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PREFACE. 


It is a i)ailnful duty ou the part of the present editor to record tho 
untimely death of the founder of the Annual Register, the Late Prof. 
H. N. Mitra, his revered elder brother, on the 29th September last. 
Naturally this unexpected incident has entailed some delay in the publication 
of this edition and wo trust our readers will appreciate the diflSculties which 
we were put to in sending this edition to the press in time. We hope in our 
next issue we will try to remedy whatever defects there may be in this 
publication and also to make the publication more timely. 

Owing to want of space the proceedings of the Council of State 
and Bombay, Madras, Assam and Behar and Orissa Councils could not 
be given in this volume. It is proposed, however, to incorporate the 
proceedings of those Councils for the whole year in the next issue. 

Like the last issue, this issue too has become wholly political, and 
though important educational and economic affairs have happened during 
the period, space could not be found for them in this volume too. Ex- 
perience shows that political matters alone occupy so much space that it 
is not possible to incorporate other matters in the quarterly issues of this 
Register. It is proppsed, therefore, to issue a special Annual Supplement 
on Industrial; Economic and Educational affairs after the publication of th^ 
2nd volume. 

We beg to express our grateful acknowledgment to Sardar Gurbachan 
Singh, Editor, Akal Nirmal Gazette”, Tarn Taran, for his very kindly 
placing at our disposal papers on Sikh Movement. We have taken full 
advantage of them in this issue. 
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Chronicle of Events 

January 1925 

1 Jan, '25 Publication of New year’s Honours List, Messrs. A, C. Chatterjee and 

M, B. Dadabhoy made K.C.I.E., Mian Fuzli Hossain and Dr, H, S. Gour 
Knightefi. 

Important statement published showing the reasons which moved His 
Excellency the aovernor-Qeneral in the exercise of the powers conferred 
upon iiim by section 81 (2) of ih<- Government, of India Act to assent to 
the Madras Hindu Religious Endowmcmts Act of 1924. 

The Anti Untouchabllity Contcrence at B'Jgaum under the Presi- 
dency of Mi. C. R. Reddy passed resolutions dealing with recommenda- 
tions for the election of special representatives tor the formation of 
special tdectorates, for reserving a certain number of regiments or com- 
panies for ilcprcseed classes, and for establishing boarding schools and 
special scholarships, 

2 Jan* ’26 Bengal National Oharabcr of Commerce issued mandate to vote against 

tiic new Ordinance Bill to Raja ReshcM* iCesh Law and Amulya jDhonc 
Addy, its representatives in the Bengal Council. 

Akali Jatlia from Canada — thirty-nine left for Jaito. 

Acceptance of offices by Swarajists — Pandit Motilal’s Denial. 

The Ali-India Railway passengers’ Conference at Belgaum under the 
presidcnc)' of Mr. Vithalbhai Patel. 

3 Jan. ’25 Lala Lajpat Rai and Moul. Slmukat Ali at Madras : collections for Kohat 

relitd — Lala Lajpat Rai’s message in Madras : ‘‘ To be Free or Die.” 

Bombay Chronicle’s” appeal to Moslem (councillors on the Ordinance : 
“ Don’t play into the hands of the bureaucracy.” 

At a meeting of the Liberals in Calcutta Sir P, C. Mitter suggested that 
if Provincial Autonomy was granted immediately the leaders of all 
parties, including Messrs. Gandhi, Das and Nehru, would accept it. 

4 Jan. ’26 Pandit Nehru contradicts the rumour of the acceptance of ministry by 

the Swarajists. 

Indian Economic Conference at Benares ; Hon. Samaldas preaides (p. 420). 

5 Jan. *26 Land-holders’ Conference at Calcutta — Maharaja of Darbhanga presides. 

Madras Khilafat Conference — Shaukat Aii presides. 

Mr. V, .1. Patel re-elected Chairman, Bombay Corporation. 

6 Jan. ’26 Lala Lajpat Rai’s address in Madras. “ Not one inch of Indian Soil 

to any foreigner.” 

The All-Bengal Muslim Conference held in Calcutta adopted resolutions 
condemning the action of the Government in promulgating the Ordinance 
and calling upon Muslim members of the Bengal Legislative (’ouncil to 
oppose strongly this reactionary measure. 

7 Jan. ’26 10th Session of Bengal Council. Lord Lytton’s aildress justifying the 

introduction of the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Bill of 1926. Sir 
H. Stephenson’s leave to introduce the Bill disallowed. Deshbandhu Das 
attends the Council from sick bed. Adrnisbion to visitors banned (p. 1*26). 

B Jan. ’26 Kathiawiul [’olitical Conference at Bhaviiagar ; Mahatma Gandhi Presides 
(p. 409). 

The Conference of the Presidents of Provincial Legislatures concluded in 
Delhi after two days’ session — the proceedings were private. 

His Excellency Sir William Mams opened the first All-India Art Kxhi- 
tion at the Kaiser Bagh, Lucknow. 

lO Jan, ’26 Aineiulments made to Legislative Rules regarding the election of Presi- 
dent by the Legislative Assembly and the Provincial Legislative Councils. 
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His Excellency Sir Frank Sly, Governor of the Central Provinces,, 
announced in the course of the Durbar address the future policy of the 
Government, and said that the Legislative Council would again be given 
an opportunity of working the constitution in the manner in which it was 
primarily intended that it should be worked. 

11 Jan, *26 Kemoval of Political prisoner Bhupendra Nath Dutt to unknown 

destination. 

Mahatma’s message to Mr. C, B. Das on Council victory — ‘'Warmest 
congratulations. Great victory . Glad you are better.” 

Special session of Jamiat-ul-Ulema at Moradabad under the Presidency 
of Moulana Mohd. Sajjad. 

The Executive Committee of the Swarajya Party in the Central Pro- 
vinces, after discussion with the Swarajist members of the C. P. 
Council on the present political situation, adopted a resolution not to 
accept office and to oppose the Government by ail legitimate means. 

12 Jan, *26 Executive Committee of All-India Swaraj Party met at Nagpur : sub- 

committee formed for the working out of new programme of action in 
C. P. Council — “ Oppose the Govt.’* 

12th Session of Indian Science Congress at Benares. Dr. M. 0, Forrester 
presides. 

The Hindus and Muhammadans of Kohat signed a reconciliation 
agreement. 

13 Jan. *26 Eesolution on the Bengal Ordinance in Assembly disallowed by Viceroy. 

End of Babbar Akali Trial at Lahore : 67 found guilty. 

14 Jan. *26 The Third Convocation of the Gujarat Vuiyapitb performed by 

Mahatma Gandhi in the new buildings of the Vidyapith at Ah medabad. 
In view of the reconciliation agreement between Hindus and Muslims, 
all persons arrested in connection with the Kohat riots, except Jiwan 
Das, were released on bail. 

16 Jan, *25 The Journalists* Association of India held its annual general meeting in 
Bombay when the annual report of the Executive Committee was 
adopted ; Dr, Annie Besant was elected President, 

16 Jan. *26 Khan Bahadur Seikh Abdul Quadir elected President, Punjab Council. 

17 Jau. *25 Kailwaymen’s Conference at Gorakhpur. Dr. iiluuilal presides. 

Id the Punjab Council the resolution recommending that Government 
should invariably offer land in exchange lor any land acquired in future 
under t he Land Acquisition Act was carried. 

18 Jan, *26 His Excellency the Governor of Bengal certified the Bengal Criminal Law 

Amendment Bill under Section 72E (1) of the Government of India Act. 

19 Jan. ’V.6 Regarding the certification of the Ordinance Sir ?. C. Mitter, ex- 

Minister, said that it was not at all a matter for surprise and that he had 
all along expected it. 

Panjab Council in concluding its session recommended that Revenue 
Officers^ be directed not to take up and try in camp Revenue Courts cases 
of any description. 

*20 Jan, *26 Lord Heading opens the Assembly at Delhi (p. 15S). 

*23 Jan. *26 All Parties’ Conference at Delhi, — Mahatma Gandhi presides (p. 66). 

Protest meeting at Poona in connection with the Nizam’s Gulbarg Firman, 

24 Jan, *26 All Parties* Conference at Delhi, Sub-Committee formed for drafting 
proposals of the Unity Conference (p. 67.) 

Arrest of Protap Ch. Guha Roy on charge of sedition. 

Indians Overseas : H. H. the Maharaja of Bikaner sent a telegram 
to Sir Dinsbaw Petit, President of the deputation that waited on His 
Excellency the Viceroy at Delhi with regard to the Indian situation in 
Sooth Africa. 

26 Jan, *26 Sir M, Butler takes over charge as Governor of 0. P. from Sir Frank Sly, 

26 Jan. *26 In the Assembly Sir Charles innes’ resolution re. bounty to the Indian 

Steel Industry carried (p, 169) 

27 Jan. *26 In the Assembly Mr. Baju’s resolution on Currency Committee carried 

(p. 162). 
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Yiceroj withholds sanction to Ft. Nehru a Bill to 8U8|>end Bengal 
Ordinance. 

38 Jan, *25 Debate on the Bengal Ordinance in the Assembly (p. 162). 

Indian Deputation to the Viceroy on the disabilities of Indians in South 
Africa (p. 876) 

29 Jan. *25 Sj. Subhas Ch. Bose and other political prisoners sent to Burma. 

80 Jan, 26 Chittagong Islamia Conference breaks up in a fiasco. 

Ail Bengal Muslim Union at Berajgun]. Mo^e against Swarajists fails. 

Sjs. Subhas Chandra Bose aad Satyendra Chandra Mittrai state prisoners^ 
brought to Eangoon Jail. 


February 1925 

2 Feb. *25 Labour Party in India formed — Lala Lajpat Rai elected President, 

Dewan Bahadur Swami Kannu Pillay elected President of the Madras- 
Legislative Council, 

Moslem conference at Serajgan]— Resolutions on formation of All-Bengal 
Moslem Union and revival of presidency Moslem Educational Association 
passed. 

Annual Meeting of the Calcutta European Association, Mr, H. W. Carr 
Presides (p. 107) 

3 Feb. ’26 Non-official victory in Assembly. Mr. Patel’s Bill for repealing repres- 

sive laws introduced. Mr. Pal’s challenge about revolutionary Icafcts. 

5 Feb. ’26 Emphatic Denial by Deshbandhu Das and Sj. Sen-Gupta of the Swarajists- 
acceptance of office. 

Adjourned Debate on Bengal Ordinance — Mr. Doraiswamy Iyengar’s- 
resolution carried in the Assembly (p, 174). 

7 Feb, ’26 Govt. House Conference of the Party Leaders of the Bengal Council 
(p. 134). 

9 Feb. ’25 Meeting of Swaraj Party in Assembly —Election of ofllce-bearerB — Pt.. 

Motilal re-elected leader. 

Seventh session of Non-Brahmin Conference at Madras. Dewan Bahadur 
Nair presides. 

Independent party’s executive elected in the Assembly — Mr, Jinnah 
re-elected president. 

All-India Postmen’s conference at Delhi, Dr. Jellani, M.L.A., presides. 

10 Feb, ’26 Mr. Patel’s Bill to repeal Repressive Laws introduced— debate adjourned 

(p. 180). 

12 Feb. ’25 Resolution for the representation of Indians in Tanganyika to the League 
of Nations passed in the Assembly in spite of strong Government 
opposition (p, 181). 

Mr. V. J. Patel congratulated by the Bombay Corporation for refusing to- 
attend viceregal entertainments. 

18 Feb. *26 Mr, J. M. Sen Gupta published his statement made at the Govt. House- 
Conference (p. 136). 

17 Feb. *25 Memorial to the Assembly Members by a State prisoner making ghastly 

revelations about secret service men and “ Agents Provocateurs.** 

Dr. Gour’s motion for Supreme Court for India rejected in the Assembly, 
(p. 187). 

Sir Abdur Rahim’s motion for the provision of Minister's salaries passed in 
the Bengal Council — Mr. C. R, Das absent owing to ill-healtb, (p. 136). 

18 Feb. *25 Salary of Bengal Council President fixed at Rs. 8,000 a month. 

Monster meeting in Bombay. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu presides. 

Tariff Act Amendment Bill introduced in the Assembly. 

19 Feb. *26 Mr, Raju’s resolution for the establishment of^Miiitary College in IndiA 

passed in the Assembly (p. 189), 

Presentation of the Bud^t in the Bengal Council, 



[MARCH *25 


ao 

20 Feb. »26 
22 Feb. *26 
28 Feb. *26 


24 Feb. *25 
26 Feb. *26 


26 Feb. ’26 


■28 Feb. ’26 
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Railway Budget presented in the Assembly, (p. 193). 

U. P. Moslem League at Allahabad ; Syed All Nabi Presides. 

Council of State rejects Mr. Karandikar’s motion to repeal the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act. 

Publication of the report of the Swaraj Sub-Committee of the All-Parties 
Conference, (p. 73). 

Prof. Gidwani released from Nabha jail. 

Gul^rga riot prisoners released by Nizam’s order. 

Censure motion for the non-appointment of Indians in the Railway 
Board passed in the AsBembly. 

Pt. Motilai’ri motion for the rejection of Railway Budget defeated in the 
Assembly — Independents siding with the Government, (p. 209), 

Mr. Joshi's censure motion regarding grievances of third-class passengers 
passed in the Assembly. 

Permission to Mahatma ji’s visit to Kohat refused by the Viceroy. 

Mr. Kagbabendra Itao and Dr. Moonji deny the false report of the accep* 
tance of Ministry by C. P. Swarajists. 

Mr. G. R. Dab’s manifesto : re, Swarajists and Bengal Ministry (p. 143.) 
Government of India Budget presented, (p. 213). 


March 1925 


2 Mar. 
a Mar. 

4 Mar. 


^ Mar. 


•6 Mar. 


7 Mar. 

8 Mar, 

9 Mar. 


10 Mar. 
12 Mar, 


13 Mar. 

14 Mar. 


*26 Removal of Lawrence statue motion lost in the Punjab Council (p, 832). 

*26 Lord Lytton’s appointment as officiating Viceroy announced, 

C. P, Governor’s appeal to Swarajists ro vote supplies. 

House of Commons debate on India and the Communist Scare (p. 332.) 

’26 Mr. Tambe (Swarajist) elected President of the C, P- Council. 

Indianisation of Army — Discussion in the Assembly. 

C. P. Council recommends vernacular to be the medium of instructions 
in schools. 

C. P. Council President’s Salary fixed Rs. 1,000 a year, 

'26 Bombay Millowncrs decided to close work from Isi April as a protest 
against Cotton Exose duty. 

Oudh Chief Court Bill passed in the U. P. Council (262). 

’26 Pt. Malaviya’s motion for adjournment of the debate of Cotton Excise 
duty carried in the Assembly (p. 232), 

Id the Assembly Mr. Lalbbai's motion refusing to vote grants for the 
Cotton Excise duty (p. 230). 

’26 Mahatma Gandhi receives atldress of the Madras Corporation. 

’26 All-India leaders confer with Deshbaudhu Das at Patna. 

’26 Swaraja Party meeting at Patna adjourned. 

Mahatma Gandhi arrives at Vaikom as guest of Maharani Regent of 
Travancore. 

Bengal Governor announces the appointment of Ministers (p. 143) . 

’26 Indian leaders condemn majority report of the Reforms Enquiry Com- 
mittee just published. 

*26 Demand for provision for establishment for collection of cotton excise 
duties defeated in the Assembly. 

Govt, of India announced its decision regarding the Cotton Excise duty 
(p. 233). 

Pt. Motilal moves adjournment of the Assembly to discuss the Muddiman 
Report. 

*26 C. I\ Council votes Ra. 2 as Ministers* salary, 

*26 Demand for the Executive ('ouncil refused in the Assembly (p. 239). 

C. P. Council adjourned to discuss the Reform Enquiry report. 
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16 Mar. '26 

17 Mar. »26 
19 Mar. '26 
21 Mar. '26 

.23 Mar, '26 


24 Mar. '25 

26 Mar. '26 

20 Mar. '26 

27 Mar. ’26 

28 Mar. '26 
.31 Mar. '26 


I April ’26 


2 April '26 

3 April '26 


ii April '26 
7 April '25 
10 April '26 

.11 April '26 


13 April '26 
16 April '26 


CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 

SwarajiBt opposition to taking tbe Finance Bill into consideration defeated 
in the Assembly* 

Sitting of tbe Taxation Enquiry Committee in Calcutta. 

Kcduction of Sait Tax by the Assembly. 

Mr. Patel's Bill repealing the Itepressive Laws passed by the Assembly, 
Assembly carried the Council of State's amendment restoring the Balt Tax: 
at Rs. 1/4, 

Government Bill to supplement the Bengal Ordinance defeated in tbe 
Assembly, (p. 249). 

Motion for reduction of Ministers' Salaries carried in the Bengal Council 
Cp. 161). 

Motion for reduction of Ministers’ salaries rejected in the Madras Council. 
Viceroy certities the Bengal Cr. Law. Amendment Act. 

Nationalists of Bengal walk out of the Council Chamber in protest 
dissatistied with the President’s ruling, 

Bengal Governor resumed charge of the Transferred Departments. 

Council of State passed the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Bill. 

Bengal Council prorogued. 

Gandhi-Bhaukat Ah Statement on the Kohat Tragedy published (p. 97). 
Lord Rawlinson, the Commander-in-Chicf, expired. 

Viceroy granted four months’ leave to proceed home. 

Deshbannhu Das in an appeal to young Bengal condemns policy of 
violence 

U. P. Council lecornmcnds total abstinence. 

House of Lords Debate on tUe Bengal Ordinance (p. 313). 


April 1925 

Messrs, Patel and Mehta spoke on the Swarajists’ work in Assembly 
a Bombay meeting and strongly condemned the Independents’ tactics. 
Messrs. C. K, Das and B, Suiirawardy rc-cieeled Mayor and Deputy 
Mayor respectively of Calcutta Corporation. 

Viceroy cei titled the Bengal Ordinance and the rejected demands in the 
Assembly, (p. 256). 

House of Lords Debate on the Indian Services Fliil {p. 324). 

Taxation Enquiry Committee's Calcutta sitting concluded. 

Mr. C, R. Das’s reply to Lord Birkenhead’s invitation published from 
I’atna. — '* No Co-operation in present lieprcssiou.” Mr. Das invites Lord 
Birkenhead for a searching enquiry into the cause of the revolu- 
tionary movement. 

Bombay Industrial Mill Strike — Sir Dinshaw Petit’s warning to Govt, 1 
The Mill industry was doomed unless Govt, came to their help ” 
Expenditure on Viceroy’s visit to England — question disallowed in the 
Assembly. 

Mr. J, Baptista elected FrcBulent of the Bombay Corporation. 

Rao Baha<lur T. Chetty elected President of the Madras Corporation. 

Bir John Kerr sworn in as Governor of Bengal ; Lord Lytton assumes 
office of Viceroy. 

Ail-lndia Hindu Mahasabha at Calcutta. Lala Lajpat Rai presides, 
(p. 377) 

The Karachi European Association on Reforms and Communal question* 

(p. 108). 

The Pun 3 ab European Association on the blessings of British rule (p. llO). 

Calcutta Corporation presents address to Lala Lajpat Rai and Pandit 
Malaviya. 
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X8 April *26 Assam Students* Conference— Mr. 0. F. Andrews presides* 

21 April *26 Dr. Protap Cb. Guba Boy sentenced to 2 years’ E, I. and tine of rupees 

one thousand on charge of sedition by the Addional Magistrate Ahpur. 
Publication of the Report of the Gurdwara Bill by the S. G, P. C, 
—approved by Vicei-oy. 

22 April *26 Serions Communal Biot at Madura. 

24 April *26 S3. Satyendra Ch. Mitter, Ordinance Prisoner, re-elected unopposed ta 
the Bengal Council. 

26 April *26 Mag. Thaw of the Buddhist Asram, Burma sentenced to one year’s 

B. f. on charge of delivering seditious speech. 

Dr. Besant addressed a cowded audience at Madras on “ How to agitate 
for the commenwealth of India Bill *'— Mr. Srinivasa Sastry presided. 

27 April *26 National Liberal Federation’s Memorandum on the proposed formation 

of an Indian Reserve in the Lowlands of Kenya published (p. 361). 

29 April *25 The Bombay European Association on Co-operation with Indians (p. HO). 


1 May 


2 May 


4 May 

6 May 

6 May 

7 May 
9 May 

11 May 

13 May 

14 May 

15 May 


May 1925 

*26 Mahatma Gandhi in Calcutta— addressed a public rae<iting at Miraapur 
Park reiterating his firm conviction on the Triple Programme and paying 
a glowing tribute to Mr. Das’s latest sacrifice of dispossessing himself 
of the Bussa Boad House. 

*25 The Bengal Provincial Conference at Faridpur. Deshbandhu Das presides* 
“ Swaraj as Commonwealth of Nations. Violence in Government begets 
violence in subjects.” 

Bengal Swaraj P'arty’s * Village Organisation Pi'ogramme * published. 
Mahatma Gandhi opened Swadeshi and Agricultural Exhibition at 
Farid pore. 

Moslem Conference, at P'aridpore. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq presides. 
Provincial Hindu Sabha at Faridpore. Sir P, C. Boy presides. 

'26 Bengal Provincial Conference concluded its session. Repressive policy 
condemned ; repudiation of guilt of Ordinance prisoners. 

Sir Surendranath’s statement attacking the Swarajists published in the 
press. 

*26 Bengal Governor certified the rejected Budget grants (p. 162a). 

'26 Mahatma Gandhi lays the foundation stone of Astanga Ayurved College. 
2nd Reading of the Colour Bar Bill passed in the South African Union 
Assembly. 

*26 Sirdar Tara Singh introduced the Sikh Gurdawara and Shrines Bill in 
the Punjab Council, (p. 278). 

*26 Burmese leader U. Chit Hlaing fined Rs. 2,000 for delivering seditiona 
speech <^8. 

Poona Municipality presented address to Mr. Ram Bao Deshmokh, 
President-elect of the Maharastra Provincial Conference. 

*25 Maharastia Provincial Conference at Satara. Mr. Bam Bao Deshmukh 
presides, (p. 398). 

*25 Laia Lajpat Kai’s appeal for fuiids to carry on Congress work. 

Anglo-India Association meeting in Calcutta ; Resolution passed to send 
a deputation to England. 

*26 Burmese Lady Ma Pwa Yiu sentenced to 4 month’s rigorous imprisonment 
for being member of an unlawful assembly — acquitted by Mr. Justice 
Das at Rangoon . 

Late Mr. Montaga*6 statue unveiled in Bombay by Bt. Hon. S. Sastii, 

*25 Sir G. Bhandari elected Chairman, Amritsar Municipality. 

Pandit Malaviya prohibited by the Nizam to enter his State. 
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16 Hay *25 Orieaa Students* Conference at Cuttack — Sir Devaprosad presides. 

19 May *26 Eejected C, P. Budget grants— Certified by the Governor* 

C. P, and Berar Non- Brahmin Conference at Nagpur — Hr. Bagde 
presides— attack on Lokmanya Tilak and Banade. 

Vaikom Satyagraha : Xravancore Government withdraws prohibition 
order to Satyagrahis, 

J22 May *25 Ahmedabad Hindus protest against Nizam's action prohibiting Pt. 

Malaviya entering Hyderabad. 

23 May *26 N. W. By. strike continued — men evicted — Kaika Simla staff ceased work, 
Iddian Coal Committee report published. 

Daring train dacoity near Tundla, train held up and cash bag looted. 
Conference of Railway employees at Trichinopoly, Mr, A. Rangaswami 
Iyengar presides. 

^4 May *25 Andhra Provincial Congress Committee at Bajabmundry, Stormy debate. 

Berar Non-Brahmin Conference at Nagpur ended in a fiasco. — Congress 
worker injured— Bengal Ordinance condemned. 

25 May *26 Fifth session of the Indian States Subjects Committee at Deccan, 
Mr. B. 8. Kamat presides — establishment of representative institutiona 
urged. 

Deatu anniversary meeting of Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee at Calcutta. 
Mahatma Gandhi’s eulogy on “his great tight.’* 

.26 May *26 Mr. V. J. Patel opposed spinning franchise in a Poona meeting. 

Sivaji’s portrait unveiled in the Poona Municipality, 

Maharani Regent, Tiavancore, prohibits animal sacrifice in her state. 
Indian Merchants* Chamber, Bombay, demands investigation into 
Government’s Currency and Exchange policy. 

Mahatma Gandhi at Burdwan — suppojts Deshbandhu Das on Tarakeswar 
movement. 

Punjab Board of Economic Enquiry appointed Committee to enquire into 
unemployment amongst Punjab graduates. 

Sitting of Economic Enquiry Committee at Simla. 

Municipal rate-payers at Barisal decide no address to Governor, 

Conference of the Native States Subjects concluded its session at Poona. 
— Demand of Self-Government. 

28 May ’26 International Labour Conference at Geneva— Mr. Josbi’s speech (p. 363). 

N. W. Ky strike continued — Ambala men cease work. 

Persoimel of Anglo-Indian Deputation to England announced. 

Bevocaiioiis of Reforms — New Amendment to the Devolution Rules 
publishro by the Governor-General in Council in the Gazette of India. 
Mischievous propaganda against Frontier Hindus. Rawalpindi Banataa 
Hindu Sabha's appeal to Government. 

29 May *26 Liberal Federation’s protest against the imposition of Punitive police 

at Gouty. 

Godaveri District Conference recommends “ complete independence devoid 
of foreign control ” as definition of Swaraj of the Indian National 
Congress. 

30 May *26 International I^abour Conference at Geneva — Mr. Chamanlal*s speech. 

Huge procession of 1 0.000 N. W, K. strikers with flag dyed red with their 
blood passes through Lahore streets. 

Punjab Hindu Sabha at Amritsar, — Lala Lajpat Rai absent — Dr. Gokui 
Cband Narang presides— Ministers* policy condemned. 


June 1925 

1 June *26 Disturbance in Alwar State— Troops fire on landholders. 

Birthday Honours published, K,C,I,E. for Sir Abdur Rahim ; Mr. S. 
Mailick gets C.I.E. 

N. W. By. Strike continued ; 3,600 tocn joined. 
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Mr. Jinnah on Independents’ ideal. His reply to Pt, Nehru, 

King Emperor’s Birthday exchange of greetings between the King and 
Viceroy. 

3 June *26 B. k N, W. Kail way strike — 6,000 employees strike work at Gorakhpur. 

4 June *26 Mahatma Gandhi on baseless charge against Swarajists^- satisiied with 

their work. 

The great Congress worker Sjt. V, V. S. Iyer Acbarjya of the Shermadevi 
Gurukula, drowneti while trying to rescue his daughter 
Mr. K. F. Nariman (Swarajist) challenged Bombay Government for 
officers’ corruption in the Bombay Council. 

7 June *26 Resolution passed by the Trade Union Congress on the N. W. Ry. strike. 

9 June ’25 President Hindu Sabha wires Mahatma Gandhi apprehending riot on 
Id sacritioe. 

Government refused Trade Union Congress offer in N. W. Railway strike. 
Taxation Enquiry Committee’s sitting concluded in Bombay, 
iviabaraja of Aiwar communicates with Pandit Malaviya on the Firing 
in Aiwar. 

Indian railway strikers wire to Workers’ Welfare League of India in 
London. 

Tlu^ Colour Bar Bill passed through the Committee stage in the Union 
Aseembly. 

12 June ’25 Muiai Satyagrahists heavily sentenced by the Bombay High Court. 

Incendiarism in Dera Ismail Khan— Hindu houses set on tire, 

13 June ’26 Government of India announced the suspension of Transferred Subjects 

m Bengal from 13th June till 2l8t January 1927 (p. 162e). 

Mr. C, F. Andrews interviews the acting Chief Commissioner of Railways 
in connection with N. W- Railway strike. 

N, W. Railway strike leaders arrrested — men ejected from (juarters, 

16 June ’25 Passing away of Deshbaodhu C. R. Das at Step Aside,” Darjeeling 

at 6 in the afternoon. 

Andhra recommendh Mrs. Sarojini Naidu as president of the next Congress. 
Mysore Legislative Assembly passed compulsory spinning resolution. 

Doctor Moonji congratulates Bengal on suspension of reforms — declarca 
to stand by Bengal in weal or woe 

B S Pathik sentcnce<l to 5 years’ imprisonment — sentence confirmed by 
the Mahai’j Kumar of Udaipur State. 

17 June *26 The nation in mourning. —Mahatma Gandhi starts from Khulna ta 

Calcutta— cancels Assam tour— advises ilcad body of Mi. Das to be 
rcceive<i in Calcutta, — “Hope Party strife will be hushed and all will 
heartily loin to do honour to the memory of the Idol of Bengal and one 
of the greatest of India’s servants.” — Punjab plunged in sorrow and 
communal feelings hushed to silence.— Markets closed in Bombay. 
Bombay Corporation’s complementary dinner postponed. — Calcutta offices 
and markets ciose<l. — Madras markets closed. 

Vaikom Satyagraha ends. Temple Road open to all. 

18 June *26 Arrival of Mr. Das *8 body at Sealdah. Bengal’s last homage to the Idol 

of Bengal. Historic mourning procession through Calcutta streets — 
touching funeral scene. 

Mahatma Gandhi on funeral service. Messages of condolence from 
prince and people.— Tribute by the Madras Coiporation and Karachi 
Municipality.— Reference in Calcutta and Patna High Courts, 

19 June ’26 Mahatma Gandhi fixed All-India Memorial Services on Ist July, th© 

Bradha day of Deshdandu Das. 

Touching scene at Calcutta Corporation meeting.— Feeling tribute to 
Calcutta’s First Mayor — Messages received from Lord Birkenhead and 
Lord Reading. 

20 June *26 Report of the Belect Committee on the Gurdawara Bill presented in the 

Punjab Council. 

Maulana Mahomed Aii advises goat sacrifice during Idd as a mark 
of respect to Deshbandhu Das’s death . 

Ceylon Legislative Council sends their expression of sincere sympathy 
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and condolenoe for India’s loss in Deshbamlhu’s death. 


22 Jane 

24 June 

25 June 

26 June 

27 June 

28 June 


29 June 


’25 All-Bengal Deshbandhn Memorial Appeal published in the Forward, 

’25 Deshbandhu’s last letter to Pandit Moti Lai Nehru published — Messagea 
and glowing tributes from Newzealaud, Natal and Kanawa to the Bengal’s 
devoted son. 

’25 Colour Bar Bil passed its 3rd Reading in the House of Assembly by 
a narrow majority of 44 to 31. 

’20 Deshbandhu Memorial meeting presided over by Col, Wedgdood in London. 
’25 Calcutta University Senate’s glowing tribute to Deshbandhu Das. 

’25 Mr. J. M. Sen-Qupta elected President Bengal Swarajya Party, and Mr. 
K S, Boy Secretary — Mr. Sen-Gupta also elected President Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee. 

All-India Leaders’ manifesto on the necesssity of passing the Common- 
wealth of India Bill. 

’26 Ashutosh Building opened in Calcutta— Governor’s high tribute to Sir 
Ashutosh Mukhcrji. 

Mahatma Gaudhi pays eloquent tribute to Deshbandhu at Institute Hall 
meeting at Calcutta. 


5 June ’25 Passing away of His Highness the Maharaja General Sir Madhoraa 
Scindia of Gwalior at Paris — Body cremated next day at Pera La 
Chaise Cemetry. 


On the 2nd January 1926 Lord Reading gave his assent to the Madras Hindu Religious 
Endowments Act. The Act was originally passed by the 
Hindu Religious En- Madras Council in the teeth of pub.ic opposition. At the 

dowments Act. subsequent general election the ministerialist defeats were due 

to the electorates’ opposition to this measure. When the new 
Council met, it was not allowed to consider the measure afresh as a whole. By a fiat 
of the Governor the new Council was called upon to reconsider a measure which it had no 
opportunity to consider in the previous session. The procedure by winch only isolated 
clauses were asked to be taken into consideration by the Council, placed it in a very awkward 
position. If the Council passed the clauses as suggested by the Governor it was tantamount 
to approving not only the principles underlying the Act, but also the other obnoxious 
clauses and provisions. If the Council did not approve of them, then it laid itself open to 
the criticism that it approve<l of the original and more obnoxions clauses. The procedural 
defects were reaiis*'<l by Lord Reading who in his statement says that if ho sanctions 
inspite of liiem, it is because thinks that where a procedural mistake does not 
affect his Govoriiment’s rights, it is not his duty to interfere and correct such defects. 
The reasons which letl His Excellency the Governor-General, in exercise of the powers 
conferred upon him by Section 81 (3) of the Government of India Act to assent to 
the Act are given in the folio ving statement ; 

“ In view of the large number of memorials which have been addressed to the Governor- 
General in regard to the Madras Hindu Religious Endowments Acr, the majority of which 
prayed His Excellency to withhold his as&t>Dt, and, in view of the difficulty of sending 
individual replies to the various raemorialists. His Excellency considers that it is desirable 
that he should make a public announcement of the reasons wiiy he has now assented to 
the Act. 

The large number of memorials received and variety of the arguments advanced there- 
in and by the deputations which waited upon His Excellency in support of the contention 
that the Madras Hindu Keiigious Endowimfuts Act should not become law have necessitated 
an anxious and careful consideration of the measurv^ In the first place, it has been urged 
that informalities occurred in the passage of the Bill through the Provincial Legislature 
It baft been rightly pointed out that during the passage of the original Bill amendments 

4 
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were introcJuced which required the previous sanction of the Oovcrnor-General, under 
Section 80 a (3) of the Governraenl of India Act, and that such sanction was not obtained. 
The provision to that sub-section, however, enables the defect to be cured by the giving 
of assent. The amendments in question were not such as would have justified the refusal 
of sauction, and thfci e is, therefore, no reason why the defect should not be cured by 
assent. In this respect the Bill was in no way exceptional. In the earlier days of the 
reforme<l constitution the new Jaw of sanction laid down in the Government of India Act 
was not well known, and was sometimes ignored. But in no case has the Governor- 
General found it necessary on this ground to withhold his assent from an Act passed by a 
local kgisiature and assented to by the Governor. It is contended that inasmuch us a 
dissolution of Council took place after ilic Bill was first passed in April, 1923, there was 
no power under Section 81A of the Act to return the Bill for reconsideration by the new 
Council, and that in any case in the circumstances the whole Bill should have been thrown 
open to reconsiileration. It has been suggested that the discussion in the Council was 
hampered by the terms ot ihc Gove rnoi’s message, in which he brought to the notice of 
the Council the amcn<lmentB recommended by him, and by the President's rulings as to the 
scope and admissibility of the amendments at the last stage of the discussions on the Bill, 

“ The Governor-General, after a caieful consideration of these arguments, is satisfied 
that in themselves tljey afford no ground for withholding his assent. His Excellency has 
arrived at the same conclushm in regard to the assertion that the Resei valion of Bills 
Rules required that the Governor, iuhtead of assenting to the Bill, should have reserved it 
for the consideration of the Governor-GeneiaJ. The rules rtferred to vest a (iiecretion in 
the Governor as to whether a particular Bill is of such a nature as to require that it 
should be reserved. On the merits of the Bill the objections raised by the memorialists 
and by the deputations have lx en numerous and varied. It is unnecessary to deal with 
these in detail. It must be iccognistd that no mtasure is free fjom imperfections, or will 
satisfy all the sections of th(^ community which it concerns. An Act must contain pro- 
visions vitally objectionable in principle before the Governor-Gencjal could consider 
himself justified in exercising his veto for the purpose of preventing the measure from 
becoming law, 

‘*His Excellency has given his most careful attention to the repicsentations which have 
been made to him in regard to the provisions of the Act, He cannot shut his eyes to the 
fact that there is a large amount of dissatisfaction and apprehension in regard to some 
portions of the Act, and he himself has doubts as to the suitability of some of its pro- 
visions. In particular be is unable to regard as satisfactory the procedure laifl down for 
the modification of schemes already settled or deemed to liave been settled under the Act, 
The measure, however, is one which was passed by a majority of the local (dunciJ of the 
Presidency, which included, in fact, a majority of the members of the community 
primarily affected. It was not to be exiHCted that a measure ot this imponanct would be 
enacted in the first instanccj in an unimpeachable form, and there would be no reflection 
on the action, either of the Minister who was responsible for the measure, or of the Council 
which passed it, if an amending Bill were to be introduced at an early date to remedy the 
defects, which have been made apparent as the result of the (exceptionally close examina- 
tion to which the measure has been subjected. His Excellency, therefore, being satisfied 
that the measure as a whole is a fair piece of legislation, and that tliere is an adequate 
remedy available in the local Legislature, whether on the motion of the Local Government 
or of a nomofficial member of the Legislative Council for the lemoval of defects in respect 
of which there is substantial agreement, has decided to signify his assent to the Madias 
Hindu Religious Endowments Act.” 

In January 1926 an extraordinary “ Jareeda ” was issued by H. E. H, the Nizam of 
Hyderabad regarding the lepairs etc., to the Hindu Temples 
Gulbarga Temples at Gulberga which, it might be remem Vjered, were raided 
and damaged by a riotous Mahommedan mob during the 
Mohurrum festival in August 1924. The facts about the riot are as follows : Communal 
trouble which was brewing there for some time past developed on the day previous to 
Mnhurrum when Idols of a Hindu Temple were taken in procession accompanied by 
music. The procession was obstructed by Mahomedans, but on the Police intervening 
nothing happened. On the following day, the day of the Muharrum, some Mahomedans 
accompanying the Funja procession molested Hindu men and women whom they met on 
the road, raided Sharan Vishveshwar Temple and set fire to the temple car. The i^olice 
were eventually obliged to fire and order was restored. On the Uth August, however, 
the mnslim mob fury was at its height and almost every temple within the range of the 
mob, some fifty in number, were desecrated, their Sanctum Sanctorum entered into, their 
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idols broken and ther buildings damaged. The Nizam’s Jareeda is to the following 
effect ; — 

In reply to a telegram from the Hindus of Gulbarga, requesting parmission of 
H, E. H. the Nizam to repair their temples and carry on their worship in them, H, E fl, 
the Nizam has passed the following orders : — The estimate of the repairs calculated by the 
Government Ofticials comes to about Ila. 26,000 and the Government is prepared to carry out 
these repairs on their behalf or the Hindus can carry out the repairs themselves, but 
they will have to submit an account of the same to the Government. These repairs will 
be permitted to be carried out after the inhabitants have been consulted and their 
approval obtained so that in future riots will be avoided according to the Government 
Firman already issued on 29th Jaraacli»ul-Awal, on the subject. 

“ The Hindus have solicited permission to erect a crest (Kalas) on their big temple 
which is refused on the ground that there was no such crest before and besides this there 
is a Mahomedaii sacred Durgah in Gulbarga where there arc crests (Kalas) from time 
immemorial and in this condition to grant permission to erect a new crest (ICalas) is 
also prcdiibited by religion, 

“ The only point now left undecided is to bow to punish the mischief-makers and the 
accused in this riot case, which is submitted by the Commission and is still under con- 
sideration and will be decided shortly”. 

On the 12th January, aftor a trial lasting over a year, the hearing of the Babbat 
A kali conspiracy case concluded belure Mr. Tapp, Addi- 

The Babbar Akalis. tional Sesbiona Judge. After the Judge’s summing up Kai 

Sahib Lala Bhagat Ilam the first assessor, gave his opinion 
with rcgai'il to each item in tlie charge framed by the Judge on the 2nd June in which 
accused were alleged to have imported and possessed arms and ammunition and military 
stores into British India in contravention of the provisions of bection 6 of the Arms Act, 

and in such a uiauner as to indicate an intention that sucli act miglit not be known to 

any public siM vant ; the possession of arms without license ; an attempt to commit 
murder ; causing gnevons liurt and committing robbery and dacoity in pursuance of 
the conspitacy. The first assessors said that he was satisfied that it was proved that 
a conspiracy was entered into between Kishen Singh and several other accused towards 
the end of 1921 or the commeucemeiit of 1922 at various places in the eastern parts of 
Juilundur district. Those men went about making bcditious speeches, warning the 
public not to help the Government by giving any kind of information regarding their 
movements, actions or propaganda. By their speeches they tried to create disaffection 
against the Government, with the object of fomenting rebellion, turning the British out 
of the Punjab and establishing a Bikh Haj in the Province and Swaraj in British India, 
That was the objective which they placed before the public. In March 1922 Kishen Singh 
was at Aiiamlpur and there conspired to murder jholichucks ” (supporters of the 
Government). Thus, m his opinion, the conspiracy to murder loyalists was formed in 
the beginning of 1922. There was, however, he thought, not sufficient proof against 
21 accused of being memb^ns of the conspiracy. The others (67 in number) were, in 
bis opinion, all members uf the conspiracy and were guilty of the offence with which 
they were charged. In his opinion also the approvers had given a substantially true 
story, with the exception of one prosecution witness, who had gone back on a statement 
previously lecoidvil by the magibtratc. He thought that the approvers’ story bad been 
amply corroborated and the conhissions of tlie accused were ail true and voluntary. 

Syed Narazish Aii, the second assessor, expressed his entire agreement with the first 
assessor. The third and last assessor Lala Surjan Lai, said he agreed entirely with what 
the other assessors had sai'f exce pt that he was doubtful whether some of the confessions 
were not induced by promise of pardon. He was, however, of opinion that, excluding such 
confessions, there was sufficient independent evidence to convict the accused who 
confessed. 

Ninety-one accused were put on trial before the Sessions Judge. Three died during 
the hearing of the case. There was insufficient proof, according to the assessors, against 
21 accused. Thus G7 accused were found guilty by the as^tessors of the charges framed 
against them. 

The Sessions Judge pronounced judgment on the 28th February. He found 64 
accused guilty and sentenc-d five of them to death (Kishan Singh, leader of the Babbar 
Akalis, Babu Santa Singh, Nand Singh, Baiip Singh and one other), 11 to transpor- 
tation for life and 38 to various terms of imprisonment ranging from seven to throe 
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jrearfi, and three months’ solitary cou6nement each, with fines. Xhirty-tocr aconsed were 
acquitted. 

The convicted accused, on hearing their bentcnces, raised loud shouts ** Sat sri akal,” 
while leaving the court room. Altogether 91 accused were put on trial before the Sessions 
Judge and three died during the ^irogiess of the case. The five accused who were sentenced 
to death were concerned in the following offences : — 

Kishan Singh for being the chief of the conspiracy ; Karam Singh and Nand Singh 
for the murder of Subedar Gainda Singh of Ghurial ; Babu Santa Bingb, one of the 
chief conspirators being responsible for one murder single-handed and complicity In 
several orther murders, robberies and dacoitics ; Dali p Singh, a youth of 18, for several 
murders and other offences. 

Of the 11 accused sentenced to transportation for life, five are considered by the 
Judge to be leading members of conspiracy to commit murder. 

Of the remaining six three are concerned in murder and dacoity at Mangal Shaman, 
two are concerned in the Jailia dacoity and the murder of the dewan and one is concerned 
in the murder of Subedar Gainda Singh of Ghurial, 

Concluding his judgment the Sessions Judge remarked:— “The acquittal of the 34 accused 
should not, 1 think, be taken as a reflection on the investigation. In a case of this nature 
the responsibility of distinguishing between acts and conduct constituting conspiracy 
and those constituting harbouring has, perhaps, been rightly left to the Couit. A little 
more discrimination might possibly have been exercised by the committing Magistjate, 
but this is seldom done.” 

We have detailed in full length in our previous issue the appaling j iofe that took place 
in Sohat on the 9th and lOth September 1924, Negotiations 
The Kohat Agree- to bring about a compromise between the communitties fell 

ment through on the 19th December, since the Hindu refugees were 

unable to agree on many important points which had been left 
undefined in the Draft Agreement. Subsequently, however, on the 12 th January 1926 
the Hindus and Mahoraedans of Kohat signed a leconciliation agreement of wddeh the 
following is the text. This was published in the Kohat newspapers on the Hth January and 
was laid on the table of the Legislative Assembly by Mr. Denjs Bray on the 26th Januaiy. 
The agreement was signed by the Deputy Commissioner and by the representatives of the 
communities concerned. 

** We, the representatives of the Moslem, Hindu and Sikh communities of Kohat> 
being desirous of effecting a settlement of al! matters ‘among the various communities 
connected with the Kohat disturbances of September, 1924, hei eby agree as follows : — 

“(1) That all criminal cases connected with the Kohat disturbances of September 
1924 be dropped and given up, and no criminal cases of any son be put forward in 
the guise of civil suits ag'ainst one another, either individually or as a community, 

“ (2) That the Hindus, Sikhs and Moslems wdll raise no objection and put no 
obstacle in the way of the restoration and reconstruction of their respective places of 
worship which existed before the disturbances, provided that the guidwara at the spring 
near the Fort shall be reconstructed kachn and single-storied on its old site, and no 
encroachment or extension shall be made in its area. In futuie the building and the 
use of this gurdwara shall be subject to the orders which already exist. 

“ (3) That the Moslems, Hindus and Sikhs will give one another full and genuine 
assistance in restoring to its owner any propeity seen and clearly identified by the owner 
to be his, and for which he can offer clear and legitimate proof. 

‘*(4) That the Moslems, Hindus and Sikhs sincerely assure one another that there 
will be no organised boycott due to the disturbances on either side in the Kohat city 
or its suburbs, and that every effort will be made to maintain friendly relations with 
each other,” 

Note. — ( 1 ) The case of the pamphlet under Sections 168A and 606, 1. F. 0. 
already taken op by the Government, is left to the justice of the Government ; and 
(2) the case Crown (through Mahomed Afxal Khan of Garhi Mawas Khan) versos JalaJ, 
Nisar, Naqsbad, etc,, of Hezadi, Chikaikot and Kharmatu under Section 807, I. F. C., is 
excluded from this agreement, and this case may be decided by a Council of Elders. 

In view of th(* reported reconciliation agreement all those who were arrested in 
otmnection with the Kohat riots, except Jiwan Das, publisher of the alleged offending 
pamphlet, were released on bail. 
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Tbe Howrah Bridge Bill, to provide for the construction, maintenance and control of a 
new Bridge across the river Hooghly between Calcutta and 

Howrah Bridge Howrah was introduced in the Bengal Council by the Hon, Mr. 

Scheme, A K. Ghuznavi on the 27th August 11124. Mr. Nalini Hanjan 

Sarkar moved an amendment recommending that the Bill be 
circulated for eliciting public opinion. This was carried by the council and the Govern- 
ment forwarded the Bill to the Caicutta Corporation for opinion. The following is the 
report of the Corporation Committee on the Bill which was issued on the 12th January. 

Regarding the submission that the bridge is primarily a civic necessity the report 
states that if this is so the best decision regarding the type of bridge should be left to the 
people of Calcutta and Howrah, “ There is no doubt that if the choice is left in toe 
hands of the people they will declare in favour of a floating bridge. Further, it is impos- 
sible, under the present state of their tinances, for the Corporation of Calcutta and 
Howrah to contribute any sum whatever, directly or indirectly, towards its coat. The 
Calcutta Corporation is already committed to the expenditure of nearly Ea. 3 crores 
towards its water-works extension scheme. There is every possibility of its having to 
spend a further ci ore on its drainage problem. It has a statutory obligation to sp ud 
Ks. 3 lakhs annually on added areas, and Bs. 1 lakh on primary education. Further 
expenditure is likely on improving the sanitation of the city proper as well as the added 
areas, the solution of the milk supply problem, and similar other crying necessities.” 

In support of the contention that a Cantilever bridge is not a necessity at present the 
committee state: — ‘‘The proposed bridge ove** the river at Bally provides one of these 
reasons. It is believed that the Bally bridge scheme has now so far a Ivancdvi that it 
only awaits the sanction of the Government. If the scheme is for the construction of a 
combined railway and road bridge, it has a very important bearing on the Howrah 
Bridge scheme. The Railway Hoard is going to build tliis bridge at an enormous cost, 
which will be imtirely borne by the Government of India. When this bridge Is cons- 
tructed a large proportion of the vehicular and g >ods traffic that goes over the present 
bridge will be iliveiied, \vi< h th“ resuit that the traffic along the Howrah Bridge will be 
reduced to a considerab.c extent.” 

The Committee finally recommended the construction of a floating bridge. Triey 
recommend that it necessaiy the Government of India should be approached with the 
request that the bridg<* at Bally should be a combined railway and road bridge. It is also 
suggested that the Port i^rnmissioners and improvement Trust should each contribute 
Ks. 2 lakhs per annum towards the cost of the construction of the Howrah Bridge and 
that the Government of Irulia should also be requested to make an annual contribution of 
Ks. 6 lakhs towards the cost, because among other things the new bridge will improve the 
port of Calcutta, from which the Imperial Government derives a large amount of revenue, 

“ The following resolution was issued on the 22nd January, by the Finance Depart. 

Govt, of India : — “ The Government of India have had under 
Economic Enquiry consideration the best method of giving effect to the wishes of 

Committee. the Legislature in connection with the institution of a general 

economic enquiry in India. They have come to the couclu- 
Bion that before any wider enquiry can usefully be inaugurated, it is necessary to collate 
and examine the existing material to ascertain how it can best be supplemented, and to 
determine what lines an economic enquiry into- the resources of the country should take. 
They have accordingly decided with the approval of the Secretary of State to appoint 
immediately a small committee for the purpose consisting of the following gentlemen 
who have consented to sorvi* on it : — Sir M, Visvesvaraya (Cnairman), Hai Bahadur Pc. 
Hari Kishan itaul (member), und Mr A. R. Burnett Hurst (member and sbcretary). 

“ The following are the terms of reference to the committee : 

“ To examine the material at present available for framing an estimate of the 
economic condition of the various classes of the people of British India, to report on its 
adequacy, and to make recommendations as to the best manner in which it may be 
supplemented, and as to the lines on which a general economic survey should be carried out 
with an estimate of the expenditure involved in giving effect to such recommendations ”, 

Several important changes in the constitution and service of non-regular military 
forces in India have been recommended by the Auxiliary 
Th« Shea Commirtee. and Territorial Forces Committee, appointed at the instance of 
the Assembly and presided over by General Sir John Shea, 
The report is unanimous, though Colonel Gidney has a small n ot^^ r.dcLting 
position of Anglo-Indians. 
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Tbe Committee regard the functions of the University Training Corps as primarily 
educational and of the Territorial Force as a means of imparting military and 
patriotic ideals in order to lay the foundations upon which a National Army could 
be built up. The Committee however consider that the growth of a national military 
spirit should not be forced by the application of compulsion and the Corps should not 
have any liability for military service. Members of the University Corps should be 
drawn from the staff and stUiients of Universities and Colleges as at present and 
not be subject to any arbitrary limitation and must expand up to their natural limits. 
The military authorings should place no obstacles in the way of universities or 
colleges forming contingents of the Training Corps, provided the educational authorities 
guarantee a fixed minimum of members and provide suitable officers. All members 
of a university or college, regardless of race or colour, are eligible for enrolment in 
the Tiaiiiing Coips, wliosc officers should on first appointment receive commissions 
as JSecond Lieutenants on the special list of the Territorial Force, or in the case of 
Uurof^)eaus and Anglo Indians, on the list of the Auxiliary Foice, they being paid as 
such for any period spent in camp or at a course of instruction. 

Kegariling the Territorial Force, the Committee suggest that its units should be 
erganiscid iu every respect on the same lines as those of the regular huiiau Army, while 
the Auxiliary Force should be organi»ed as regular British units. Both the Territorial 
and the Auxiliary Forces must be liable for general military service, both within and 
without the borders, including service in aid of the civil power, this liability being 
enforceable only in emergency and under the special orders of the Govcrnor-Glcnerai-in- . 
Council. 

The Teriitorial Force must bo of two classes, om* recruited from rural areas as at 
present and the other from urban areas in order to give an opportunity to the educated 
classes, the system of training being the same as that in vogue in the Auxiliary Force. In 
the course of time recruitment to the urban battalions must be limiteii to those who had 
previous military training in the University Corps. The Committee suggest that the 
minimum period of training must be three months in the fiist year and two in subsequent 
years, instead of a limited number of days now, and when tlie provincial battalions had 
attained a higher standard of efficiency an attempt should be made to raise a few cavalry 
squadrons in those districts wiiere it is possible to recruit men who could be trained for 
six months in the first year and three months in subsequent years. The Territorial Force 
should not be expended beyond the limits of a second line force of strength and no ex* 
pension of the Auxiliary Force is necessary at present. 

The Committee recommend that an employer who places hindrance in the way of his 
employee carrying out his training in the Force should be liable to punishment as in 
Australia, Adequate concessions are proposed tor the Auxiliary and urban units of the 
Territorial Forces in the shape of allowances to cover actual out-of-pocltet expenses iu 
connection with parailes and salary for days spent in camp. In the case of provincial 
battalions additional remuneration is proposed in view of the rigorous character of their 
service. Platoon commanders in the Territorial Force should get Viceroy’s Commissions 
in the ranks of Jemadar and iSubedar, etc., but not Honorary King’s Commissions in addi- 
tion, wffiile officers of the higher grades in the Territorial Force and members of the 
Auxiliary Force should get Commissions as Second Lieutenants, Lieutenants and Captains, 
granted by the Governor-General iu the name of the King, as in the Canailian Militia. 
The Committee suggest the expansion of the Advisory Committees and wide res- 
ponsibility for recruitment, the Local Governments to be consulted before raising a 
new unit. 

Tlie Auxiliary Force must be confined to British subjects, Anglo-Indians eligible to 
enrolment in this occupying the same privileges as British subjects of pure European 
descent. The Committee consider that if their proposals are accepted regarding liability 
for service, general treatment and the form of commission, there will exist between the 
Auxiliary Force and the Territorial Force no distinction based solely upon race to which 
any reasonable exception could be taken. The Committee is assured that expenditure 
upon the improvement of the Territorial Force on sound lines would meet with no 
opposition from the Indian taxpayer and observe that any increase in expenditure must 
not allowed to prejudice the strength and efficiency of the Kegular Army, 

Colonel Gidney, in his note, objects to arbitrary conscription on some railways and 
pleads that those Anglo Indians eligible to join the Auxiliary Force must enjoy the same 
privileges as European British subjects in criminal trials. 
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The Civil Justice Committee v^ras appointed “ to enquire into the opoiations and 
effects of the substantive and adjective Jaw, whether enacted 
Civil Justice Com- or otherwise, followed by the courts in India in the disposal of 
mittee civil suits, appeals, applications for revision and other civil 

litigation (including the execution of decrees and orders), with 
a view to ascertaining and reporting whether any and what changes and improvements 
should be made so as to provide lor the more speedy, economical and satisfactory despatch 
of business transacted in the courts and lor the more speedy, economical and satisfactoi y 
execution of the processes issued by the courts 

The Committee consisted of Mr. Justice Q. G. Kankin, of the Calcutta High Court 
(Chairman), Mr. Justice Louis Stuart, of the Allahabad High Court, Dr. IT. X. DcSousa, 
Barrister, District and Sessions Judge in the Bombay Presidency, and Dewau Bahadur 
Sir Tirumalai Desika Achariyar Avargal, Vakil, Trichinopoly, The report is signed by 
these members as well as by Sir Te] Bahadur Sapru and Mr, H. P, DuvaJ, I.C.S., who 
were coopted on the Committee for the purpose of considering the report at the close of 
investigation. In each province the Committee visited two or three practising lawyers 
who were also coopted as temporary members. 

The report was published on fciie 19th March liaving been signed on the 2nd January 
last. The Committee opened its sittings on the 4th February, 1924, and continued them 
at the chief ceiilivs of the administration of justice in British India, until the 12th Septem- 
ber, 1924. It examined curing this time no less than 373 witnesses, and received 
written memoranda from various public bodies and individuals. The balance of the time 
subsequent to mid-September was occupied by the compilation of the Ueport. 

The committee, while making a survey of delay in the disposal of suits, point out 
that the situation is serious in Bengal, Assam, Mailras, Bombay and Sind. They refer 
to a suit in the United Provinces, in which there were over 1,000 detendants, and to 
another suit in the I'uiijab where there were over 1,100 defendants. 

The comruittt^e scveiely condemn the metho<iB of receiving and eheedving plaints, th^ 
issuing of sumInon^es aud the preparation of cause list, but point out that the mass of 
arrears took the heart out of the presiding officers, in the molussils leading to a lack of 
proper supervision and laxity hi several other directions. The committee even discovered 
instances where judgnmuts had not been delivered until a year after the arguments had 
been heard. There was no advantage in taking up the time of already over\vorke<l pre- 
siding officers in recording evidence on commission and the committee recommend in their 
place appointment of qualilnd pleadcis with the powers of a court. As another means 
of giving relief to district judg< s, the committee suggest alterations in the jurisdiction 
of lower courts and devolution of work, besides an increase m the number of courts in 
places where the existing courts are overworked and undermanned. In particular, the 
committee recommend the development of village tribunals and investing them with 
jurisdiction for the trial of suits up to the value of Ks. 100. 

The evil of routing is proposed to be controlled by proclaiming it a penal offence an<i 
amendment of the J^egal Practitioners Act is suggested, providing for reasonable and just 
remuneration to both senior and junior pleaders in important cases instead of leaving 
the latter’s remuneration to the grace of the senior. The comraitleo approve of the sug- 
gestion for the appointment of i-egistrars in district head-quarters to relieve the district 
judges of administrative and miscellaneous duties, and to act as heads of unilied offices 
of all the courts situated in district headquarters 

Touching on the recruitment and training of judicial officers, the committee empha- 
sise that the possession of a law decree should be made an indispensable condition of 
appointment and suggest a scheme of selection from among nominated candidates. As 
regards district and sessions judgships the committee base their recommendations on the 
assumption that for many years to come a larger percentage of them would be recruited 
from the Indian Civil Service cadre and remark that the evidence points to the necessity 
of more intensive legal training during the probationery period. It is, therefore*, proposed 
to place the young civilian in entire charge of muiif-iPs and subordinate judge’s court 
durine: a certain period of his training, so that he might familiarise himself with execu- 
tion work and administrative duties before being appointed as district judge. A certain 
number of civilians, the committee understand, have availed themselves of the concessions 
by way of bonus for the prosecution of legal studies at the Inns of Court and returned 
to India after completing the course. 

Commercial litigation was on the increase in the Punjab, Delhi, Bombay, the United 
Provinces and Burma ami provision must be made in places like Delhi, Amritsar, Cawn- 
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fore and Abmedabad for reaeouable number of officers to ensure commercial cases being 
disposed of without delay and with satisfaction of the business community. The committee, 
therefore, recommend the training of selected officers iu the courts of presidency towns 
where commercial cases are handled, provided the local Governments concerned cannot, 
on duauoial grounds, depute to England selected officers fot train ing in oommeiciallaw 
and practice. 

The committee recommend a total abolition of the practice of granting injunctions 
to restrain arbitration proceedings because arbitration should, in their opinion, be en- 
couraged as much as possible. 

The committee feel unable to favour the proposal to establish in Calcutta a city civil 
court on the analogy of Madras, either on grounds of economy or expedition, because 
cases affecting immovable property should be determined only m the High Court. As 
for Bombay, there was a bill prepared by the local Government with the object of 
granting extended jurisiiiction to the Bombay small causes court and thereby relieve 
congestion of work in the High Court. But the committee advise postponement of this 
drastic alteration as there is a prospect of reduction in work. Regarding Rangoon also 
the committee discountenance the establishment of a civil court and observe that so 
long as two High Court ]udge8 are coping with first instance work the preference of 
the commercial community of Rangoon for the present system should be respected. But 
the committee suggest relief by the introduction of remitted actions on the analogy of 
the English system, No High Court judge who has accumulated about ten reserved 
judgments ought to sit in court until he has disposed of them, because to argue new 
cases before him would be to address oneself to a mortgaged mind. 

In case trial courts and first appellate courts cannot be substantially strengthened 
the committee would suggest a restriction of Letttrs Patent appeals arising out of second 
appeals and a change in the form in which second appeals are to be scrutinised, besides 
an obligation on the part of the appellant to deposit a fixed sum as security for the 
respondent’s costs. It was conceivable that the requirement of security might exclude a 
good appeal, but failure to impose such requirement would in many cases end in the 
failure of the respondent to recoup his costs. 

The committee recommend that facilities should be increased for the payment of decrees 
to the court of decree-holder by money order. Such a procedure would limit disputes as 
to payment. 

The committee emphasise the importance of inspections by High Court judges in 
districts so that personal guidance might be given and officers responsible for idleness 
or perversity dealt with suitably. The duties of registrars in High Court should be ex- 
tended in order to i-elit ve High Court judges of a portion of aiiministrative work, when 
possible, and no person should be appointed as registrar unless he had considerable experi- 
ence as a civil judge. 

The committee remark that the project of codification of Hindu law could not be reject- 
ed as impracticable from the legal point of view, provided an attempt was made by stages. 

Justice Stuart, Sir T. Desikachari and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, in a note, condemn 
the benand system as one that cannot brook reasoned scrutiny and propose a rule to 
prohibit all pleas couched in order to let in proof of the unreality of duly executed 
and registered instruments. On the other hand. Justice Rankin, Mr. DeSooza and Mr. 
Duval do not favour the proposal as they are not satisfied that the expected results would 
be obtained. 

The committee then examine the general conditions of work in various High Courts 
iu all their aspects and make running criticisms along with their minor recommendations, 
These and other major recommendations contained in the report are classified into groups 
feo as to help in legislative action being taken thereon or other effect being given to them. 

The Coal-Committee was appointed to inquire and report generally on what measures 
can be taken by Government, the coal trade, the railways and 

Coal Committee ports, whether singly or in combination, to stimulate the export 

Report. of suitable coal from Calcutta to Indian and foreign ports, and,. 

in particular, whether effective measures can be taken for the 
pooling and grading of Indian coal for export and for bunkering, and how the cost of such 
measures should be met.” 

The Committee consisted of Mr. Noyce (President), Sir Bajendranath Mukherji, 
Messrs, F, G, Legge, S. 0. Stuart Wiliams, J. W, A. Bell, H. A. F, Whitworth, W, 0, 
Banerjec, and Mr. H. P. V. Townend (Secretary). 
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As regards quality the Committee consider that the best Indian coals can compete in 
any market in the East, bat for much competition to be effective only the best coals 
should be exported, and particular care should be taken so as not to allow the overseas 
purchaser to be raisiCKl as to the precise quality of the coal to be ddivered. Except at 
Bangoon and Madras, Inlian coal could hardly hop^! to compete in overseas markets if its 
pithead price was higher than Rs. 2 to Rs. 2-8 as. for Singapore, Rs. 5-4 as. for Colombo,, 
and Rs. 5 for Bombay and Karachi. Rs. 6 per ton might bo taken as the average raising 
cost for the Jharia field and Rs. 6 per ton for the Raneeganj field. 

The prohibition of female labour would have serious effects on raising costs and under 
the condition tliere was no possibility of any reductions iu wages. Increased use of 
mechanical appliance lor coal cutting wouhi not reduce raising costs, unless it were 
accompanied by an improvement iu raising and rail way facilities, which would permit of 
an increased output. Two methods of reducing costs were an increase in output and 
avoidance of stacking. i£ stacking were avoided at least eight annas per ton on total 
output of coal could be saved. 

Bally Bridge should be constructed with the least possible delay and the possibility of 
its being used by the Bengal-Nagpur Railway should be further examined. Various 
suggestions are made for the improvement of Railway facilities. The working expenses on 
both the East Indian and the Bengal-Nagpur Railways have incr«.‘ased, in idie opinion of 
the Committee, by a very much higher percentage than their receipts on coal. The 
difference between the present rates charged on export in India and South Africa was 
favourable to Indian coal. No statist ical case could be made out for reducing railway 
charges on coal, but such reduction should be made on general grounds. On these grounds 
the Committee recommend raising the rebate on export coal trom 25 to ‘61 an<l half per cent.. 
The grant of a rebate on export coal was preferable to that of a reduced rate. 

Preferential wagon supplies should be restricted to loco coal, including coal for inland 
river navigation companies, to coal for works of public utility and to certified coal for 
export, the balance of wagons available being distributed to the collieries on a propor- 
tionate basis. This sysif-rn should be brought into force as soon as possible, but at least 
six moiithb’ not.icM of the proposed change shouUi be given to the coal trade and to 
consu HUM’S. 

When the post of Coa! Transportation Officer is abolished, a whole-time railway officer 
should be aiipointrd to facilitate the movement of export coal. If facilities for the move- 
ment of Coal at the Docks were improved to the extent recommended by the f^ort Com- 
missioners, it should prove sufficient to deal adequately with any extension of the existing 
coal traffic, which could be regariled as probable in the near future. The qnt‘btion of the 
most suitable type of mechanical loading appliances for Calcutta should be investigated at 
an early date by an expert committee, which should report on the best type of mechanical 
loading plant adapted to all types of open wagons. The committee should also investigate 
the possibiliy of using shoots for coal loaded by hand. The financial conditions of the 
Port of Calcutta were not such as to justify a drastic reduction of charges on coal. No* 
statistical case for reducing the present level of charges could be established, < but a 
reduction should be made on general grounds. This reduction should take the form of a 
reduction of four annas in river dues on certified export coal. Steamer freights for coal 
could not in tin' present basis of working steamers be considered excessive. There was no- 
prospect iu the near future of a reduction in rates of freight on coal frem Calcutta. 

It would be veiy difficult for individual exporters of Indian coal to establish 
themselves in overseas markets, owing to the bad repute into which all Indian coal ha^ 
fallen A grading board should therefore be immctiiately established which would grade 
collieries which proluced coal for export and wouhi arrange the issue of certificates for 
each consignment of coal exported. The most suitable constitution of the grading board 
would be the Chief Engineer, Mining Boanl, as Chairman ; representatives of the Indian. 
Mining Association anfl the Indian Mining Federation, one nominee each of the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce and the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce. The last twe^ 
mernliers would represent the consumers' interests on the board. 

^ Exporters of coal to Bombay should be prepared to submit their coal to analysis whm 
selling to consumers in Bombay. The pooling of coal for export was impossible in India- 
and propaganda was necessary by the exporters of Indian coal at overseas ports. 

Mr. W. C. Bannerj^a, Vice-Chairman, Indian Mining Federation, and one of the 
members of the Committee, in his valuable dissenting minute- 
Minute of Dissent. to the report says : “ As I review the situation the only dis- 
tressing coDcluBion to which I am disposed to be driven is that 
Government themselves did not realise the grave injury which the loss of foreign market 

4(a) 
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meAUt for the Indian ooai trade. In the press communiqne, dated 25th Kovember, 1922, 
in which provisional decision of the Government to withdraw the embargo was announocd 
the signidoant observation was made that ** a comparison of the prices of coal in Singapore 
and Colombo with those of similar qualities for Calcutta rendered doubtful whether any 
large export trade will be possible.** It would seem that the Government deferred the 
withdrawal of embargo till they were satisfied that the disparity of prices of Indian 
and foi'eign coal was sufficiently wide to render the recovery of export market by Indian 
coal an extremely unlikely and problematic proposition. The Indian Coal Export trade 
wap cut oft at a moment when it reached its highest point, and it is the effect of this 
one severe blight which is still writ large on the present depressed state of the trade, jjxr 1 

*‘ I entirely dissent from the view that quality was an important factor in the loss 
of market already sustained or is even to-day the dominating factor in the coal export 
situation. Owing to a boom in industrial activity, as also the inci eased bunkering demand 
owing to a large volume of tonnage entering the Indian ports in the year 1919 and 1920, 
the coal prices in these years were naturally high and the shippers who were often 
middlemen had no doubt to make up the composite cargo and ship a mixture of different 
gi’ades of coal in order to adjust prices. But it is idle to aigue that the coal trade 
would have alloweti the valuable port markets to go out of his hands by continuing to 
supply coal of unsatisfactory quality. 1 am prepared to give the Indian coal trade 
credit for that much of good sense that it would have made the best endeavour to impiovc 
the quality of coal directly, it were obvious that their market in the centres of com^Mdition 
was seriously imperilled. In fact, when the shipments were rcbumed after the withdrawal 
of embargo, the coal trade gave special attention to the quality of coal shipped. It is 
useless to argue on the intrinsic value of the best grades of Indian coal. It is enough 
to recognise that Indian coal except of the very lowest grade is good enough for all 
ordinary kinds of consumption. This beuig so, it appears to me that the problem of re- 
covery of export market by the Indian coal trade is the problem piimarily of price and 
then of quality. It is my view that my colleagues have ovet stressed tho aspect of quality 
to absolutely unwarranted proportions." 


A Govt, of India Home Department Communique issued on the 20th March states that 
the Secretary of State for India, with the concurrence of a 
Govt. Servants Conduct majority of votes at a meeting of the Council of India held on 
Rules. the lOth February, 1925, has macie the following amendments 

in the Government Scrvanle Conduct Rules, namely, for Rule 
2 of the said Rules the following shall be substituted : 

“(1) Save as otherwise provided in this Rule a Government servant shall not, except 
with the previous sanction of the Government of India, (a) accept dirtctly or indirecthy 
on his own behalf 01 on behalf of any other person, or (b) permit any member of his family 
so to accept, any gift, gratuity or reward, or any offer of a gift, grutuiiy or leward from 
an Indian. 

“(2) The head of a Government or administration, or a political officer may accept 
a ceremonial gift frpm an Indian prince 01 chief it the gift is such that a ictuin present 
will be made at the expense of the Government. A gift so accepted shall be deposited in 
the Government toehakbana. 

“(8) Any Government servant may accept from any Indian a complimentary present of 
flowers or fruit or similar articles of trifling value, but all Government servants shall use 
their best endeavours to disconrsge the tender of such gifts. 

“ (4) Any Government servant may accept, or permit any member of his fanaily to 
accept, from an Indian who is his personal friend a wedding present of a value which is 
reasonable in all the circumstances of the case, and w’hich in the case of a wedding present 
offered to a European Government servant, or to a mt^ber of his family, does not exceed 
Bs. 200. All Government servants shall use their best endeavomes to discourage the tender 
uf such presents, and such acceptance or permission shall be reported to the Local Govern- 
ment, and, if the Local Government so requires, the present shall be retnrned to the donor. 

(ft) If a Government servant cannot without giving undue offence refuse a gift of 
aubstantial value from an Indian, be may accept the same, but shall, unless the Govern- 
ment of India by special orcer oiberwise oricet, deliver the gift to the Government. 

Far Rule 4 of the said Buies the following shall be substituted ; 
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(1) A Government Bervaut shall not, save with the previous sanction of the Local 
Government, receive any trowel, key or other similar article offered to him at a ceremonial 
function, such as the laying of a foundation stone or the opening of a public building, 

*• (2) A Local Government may delegate its power of sanction under sub-ruJe (1) to 
Commissioners of divisions, or in the Madras Presidency to the Board of Bevenue. 

{$) Nothing in sub-rule (1) shall be deemed to apply to the bead of any Local Govern- 
ment or administration, to any member of the Governor-General’s or a Governor’s Executive 
Council, to the Commissioner in Sind, to the members of a board of llevenue, to a Financial 
Commissioner or to any J udge of a High Court.*' 


The Political Secretary, Alwar State, issued the following State report on the firing 
that took place in Alwar early in June : — “Distorted and 

The Alwar Firing* grossly exaggerated accounts of the recent occurrences at 
Nimuebana, in the Alwar State, have recently appeared in 
certain papers. Prominence is given to these mischievous perversions ot tacts, evidently 
produced by interested parties. His Highness’s Government, therefore, consider it desi- 
rable to publish an authoritative contradiction in order to dispel any erroneous impres- 
sions that may have been created by them. The facts are as follows : 

“ For some months past persistent attempts bad been made by agitators to stir up dis- 
affection among the Rajput cultivators of Bansur and Thanagazi tehsils of the State, The 
ostensible cause of the agitation was dissati station with the terms of the recent settlement, 
but there is reason to suppose that it was in reality instigated by some agency outside the 
Bute. Meetings of an intlammatory nature were held, contrary 10 the State regulations, 
but these were not prevented by the State in the hope that the malcontents would 
eventually vt ntilate ihcir grievance, real or imaginary, in a constitutional manner. Not 
a single application has, however, been received by His Highness to this riay, ami when two 
brief telegrams were leoeived, purporting to emanate from the so-called Rajput Committee 
in the two affected thasilg, His Highness then deputed a commission to make enquiries 
on the spot. 

“ Two attempts were made by sending State officials to summon the agitators before 
the commission, but they declined to appear in order to avail themselves of the opportu- 
nity 80 afforded of submitting any representation they desired to make to the State 
authorities. They persisted m their attitude of open defiance and continued to collect 
arras and to hold disloyal meetings. On the return of the comsr'ission from their fruitless 
errand, the leaders of the movement were summoned to Alwar, but they refused to come. 
Every attempt was again made to persuade them to desist from their undesirable attitude 
but with no effect, 

“ Subsequently, news was received that they were convening another meeting, to be 
held on the border of the Alwar and Jaipur States. Cultivators were enjoined to come 
in large numbers with arms and were thi'eatcn^ with caste excommunication and the 
use of force if they failed to attend. His Highness’s Government immediately issued notices 
forbidding the meeting and warning the cultivators not to take part in this or other 
(iisloyal meetings, but to ventilate their grievances in the constitutional way. 

“ In spite of these instructions a meeting was held at Nimuchana, where a quantity 
of arms and stores bad been collected. It was openly declared that any action on the 
part of the State would be resisted by force of arms. 

** At this stage His Highness’s Government v^ere reluctantly compelled to take steps 
to arrest the leaders- The Sessions Judge and the Inspcctor-Gcneial of Police were 
instructed to proceed to the scene of the trouble and a detachment of State troops was 
sent with them. On arrival at Nimuchana, where the disaffected cultivators, armed with 
guns, swords and other weapon, had gathered in force, prolonged and repiated efforts 
were made to bring these persons to their senses by reason and persuasion. Finally, 
the Sessions Judge definitely ordered the men to disperse and warned them that if 
they failed to do so force would be used. The men refused to comply with the order and 
declared that they were prepared to kill, or be killed. The Sessions Judge then instructed 
the troops to surround the village, and still further attempts at persuasion were made, 
but the cultivators advanced to within dangerous proximity of the troops and some of 
the mob fired. 
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“ There was then no alternative but to give the order to return the Are. A few rounds 
were fired, the resulting casualties being two killed and four wounded, of whom one 
more died subsequently. Thirty-three persons were arrested, and possession was taken 
of tbs large quantity of arras and ammunition. Before the troops entered the village a 
few huts caught fire, probably from the powder of the muzssle-loading guns used by the 
mob, but certainly from no deliberate action on the part of the State officers or men to set 
fire to the huts, as suggested in some of the reports spread by malicious persons. Prompt 
help was rendered to the wounded and compensation was ordered to be paid to villagers 
whose huts were destroyed. An enquiry is now being instituted to ascertain the origin 
and tlie cause of the agitation, and further opportunity is being given to the loyal culti- 
vatois, who may consider that they have grievances, to represent before the officers 
conducting the enquiry, 

Tle-ic lias been apparent delay in issuing this statement which is principally 
due to the following causes: (1) That His Highness’s Government did not desire the 
misdeeds of a of liiB Highness’s subjects to be advertised publicly, and hoped that 
this woulii eventually not be necessary : (2) that the editor of the “ I’ratap” of Cawnpore 
visited Alwar and without permission, proceeded to the scene of the incident, where he 
was n cognised ami brought back as, after having published the grossly exaggerated and 
falsely concocted statements he could scarcely expect the State to show him the courtesy of 
being taken lound. He was, however, shown some of the arms and ammunition collected 
in AUar, aud was also allowed to make certain observations for himself, upon which he 
stated that ho was surprised at the statements made in his paper, and that he would 
proceed to contradict them. As these contradictions have not so far reached His High- 
ness’s Governmi'iit, and other papers have evidently taken the lead from the “ Pratap ” 
it has now' become imperative in the interests of His Highness’s subjects to publish a 
contradiction of the false accounts.” 


On the 8lh February 192-1 a resolution was moved by Diwan Bahadur Kangachariar re- 
commending an early revision of the Government of India Act 

Reforms Enquiry with a view to secure for India full self-governing dominion 

Committee status within the Briiish Empire and provincial autonomy in 

the provinces, amendnu nt to this resolution was moved by 
Pandit Motiial Nehru suggesting the summoning at an early date of a Bound Table 
('onference to recommend, with due regard to the protection of the rights and interests, '' 
of important minorities, the scheme of a constitution for India ; and after dissolving thic 
('entrai Legislature to place the said scheme for approval before a newly elected Indj4n 
Legislature and submit the same to British Parliament to be embodied in a statute. 

The resolution as araend(d was adopted by the Assembly on the 18th February 
1924, 76 non-officials voting for and 48 voting against. In the course of bis final 
speech delivered on the same day, the Hon’ble bir Malcolm Hailey indicated that 
the Government were prepared to institute an enquiry, “ If our enquiry ” he 
said, into the defects of the working of the Act shows the feasibility and the [wssibi- 
lity of any advance within the Act, that is to say, by the rule-making power provided 
by Parliament under the statute, we are willing to make a recommendation to that 
effect, but if our enquiry sbbws that no advance is possible without amending the Consti- 
tution, then the question of advance must be left as an entirely open and sejmrate 
issue on which the Government is in no way committed. To that extent the scope of 
our enquiry goes somewhat beyond that originally assigned to it, but I must again 
emphasise the fact that it does not extend beyond that scope to the amendment of the 
Constitution itself.” 

This debate was followed by the appointment of an official Committee for the purpose 
of examining the Government of India Act and its working and of exploring the possibi- 
lities of amondmerrts calculated to lead to improvements in the working of the machinery. 

The cicum8tanc(‘s under which this Committee was constitut^»d and its personnel 
and terms of refercnc have been set forth in the last issue of the Register (see 1924 Vol I 
p, 541), The Committee began its work on the 4tb August 1924 and held the first public 
sitting to hear evidences on the 7th (see 1924 Vol. 11 p. 40). The hearing of evidence* 
continued up to 24th October. The final report was issued in March 1926, In the follow- 
ing pages we give an exhaustive summary of both the Majority and Minority Reports. 



Reforms Enquiry Committee Report 

(For BaAwr History See Register 1924, VoL Ip. 541 & VoU Up- 40)» 

The motive for appointing a Committee to inquire into the working of 
the Indian Constitution of 1919 was two-fold. It was intended to call the- 
bluff of the Swarajya Party Election manifesto of October, 1 923, and at the 
same time to tost the complaints that ware being made almost universally 
by Indian well-wishers of the Reforms, whose friendliness and moderation 
of temper could not be questioned that the Reformed Constitution waa 
failing and could not be made to serve satisfactorily its intended purpose aa 
a training school for responsible Government. 

The Swarajist Election manifesto declared : — 

The Party bclit-ve^; that the gniUing motive of the British in governing India is- 
to serve the yeliish interests of their own country, and tiie so-calied Reforms are a mere 
blind to farth(‘r the said iubtrests, undtM- the pretence of granting responsible Government 
in India, the real object l>eing to continue the exploitation of the unlimited resources of 
the country by keeping Indians pcimanently in a subservient position to Britain by 
denying them at home and abroad the most elementary rights of citizenship." 

The manifesto was disingenuous, because there were among those 
who framed it men who had known Lord Minto or Lord Morley. Lord 
Hardinge or Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Ix>rd Chelmsford or Mr. Montagu, 
or had known eriough of their record to know them not only incapable of 
the duplicity and stupidity imputed to them, but as themselves convinced 
and warm adherents of the policy of Indian self-government, who had in 
the face of great difficulties and obstructions, done their best to build the 
road towards its attainment. It was silly, because even without such know- 
ledge, no man of adult intelligence in public affairs could so misread political 
psychology or bo misled by such misreading. It was paralytic, because it 
attempted, in policy an impossible straddle between the anarchism of Mr, 
Gandhi and political constitutionalism —constructive democracy. The* 
inherent ricketiiiess of its programme (combined with Mr. 0. R. Das’s flirtations 
with Bengal terrorism) has not failed to develop itself during the last 
fifteen months in indicating dissensions and confusion in the counsels of the 
National Congress parties. 

Tho Reforms Eiupiiry Committee was requested — 

To enquire into the (fifTiculticfl arising from or defects inherent to the working of 
the Government of India Act and tiic Rules thereuntlcr, and to investigate the feasibility 
and desirability of secui-mg remedicH for such difficulties or defects, consistent with thi? 
structure and policy and jiurpose of the Act." 

They presented two reports, one signed by the throe English members, 
with Sir Mahomed Shaft (member of the Council of State) and the Maharaja 
of Burdwan (who also in a personal report expressed an intermediate 
opiniou), the other by tho four remaining Indian members. There is little 
substantial discrepancy between the reoognitioii on which rest the criticisms 
of the two sections as to difficulties and defects, though tho emphasis laid on 
them differs. The majority observe that tho Minority deal with some 
matters which they had felt themselves precluded from considering by the 
terms of tho reference, and therefore did not allude to. The Minority say 
that they felt at the outset that, though it was open to them to examine a 
wide field, so far as inquiry was concerned, in the matter of remedial proposals 
their scope was limited by the language used in the reference ; but that 
5 
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whilst the remedies they were competent as a Committee to recommend must 
consist with the structure# policy and purpose of the Act, or be addressed 
to the remedy of administrative imperfections they had held that if the 
inquiry showed that such remedies would not lead to any substantial advance# 
they were not precluded from indicating their views to that effect. The 
minority had warrant for this attitude in the words used by Sir Malcolm 
Hailey in announcing the proposal of an inquiry. : 

We do not limit ourselves to demanding that the system should be further tested. 
We propose to make a serious attempt to invcftigate justifiable complaints against the 
working of the scheme in practice, to assess the causes and to examine tbe remedies 
necessary. We claim that this must piecetie any general inquiry into the policy and 
scheme of the Act itself or general advance within the Act, 

“ If our inquiry into the difficulties of the working of the Act shows the feasibility 
‘Of any advance within the Act, that is to say by use of the rule-making power provided 
under the Statute, we are willing to n^ake recommendations to that effect, but if our 
inquiry shows that no advance »s possible without amending the constitution, then the 
question of advance must be left as an entirely open and separate issue, on which the 
'Oovernment is in no way committed.” 

While the Majority refrained from the expression of any such opinion, 
they quote, with apparent concurrence, the judgment of the Governoi-in- 
Council of the United Provinces that the partial dyarchy of tbe Reformed 
constitution is “a complex confused system, having no logical basis, rooted in 
compromise, and defensible only as a transitional expedient.’* They accord 
to the Reform constitution the very moderate testimonial that, whilst the 
period during which it has been enforced has been too short to enable a 
“ well-founded opinion as to its success ’* to be formed, the evidence furnished 
to them was “far from convincing them ** that it had failed. Turning to 
the report of the Government of the United Provinces quoted above, we 
find that the conclusion of Sir William Marris and his Council on their 
whole inquiry was that there is no half-way house between the constitution 
which they so forcibly damn and a new constitution, and that concepsions 
falling short of complete provincial autonomy will placaro no section of the 
opponents of the existing system. 

“ It Beeme,” they say, “ to the Govcrnov-in-Councii tbar the difficulties and defects 
inherent in the scheme are quite incorabJe by any mere alteration of the Act or rulep. 
‘The utmost that changes eo rcbtnctrd could do wou]<i be to oil the wheels of tbe constitu- 
tional machinery, they could have no eff^^ct on tho general and permanent tendencies of 
?the constitution itself.” 

This conclusion is not obscurely implicit in the report of the Majority, 
as it is explicit in that of the Minority. 

The Majority make recommendations, from few of which the Minority 
expressly or uncompromisingly dissent, for enabling the constitution to be 
worked with less friction and greater efiiciency. None of these recommenda- 
tions really touch the inhei eiit vices of the dyarcbicai constitution in regard 
to its main purpose of forming a training ground in the working of Parlia* 
mentary institutions. And it is these that it is most necessary to examine. 

The Majority, after expressing those gloomy views of Dyarchy, proceed 
io say tbe best they can for it : and this is all they can say : 

” A complex con*>titution like the <^yarchy requires more particularly to be worke<i by 
reasouabie men m a reasonable epirn, if deadlocks aie not to ensue.” (So, wbisper 
the Minority, does any constitution whatever?) “ The existing constitution is working 
in most Pjovinces, and it is giving a training ground in Parliamentary Government to 
the electorate, and also to the memberB of the Legielatuie and to Indian Mmistei^. 
If recently in Borrjc ot the Provincts it has not achieved the expected measure of succe^i, 
it is because it was not woiked on the lints and in the spirit which were intended,” 
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The maiority express their opinion that except by some form of 
dualism it was not possible to afiPord an “ equally taluablo training 
towards responsible Government in India “ and still to safeguard those 
conditions upon which Government depends. This last phrase indicates 
what it was that determined the framers of the constitution to accept 
a scheme in which so many inherent faults were freely recognised at 
the time. They did not see how they could safely go further towards 
responsible institutions without losing the control which they deemed it 
then essential to retain in the hands of the Governments, pending further 
Parliamentary experience. This is an intelligible and arguable position, 
but it ought to be recognised that the kinks in the constitution which were 
introduced with a view to such safeguarding, may really have been, as the 
Minority and practically all Indian witnesses argue they are, destructive to 
the concurrent purpose of giving a training ground in Pariiamentqry 
Government. 

The Matiority attribute some of the difficulty in working the constitution 
to the atmosphere in which it was introduced but admit that within 
the legislatures themselves there was at the commencoraent a spirit of 
goodwill.’' The Minority say : 

“ The very fact of the abstention of the advanceti polit ical party from co-operation in 
working the reform hrjped to give them a better start than they might have Ikvi, had the 
Swarajists entered the Councils. The rninotity, theieforr, do not admit the theory that 
the JTt(»rms have not been given a lair trial, or perceive how they could have bern worked 
in a bettef t.piiif if instnot of men who offere^l to take af!vaut.age of them, others, tiankly 
opposed, had entered the Councils. With the views these heid at the t.me, reforms w^uld 
have broken down at a vtMy early stage. The atmosphere which prevailed outside the 
Councils was one of hostility to the Act. 

The crucial Parliamentary defects of the constitution as a training 
ground for responsible administration (admitted, though not emphasised, by 
the Majority) are brought out very clearly by the Minority. The first is the 
inter-dependenco of the administration of “ reserved ” and ’* transferred ” 
«ubiect8, and the mutual reactions of policy in regard to them. 

The Minority add that Ministers can not be responsible solely to the 
Legislature, as the Parliamentary Joint Committee intended, because of the 
very real cont rol that the Finance Department must exercise over all expen- 
diture, and because the points of view' of popular Miriisters a/id of members 
of Executive Councils in charge of inter-current departments, who owe no 
responsibility to the Legislature and are steeped in official traditions, may 
and not infrequently do differ. In Madras and to some extent in one or two 
other Provinces, Governors have ignored the principles of the constitution, 
and treated both the responsible Ministers and the official heads of Depart- 
ment as constituting a single Cabinet. The Majority recommend that 
joint deliberation between the two sides of the Government on important 
questions should be definitely enjoined by a Rule. But this proposal^ like 
the Madras practice, as has been repeatedly pointed out, is neither dyarchy 
nor responsible governmefit ; the responsibility oE the Ministers to the Council 
must needs be in competition wito their responsibility as members of a 
Combined Cabinet, whilst there is no real responsibility of the other members 
of such a Cabinet to the Council. 

In the present phase of politics the representatives of the electors must 
show as a whole the temper of an Opposition : if they do not do so 
they will be undercut by a new Opposition, as they were in the last 
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election, very largely, by the Swarajists. The Majority refer to this fact as 
showing misunderstanding by the Electors of the intention of Dyarchy, and 
need for their fuller education. The electors simply do not understand how 
any man can serve two masters. They still regard Ministers as Government 
servants. The functioning of the Councils under these circumstances is not 
and cannot be made a training for Ministerial Parliamentary responsibility, 
the Ministers not being Party leaders, however much it may bo made a 
training for Ministerial administration, which is a different thing. 

The Committee had verbal and written evidence from past or present 
Indian Ministers and Executive Councillors from all the Provi/joes. All of 
these (they include two Rajas) were men of selected ability and capacity in 
public affairs who had entered the Councils and taken office to support 
the Reforms and had personal administrative experience of their working. 
With the exception of three out of five ex-Ministers from Bengal, no doubt 
disheartened by the proceedings of the Swarajists in last year's Council, all 
these witnesses gave reasoned opinions varied but congruous, impossible to 
dismiss as negligible merely because the Governors in Council officially 
(for reasons not so clearly expressed) opposed their conclusions, that the 
experiment of dyarchy has already taught all that it can be used to teach, 
that it is impossible to work it satisfactorily, that it is condemned, not only 
by themselves, who have tried to work it, aiid by all politicians of all Indian 
parties, but by an increasingly pronounced popular feeling, due to its failure 
to fulfil popular expoctatiijns — that no mere alterations of Rules and Orders 
under the Act of 1919 can avert increasing difficulty arid disorganisation in 
its administration, and that the time has come for attacking the considera* 
tiori of further developments with a view to increased Provincial autonomy, 
and (less generally and emphatically) increased responsibility in the Central 
Government. If this opportunity is not taken, the sitnatiorj, they are coir- 
vincod will become yet more difficult. 

The significance of these reports and these opinions cannot be ignored. 
The Minority urge that the constitution should bo put on a permanent 
basis with provisions for automatic progress — that is to say, progressive 
establishrnefit of Provincial autonomy jtccording to the development of the 
Provinces, so as to secure stability in the Government and willing oo-opera- 
tion of the people. The Government ought immediately to take in hand the 
examination of the possibility. The Doctrine that because the Act of 1 919 
contemplated ten years of inactiofj in regard to reform, no motion should be 
made w’itbin that period is a futility which even the I'esponsiblo spokesmen 
of the Indian Government have never themselves accepted. Indian politicians 
are critical and intelligent men, and reasonable men resent an irrational obs- 
tinacy, founded not on practical reasons, but on a formula. Formulas have 
no validity, with Indian philosophy. If there are reasons against extension 
of responsibility, either because Indians are deemed incompetent or the 
electorate unfit to be enlarged, let them be frankly examined and stated, 
and the facts of the position faced. If matters are left as they are the 
Swarajist party will be returned in increased strength at the next elections# 
the defects of dyarchy bo more exasperatingly felt and purposes still further 
defeated. There is gerreral consent that the line of dovelopmmrt lies in the 
direction of provincial autonomy. The implications of that consent should 
now be explored and the practical task of adjusting the constitution in that 
direction taken in hand. {Lord Olivier in Conhmporary Jitview)* 





THE MAJORITY REPORT 

The Majority Report 

The following is a summary of the majority report mgned by 
Sir A. P. Muddiman, Dr Mian Sir Mahomed Shah, the Mahars^a* 
dhiraj of Burdwan* Sic A. Froom, and Sir Henry Moncrieff-Smith;-— 

The Secretary of State, 

1 . The control of the Secretary of State and of the Secretary 
of State in Council ” over the official Governments in India in oases 
affecting purely Indian interests should be relaxed and efforts should 
be directed towards establishing a practice in this respect. 

Govt, of India. — The Executive. 

2. The Governor-General and the other high officials mentioned in 
sub-section (1) of section 110 of the Government of India Act should 
be exempted from the jurisdiction of all Courts and not merely from 
the original jurisdiction of the High Courts. 

3. The powers of the Governor-General in Council to secure by a 
declaration that the development of a particular industry ** shall be a 
central subject should be modified so as to relax the existing res- 
triction and allow the power to be exercised with the concurrence of 
the local government or governments concerned. 

The Indian Legislature. 

4. The Courts should be barred from ** premature interference 
with the Presidents’* of the two Chambers in regard to action proposed 
to be taken in either Chamber. The recommendation applies to the 
Presidents of the Legislative Councils also. 

6. The elected President of the Legislative Assembly should not 
bo required to “vacate his seit as’* a member of the Assembly on 
his acceptance of that office. The recommendation extends to the 
elected Deputy President of the Assembly, to the elected Presidents of 
the Provincial Councils and also to Council Secretaries. 

6. Bills affecting Hindu or Muhammadan Law should be referred, 
after leave for introduction has been given, to two Standing Committees. 
The members of the Standing Committees should consist mainly of 
members of the communities concerned but should include experts in 
Hindu or Muhammadan Law, as the case may be, and also repre- 
sentatives both of the reforming and of the orthodox sections of the 
two communities. They should be appointed by a Committee of 
Selection. Before any arrangements are made on these lines the two 
Chambers of the Indian legislature should however be consulted. 

7. Power should be taken to enable the Government of India to 
prescribe the date on which the railway year shall begin for budget 
purposes and also to present the railway budget separately from the 
general budget. 

8. The bar against women being registered as electors for tho 
Delhi and Ajmer- Merwara constituencies should be removable by the 
passing of a resolution after due notice in the Assembly. 

9. The bar against ** women being elected or nomirwited as 
members *’ of either Chamber of the Indian Legislature or of the Pro- 
vincial Councils should be removable by the passing of resoludons 
after due notice in the Chambers and the Councils. 

6 
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10. Special “representation for factory labourers” in the Legisla- 
tive Assembly should be provided for, if local Governments can make 
arrangements, by election, and if not, by nomination. 

11. The Governor-General should have power to ** nominate 
persons ”, whether officials or non-officials, to be members of either 
Chamber of the Indian Legislatures as “ experts for paiticular bills or 
particular classes of bills. 

12. The existing disqualification from being a member of either 
Chamber of the Indian Legislature or of a Provincial Council which 
follows from a conviction by a criminal court should be modified : (i) by 
increasing the period of sentence which constitutes a disqualification 
from six months to one year : and (ii) by enabling it to be removed 
subject to provisions to secure uniformity by orders of the local 
government instead of only by pardon. 

13. Members of all the legislative bodies constituted under the 

Act should be exempted from : — (i) serving as jurors or assessors ; and 

(ii) arrest and imprisonment for civil causes during meetings of 

the legislature in question and for periods of a week before and 
after such meetings. This recommendation should, however, not be dealt 
with as a question of privilege but by amendment of, or action under* 
the ordinary law. 

14. The corrupt influencing of votes within any of the legislative 
bodies by bribery, intimidation and the like should be made a penal 
offence, and this should not be dealt with at present as a question 
of privilege. 

Provincial Governments~The Executive 

15. Joint deliberation between the two sides of the Government 

on important questions should be definitely enjoined by a rule to be 

included in the Devolution Rules. 

16. The Joint Responsibility of the Ministry is the ideal and the 
Devolution Rules and the Instrument of Instructions should be modified 
80 far as may be necessary, to indicate this rather than that transferred 
subjects may be administered by the Governor acting on the advice of 
a single Minister. 

17. The constitution should provide that a Minister should ordinarily 
get the same salary as a Member of the Executive Council in the 
same province but that this may be varied by an Act of the local 
legislature so as not to bo less than S-Sths of or more than the salaiy 
payable to a Member of the Executive Council in the same 
province. Section 62 , sub-section (l) of the Act should be amended 
accordingly. 

18. The powers of control of the Governor over his Ministers 
should be more expressly indicated by the re-drafting of clause VI of 
the Instrument of Instructions so as to provide that, subject to a Power 
of Interference to prevent unfair discrimination between classes and 
interests to protect minorities and to safeguard his own responsibility 
for reserved subjects and in regard to the interests of the members of 
the permanent services, the Governor should not dissent from the opinion 
of his Ministers. 

19. Provisions should be made in the provincial legislative rulee 
giving a Minister who has resigned the right to make in the Council a 
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personal explanation of the oaiises of his resignation. The proyisions 
should so far as possible follow English practice. 

20. The rules of executive business made by Governors under 
section 49 of the Act should be amended to providci where this is 
not already the case, that— (a) a Member of Council or a Minister should 
be able to make a recommendation to the Governor that any case in 
his own Department should be considered before the joint cabinet or 
before that side of the Government with which it is directly concerned ; 
and (i) the Secretary of the Department or other oflScer with a right 
of direct access to the Governor should inform his Minister of every 
case in which ho differs in opinion from the Minister and of all other 
impoi'tant cases which he proposes to refer to the Governor. 

21. The word “ may in clause 2 of rule (2) of the Transferred 
Subjects (Temporary Administration) Rule should be changed to shall.*' 

22. The provisions as regards Council Secretaries in the provinces 
should be modified - (a) so as to provide that they shall get a reason 
able salary the amount of which will be determined by an Act of the 
Local legislature ; and (b) that on the transferred side the Minister should 
make recommendations for appointment as Council Secretaries for tho 
approval of the Governor, and that when appointed they should hold 
and vacate office with the Minister. 

23. The following provincial reserved subjects should now be 
transferred: — (a) No. 12. Fisheries. In Assam, (b) No. 14. Forests. In 
provinces in which it has not been transferred already, unless the Local 
Government concerned on examination of the position can make out a 
convincing case against transfer, (c) No. 16. Excise. In Assam, (d) No. 26. 
Prom amongst the Industrial matters included in this item the following : — 
(a) boilers, (/) gas, and (g) housing of labour. But boilers and housing 
of labour should remain subject to legislation by the Indian Legislature. 

24. The following action should be taken in regard to other 
provincial subjects.— (a) No. 15. Land Acquisition, Local Governments should 
be consulted as to whether, in so far as it relates to purely provincial 
land acquisition, this subject cannot bo transferred, (b) No. 18. Pro- 
vincial Law Reports. The High Courts should be consulted as to 
whether this subject cannot be transferred, (c) No. 27. Stores and 
Stationery. The existing restriction on the transfer of this subjeot that 
it is subject in the case of imported stores and stationery to such rules 
as may be prescribed by the Secretary of State in Council should be 
deleted, (d) No. 43. Provincial Government Presses. The question 
whether this subject cannot be transferred should be examined. 

26. The two schedules of subjects annexed to the Devolution 
Rules should be examined and the lists should be re-arranged on a 
more logical basis. 

Provincial Governments— The Legislatures. 

26. Power should be taken to modify by rules the existing 
stringency of the control over provincial legislation which is due to 
the previous sanction provisions by the inclusion of a proviso in sub- 
section (3) of section 80 A of the Act. 

27. The existing provisions, contained in item 6 in the Schedule 

of provincial subjects annexed to the Devolution Rules, which make, 

(i) &e control of the establishment and the regulation of the oon- 
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•titutiotk and functions oi new Univemties ; and (ii) the Calcutta Uni* 
versity^ and the control and organization of secondary education in 
the Presidency of Bengah subject to legislation by the Indian legisla* 

ture. should be deleted. 

28. When previous sanction is granted under section 80A or 

80C of the Act to provincial legislative proposals promoted by non- 
officials the sanction should be available only to the member to whom 
it was granted and for the paiticular Council sitting when it was 

granted. 

29. If decided to be necessary the existing law in regard to the 

reservation of provincial Bills should be modified so as to make it 
clear> — (a) that a Governor may return a Bill passed by one Legislative 
Council for reconsideration by a new Council, in whole or in part ; 

(b) that, when the Bill is so returned for reconsideration, whether 
to the old or to a new Council, amendments may be moved in the 
Council to any parts of the Bill, if returned for reconsideration in whole 
and if returned for reconsideration in part to those parts ; and (c) the 
amendments suggested by the Governor are open to rejection or amendment 
by the Council. 

30. In order to enable the responsibility of the Ministers to the 

Councils to be enforced, provision should be made in the Provincial 
Legislative Council Rules for the following classes of motions:— (a) a 
motion of no confidence; (b) a motion questioning a Minister's policy in 
a particular matter; and (c) a motion for the formal reduction of a 

Minister's salary to be moved at the time when the demands are 
made for grants. 

So far as the latter class of motions is concerned it will be 
necessary to provide for them when amendments are made to section 
52 of the Act in regard to the Ministers' salary. So far as the two 

former motions are concerned, in order to prevent them from being 

moved frivolously and to provide that they should come up for discus- 

sion at an early date, the rules should provide that the person who 
gives notice of the motion should show that he has the support of 
•about one-third of the members of the Council, and that in that case 
the President shall direct that the motion shall be included in the list 
of business on a date not later than 10 days after the date of notioe. 

31. Rule 30 of the Provincial Legislative Council Rules and rule 
48 of the Indian Legislative Rules should be amended so as to secure 
that motions may not be moved when a demand is made for a grant 
for the omission of the whole grant. 

32. The Central Provinces Electoral Rules should be amended ao 
as to include an additional constituency comprising the Mandala district* 
It is for consideration whether the constituency should include Msndla 
town or whether the town should continue to be included ii. the 
urban constituency of small towns in the Jubbulpore Division. When 
the constituency is created the existing provision in the rules for the 
nomination of a member to represent this district should be deleted. 

83. The six months' residential qualification should not be required 
from candidates for European seats in any of the legislative bodiee 
constituted under the Act. In these oases candidates should only he 
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required to have an AlMndia residential qualification which should not 
be eflfeoted by temporary leave of absence from India. 

34. The representation of the depressed classes in the Piovincial 

Councils should be increased and the Local Governments should be 
asked to formulate proposals in this respect. The representation should 
be by election, if Local Governments are prepared to recommend a 
system of election. 

36. The representation of factory labourers in the Provincial 

Councils should be increased, and the Local Governments should be asked 

to formulate proposals in this respect. The representation should be by 
election if possible. 

The Finance — Revision of Meaton Award. 

36. The Meston Settlement should be revised as soon as a 
favourable opportunity occurs. 

37. The Member of the Executive Council in charge of the 

Finance Department should not be in charge of the main spending 
departments. 

38. The Devolution Rules relating to the appointment of a ** Joint 
Financial Secretary” should be modified so as to provide for a power 
to appoint ** Financial Advisers” tq the Ministers in regard to trans- 
ferred subjects. 

39. Devolution Rule 31 should be amended so as to indicate 
clearly that it applies not only to the distribution of revenues” on 
the occasion of the preparation of the annual estimates of revenue 
and expenditure but also to the distribution between Reserved and 
Transferred Departments’’ of any revenues which may become available 
during the course of a financial year. 

40. The powers of a Member or a Minister to “ sanction re- 
appropriation” which now only extend to re-appropriations within a 
grant between heads subordinate to a minor head should be extended, 
subject to the existing limitations in regard to expenditure which in- 
volves a recurring liability and in regard to the communication to the 
Finance Department of a copy of any order, to any re-appropriation 
within a grant from one major, minor or subordinate head to another. 

41. In such cases as those relating to the grant of forest rights 
the provincial “ Finance Departments” should prescribe that the assent” 
in oaseS) in which previous consultation with it is required by the rules 
may be presumed in cases of even greater importance than those that 
may now be disposed of by the permanent ofiicials of the Forest Department. 

42. Steps should be taken to obtain a definition of the phrase 
‘Government of India’ in section 20, sub-section (1), of the Act. The 
scope of the phrase should extend, for example, to expenditure on the 
financing of industries by private persons. 

48. If the experiments now being undertaken in regaixi to the 
” separation of accounts from audit ” show that such separation is feasible, 
1 ^ if it is also found to be feasible to “separate provincial accounts” 
from the accounts of the central government, action should be taken in 
/both these directions. 
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The Public Services. 

44. Any action necessary for the “ protection of the services ” in 
the exercise of their functions and in the enjoyment of their recognised 
rights and privileges should be taken, 

45. The control over recruitment for the services in the transfer- 
red field should be entrusted to the proposed Public Services Commission 
or Commissions. 

46. In the rules for recruitment Government should provide that> 
with due regard to efficiency, ** all communities " should receive due 

representation in the public services.*^ That is, if a due representa* 
tion of persons, belonging to a particular community who have passed 
a prescribed efficiency bar can be obtained for each service, the community 
should receive due representation, if necessary by nomination, in each service. 


The Minority Report 

The minority report which is signed by Dr. Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer, Mr. M. A. Jinnah and Dr. R. 
P. Paranjpye is a lengthy document. It gives the history of the 
demand for a further advance of constitutional reform and gives 
an account of the reform movement over many years. 

The complaints brought against the present system of Government 
are, says the report, as follows: — 

(1) The impinging of the administration of reserved upon that of 
transferred subjects and vice versa ; (2) The absence of joint responsibility 

of the Ministers ; (3) The absence of joint deliberation between the 

two halves of the Government ; (4) The attitude of the permanent 
officials towards the Reforms, their relations with the Ministers and their 
general position in the new constitution ; (5) The difficulties in the way 
of Ministers arising out of the overriding powers of the Governors 
under the Act ; (6) The control of the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State ; (7) (a) The measures of control exorcised by the 

Finance Department ; (5) The fact that under the rules the Finance 
Department is in charge of a member of the Executive Council, who is also 
in charge of the spending departments ; (c) The disqualification of the 
Ministers to hold the portfolio of finance by reason of the Devolution Rules. 

These complaints are dealt with seriatim. 

Possibility of Advance by Rules. 

It has been urged ”, says the report, ** that an advance can be 
made by action under section i9A of the Act and without any radical 
amendment of the Act itself. With all respect to those who maintain 
this view, we entirely differ from it. In the first place, it is obvious 
that under section 1 9 A, the Secretary of State can only ** regulate and 
restrict^* the exercise of the powers of superintendence, direction and 
control vested in him. In the second place, such regulation and restriotuin 
of powers must be with a view to give effect to the purposes of the 
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Government of India Act. These purposes are defined in the preamble, 
and we think that even if the Secretary of State felt disposed, he could 
not, by the mere exercise of his powers under this section, abolish 
dyarchy. In the third place, reading the second and third parts of section 
19A with the first part, it seems to us that the relaxation of the 

control contemplated by section 19A can only be with regard to Provincial 
Governments and cannot have any relation to the Central Government 
The words subjects other than transferred subjects ** in the second pail; 
of the section, and the words “any rules relating to transferred subiects ** 
in the third part of the section seem clearly to indicate the limits of 
the relaxation of the control of the Secretary of State contemplated by 
the rule-making power under this section. Wo also think that the 
relaxation of control provided for by this section cannot mean the same 
thing as divestment”. 

After suggesting the transference of more subjects the report deals 
with the question of franchise and does not agree with the majority 

that there should be no general broadening of the franchise. The ade- 

quate representation of the depressed classes and factory labour by means 
of election is urged with an extension of seats in the Assembly and 
the Provincial Legislatures. Women, it is recommended, should be enfran- 
chised by rules in every province and should also have a right to 
stand for election. The aim of special constituencies should be to 

encourage territorial electorates and not to extend the principle of special 
electorates. The abolition of communal representation seems to be out of 
the question, but the report is entirely opposed to any extension of the 
principle. The report is opposed to the retention of the official “ bloc 
on principle as it merely served the purpose of adding to the voting 
strength of the Government. In regard to European commercial representation 
in the Assembly the minority has no objection to the recommendations 
of the majority. 

The Secretary of States' Control 

In regard to the control of the Secretary of State in Council over 
the central and provincial reserved subjects the report says : — “ We think 
that consistently with his responsibility to Parliament any divestment of 
such control is out of question, and any relaxation of it by definite dele- 
gations of powers by rule must be of a very limited character. We note 
that the majority are of opinion that the step which, in their opinion, 
should be taken is to work towards establishing a practice in conformity 
with the position taken by the joint Committee that control in cases 
affecting purely Indian interests should not be exercised. We venture 
to doubt whether such a convention would be of any permanent value 

or could effectively put a stop to the powers of control, particularly 

when it is realised that it is extremely difficult to define the expression 
“purely Indian interests.” Bearing in mind the present Indian Consti- 

tution we do not feel justified in building much hope on such a convention.' 

Conclusions 

“ While we agree with the majority that the constitution, as a whole, 
requires to be worked by reasonable men in a reasonable spirit if 

deadlocks are not to ensue, we venture to think that this will hold 
good in the case of any other constitution. In our opinion, the system 
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of Dyarchy was during the first three years ererywhere worked in the 
Legislatures by men most of whom were professedly its friends and 
who, generally speaking, tried to work it in that spirit of reasonableness 
which is referred to by the majority of our colleagues, and it is no 
exaggeration to say — indeed this is also the testimony of several local 
Governments which we have quoted above, — that generally a spirit of 
harmony and co-operation prevailed between the Legislature and the 
Executive, notwithstanding the fact that the atmosphere outside was 
for sometime markedly unfavourable. 

‘*The Indian Ministers and Members of Executive Councils also, 
upon whom new opportunities of service were conferred, appear to us 
to have been within the sphere of their Executive duties, equally 
eager to work the constitution in the same spirit of reasonableness, and 
yet differing from the maiority of our colleagues we have been forced 
to the conclusion that the present system has failed and in our opinion 
it is incapable of yielding better results in future. 

** The system has been severely tested during the course of this 
year and its practical breakdown in two provinces, viz., Bengal and 
the Central Provinces as a result of the opinions of the majority of 
the members of the Councils of these two provinces who refuse to 
believe in the efficacy of Dyarchy and the tension prevailing in the 
other Legislatures for similar reasons, point to the conclusion that the 
constitution requires being overhauled. 

‘'It has failed in our opinion for several reason : (1) There are the 

inherent defects of the constitution which though theoretically obvious 
at its inception have now been clearly shown by actual experience to 
exist. (2) The Ministers^ position has not been one of real responsibility. 
(3) While in a few provinces the practice of effective joint deliberation 
between the two halves of the Government has been followed, in 
several of them it has not been. (4) Excepting to a partial extent 

in Madras, almost everywhere else the Ministers have been dealt with 
individually by Governors and not on the footing of collective respon- 
sibility, (5) The close inter-connection between the subjects of adminis- 
tration whith have been divided into ‘ rosci ved ' and ‘ transferred ^ has 

made it extremely difficult for Legislatures at times to make in practice 
a distinction between the two sections of the Government with the 
result that the policy and administration of the Reserved half of the 
Government have not infrequently been patent actors in determining 
the attitude of the Legislatures towards the Ministers and have also 
in our opinion prejudiced the growth and strength of parties in the 
Councils. (6) The Meston Award has crippled the resources of the 

provinces. It has been the corner stone of the entire Financial system, 

and it has prevented Ministers from developing Nation-building Depart- 
ments to the extent which would have enabled them to produce any 
substantial results. (7) The defects of the Rules which we have notioed 
before and the constitution and the working of the Finance Depart- 
ments have put a severe strain on the system. 

Irremovable Executive 

**The criticism which the Montagu-Chelmsford Report made of the 
Congress League Scheme has been demonstrated to be true in actual 
experience of the defects of having an irremovable Executive with 
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an elected majority in the LegisUtara as is the case in the Legislative 
Aeaembly under the present Constitution : “An Executive which is 
independent of its Legi8lat.ure'^ says the Report, “as the Indian Executives 
have hitherto been, can carry on the Government in virtue of authority 
derived from without ; a party Executive can govern because it interprets 
the will of the people as represented by the Assembly, but wherever, 
as in Canada or Malta, attempts have been mido to set up an 
irremovable Executive and a popular Assembly, acute conflict has 
ensued and has resulted either in advance to popular government or a 
return to autocracy/* It is scarcely necessary to point out that since 
the above passage was written, responsible government has been intro- 
duced in Malta with certain reservations relating to matters of Imperial 
interests. 

“We think that the Behar Government has correctly summed up 
the position in the provinces by saying that Dyarchy is working 
‘creakily* and ‘minor remedies may cure a creak or two.* We have 
examined in detail the sections of the Government of India Act and 
the Rules made thereunder with a view to see how far ‘creaks discovered 
can be ‘cured.’ We are satisfied that this process, though it may lead 
to some improvomoiit of the administrative machinery in some respects, 
will not produce any substantial results. We do do not think that the 
suggested amendments, if effected, will afford ‘valuable training towards 
responsible government’ or will provide any solution of the diSiculties 
which wo have discussed in our chapter on political conditions, or that 
they will strengthen the position of the Provincial Governments in 
relation to their Legislauires, or that of the Central Government in 
relation to the Assembly. 

“The majority of our colleagues say that no alternative transitional 
system has been placed before us. We think that no such alternative 
transitional system can be devised which can satisfactorily solve the 
administrative or political difficulties which have been brought to our 
notice* To our mind the proper (luestioa to ask i? not whether any 
“alternative transitional” system can be devised but whether the 
constitution should not be put on a permanent basis, with provisions 
for automatic progress in the future so as to secure stability in the 
government and willing co-operation of the people. We can only express 
the hope that a serious attempt may bo made at an early date to 
solve the question. That this attempt should be made — whether by 
the appointment of a Royal Commission with freer terms of reference 
and larger scope of enquiry than ours or by any other agency — ia a 
question which we earnestly commend to the notice of the Government.” 


The following are detailed extracts from the Minority Report : — 

After summarising the complaints against the present system, as 
given on p. 46, the signatories say ; — 

We propose to deal with them seriatim : — 

(1) OoTernment being a single unit, experience shows that it is impossible 
to dItide its function -j into water-tight com 'artments. Indeed from a constitutional 
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point of view a division of the functions of Governments is scarcely practicable. 
But the real difficuities of the division effected by Dyarchy which, in the words 
of the Govornor-in-Councll of the United rrovinces, is “a cumbrous, complex 
and confused system, having no logical basis” appear most clearly when the 
system is examined from an administrative point of view. In their despatch of 
the nth November, 1918, the Government of Bombay observed as follows ; — 

“ A reference to the records of the Government will show that there is 
scarcely a question of importance which comes up for discussion and settle- 
ment in any one of the Departments of Government which does not require 
to be weighed carefully in the light of considerations which form the province 
of another Department of Government. The primary duty of the Government 
as a whole is to preserve peace and order, to protect the weak against the 
strong, and to see that in the disposal of all <iucstious coming before them the 
conflicting interests of the many different classes affected receive due attention. 
And it follows from this that practically all proposals of importance put forward 
by the Minister in charge of anj^ of the departinents suggested for transfer will 
involve a rcfert'nce to tlie authorities in charge of the reserved departments. There 
are ft)W, if any, subjects on which they (the functions of the portions of the 

Government) do not overlap. Consciiuently, tlic tlieory that in the case of a 
transferred subject in charge of a Minister, it will be possible to dispense with 
references to Departments of Goveumient cemcerned with the control of reserved 
subjects is largely witliout foundation.” 

We do not think that the uuljcipations of the. Bombay Government were by 
any means extravagant an<l from the evidence Irefon* us w('- aie satished that tliose 
anticipations have pjoved remarkably tiue in aclua) administration. In this connechoii 
we would refer to what Mr. Chintamani has f-aid in his ui( niorandum : “In the 
light of my experience, I must endorse every word of Ihe above [)assag(’, The 
observations of the Government of Bombay on (he <]ucB(iun of tinanciai ccmtrol 

leading up to the conclubion that Ministers alone cannot be responsible to the 
Legislature because of tlie real contjol that tiu' Finance Department must exercise over 
all the expenditure up to the time when it is made Imve been dtnnonstrated to be 

not a whit less true.” It is by no means difficult to conceive that the points of 

view of popular Ministers and the members of the Exeoutive Oouiicil, who owe no 
responsibility to the Legislature and at icaht half of whom aie brought up in official 
traditions from the start of their career, should not infrequently vary and lead 
to unsatisfactory results. We, regar<i tliis feature as one rf the inherent defects of 
Dyarchy, 

Joint Ilespousibility. 

The next defect wliich we desire to notice is one that was very much 
piesscd on our attention during our nivestigation. It was pointe(i out to ub by a 
majority of the ex- Ministers whom we examined that the Ministers were dealt 
with by tluir Governors individually and not collectively. In other words, the 
point raised was that there were Ministers but no Ministries. The evidence of Mr. Chitnavis 
and Rao Bahadur Kclkar of the Central Proviners, of LaJa flaikishcnJaJ of the Punjab, 
and of Sir P. C. Mittfer of Bengal shows that not only did the Governors act 
with their Ministers separately, but the latter, in some provinces at any rate, 
themselves did not observe the convention of joint lesponsibility. On the other 
hand, the evidence of Mr. Chintamani shows that the late Ministers in the United 
Provinces prescribed for themselves a different course of conduct consistent with the 
true constitutional position. Dealing with the (luestion of the relations of the 
Governor and the Ministers, Mr. Chintamani describes in detail the practice followed 
in the United Provinces at the commencement of the new era and the variations 
of that practice latter on. 

U. P. Government’s Views, 

The Governor in Council of the United Provinces, in his letter, dated the Srd 
July 1921, however, takes the view that ‘"even in England the joint responsibility 
of the Cabinet does not extend to all the acts of all the Ministers composing it ; 
and in India, where the Ministers are not always drawn from a single weJl- 
organized party, the ties between them cannot be as close as they are in England, 
But it rests in the main with the Ministers themselves to determine how far joint 
responsibility is to be carried. Pandit Jagat Narain, the late Minister for local 
Self-Government, carried it to the point of iTsigning over a question with which he 
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had no concern, but to insist that the resignation of one Miniatei’ mast always 
entail that of his colleague or colleagues, might often, in the conditions at present 
obtaining, make it impossible to form a Ministry.” We recognize that sotuetimes a 
Governor may tind it difficult to form a homogeneous Ministry, but in our opinion 
there should be no insuperable difficulty for a Governor to appoint, from differnt 
groups, Ministers who would agree to work upon a tooting of joint responsibility. On 
this question the Joint Select Committee in their second Report observed as 
follows : — “The Gornmitteo think it important that when the decision is left to 
the Ministerial portion .of the Government the corporate responsibility of. Ministers 
should not be obscured. They do not intend to imply that, in their opinion, in 
every case in which an order is passed in a transferred department, the order 
should receive the approval of all the Ministers ; such a procedun! would obviously 
militate against the expe<litiou 8 disposal of business and against the accepted canons 
of departmental responsibility. But in cases which are of sufficient importance to 
have called for discussion by the whole Government, they are clearly of opinion 
that the Ihial decision sliould be that of one or the other portion of the Govern- 
ment as a whole,” 

The Central rroviiiccs Government’s Views. 

We shall now briefly review the opinion of some of the local Governments. 
The Governor in Council of the Central Provinces in his letter, dated 7 th July 

1924, takes the view that at the present stage of development of thoae provinces, 
the joint responsibility of the Ministers would mean the absolute rule of the 

majority party in the Council in tlie transferred departments. Trie Governor would 
prefer to let the convention come into being by a natural process of growth 
as the result of the development of party organisation. We shall tleal with the 
question of party organisation hereafter. 

The Madias Ministers. 

We may call attention to paragrapli 22 of the i( 3 Uer of the Government of 
Madras, dated 28 July 1921. The Madras Ministers also have in their minute 
adverted! to this question. The Honouiable the Uaja of Panagai, in his minute, 

dated l2th Juruj 1921 observes : “Each Ministej’ lias to deal with the Governor 

individually. There is no joint ministerial respousibility.” The Honourable Sir 
A, P, Patio in his minute, dated r 2 Mi June 1924 observes : “The difficulty created 
by section 52 is to place the Ministers completely under the power of the Governor. 
There is no room for development of joint and corporate responsibility under the 
circumstances. The Act ought to provide for the imlependence of the Ministers and 
the Governor acting with the Ministers should decide any (luestion by a majority,” 

Madras Oovcrnraeiit's View. 

Dealing with these criticisms of the Ministers, the Giivernor in Council observes 
“The provisions of sub-section 3 of Section 5V. contain notiiing inconsistent with 

the development desired ; the Governor is to be guided by the advice of hie 

Ministers, unless he sees sufficient cause to dissent from their opinion. It is rather 
the wording of the Instrument of Instructions and of various passages in the 

Devolution Rules which seem to contemplate that the Governor is to act with 

a Minister and not with his Ministers. In so far as these dwuraeuts conUiin provisions 
practically inconsistent with or detracting from the conception of joint responsibility 
of Ministers, there may be a case for their mod ili cation. 80 far as this Presidency 
is concerned, the difficulty is more theoretical than practical. The Cabinet system 
to which reference has been maile has tended to foster joint responsibility among 
Ministers involving, as it has done, the attempt to administer affairs as a joint 
Government. In other provinces, it is believed, Ministers were not usually chosen 
as representing a particular party, and it is doubtful if they could be chosen now. 
Instead of altering the Act as the Ministers appear to contemplate, it would 
probably be sufficient to modify the Instrument of Instructions and the Devolution 
Kules, and to trust to the growth of a convention such as tends to be established in 
Madras.” 

Thus the difficulty has mainly arisen by reason of the wording of the Instrument 
of Instructions, but we desire to point out that party system is already beginning to 
grow and we anticipate that with the march of events, it will become stronger 

more defined at no distant date. But the growth of joint responsibility should 
tie allowed to depend upon the personal education of. the Governor or the Ministers. 
In our opinion, the statute its ‘If should b:^ so amended as to secure the joint res- 
ponsibility of the Ministers. 
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Joint Deliberation. 

We now pass to the third complaint which seems to us to be one of vital 
importance,., having regard to the mixed character of the Executive Government, 
The Act itself maltes no provision for joint deliberation between the two sections of 
the Government, The Joint Select Committee, however, laid oonsiderablo stress on 
the desirability of fostering a hab t of joint deliberation in regard to a large category 
of business of the character which would naturally be the subject of Cabinet consultation. 
The ( ommittee were distinctly of the opinion that joint deliberation between members of 
the Executive Council and the Ministers sitting under the chairmanship of the Governor 
should be carefully fostered. The Committee attached the highest importance to 
the principle that when once opinion has been freely exchanged and the last word 
had been said, there should be then no doubt whatever as to where the responsibility 
for the decision lay. Therefore, in the opinion of the Committee alter such con- 
sultation, when it was clear that the decision should lie \vithin the jurisdiction of 
the one or tlie other half of the Government, that decision in respect of a 

reserved subject should be recorded separately by the Executive Council and in 
respect of a transferred subject by the Ministers, and ail acts and proceedings of 
the Government should state in definite terms on whom the responsibility for the 
decision leslcd. The Committee visualised to themsoivos the Governor acting as an 
informal aibitrator between the two halves of the Govrrnmeut. They considered 
that it would be the duty of the Governor to see that a decision arrived at on 
one side of liis Government was folio\v<‘d by such consequential action on the 
other side as might be necessary to make the policy effeedve and homogeneous. 
Lastly, they laid down that in the debates of the l.egislaiive Council members of 
the Executive Council should act together ami Ministers sliould act together but 
should not oppose each other by speech or vote. Members of the Executive Couned 
should not be required to support either by speech or vote proposals ot Ministers 
of which they did not appr. ve ; they sliould be free to speak ami vote for each 

other’s proposals when they were in agreement with them. 

Mr. Montagu’s Views 

Mr. Montagu in his speech of 5th June 1919, on the motion for the second 
reading of the Government of India Bill in Parliament, put the position more 
briefly as follows— “If reserved subjects are to bcconu' iiaiisfcrred subjects one 
day, it is absolutely essential that, during tiie transitionai period, although there is 
no direct responsibility for them, there should be opportunities of influence and 
consultation. Therefore although it seems nccefcsary to separate the respoufeibility, 
there ought to be every room that you can possibly have for consultation and joint 
deliberation on the same policy, and for acting together for the purpose of con- 
sultation and dclibci-ation, as the bill provides, in one Oovernmcni.” We have 

taken the liberty of quoting these passage at length because the question of joint 
deliberations has attracted much public notice and some of the Governors in Coun- 
cil have also referred to it in their letkns to the Government of India, Our atten- 
tion has also been drawn by some witnesses to the vaiying practices in the pro- 

vinces. In Bengal, we gather from the letter ot the Governor in Council, dated 
the 21st July, 1924, that the two halves of the Gc^vernment worked in unision and 
that the system of dyarchy was not liberally adhered to. 

Varying Practice, 

The Governor in Council of the Central Piovinces in the letter dated the 7th 

July . 1924 stated that in his province every effort had been made to carry on the 

Government in the spirit of the recommendations of the Joint Select Committee. 
But to secure uniformity the Governor in Council considered it desirable to include 
in the rules of business made under section 49 (2) of the Act a rule requiring 
joint deliberation between both halves of the Government on all questions of 
important policy. From the letter of the United Provinces Government, we gather 
that since His Excellency the present Governor assumed office, there has in 

been joint deliberation on all matters in which both sides of the Government 

were concerned. Mr. Chintamani bas in bis memnandum given his impression of 
the joint working of the two halves of the Government. According to him, the 
practice was followed for the majoi* part of the ffrst year, but in the second year 

of his office joint meetings of the whole Government became less and in the 

third, still less frequent. The system had worked well, it would appear, just in 
the measure in which dyarchy was departed from, while misunderstandings, differences 
and friction became only too frequent after dyarchy came to be a flxed idea in 
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tire Governor’e mind, In the beginning, according to him, “there were weekly 
meetingB of the whole Government ; each meetings gradually became less fiv.quent 
until at times we had not more than one in a month, or even one in a couple 
of months or more ” We also find from the evidence that at least on one occasion 
one member of the Executive Council spoke openly at a meeting of the Legislative 
Council against the policy of - the Ministers. We understand that in Bombay joint 
meetings were held from June 1921 onwards, but tiles or papers relating to business 
on the reserved side do not appear to nave been, as a rule, circulated to tlie Ministers 
who were consequently unable to give any considered opinion on it. They therefore 
abstained, as we are informed by one of our colleagues, Dr, Paranjpye, from taking 
any prominent part in the discussion. In Madras, we gather from the .letter of the 
Governor in Council that “ joint consultation between the two pans of the Govern- 
ment has from the first been laid down as esseutiai and has not been without the 
advantage of increasing the influence of Ministers in the Councils of the Government 
and in extemling that influence over the whole range of Government activities. It 
has also resulted, as the Ministers themselves would probably admit, in giving them 
the advantage of the steadying influence of the wider aiministrative experience 
enjoyed by their colleagues of U>e reserved half, and Ilis Excellency tlie Governor 
m Council regards it as one of th(3 most encouraging symptoms iliat Ministers have 
been ready to weigh well the advice thus given them, as well as that of the 
secretaries and heads of departments under them.” Dealing witli this matter, Hir K. 
V. Eeddi, an ex-Minister in Madras, says ; “ It must not, however, be forgotten 

that it was not the dyarchical system as conceived in the Act but an attempt to 
ignore it and get over its inherent difficulties that made it possible to achieve 
the little success which Madras is believed to have achieved.” 

To sum up, the conclusions which we have arrived at on this point arc : — (l)that 
the system of joint deliberation between the tvvo halves of the Government in the 
spirit of the recommendations of the Joint Select Committee has been followed only in 
Madras and Bengal ; (2) that in other provinces it has either not been followed 
consistently or to the extent and in the manner contemplated by the Joint Select 
Committee or laid down in the Instrument of Instructions ; (3) that in some pro- 

vinoes at any rale Ministers have not been satisfied with the manner in which it 
has been followed. Much as we appreciate the wisdom of the recommendations of 
the Joint Select Committee and of the observations of Mr. Montagu, which we have 
(quoted above, w'c feel th»t in the best of circumstances the habit of joint deli- 
beration between the two halves of Government, good as it may be so far as it 
goes, cannot, without the element of common responsibility, lead to efficiency in 
the administration nor always to harmonious relationship between members of the 
Executive Council and the Ministers. Indeed it seems to us tliat at times it is 
apt to weaken the position of the Ministers, “vis a vis” the Legislative Councils 
and the electorates in relation to reserved subjects, more particularly when tljere 
is occasion for difference of opinion in regard to the (luestions of policy between the 
Legislature and the Executive. We are anxious to safeguard ourselves against 
conveying the impression that given dyarchy to work, we do not appreciate the 
value of joint tleliberatiou between the two halves of the Government, but we 
maintain that it is an inherent defect of the present Constitution that the Govern- 
ment should be divided into two halves. 

The Public Services 

We turn, now, to the question of the relation between the reformed Govern- 
ment and the public services. Some of the Governors in Council have referred to 
it cither in their reports of 1923 or in their letters of 1924. The question has 
been approached from various points of view. The Governor in Council in Madras 
in Pai-agraph ■ 27 of his letter of tnc 10th July, 1923, says that “it is an undoubted 
fact that there has been and still is an appreciable amount of discontent and a 
considerable feeling of insecurity among these services, both as to the terms of 
their pay and pension and as to their general prospects. The feeling is partly due 
to ihe fact that in translating the spirit of the Eeforms into practical action a 
considerable number of posts hitherto lescrvcd or believed to be reserved have been 
thrown open recently, and more are likely to be thrown open in the future to 
Indians, as has already been done, to take typical instances, in the Educational 
and Agricnitcial services, while others have been abolished or thi'eatened with 
abolition* A second cause is uncertainty as to how the Constitution of India under 
the IMorms will develop in the future. A third arises out of the economic condi* 
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tions which are a legacy of the War” We note, however, with satisfaction that 
in the next paragraph he says that “the relations between the Ministry and the 
heads of departments under their control have genfcrally been cordial ; and the local 
liCgislative Oouncil, though natuially sympathetic towards Indian aspirations, has 
not been unreasonable in its attitude towards the British services. Individual 
members of the services have undoubtedly found it difficult to servo under the •altered 
conditions : but the great majority accepted the change in a most loyal spirit and 
have done their best to make the Reforms a success.” 

Toe report of the Governor in Council of Bihar and Orissa, dated the l4th 
August 1923, after pointing out that though the present intermediary stage between 
bureaucratic supremacy and popular control creates difficulties, there has been no 
^vant of loyal co-operation on the part of the Ministers, observes that “ members 
of the services feel that their tenure is extremely insecure and that any chance of 
securing suitable employment elsewhere is worth accepting.” The Governor in Council 
in the United Provinces in his letter date(i the 3rd July, 1924, makes the following 
observations : “ More than one resolution has been passed which, if carried out, would 
have deprived them of appointments to till which they had been recruited. It is 
not suggcsttxi that the Legislative Council has deliberately sought to inflict injustice 
on European officers. The constitution of the All-India services is not well under- 
stood and many memlxH’s of the Legislature are influenced by the feeling (for which 
there is jubtifleation) that in the past Indians have not received their fair share ot 
the highei appointments. The natural effect, however, of the attitude of the Legisla- 
ture has been to cicaU; in the minds of Englishmen serving in India an impression 
of hostility and a feeling of insecurity which makes it difficult for them to give 
of their best. There are distinct signs that the services are losing tlieir formei 
keenness. Since they no longer have the power of shaping policy to the extent to 

which they had, they no longer feel that the progress of the country depends upon 

their efforts, nor indeed that any efforts of theirs arc likely to have abiding 
resuhs Enthusiasm and energy have also been sapped by iinancial pressure and 
by the cloud of uncertainty which hangs over the fuiure of the country to which 
they have given their lives.” 

In paragraph 10 of Annexure A to the letter of the Central Provinces Govern- 
ment, dated the 7th July, 1924, reference is maile to the sert^ices’ distrust of their 

own future, to the unfriendly attitude of the local Ijcgislative Council in the 

I>eginning, and to the keen desire of the non-official members of the Council foi 
the Indianiw^tion of the services and the resentment of the fact that they are not 

subject to their control. “ During the last year of its life, the feeling of the 

Legislative Council,” so ends the paragraph, became less unfriendly to the European 
services and the services had more confidence in the support of the Home Govern- 
ment and Pariiament, with the rosiilt that th * feeling of distrust became perhaps 
less pronounced.” We have given those extracts with a view to show the nature of 
the complaints of the services anti the view taken of their position in relation to 

the Reforms by the various Governors in Council, Ho v far the present position 

will be affected by any decisions that may be taken on the recommendations of 
the Royal Commission oh the Superior Civil Services presided over by Viscount Lee, 
we do not feel called upon to discuss. 

Anomalous Position 

While it is possible to understand the feeling that the services have no longer the 
power of shaping policy to the extent that they had, or their feeling that the 
progress of the country no longer depends upon their efforts, or that any efforts of 
theirs are not likely (o have abiding results, it may as well be point^ out here 
that this is the inevitable consequence of the transference of power, limited as it 
is, to local Tx'gislatures ; and indeed constituted the “ raison d^etre ” of the Reforms. 
The Imperial services in the past have been mainly responsible for the shaping of 
policy in India and the combination of political and administrative functions in the 
services is to our mind mainly responsible for the frequency and strength of the criticism 
to which they have been exposed in the past. The immunity which public BerVioes in 
England or the Dominions enjoy from hostile or unfriendly criticism cannot, we are 
afraid, be secured for the services in this country in any large measure unless, among 
other thing®, th<* relations of the services to the Legislatures are brought into 
closer approximation with those prevailing in England or the Dominions. When it is 
xecognised by the public that the services are mere instruments for the execution of 
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the policy of the Government and that they have no political functions to discharge, 
we think they will cease to be the targets of that criticism which is pointed out 
as an undesirable feature of the present political conditions in India ; for when 
that stage is reacht-d, it will be the responsible Ministers and not the services who 
will have to bear the brunt of public criticism. As matters stand at present, the 
control of the servicos or their recruitment dues not rest with the local Govern- 
ments or with the Government of India. It seems to us, tberetore, that in the 
best of circumstances the present position is apt to give rise at times to friction 
and a ftieliug of mutual distrust which cannot be conducive to efficient and good 
administration. 


Ex-Ministcrs’ Views. 

In the course of the evidence that we have recorded, some allegations have been made 
suggesting or implying want of co-operation on the part of the services with the Ministers. 
Wc have candully considciv-d in this connection the evidence of the ex-Ministers who 
appeared before us. Sonic of them, such as Sir P. 0 . 'vlitter, referred emphatically to 
the support and Joya! co-operation which tliey always received from the permanent 
officials. He, iiowover, stated that his relations with some of tfie rnemberb of the 
Indian Educational Service were nut happy. Mr. Kelkar's evidence does not warrant 
UB in coming to tlie conclusion tliat there was any want of loyalty on the part of 
the officers attached to his departments, though there might have hem some ocea- 
bions on which he and the beads of departments and secretantis might have oii 
mattters of opinion come into conflict. Mr. Uarkishen Lai's evidence too does not 
justify us in arriving at any decision adverse to the loyalty of the sei vices. Mr. 
Chintamani’s evidence show that there were many officers whose attitude towards 
the Ministers was correct, and some vvere cordial and helpful. In his oral evidence 
he stated that the relations between him and his officers were (iuite good 111 the 
beginning, though not so good with some of them througdiout. He however never 

questioned the honesiy of those officers who difhred fiom him. Sir Cliimanlal 
Setalvad, who was a member of the Executive Council, Bombay, ailraitted that ho 
received the greatest assistance from the services, though he pointed out tiuit on 
certain occasions there was, owing to their lack of control over the services, 

embarrassment caused to the Ministers, Our own conclusion upon a review of the 
evidence is that, generally speaking, the attitude of the members of the services vvasone 
of loyal co-operation, though in a few exceptional cases it might not iiave been 
so. At the same time, we arc bound to point out that our analysis of th-; sir. nation 
leads us to think that two important factors have operated to affect the relations 

of the services to the Ministers, The first is the natural difference between the 

points of view^ of Members of the permanent services and the Ministers in regani 
to questions of policy, inasmuch as they present different schools of thought, one 
bureaucratic and the other popular. The second factor is that under the present 
Constitution the Ministers feel that the services can look to higlicr powers for the 
enforcement of tlieir views in oases of differences which tends to undermine the 
Minister’s authority. 

Wc venture to think that under the present system, the entire constitution, 
the methods of recruitment and control of the services, are incompatible with the 
situation created by the Keforms and the possibility of their further developments. 
The present organisations of the services came into existence wberx admittedly the 
centre of political gravity was outside India and when the services took a leading 
part in the shaping of policy. Those conditioms have appreciably changi‘d ami will 
change still further, and it is but natural that there should be dissatisfaction among 
the services with their ]X)sition and also among the Legislatures with the restraints 
and limitations imposed on their powers in relation to the services. We think that 
the question of the services is inscparbly connected with the tiuestion of constitu- 
tional development in India and we are of the opinion that the relation of the 
services to the Legislatures cannot be put on a satisfactory and enduring basis by 
a mere amendment of the rules or even by the delegation of contain powers under 
section yfiB. Wo desire to repeat what wo have already stated, that the position 
of the permanent services in India should be plac d on the same basis as in England. 
AVe fully realise the imperative necessity of safeguarding the interests of the services. 
Whether this can be achieved by the passing of an Act by the Imperial Parliament 
or by the Indian Legislature or by the ^corporation of special provisions for the 
protection of the rights and interests of the services in the future Constitution of 
India, are questions on which we recognize there may be differences of opinion. 
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Whichever method is adopted, we arc persuaded that the question calls for an 
effective and early solution. 

We are aware of the provisions of the Government of India Act relating to 
the appointment of a Public Services Commission. We recognize the value of such 
Commissions in the Dominions, and while we thinlt that the appointment of such 
a Commission in India should lead to the solution of many difficulties which have 
arisen in connection with the services, we feel that without a proper definition 
of the relations of the services to the Legislatures in the light of the new con- 
ditions introduced by the Reforms, it will not be easy to secure smooth and 
harmonious working of the Constitution, 

Public Services Commission. 

While we accept the principle underlying the appointment of such a Commis- 
sion, we desire to point out that the Commission contemplated by the statute is 
one owing its appointment to, and deriving its authority from the Secretary of 
State in Council, and wc cannot see how such a Commission can be appointed 
by any other authority so long as the action referred to above stands in the Act. 
We are, however, of the opinion that the statutory power of appointing such a 
Commission should be vested in the Governor-General in Council, but this as pointed 
above is obviously impossible without an amendment of the Act itself. Similarly, 
section yt>R (2) gives the Secretary of State in Council power to make rules for 
regulating the classification of the Civil Services in India, the methotis of their 
recruitment, their conditions of service*, pay and allowances, discipline and con- 
duct. It also provides for the delegation of the power of making rules to the 
Government of India or to the local Governments to such extent and in respect 
of such matters as may be prescribed, and the authorisation of the Indian Legis- 
lature or the local Legislatures to make Jaws mgulating the public seivices. To 
the best of our knowledge such delegation in respect of the services has not yet 
taken place. But we undertand that it is proposed to provincialse such of the 
services as may be directly employed in the admin istmtion of the transferred subjects. 
Without expressing any opinion on the likely effects of the contemplated change, 
we would point out the anomaly of placing the services or any portion of them 
under the protection or control of any other authority except the Government ol 
India. We are aware of the strong feeling entertained on the subject by the 
services themselves. We recognise the great importance of keeping them well-contented 
and beyond the reach of the fluctuations of political opinion or intiuence incidental 
to a system of democratic government. But we feel that their position can be 
secured and the causes of their discontent removed by proper legislation on the 
subject. We apprehend that proper relations between the Legislatures and the 
aervices cannot be established so long as the former feel that they have no power 
of dialing with them in respect of the matters mentioueci in section 96 B (2), and 
so Jong as the latter feel that they can look up to a higher authority outside 
India in respect of those matters. In our opinion, for tl.e proper cultivation of a 
due sense of responsibibty on either side, the basis of their relation should be 
changed, and we woufd welcome any legislative enactment which secured the object 
referred to above. It is, however, obvious that our views cannot be given effect 
to by the exercise of any rule-making power. 

Finance Department. 

As regards the general position of the Finance Department in the Provinces, 
we observe that it occupies a peculiar position in the dyarchical system of Govern- 
ment, and according to the written or oral evidence of several ex-Ministers, it has 
demonstrated the difficulties and defects of the system more than almost any other 
of its many anomaliei) and impeifeotions. In the first place, it has not in fact 
been a department common to the whole and independent of either half of the 
Government, but has been made a reserved department by the Devolution Buies 
(Rule 86). Ministers arc ineligible for the office of the Finance Member, who is the 
head of the Department The Finance Member must be a member of the Executive 
Council. There is no force in the argument put forward in defence of this rule 
that trained men are required to fill the office, for not all of the officers who have 
bold or now bold it m the provincses had previous experience of the working of the 
Finance Department, while the Indian member of the Executive Council of Bihar 
and Orissa who is in charge of Finance has not proved to be less competent than 
the service members in the other proviooes. But had he been an elected member of 
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the Governor’i miad. lo the biginning, according to him, ** there were weekly 
meetinge of the whole G-overnment ; each meetings gradually became less frequent 
until at times we bad not more than one in a month, or even one In a oonple 
of months or morej' W'e also find from the evidence that at least on one occasion 
one member of the Ksecntive Oonncil spoke openly at a meeting of the Legislative 
Connell against the policy of the Ministers. We understand that in Bombay joint 
meetings were held from Jane 1921 onwards, but files or papers relating to bnsinesa 
on the reserved side do not appear to have been, as a rnle, cironlated to the Ministera 
who were conseqaontly unable to give any considered opinion on it. They therefore 
abstained, as we are informed by one of our colleagues, Dr. Paranipye, from taking 
any prominent part in the discussion, in Madras, we gather from the letter of the 
Governor in Council that “ joint consultation between the two parts of the Govern- 
ment has from the first been laid down as essential and has not been without the 
advantage of increasing the inflaence of Ministers in the Councils of the Govepment 
and in extending that influence over the whole range of Government activities. It 
has also resulted, as the Ministers themselves would probably admit, in giving them 
the advantage of the steadying infiuenoe of the wider administrative experience 
enjoyed by their colleagues of the reserved half, and His Excellency the Governor 
in Council regards it as one of the most encouraging symptoms that Ministers have 
been ready to weigh well the advice thus given thm, as well as that of the 
secretaries and heads of departments nnder them.'’ Dealing with this matter, 8ir K. 
V. Reddi, an ex- Minister in Madras, says : “ It must not, however, be forgotten 

that it was not the dyarchical system as conceived in the Act but an attempt to 
ignore it and get over its inherent difficulties that made it possible to achieve 
toe little success which Madras is believed to have achieved/' 

To sum up, the conclusions which we have arrived at on this point are: — (1) that 
the system of joint deliberation between the two halves of the Government in the 
spirit of the recommendations of the Joint Select Committee has been followed only in 
Madras and Bengal ; (2) that in other provinces it has either not been followed 
consistently or to the extent and in the manner contemplated by the Joint Select 
Committee or laid down in the Instrument of Instructions ; (3) that in some pro- 
vinces at any rate Ministers have not been satisfied with the manner in which it 
has been followed. Much as we appreciate the wisdom of the recommendations of 
the Joint Select Committee and of the observations of Mr. Montagu, which we have 
quoted above, we feel that in the best of circumstances the habit of Joint deli- 
beration between the two halves of Government, good as it may be so far as it 
goes, cannot, without the element of common responsibility, had to efficiency in. 
the administration nor always to harmonious relationship between members of the 
Executive Council and the Ministers. Indeed it seems to us that at times it is 
apt to weaken the position of the Ministers, vie a vis " the Legislative Councils 

and the electorates in relation to reserved subjects, more particularly when there 

is occasion tor difierenoe of opinion in regard to the questions of policy between the 
liCgislatuie and the Executive. We are anxious to safeguard ourselves against 
conveying the impression that given dyarchy to work, we do not appreciate the 
value of joint deliberation between the two halves of the Government, but we 
maintain that it is an inherent defect of the present Constitution that the Govern- 
ment should be divided into two halves. 

The Public Services 

We turn, now, to the question of the relation between the reformed Govern- 
ment and the public services. Some of the Governors in Council have referred to 
it either in their reports of 1923 or In their letters of 1924. The question has 
be^n approached from various points of view. The Governor in Council in Madras 
In Paragraph 27 of his letter of the lOth July, 1923, says that *Mt is undoubted 
fact that there has been and still is an appreciable amount of discontent and a- 
considerable feeling of inseenrity among these ser vices, buth as to the terms of 
tbeiv pay and pension and as to their general prospects. The feeling is partly due 
lo the faet that in translating the spirit of the Beforma into practical action a 

oonstderable number of poets hitherto reserved or believed to be reserved have been 

Ihfown open recently and more are likely to be thrown open in the future to 
Indian*^ as has already been done, to take typical instances, in the Educational 
and Agricultural services, while others have been abolished or threatened with 
klboLittim* A second cause is uncertainty as to how the Constitution of India under 
fhU Belorms will develop In the future. A third arises out of the economic condi- 

7(a) 
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tioiu which are a legacy of the War.*’ We note, however, with eatlefation that 
in the next paragraph he says that the relatione between the Ministry and the 
heads of departments under their control have generally been cordial ; and the local 
Legislative Counoili though naturally sympathetic towards Indian aspirations, has 
not been unreasonable in its attitude towards the British services. Individual 
members of the services have undoubtedly found it difficult to serve under the altered 
conditions ; but the great majority accepted the change in a most loyal spirit and 
have done their best to make the Reforms a snocess,’' 

The report of the Governor in Council in Bihar and Orissa, dated the 14th 
Angusf, 1923, after pointing out that though the present intermediary stage between 
Bureaucratic supremacy and popular control creates difficulties, there has been no 
want of loyal co-operation on the part of the Ministers, observes that ** members 
•of the services feel that their tenure is extremely insecure and that any chance of 
securing suitable employment elsewhere is worth accepting.** The Governor in Council 
in the United Provinces in his letter dated the 3rd July, 1924, makes the following 
observations : '* More than one resolution has been passed which, it carried out, would 
have deprived them of appointments to fill which they had been recruited. It is 
not suggested that the Legislative Council has deliberately sought to infiict injustice 
on European officers. The constitution of the All-India services is not well under* 
^tood and many members of the Legislature are influenced by the feeling (for which 
there is justification) that in the past Indians have not received their fair share of 
the higher appointments. The natural efiect, however, of the attitude of the Legisla* 
ture has been to create in the minds of Englishmen serving in India an impression 
of hostility and a feeling of insecurity which makes it difficult tor them to give 
of their best. There are distinct signs that the services are losing their former 
keenness. Since they no longer have the power of shaping policy to the extent to 
which they had, they no longer feel that the progress of the country depends Upon 
their efforts, uor indeed that any efforts of theirs are likely to have abiding 
resnlts. Enthusiasm and energy have also been sapped by financial pressure and 
by the cloud of uncertainty which bangs over the future of the country to which 
they have given their lives.*' 

In paragraph 10 of Annexure A to the letter of the Central Provinces Govern- 
ment, dated the 7th July, 1924, reference is made to the Bervtces’ distrust of their 
•own future, to the unfriendly attitude of the local Legislative Oouncil in the 

beginning, and to the keen desire of the non-cffioial members of the Council for 

the Indiaulsation of the services and the resentment of the fact that they are not 
subject to their control. During the last year of its life, the feeling of the 
Legislative Council,** so ends the paragraph, became less unfriendly to the European 
services and the seivioes had more confidence in the support of the Home Govern- 
ment and Parliament, with the result that the feeling of distrust became perhaps 
less pronounced.** We have given these extracts with a view to show the nature of 

the complaints cf the services and the view taken cf their position in relation to 

the Reforms by the various Governors iu Council. How far the present position 
will be affected by any deoieiuns that may be taken on the recommendations of 
the Royal Commission on the Superior Civil Services presided over by Viscount Iiee 
we do not feel called upon to discuss. 

Anomalous Position 

While it is possible to understand the leelisg that the services have no longer the 
power of shaping policy to the extent that they bad or their feeling that the 
progress of the country no longer depends upon their efforts or that any ejfforts of 
theirs are not likely to have abiding resnlts, it may as well be poinM out hero 
that ibis is the inevitable consequence of the transference of power, limited as it 
is, to local Legislatures ; and indeed constituted the raison d'etre *’ of tlm Eefprius. 
The Imperial services in the past have been mainly responsible lor the shaping of 
policy in India and the combination of political and administrative lunotious in the 
services is to our mind mainly responsible for the frequency and strength of the erttieism 
to which they have been exposed in the past. The immunity which public services in 
England ox the Dominions enjoy from hostile or unfriendly eritioism cannot, we ate 
afraid, be secured for the service in this country in any large measure unless, among 
other things, the relations of the services to the legislatures are brought into 
closer approximation with those prevailing in England or the Dominions, When it ip 
'recognised by the public that the services are mere instruments for the execution of 
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the policy 0 ! the Gofernment and that they have no political fanotiozta to diacharge, 
we think they will cease to be the targets of that oiiticism which is pointed oat 
as an nndesirable featare of the present political conditions in India ; for when 
that stage is reached, it will be the responsible Ministers and not the services who 
will have to bear the brunt of public criticism. As matters stand at preaenti the 
control of the services or their recruitment does not rest with the local Govern- 
ments or with the Government of India. It seems to therefore, that in the 
best of ciroumstanoes the present position is apt to give rise at times to friction 
and a feeling of mutual distrust which cannot be conducive to efficient and good 
administration. 


Ex-Ministers’ Views. 

In the course of the evidence that we have recorded, some allegations haire been made 
suggesting or implying want of co-operation on the part of the services with the Ministers. 
We have carefully considered in this connection the evidence of the ex-Ministers who 
appeared before us. Borne of them, such as Sir 1*. C. Mitter, referred emphatically to 
the support and loyal co-operation which they always received from the permanent 
officials. He, however, stated that his relations with some of the members of the 
Indian Educational Service were not happy. Mr. Kelkai’s evidence does not warrant 
ns in coming to the conclusion that there was any want of loyalty on the part of 
the officers attached to his departments, though there might have been some occa- 
sions on which he and the heads of departments and secretaries might have on 
matters of opinion come into conflict. Mr. Harkishen Lai’s evidence too does not 
instify us in arriving at any decision adverse to the loyalty of the services. Mr. 
Chintamani’s evidence show that there were many officers whose attitude towards 
the Ministers was correct, and some were cordial and helpful. In his oral evidence 
he stated that the relations between him and his officers were quite good in the 
beginning, though not so good with some of them throughout. He however never 
questioned the honesty of those officers who differed from him. Sir Cbimanlal 
Betalvad, who was a member of the Executive Council, Bombay, admitted that he 
received the greatest assistance from the services, though he pointed out that on 
certain occasions there was, owing to their lack of control over the services, 
embarrassment caused to the Ministers, Our own conclusion upon a review of the 
evidence is that, generally speaking, the attitude of the members of the services was one 
of loyal co-operation, though m a few exceptional cases it might not have been 
BO At the same time, we are bound to point out that our analysis 0 ! the situation 
le^B ns to think that two important factors have operated to affect the relations 
of the Services to the Ministers. The first is the natural difference between the 
points of view of Members of the permanent servioes and the Ministers in regard 
to questions of policy, inasmuch as they represent different schools of thought, one 
bureaucratic and the other popular. The second factor is that under the present 
Constitution the Ministers feel that the services can look to higher powers for the 
enforcement of their views in cases of differences which tends to undermine the 
Ministers* authority. 

We venture to think that under the present system^ the entire constitution, 
the methods of recruitment and control of the services are incompatible with the 
situation created by the Reforms and the possibility of their further developments. 
The present organisations of the services came into existence when admittedly the 
centre of political gravity was outside India and when the services took a leading 
part in the shaping of policy. Those conditions have appreciably changed and will 
ehango still further, and it is but natural that there should be dissatisfaction among 
the services with their position and also among the Legislatures with the restraints 
and limitations imposed on their powers in relation to the services. We think that 
the question of the services is inseparably connected with the question of constitu- 
tion^ development in India and we are of the opinion that the relation of the 
Bervlcee to the Legislatures cannot be put on a satisfactory and enduring basis by 
a mere amendment of the iuIpb or even by the delegation of certain powers under 
Bcction 96B. We desire to repeat what we have already stated, that the position 
of the permanent services in India should be placed on the same basis as in England. 
We folly realise the imperative necessity of safeguarding the Interests of the services, 
WTjefcher this can be achieved by the passing of an Act by the Imperial Farliament 
Of by the Indian Legislature or by the incorporation of special provisions for the 
promotion of the rights and interests of the services in the fntnre Constitution of 
Ihdiui ere questions on which we recognise there may be differences oi opinion. 
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Whichever method is adopted, we aro persuaded that the question calls for an 
effeocive and early solution. 

We are aware of the proTisions of the Qavernment of India Act relating to 
the appointoaeut of a Public Services Commission. Wc recognize the value of such 
Commissions in the Djcatnions, and while we think that the appointment of such 
a Commission in India should lead to the solution of many difficulties which have 
arisen in connection with the services, we feel that without a proper dehnition 
of the relations of the services to the Legislatures in the light of the new con- 
ditions introduced by the Ueforms, it will not be easy to secure smooth and 
harmonious working of the Constitution. 

Public Services CommisBion. 

While we accept the principle underlying the appointment of such a Commis- 
ftion, we desire to point out that the Commission contemplated by the statute is 
one ownig its appointment to, and deriving its authority from the Secretary of 
State in Council, and wc cannot see how such a Commisaion can bo appointed 
by any other authority so long as the action referred to above stands in the Act, 
We arc, however, of the opinion that the statutory power of appointing such a 
Commission should be vested in the Governor-General in Council, but this as pointed 
above is obviously impossible without an amendment of the Act itself. Similarly, 
section 06B (2) gives the Secretary of State in Council power to make rules for 
regulating the classiiication of the Civil Services in India, the methods of their 
recruitment, their conditions of service, pay and allowances, discipline and con- 
duct. It also provides for the delegation of the power of making rules to the 
Government of India oi to the local Governments to such extent and in respect 
cf such matters as may be prescribed and the authorisation of the Indian Legis- 
lature or the local Legislatures to make laws regulating the public services. To 
the best of our knowledge such delegation in respect of the services has not yet 
taken place. But wc understand that it is proposed tc provincialise such of the 
services as may be directly employed in the atiminisfcration of the transferred subjects. 
Without expressing any opinion on the likely effects of the contemplated change 
we would point cut the anomaly of placing the services or any portion of them 
under the protection or control of any other authority except the Government of 
India. We are aware of the strong feeling entertained on the subject by the 
services themselves. We recognise the gr^’at importance of keeping them well-contented 
and beyond the of the fluctuations of political opinion or influence incidental 

to a system of democratic government. But we feel that their position can be 
secured and the causefl of their discontent removed by proper legislation on the 
subject. We apprehenl that proper relations between the Legislatures and the 
services cannot bo <.^labliBhed so Jong as the former feel that they have no power 
of dealing with them in respect of the matters mentioned in section 96 B (2), and 
BO long as the latter feci that they can look up to a higher authority outside 
India in respect of those matlert'. In our opinion, for the proper cultivation of a 
due sense of reepouBiliiity on cither side the basis of their relation should be 
cbnged, and we wouid welcome rny legislative enactment w'bich secured the object 
referred to above. It is, however, obvious that our views cannot bo given effect 
to by the exercise of any rule-making power. 

Finance Department. 

Aa regards tiie general position of the Finance Department in the Province»> 
v^e observe that it occupies a peculiar position in the dyarchical system of Govern- 
ment, and acerTding to the written or oral evidence of several ex-MinisteiB, it has 
demonstrated the difficulties and defects of the system more than almost any other 
of its many anomali*‘8 and imperfections. In the first place, it has not in fact 
been a department common to the whole and independent of either half of the 
Government, but has been made a reserved department by the Devolution Bulei 
(Rule 36). Ministers are ineligible for the office of the Finance Member, who is the 
head of the D^^partment. The Finance Member must be a member of the Exeoative 
Council. There is no force in the argument put forward in defence of this rule 
that trained men are required to fill the office, for not all of officers who have 
held or now hold it in the provinces had previous experience of the working of the 
Finance Departm^^nt, while the Indian member of the Eleentive Council of Bihar 
and Orissa who is in charge of Finance has not proved to be less competent than 
the service members in the other provinces. But had he been an elected membef of 
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responsible to it, he would have been ineligible lor the position. We think this 
bar should be removed even under the present system. 

The provision of the appointment of a Joint Secretary to look after the 
transferred departments does not solve the difficulty of the earlier part of the rule from 
the point of view of the Ministers. If advatage had been taken of it by Ministers 
it would only have produced, very likely, administrative difficulties and friction 
and we are not surprised, therefore, that in no single province has it been utilised. 

It has been stated that the Finance Department can only give advice on the 
financial aspect of administrative proposals and can do no more and that Ministers 
are at liberty not to accept the advice. This we fear must be regarded as an 
incomplete and a theoretical description of the position and, in the light of what 
nearly all the Ministers and ex-Ministers whose opinions have been famished to us 
have said, we cannot accept that description as being wholly in accord with actual 
facts. The evidence of the Ministers and officers of the Finance Department has 
made it clear that the Finance Department in examining proposals of the other 
departments not only considers the Hnanoial point of view but also considers the 
policy of the proposals and this procedure has been sought to be justified on the 
analogy of the Finance Departments in other countries whose control is said to be 
even more stringent than that exercised by Financo Departments in India. But 
the two cases are not on all fours, for in those countries the Government is unitary 
and the policy to be criticised is that accepted by the whole Government of which 
the Finance Department forms a part. But in the provinces under Dyarchy the 
polioy of the Transferred Departments is the policy of the members who are respon* 
Bible to the legialatnres, and the examination of the policy of the Transferred 
Departments by the Finance Department is therefore open to grave objection. 

As regards the liberty enjoyed by Ministers to reject the advice of the Finance 
Department, it must be pointed out that their only remedy then is to appeal to 
the Governor against the Department. We fear that it is not correct to say that 
it is the department which has to lay such appeal, Where there is a divergence 
of opinion, all that remains for the Finance Department to do is not to release the 
needed funds, unless and until the Minister conctrined, has produced before it the 
sanction of superior authority, namely, the Governor. 

Finance Member 

One general complaint against the provision of a very serious character has 
been made that the Finance Member is also in charge of some spending departments 
and that naturally enough there is an unconscious desire on his part to promote 
the interests of those departments at the expense of other, and particularly of the 
nation-building departments under the control of the Ministers with the result that 
in many provinces Ministers have felt that their departments have been starved. 
To this pronenesB of the Finance Department several of the ex-Ministers have 
referred in the course of their examination ; but this suggestion has been repudiated 
by some of the Governors in Council. Our examination of the reports of some of 
the local Governments which give the figures shows that the division of expenditure 
between the reserved and transferred halves has been as follows : — 

Baser ved. Transferred. 

Madras — 


1921 

68 

per 

cent. 

... ... 

32 

per 

cent. 

1922 

67 

per 

oont. 

... 

33 

per 

cent. 

1923 

66 

per 

cent. 

... 

34 

per 

cent. 

Bengal— 

1921 

70 

per 

cent. 

... ... 

30 

per 

cent. 

1922 

66 

per 

cent. 

... 

84 

per 

cent. 

1923 

66 

per 

cent. 

... 

34 

per 

cent. 

Assam — 

1921 

78 

per 

cent. 

... ,,, 

22 

per 

cent. 

19S2 

74 

per 

cent. 

... ... 

36 

per 

cent. 

1923 

74 

per 

cent. 

... 

25 

per 

cent. 

Bihar and 
1921 

Orissa — 

30 

per 

cent. 

Becurring 

70 

per 

cent. 

1922 

... 30 

per 

cent. 

Non-recurring ... 

70 

per 

cent. 

1923 

26 

per 

cent. 

Becurring — non 
Becurring 

74 

per 

cent. 


8 
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It: has been admitted by Sir Frederic Gauntlet t that it is unsatisfactory that 
the Finance Member should have charge of any administrative departments. Assum- 
ing that what has been called the costly remedy ” of appointing a member of 
•Government to be exclusively in charge of finance is adopted, we are still doubtful 
that it will be a real and full remedy. It was, however, pointed out to us that 
it would not bo because the Finance Member would still continue to be part of 
the ‘Governor in Council’ charged with the responsibUity for the administration of 
the reserved and with no direct responsibility for the transferred subjects. We are 
impreseed by the validity of this objection. 

Vet another buggestion was made in the course of the examination of one of 

the ex-Mmititers who came before us. U was that the Finance Member should be 

neither a member < f the Executive Council nor a Minister. What will he be then ? 
Will he be a Member of the Government? Will he be only an adviser? To whom 
will he be respoiiBibh* ? We mean no discourtesy if we are unable to treat this 
particular suggestion as being at all feasible. 

There still remains one last objection. Even if satisfactory arrangements can be 
made to meet the cnricisms which have been rightly made of the present system, 
wc have btill to coubidor the position of the Governor. He is the supreme appellate 
authority In all matters of disagreement between bis two sets of colleagues. In 
regard to diflereLCos between the two halves of the Government arising over financial 
matters, bis position mufit be extremely delicate and embarrasping. He is ultimately 
responsible to Parliament through the Government of India and the Secretary of 
fStatfi for the administration of the reserved subje*Gls, of which nuance forma a 

part under rule. Therefore the tribunal to which alone the Minister can apjieal 

is far from being satisfactory. This is a prominent feature of the present Consti- 
tution and its defective nature has been stressed by more than one Mmiater and 
ex-Mtnister. 

It has been suggested that the evils of the present system can be remedied by 
the adoption of the system of a 8(*parate purse. We do not favour this, for it is 
calculated to aggravate the difficulties instead of mitigating them. The question was 
thoroughly examined by the Joint Select Committee and, m :»ur opinion, rightly 
objected. The most careful and anxious deliberation that ve Lave been able to 
bestow upon this part of the subject loads us to bu^ » no C( riciueion. The only 
cure to be had is in the replacement of the dyarchical by a unu.ary and responsible 
provincial Government. 

Condition of the Electorate 

In the course of our enquiry and discussions, we hav ■ had to give our consi- 
deration to certain important cJiiditioUB ol advance. Tiny are connected wuth (a) 
the position of the ilectorates with reference to thiir (tlucatinii and capacity; (b) 
-communal tersion and t( ndencies ; (c) the representation of tto* depressed and working 
ciassts; (d) the ei^e and heterogeneity of the provinces; and (e) Internal security 
and self-defence. We propose now to deal with those conditions ‘‘seriatim.’’ 

(a) Electobate the public.— Our attention was frequently drawn to the 

extent of inttrest displayed by the public, and particularly by the eketoratefi, in 
the elections to, and subsiquently in the aetivitks of. the Legislatures. The number 
of voters who wrnt to the polls in 1920 wus a email percentage of the total, 
mainly owing to the pcditical almopphcre which prevailed at the time, and ranged 
from UVo per c<nt. in Assam to 41 per cent, in the rural constituencies of Bihar 
and OriKsa. Thosff vvho then preached a boycott of the Councils continued their 
hostility to the Utforms, and belittled, while the movement lasted, the efforts and 
achievements of the represontativee of the people. In consequenoe, the task of 
political training, which is one of the chief obligations of members cf the Legis- 
latures, was a Homewdiat onerous one, and it most be confessed that in this respect 
the record of the members has on the whole been inadequate, though not so 
meagre as several local Governments seem to think. Borne of them have referred in 
their reports t’* the indifft-rence and apathy of the outside public towards the 
proceedings of the LegiBlaturos. The Madras Government say that considerable interest 
and appreciation has been displayed by the public from the commencement of the 
BfJorms, and that the constituencies have been keenly alive. In the Punjab public 
interest in the proceedings of the Council rose and fell, it is said, with debates 
with a pronounced political flavour ; in the Central Provinces, the Government 
record a steadily rising tide of popular appreciation of the efforts of their repre- 
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sentativeB in the local Legielature. The discusBion of agrarian queetione in fcho 
United Provinces and the Bihar and Orissa Legislative Councils has brought home 
to large numbers of voters the value of the franchise. 

We may here refer to some pertinent remarks of II. E. 8ir Malcolm Hailey 
in opening the Punjab Legisiative Council in November 1021. “The extension of 
the electoral system has brought into the orbit of politics classes whose interests 
were previously unvoiced and the free discussjon here of their needs and requirements 
has given a new aspect to the whole of the public life in the Punjab. The value 
of this development must not be judged merely by the force of the impact on 
Government policy of the views of these classes. Tlic awakening of political cons- 
ciousness among our rural ciasses has given them a new outlook as there is an 
insistent demand among them for better educatii/ii, and for vf>cational training, great 
activity in availing theraseives of character-budding institutions such as co-operation, 
a new and more intelligent interest in ad that conct.rii8 their economic weJlare.” 
During the elections of 1923, the participation of the Swaraj Party rendered the 
contests m many of the constituencies very keen and the polling was consequently 
much heavier than the hrst clectionp. Even so, we are aware that the number 
of those who actually utiliaed th^^ir vote is a small proportion to the total popula- 
tion. Nor do we wish to overlook the lact that only six millions representing 
between two and three per cent, of the total population has been enlranchiBed. But 
it may not be amiss to point cut here ihat in England, at the time of the hrbt 
Reform Rdl in 1832, only 3 per cent, were enfranclnsed. and these bidonged to the 
rich and privileged classes; betweeg 1832 and 18()7, the number increased to I ‘5 
per cent., in iSiw to 9 per cent., in 1881 to a little over 18 per cent., and it is 

only in 191 8 that the number rose to over 50 percent, (See Dr. W. A, Chappie’s 

“ Eunction of Liberalism, ’ Contemporary Review, September 1924). We would in 
this connection also draw attention to some impressive facts ndating to the position 

in the United Kingdom as regards the state of the clcclorates and cognate matters, 

which Mr. Chintaoiam^ has cited lu an addendum to his memorandum : — 

‘‘ Previous to 1832 there w^ere less than 5,00,000 persons who bad the right to 
vote in the election of members of Parliament. The Uiforin Act of that year in- 
creased the nniril> r to ntrarly 10,00,(»00 ; the- Act (d 1807 increased it to 25,00,000; 
the Act of 1881 increased it again to .55,00,000; and last of all the Act of 1918 
increased the number of the electors to over 20,00,000. Th(?rft are several millions 
of women to whom the vote is still denied '' Principh s of Liberalism,” 1921, 
Liberal Publication Department Booklets, No. 2.) 

'‘Most of the English boroughs may be roughly divided into those which were 
Bold by patron-^, the gr<>at territorial magnaieP, and tho«e which sold them- 

pelveB t») thf 3 highest bidder”. The country c instil, ueneies of forty sliilJiug freeholdeis, 
although limited and unc^qual, were less corrupt, and more indepenrlent than the 
voters in boroughs, but they were practically at the disposal c;i the great nobles 
and local landowners. In 1793, when the members of the House of Commouf* 
numbered 558, no fewer than 351 were nominally returned by less than 15,000 
eloctoiP, but, in reality, on the nomination of the Government and 197 private 
patrons. The Union wdth Irtdaud in 1801 added 100 momli'jrs to the House, of 
whom 71 W(^re nominated by 05 individuals, fa IBIO, of 058 members of the 
House, 487 were returned by the nomiDation of the Government and 267 private 
patrons. Of these patrons, 144 were peers. “ The glaring defects of the repreBenta- 
tive eystem "the decayed and rotten boroughs, the private property of noblemen, 

the close corporations operdy selling the stats at their disposal to niimbers who, 
in turn sold their own parliamentary votes, and the existence of great manufacturing 
cities distinguished by tin ir wealth, imiustry and intellige.nce, and, yet posseiising 
no riyht of sending ropiesentatives to Parliamont” (Taswel), Langmead^rf Constitu- 
tional History of England). 

Small as la the proportion of the, population of which the Legislatures are 

directly representative, some of the local (lovcrnments have adraittc-fl their rtprtBenta- 
tive character. Thus, the Madras Government say that “ the C ouncil represents 
public opinion and to a certain extent also creates it”. The Bombay Govoinment 
makes the same admission “in the sense that all the chief communities are 
reprefiented in it and the members understand the interests of their communities 
and are ready to defend and support them”. The Punjab Government remaik that 
the Council was representative of various shades of opinion but moderate public 

opinion was predominant. “As a body”, they add, “the Council was shrewd, 
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cautious and strongly imbued with the conseivative ideas traditionally associated 
with the farmer class’*. 

Wc have not been able to find the exact number of illiterates among the 
present tlectoratee. But notwithstanding the tact that education in the three H’s 
among the masses has been neglected m the past, we thmk that the average Indian 
voter, both rural and urban, is possessed of sufficient intelligence to understand 
issues directly affecting his local interests and capable of exercising a proper 
choice of his representatives. We think that the repeated use of the franchise will 
in itself bs an education of potent value and the process of education must go 
hand in band with the exercise of political power. We are, therefore, of the opinion 
that the franchise in every province should be carefully examined, and wherever it 
admits of lowering, it should be lowered, so as to secure the eufrauchisement of a 
substantially large number of people. 

(b) Communal Tension and Tendencies . — We are fully aware that the unfortunate 
tension between the two principal communities, Hindu and Muhammedan, winch hag 
recently manifested itself in riots in some towns is held to be a serious warning 
against any precipitate or even early move towards responsible Government. We 
do not wish to overlook the argument or to under-estimate its force, but we 
wish also to enter a caveat against the tendency to exaggregate the extent 
of these communal differences, which has been visible m a marked degree 
in certain quarters. Much as we deplore these dissensions and disturbances, we 
shall point out that in judging of them and their bearing upon the ({uestion of 
political advance regard must be had to the size of the country and its enormous 
population, and also to the fact that the vast majority of the people live peaceful 
life, and in rural areas the relations between the two communities are, generally 
speaking, friendly. It is mainly in that untriendiy relations sometimes lead to 

results which the saner section of each coramunity deplore. 

We shall here quote the evidence of Mr. Barkat Ali, a representative of the 
-Punjab Muslim League, which beais out our own views of the matter, 

“ Q. 1 want to put you a few questions about the Hindu-Muhammedan situa- 
tion in the Punjab. The majority of the population in the Punjab are agriculturists. 
Are they not / A, Undoubtedly. 

Q. About 90 per cent of the population in the Punjab live on agriculture 
directly or indirectly ? A. Yes. 

Q. Now, is there any Hindu-Muhammedan racial bitter ness or feeling in rural 
^rea'’? A. Nothing of the kind. 

Q. Because the interests of the Hindu and Muhammedan population in the 
agricultural portion the Punjab arc common '/ A, Yes, identical. 

Q. They have common interests ? A. Yes. 

Q. Now I come to the urban areas. ^'ou know that in the Punjab the 

number of towns exceeding 20,000 in population is very small ? A. Yes, there 
are only a few large towns in the Punjab. 

Q, In fact, the ruajority of municipal towns in the Punjab are naliy large 
village ? A, Quite. 

Q. In the smaller towns, is there any bitterness of feeling between the Hindus 
and the Mubammedans ? A. Not much. 

Q. So that this acute phase of communal feeling which is talked of so mnch 
exists mainly in the bigger towns in the Punjab ? A, In the larger towns of 

the Punjab. 

Q, Like Multan, Lahore and Amritsar? A. You may add to these Rawal- 

pindi also.!’ 

Beoognising as we do the imperative necessity and urgency for the removal 
of those differences, we shall point out that the leading members of the twa 
communities have been anxious to bring about the establishment of good relationa 
and we hope that these efforts will bear fruit. We also recognise that the conditions 
precedent for the success of such efforts are (1) the frank recognition by each 

community of the principles of religious freedom and the cultivation of habits of 
toleration ; (2) the effective safeguarding of the interests of minorities in respect 
of their political representation ; (3) the adequate representation of duly qualified 
members of each community in the public services of the country. So far as the 
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latter two conditions are concerned, we think that they can be brought about by pro- 
vittions in the Act itbelt or the rules thereunder and through the agency of the Public 
Services Coturnisaion. So far as the first condition is concerned, we think that the fuUil- 
ment of the other two conditions is bouu l to have its effect on the general outlook of the 
minorities cunceru.-d, and will materially help the leaders of the communities in their 
social and moral activities in the cause of friendliness It will also, we think, give a 
totally wrong impregsion of the political attitude of the Muharamerian community to say 
that b'iiiig afraid of political power passing into the hands of the Hindu majority they 
are as a community opposed to responsible Government. Tlir resolution of the Muslim 
League wliich we quote below ghows in our opinion that the Muharamedans are as keen 
as the Hindus on the issue of political advance, but that tht*y are anxious that such 
advance should be accompanied by the protection of their interests. 

Muslim League. 

“ Whereas t he speedy attainment Swaraj is one of the declared objects of the All-India 
Muslim League, and wlwoe.as it IS now generally felt that the coric<‘ption of Swaraj should 
be translated into the realm of concrete politics and become a lact o' in the daily life of the 
Indian people, tlie Ali-lndia Muslim lyfague* hereby resolvew, that, in any scheme of a 
Constitution for Imlia, that may ultimaUdy be agreed upon and accepted by the people, 
the following SMall constitute its basic and fundamental principles : — 

{a) The existing provinces of India sliall all be united under a common Government 
on a federal basis so tha’ eacn province shall have full and compieb* provincial autonomy, 
the functions 4 )f the Ctmtral Government btdng conhned to such matters only as are of 
general an<l common concern. 

{b) Any territorial red ist.ribution that might at *any time become necessary shall not 
in any way affect tlie Muslim majority of population in the Punjab, Bengal and North- 
West Frontier Province. 

(c) Full n liiiious liberty, that is, liberty of belief, worship, observances, propaganda, 
association and educ-ttion bhail be guaianieed to all communities. 

{d) Tile idiia of joint (dectorates with a specified number of seats being unacceptable 
to Indian Muniims on the ground of its being a fruitful source of discord and disunion 
and also as bmng wholly iuadeijuatc to achit'vc the object of effectiv'e representation of 
various communal groups, t.ln* representation of the latter shail continue to be by meana 
of separate eiecLorat.ei as at pres'-nt, provid'd that il sliail be open to any community at 
any time to abandon its separate electorates in favour of joint electorates, 

ie) No Bill or Kesnlution or any part thereof affecting any community, which ques- 
tion IS to be <lrt(*niiiii(*d i>y the members of that coraraunit}’’ in the elected ho<iy concerned, 
sliall be passed in any LegisLaturo or in any other elected body, if tlin‘e tourt.hs of the- 
mernbers ol that community in that particular body oppose such Hill or Uesoiutiort or part 
tiiereof. 

“Thai in the opinion of the All-India Muslim League th»‘ Reforms granted by the 
Government of India Act, lhl9, are wdiolly unsatisfactory and altogether inadeijuatc to 
meet the K ijuiiemcnts of tlie country and that th^- virtual absence of any responsihility of 
the Executive to th** elected rei-rrsentatives of the people in the Legislature has really 
rendered them futile and unwoikable, the League therefore urges (hat immediate steps be 
taken to establish Swaraj, that is, full responsible Government having regard to the pro- 
visions of the previous irsolutiou and this, in the opinion of the League, can only be done 
by a complete overhauling of th(‘ GovrM iirn ‘lit of India Act, 1910, and not merely by au 
inquiry with a view to discover drfVcth in the vvoi king of the Act and to rectify imper- 
fections under its rule-making power.” 


Other Minorities 

We arc of the opinion that notwithstanding the note ot warning sounded by some 
Muharnmedan representatives from Bengal, the con ect intiTpretatiou ot their attitude is 
that if the condition mentioned abovt; are )u! tilled aiul no majority is nviuced to a minority 
in any province, they will agree to pohtieal at vane ' Our aiuiitiou lias also been drawn 
to the attitude of oOior minorities but we shall observe that so far as the Sikh community 
in the Punjab is concerned, it will dccid(*d)y weicom t polit ical advance, while the Indian 
Christian community has not only publicly supperted it but generally deprecated separate 
representation. As regards ihe Non-Brahmins in Madras, we shall content ourselves with 
saying that they are not a minority and whateviT may be said of their attitude towards 
the Brahmins, it cannot be said that on communal or on any other grounds they aru 

8(a) 
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opposed to political advance. On the contrary, having secured a large majority in the 
Council in Madras since the new era has been inaugurated, the present Ministers in Madras 
distinctly favour advance. While therefore, we think that in the present condition it is 
unavoidable that due regard must be paid to communal interests and that they should be 
adequately saieguarded by provisions in the Constitution, we do aflSrm that by the mere 
postponement of the solution of questions connected with (.'onstitutional advance not only 
will no useful purpose be served but that it may make the task more difficult in the future. 

( c ) ‘ Repkbsentation of Depressed and Wokkino Classkb.” As regards the 
representation of the depresseii and working classes, we are of the opinion that the correct 
principle to follow would be to lower the franchise so as to give them a ciiance, through 
the open door of election in general electorates ; but where practical considerations point 
to a different conclusion, we wouhl suggest that for the next few years only sjiecial consti- 
tuencies might be lorraed for them. Our colleague, Dr. raraiiipye is of the opinion that it 
ehouUl not be at all difficult to secure their represeiital ion in the Bombay Presidency by 
<*lection from three or four districts. Similarly as regards factory labour, we favour their 
representation by election. We think that though disorganized at iiresent, labour is 
showing distinct sigms m uiban areas of organizing itself at no distant date. We anti- 
cipate that this process will be cxpciiited by labour legislation winch we umlcistand is 
under contemplation of the Government of India. 

(dj “Size and Heterogeneity of the I’kovinceh.” We are aware that one of 
the objections raised in certain iiuavters to any further politieal advance is that some of the 
Oovernors’ provinces arc too big in size, and population and heterogeneous in Vdiaractcr to 
admit of the proper working of belt-governuig institutions. Tlu' subject is too vast and 
complicated to be (liscussed with the raatenais before US- But we are of the opinion that 
the consideration ot the geueial ledisnibutiou of icrritovirs should not precede any con- 
stitutional advance, and m any case redisliibution siiould not be effocled witliout the 
consent of the populations concerned. We an, iiowevei , st long’y opposed to the use of 
section 00 fur the appointment of Deputy Governors. 

(fi) “ iNTBKNAii Security and Self-Defence.” Anothei' vital condition of 
political advance is that whahwer be tlie form oi government it hhou Id be in a position 
to discharge in an effective manner its primary function oi nmintaining internal 
security and defending the borders of the country against toD igu aggression. This function 
is at presenl discharged <hrect !y by the piovjncial Government so far ns iLternal security 
is concerned though in cas^s of emergency they iiave to dopenu upon the support of the 
military. As regards detcnce against, luivign aggression tlu* it-sponsibiiity lesly with the 
Central Government. In our Cliaptei relating to piovineia! autonomy we liave tried to 
■envisage the future eonstitid <onal position in regaid to niatteis (•! oelenee. We iccognise 
the difficulty and comp.exity ot the problem, but we also te<'l t hat there is urgent and 
pleasing need for taking active steps to prejuire India lor hei ot fence so that she may 
take over ultimately the management of hrr (Csouiccb of dei>nce. Wc are aware of tlie 
steps which in recent years have b»^en taken towards the realisation of that ideal. We 
refer to the grant of King’s dommishion to a small number of Indians, the opening of a 
Military College at DehraDun, to the pending proposals for the dcvt lopment of Territorial 
and Auxiliary Forces anti the Indiamsation of eight Units. We recognise that these 
matters are closely connected with the question of India’s political advance, and we feci 
that there can be no stability about any Constitution which may be devised for India 
without at the same time taking steps to prepare her lor her self-defence within a reason- 
able period of time. In order to satisfy this condition of political advance we think that 
it is neceBsary to prepare a scheme which will have a liiiect relation to constitutional 
development in the near future to enable India to achieve full dominion status. We 
naturally do not feel ourselves called upon to enter into the dclails of any proposals. We 
have ventured to express these views only because it appears to us that this vital condi- 
tion of political advance must be stated an<l recognised. 
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The All'Parties Conference 

DELHl-2 3RD JANUARY 1923 

The AlhParties Conference Committee convened as a result of the 
discussion held at Bombay in November 1924, met at the Western Hotel 
Raisina, Delhi, on Friday, the 23rd January, Mahatma Gandhi presiding. 
Lively discussion took place on the proposal of M. Gandhi to appoint a 
sub-oommittoe which would suggest the line of agreement between the 
Hindus and Musalmans and among all the political parties and also draw 
up a scheme of Swarai. Speeches wore made by representatives of the 
various communities and parties explaining their respective positions. 

The Conference was attended by a largo number of members and 
also by several Indian members of the Central Legislature. Among 
those present wore Pundit Motilal Nehru, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, the Ali 
brothers, Sir Mahomed Shaft, Dr. Annie Besant, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, the 
Lady Emily Lutyens, Sir Purushotamdas Thakurdas, Pundit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, Sardar Mangal Singh, Dr. S. K. Datta, Mr. A. Ramaswamy 
Mudaliar, Lala Sukhbir Singh, Mr. E. P. Parandikar, Babu Bhagwandas, 
Mr. S. Srinivasa lyongor, Mr. Kitchlew, Swami Shradhanand, Sir Abdul 
Qayum, Mr. C. Y. Chintamaiu, Dewsn Bahadur Ramachandra Rao, Mr. 
Bharucha, Mr. A. Rangaswamy Iyengar, Mr. Satyamurthi, Babu Rajondra 
Prasad, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Pandit Hridaynath Kunzru, Lala 
Laipat Rai, Lala Harkishon Lai, Mr. M. R. ayakar, Moulana Abul K^lam 
Azad, Dr. Ansari, Mr. Ramalinga Reddy, JMr. V. J. Patel, Mr. Jamoadas 
Dwarkadas, Babu Bopin Chandra Pal and Mr. Shunmugam Chetty, 

M. GANDHI explained that the objects of the Conference were to 
explore the avenues of communal and political unity and formulate a 
scheme of Swaraj. He suggested the appointment of a Sub-Committee 
to suggest the lines of agreement. 

Mr. CHINTAMANI (Liberal Federation) thought that no useful 
purpose would bo served by the appointment of a Sub-Committee but 
he did not object to its appointment. 

Dr. BESANT thought it would bo impertinent, nay, anarchical on the 
part of this Conferonco suddenly to make new resolutions which might 
run counter to those passed by the Bolgaum Congress thereby unseating 
M. Gandhi from his Presidentship, 

M. GANDHI said that his suggestion for a Committee did not ga 
so far as Dr. Besant feared. That suggestion was made to show that 
Congressmen wore not hide*bound to anything, but the new franchise or 
creed of Congress could not bo lightly altered merely because the pro- 
posed Sub-Committee might come to certain conclusions. The Congressmen 
knew their mind and they would prosecute their programme, but if 
Kon-Congressmen join the Congress and convince them of error of their 
ways and of propriety of altering the creed or franchise then they 
would undertake to call a Special Session of the Congress. Personally 
he did not expect that any alteration was called for. 

9 
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Mr. JINNAH said that there must be no delay in appointing a re- 
presentative Committee to arrive at the Hindu Muslim Unity without which 
there could be no political unity and there could be no Swaraj without 
United Congress. It did not matter what the Liberal Federation had laid 
down or what the other organisations had done. Resolutions passed by 
the political organisations were not like laws of Medes and Persians 
unalterable. The object of this meeting was to put everything in the 
melting pot and see if unity could he achieved. 

M. GANDHI at the request of Mr. Daivi read the Liberal Federa- 
tion s resolution— (l) That the Liberal Party would rejoin the Congress 
only if the object of the Congress was defined as Dominion Self-Govern- 
ment to bo obtained by constitutional methods, (2) If Non-co* operation 
and Civil disobedience were definitely abandoned as also the Franchise and 
(3) If the Swaraj Party were not constituted the only accredited representa- 
tives of the Congress in Legislatures. M. Gandhi added that the suggestions 
from other political bodies were almost along the same lines. 

Mr. Chiiifiimani explained that if anything emerged out of the 
proceedings of the Conference which would suggest reference to the 
Liberal Federation then its representatives hero would do so. 

Mr. A. Ramaswamy MUDALIAR, President of the Non-Brahmin 
Congress at Belgaum, emphasised that the sottloraent of inter-communal 
differences was far more imxjortaiit than the questions of the Congress 

creed» franchise or means for attaining Swaraj. The problem of Brahmin 
Non-Brahmins was as acute in Madras as Hindu Muslim problem in 
North India. (Mr. Satyamurtbi : Cort-ainiy not.) Mr. Mudaliar continuing 
said that the acuteness of the problem was evident in the acute denial 
of Mr. Satyamurtbi (Laughter). If any definite resolution was passed in 
the Conforonco, it will be placed by him befoio the NoirBrahmin 

Conference. 

Mr. K. DATTA, representing Indian Christian Association, said that 
be had a watching brief. We are not going to make any separate 
•demands but wo feel we nught to have opportunity of discussing our 
relationship to others. We desire to know whc’o we come in (hear 
hear). Iiiler-commuiial problem is one in which we are greatly interested 
mid therefore every opportunity should be given for a frank discussion 
leading to a right atmosphere for settlement of the communal relations.’' 

Pandit MALAVIYA had no objection to the appointment of a com- 
mittee which would bring about political unity. He agreed with M. Gandhi 
that it was shown that the Congress should alter its creed and franchise. 
There could be a special session summoned for the purpose. Indeed 

M. Gandhi had eliminated some of the differences among the political 

parties by himself agreeing to ceitain changes in the Congress programme 
but the time had come for the revision of the programme of all the 
political parties in the light of the decisions arrived at by M. Gandhi, 
by the Swaraj party, and by the Liberal Party. A common ])rogramme 
must be fixed upon so that there could be a united and therefore a 
really representative Congress. But the proper time had not yet arrived 
for a committee to consider the Hindu Moslem question and the Swarij 
scheme. The Committee appointed by the Hindu Sabha, the CentraJ 
Sikh League, and the Non-Brahmin Conference bad not yet met to 
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consider their respective communal demands. Moreover the Moslems had 
not explained what their demands really were. The Hindu opinion so far 
as he has been able to gather, was from the first opposed to communal 
representation and the experience of the last few years had only deepened 
their conviction against it. Communal representation and National 
Government could not exist together, but so long as Moslems wanted to^ 
stick to communal representation on the basis of the Lucknow Pact, the 
Hindus would in honour bo bound to adhere to it. But there could 
be no extension of principle of communal representation. There was no 
use in appointing a committee unless the Muslims fully explained in 
what respects they wanted a reconsideration of the Lucknow Pact. 

Mr. JINNAH — I have not come to say what Mussalmans want. We 
have come to sit with you as co-workers. Let us put our heads 
together not as Hindus or Mahomedans but as Indians. Do you want 
to discuss or do you want to wait? The choice is yours (applause.) 

Lala liAJPAT RAI said ho was not opposed to the appointment of 
a committee, but the party which wanted revision of the Lucknow 
Pact must place its cards on the table so that there might be no 
misunderstanding of the position. As for the Committee of the Hindu 
Sabha Lala Lajpat Rai informed the Conference that it had prepared 
a questionnaire based on the views of several Moslem leaders as collected 
from time to time on the question of revision of Lucknow Pact. 
This questionnaire would shortly bo circulated to a large number of 
individuals whoso answers would be collected and then only could any 
definite view be formed as to the Hindu Community's demands. 

Mr. N. C. Kolkar vigorouly supported the appointment of a committee. 

Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas said the delay in formulating the scheme 
of Swaraj would be dangerous and this fact should not be lost sight 
of while they were discussing Hindu Muslim difference. 

Mr. M. R. JAYAKAR further supporting the appointment of a 
committee warned the conference against approaching questions of Swaraj 
from the point of view of proportion of benefits that each community 
would get. As soon as the committee for communal unity would submit 
their report, the question of Swaraj should be gone into, and Dr. Besant's 
scheme might be taken as the basis for discussion. 

Ml*. C. R. Reddi also supported Mr. Gandhi's proposal. 

Swami SHRADHANAND saw no use in appointing a Committee 
when the Mahomedans had not expressed their demands. As it was now 
quarter past eight M. Gandhi adjourned further discussion till the next day. 

DBLHI-247H JANUARY 1925. 

Next day the Committee of the All Parties' Conference resumed the 
last day's discussion and after important speeches by representative spokesmen 
including Mr. Jinnah, Lala Lajpat Rai, and Dr. Annie Besant, a fully 
representative SuIrCommitteo, consisting of 40 members, was appointed 

(a) To frame such recommendations as would enable all parties to 
join the Congress ; 

(b) To frame a scheme for the representation of all communities, 
raees and sub-divisions on the Legislative and other elective bodies 
under Swaraj and recommend the best method of securing the just and 
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proper representation of the communities in the services with due regard 
to efficiency and 

(c) To frame a scheme of Swaraj that will meet the present needs 
of the country. 

M. Gandhi*s Introductory Speech. 

Mahatma GANDHI presiding thought that if the meeting could arrive at 
a satisfactory, real and honourable solution of the Hindu* Muslim problem 
and the Brahman and Non-Brahman problem etc., they would have made 
a very substantial advance towards Swaraj. If the mooting could find 
■a scheme which would commend itself to all parties, they would have 
taken a very long step towards Swaraj. If the representatives present 
at this meeting could see eye to eye on these main <jUOstions, then there 
would be no difficulty in all parties uniting on the Congress platform 
and making an unanimous demand in the name of the nation. 

Mr. Jinnah on Muslim Standpoint. 

Mr. JINNAH, addressing the meeting, said that the dispute between 
the Hindus and the Mahomodaiis, particularly with regard to their 
representation in the various legislatures a!)d other elective bodies and 
with regard to their share in the services, was a Cjuostioii which had 
been a terrible monster in the way of the country's progress. It was 
not for the Hindus nor Mahomedans alone to ask what they wanted and it 
was up to everyone to try and find a solution of the ((uestioii. Without re* 
moving this terrible obstacle they could not make any progress in any direc- 
tion. “ We have come in a spirit of meeting you as friends, and as 
responsible men who occupy eminent and representative positions in their 
respective communities, let us put our heads together Pandit Malaviya 
had said yesterday that communal rcpreseritation was an evil standing 
in the way of nationalism and as the Hiridus had accepted it in the 
Lucknow Pact they would stand by it. But, if the Mahomedans wanted 
a change then they must explain what they wanted. The Lucknow 
Pact, said Mr. Jinnah, was arrived at in a scheme formulated as the 
first iiei^cssary step towards the establishment of complete 8elf-Govorri- 
merit. For the purpose of cstabliahing that first step by a constitution 
which they framed and was accepted by the Congress, they wanted an 
adiustment of the representation of all communities. As a party to the 
Lucknow Pact Mr. Jinnah declared that it was never intended to bo 
permanent. But the important and fundamental principle of protecting 
minorities, wherever they were, was accepted. That was the principle 
which was reiterated in the proposition of Pandit Motilal Nehru in the 
Assembly asking immediate steps towards establishing responsible 
Government. 

Proceeding, Mr. Jinnah explained how the details of the Lucknow 
Pact were settled. Mahomedans were in a majority in the Punjab and 
Bengal, they being at that time fifty six per cent, in Bengal and fifty 
four per cent, in the Punjab. On account of the general backwardnese 
of the Mahomedans, it was argued that if the Mahomedans were given 
their share upon a population basis, it would be putting premium on 
ignorance and incompetence, and it was suggested that the Mahomedans in 
both these provinces should submit to joint or mixed electorates. But 
the Mahomedans pleaded that in such an electorate their voting strength 
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would become almost nil and they would never got even ten or fifteen 
per cent, of the seats, and here Mr. Jinnah iiointed out that despite 
the advance that had boon made by both the communities there 
was still the fact that in polling booths feelings and sentiments largely 
played and voters exercised their powers by giving votes to their own 
co-religionists. When it was pointed out that a premium should not be 
placed on incompetence, it was agreed that the Puiijab Mahomedans 
should get fifty per cent, and the Bengal Mahomedans iorty per cent. 
When the Reform Bill was in Parliament the Government of India in 
despatch made a formidable indictment against the decision at Lucknow 
in respect of Bengal which only got forty for a fifty-six per cent, 
population. But the Hindus and the Mahomedans admirably stood by 
the terms of the Pact and the Joint Parliamentary Committee agreed 
to the Pact. The trouble then came from the Punjab and Berigal, 

The Congress appointed a committee with Lala Lajpat Rai, Dr. Ansari 
and a Sikh gentlemen to revise the Pact and while this Committee was in the 
middle of its labours, Mr. C. R. Das struck a pact in Bengal. But the Bengal 
Pact was turned down at Cocanada. It was, thoi’cforo, correct to say 
that the Lucknow Pact was intended to be a permanent thing. 

Protection of Minorities 

Now this Conference was contemplating the establishment cf Swaraj 
and there was every justification on the part of Hindus as well as 

Mahomedans to get the Pact revised. There wore both among Hindus 
and Mussalmaiis a few nationalists who wanted that separate ro- 
presentatinn should be done away with while a few might desire an 
Utopia, Facts must be faced. The large bulk of l)oth the communities 
had no real confidence in each other. Mahomedans in the Punjab and 
Bengal felt that they should be restored to their majority. The 

Lucknow Pact was calculated to protect minorities by 2 methods. One 
was greater representation than the number warranted ; that was why 
Bombay Mahomedans with 28 per cent population got 33 per cent, IT. P. 
Mahomedans got 30 per cent for 14 per cent population, C. P. and 

Madras Mahomedans got 15 for 7 per cent. This was recognised in the 
Reforms Scheme. The other principle of protecting a minority was a 
provision that no resolution concerning a community should bo proceeded 
with if three-fourths of the members of that community in the Legislature 
were opposed to it. This provision, however, remained a dead letter. 

Mr, Jinnah, concluding, said on behalf of Moslems that they claimed 
that the Bengal and Punjab Mahomedans should not he reduced to a 
minority and that in the other provinces the two princixdes of safe- 
guarding minorities should be accepted as in the Lucknow Pact. The 
question of representation on the Services could be taken up separately. 

Lala LAJPAT RAI said he was not a party to the Lucknow Pact 
like Mr. Jinnah, but he personally considered that Pact n great blunder. 
He gave a history of how the Lucknow Pact was arrived at and why the 
revision of it was undertken by the Congres Committee of which ho was one. 

Lala Lajpfi^t. Rai said that long before the Pact was thought of 
Musalman leaders in the early life of the Congress thought that if 
India got representative institution® it would bo a Hindu Raj and 
Mahomedans being in a minority should not join in any movement with 
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Hindus at that stage. This was the position taken up by Sir Syed 
Ahmed Khan and a large portion of Musalmans ; only a minority 
section among the Mahomedans stuck to the Congress. When the 
Congress at its Calcutta session presided over by Dadabhai Naoroji 
made the first demand for Swaraj some Mahomedans said they should 
not join in the demand and argued that without their being in it the 
British would not concede any demand. The question therefore 
when the liucknow Pact was thought of was how to satisfy the Musalraan 
demand for communal representation in order to safeguard minority 
interests. The Musalmans said they could not accept any scheme 
without some kind of communal representation. Plenco the figures of 
representation which wore quoted by Mr. Jinnah. It was said that 
that arrangoniont was a temporary one to be changed afterwards in the 
interests of the country as a whole. Therefore, it was not only the 
figures of representation but the fundamental character of representation 
that was the foundation of the Lucknow Pact. 

Proceeding, Lala Lajpat Rai explained that the Congress Committee 
was appointed to consider the representation of not only Hindus and 
Musalmans but also the Sikhs who were not present when the Lucknow 
Pact was drawn up. The Sikhs complained that they must get communal 
representation in the same way as the Musalmans in U. P. and there 
was a feeling in the minds of both* Hindus and Musalmans that some 
thing should bo done to appease them. But before the Committee's 
report was published the terms of the Bengal Pact were announced by 
Mr. C, E. Das. Then the report of the Congress Committee was soon 
published. The Bengal Pact was rejected by the Congress Committee 
and was submitted to it for ruconsidoration. But feeling in the country 
over the Bengal Pact was so immense that it was not considered 
opportune to proceed with the Committees labours. Moreover Mahatma 
Gandhi was then released from jail and it was thought be would take 
up the question. Dr. Ansari had collected the u aterial and submitted 
it to the AlMridia Congress Committee. 

L. Lajpat Rai observed that communal representation was a negation of 
Nationalism and it was practically dividing the country into water-tight 
compartments. If the principle of communal representation was extended 
it was not known how many divisions and sub-division might be created. 
''I ask you to oon.sider this question, not in the interests of the Hindu 
or the Mahonif’dan community, but as one united nation which should 
stand against those who do not want to give us self-government. If 
any solution is put forward which will further our country's <progi’es8 
1 shall whole-heartedly suppoit it. But remember we have not only to 
win our liberty but also to keep it. Any patched up agreement by 
way of altering the figures of representation would only be a backward 
step. Let us not try to divide the loaves and fishes, but try to 
evolve a scheme which would further the interests of Swaraj, of unity 
in the country." 

Pandit Motilal NEHRU, who was requested to speak, said he 
was constiutionally incapable of thinking communally. He could not 
carry his thought in that channel. But ho thoroughly agreed with both 
Mr. Jinnah and Lala Lajpat Rai. He then suggested the names of 
members for the Sub-Committee. 
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Dr. BESANT suggested that if they wanted to get business done they 
must appoint two separate committees to sit simultaneously and discuss the 
question of the Pact and the Swarajya Scheme. Vital as the question of 
Hindu-Muslim Unity was, she felt that more vital was the question of 
Swarap They were all Indians. They had lived in India for thousands 
of years. They had been under foreign rule for the last hundred and 
fifty years. It was in the interest of those foreign rulers to keep them 
divided and whatever Pact might be concluded, the foreigner would find 
some apple of discord or other to keep them apart. Their quarrel 
would never cease until they became self-governing and were face fo 
face with problems of Government. She knew Indian history and it 
was intolerable that England, one of the younger branches in the 
development of self-governing institutions, should claim dominion over 
the mother of them all, India. Would Indians, she asked, continue to 
quarrel while India was dying 1 Did they realise the position of their 
peasantry? Did they know that the average life in India was 
23*6 years ? Did they realise that epidemics took almost double the toll 
of life compared with Western countries, because Indian children were 
born of starving mothers and were generated by starving fathers ? Those 
were questions that faced them to-day ; not whotlu'^r one should get 
this place or other that ])lace. They must bo ready with their scheme of 
Swaraj and tell the British Parliament to take their hands off India. 

Mr. Jinnah, Mrs. Pesaut said, had given her credit about the preparation 
of the Commonwealth of India Bill which she did not deserve. She wished 
she had drafted it herself. The fact was that Committees appointed by 
the National Convention had done the laborious work which resulted 
in the drafting of the bill. She was presenting it to them merely as 
a draft, as something to work on. They could alter and amend it. 
Briefly put, she wanted complete civil Government at once as soon as 
Parliament passed the Bill. They must have Ca]>inots responsible to 
the Legislatures and the Governor-General and Governor reduced to constitu- 
tional heads. But Swaraj must bo laid on solid foundations. The villages of 
India whore India lived provided this foundation. They must have 
in villages real Panchayats and not sham ones and lay their foundation 
on self-governing villages. There would bo five self-governing areas 
covering the whole of India, namely Village, Taluqa, District, Province 
and Central Government. This scheme should provide the right to amend 
the constitution in future, so that hereafter they should not have to 
go to Westininistor. When they were self-governing, if they made eveii 
ten blunders, they would be less fatal than even one blunder by a 
foreign inaler. These were points they had to consider. She informed 
the committee that she had pledged her word that the scheme of 
Swai‘a.j shall be in Parliament within the course of a few' mouths. 
They should sit down and draw up a scheme at least in broad outlines, 
if not in full details. If they dispersed without formulating a scheme, 
it would show that for the sake of squabbles they could not come to 
any decision. 

Maulana SHAUKAT ALI suported Dr. Eesant^s idea of a separate 
committee. He expressed himself in favour of drawing up a skeleton 
scheme of Swaraj. He was, he said, an outlaw while Dr. Besant was 
a constitutional fighter ; but in their conclusions they agreed. He 
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however deprecated the use of tactics in settling the Hindu-Muslim 
question. One party saying that they must ask for so muchj to get 
that much only irritated him (Applause). 

Mr. SATYAMUETHI opposed the idea of a separate committee 
because, ho said, Swarai scheme and Hindu-Muslim Pact could not bo 
divorced from each other. He particularly emphasised the necessity for 
the finding out of the minimum necessary in order to secure united 

political action. What was needed was that when they drew up a 
scheme and the Jh'itish Parliament refused to enact it, then all parties, 
Congress, Muslim League, Liberals and others must stand shoulder to 
shoulder to onforee their demand, just as South Africa did it when 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, the British Permier, asked the House 
of Commons either to reject the South Africa Union Bill or to pass 

it without even the change of a comma. 

Sirdar MANf^AL SINGH then explained the attitude of the Sikhs. 
They were ready to take their chance at the polls in a general electorate. 

They deprecated the fight for loaves and fishes. They would be ready 

to live under any permanent political majority. But that majority must 
be political and not religious. If there was a political mSiiority ruling, 
then a minority could win majority. But a permanent religious maiority 
would bo fanatical and not bo in the interests of the country. So 
long as this idea of a religious mf^iority oxi.sted, so long would Shuddhi 
and Tabli(i movements flourish, because every religious community would 
try to smell its numbers. Personally he considered the Lucknow Pact 
a groat blunder. 

At this stage Mr. Chintamani suggo.stcd that the terms of reference 
to the proposed Sub-Committee be read to clear misunderstanding. 

Pundit MOTILAL said that the committee which had been appointed 
by the All-Parties Conference at Bombay and the terms of reference to 
the sub-conuiiittce would bo the same as those passed by the conference 
for the general committee. They could jiot go beyond those terms 
which were quite comprehensive and included all points of views expressed. 
Pundit Motilal i^aid that ho did not make a speech before, beacuso he 
thought speeches aheady made were business like. They had all the 
same objective of Swaraj, but the unfortunate position was that he did 
not find ]>roplo ready to discuss Swaraj before the petty quarrels were 
settlerb Swanj was unattainable and unthinkable until the Hindus and 
the Muslims carno to a better understanding. He entirely agreed with 
Dr. Bosaut that the Government would throw some apple of discord 
or other. Government must do that. It was the business of the Indian 
leaders to make the best of their position. He was prepared to confess 
that some pessimists had declared that unity would never be attainable* 
The other day ho was travelling with a friend from the Puryab who 
asked whether the sxreaker seriously thought that liindu-Muslim unity would 
be attained. The Pundit replied that was why he was working for it 
and ho was not a mad man. The Punjab friend replied that he 
took the Pundit to be mad at least in entertaining that hope (Laughter). 
Such people, added the Pandit, went even to the length of saying that, 
they must reconcile themselves to British rule for all times to come. 
The attainment of unity was therefor© vital for the movement of Swaraj. 
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After this the Committee agreed to the appointment of a sub-com- 
mittee of over forty members with instruction to report on or before the 
15th February. It was also decided that the general committee will 
meet in the first week of March to consider the report. 

Mr. JINNAH, in urging an early decision, gave expression to his surprise 
that the Government would let the Assembly discuss the Reforms Enquiry 
Committee's report in February. As much had been made of Hindu- 
Mufllim differences in connection with the work of the Committee, he 
wanted to tell the Government, when the time for the discussion of the 
report came, that Hindu-Muslim differences had been made up and 
they stood united in their demands. 

Mahatma GANDHI replied that Mr. Jinnah's purpose would be served 
by the xmblicatiori of the sub-committee's report. The sub-committee would 
soon sit to work from day to day till it finished its labours and prepared 
a report. It will consist of the following : — 

Mahatma Gandhi, Mr. Chintamani, Sir Sivaswamy Iyer, Mr. Jayakar, 
Lala Lajpat Rai, Balm Bhagavan Das, Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, Pundit 
Malaviya, Swami Shradhanand, Mr. B. C. Pal, Mr. T. C. Goawami, Mr. 
Jairamdaa, Mr. A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, Mr. C. R. Reddy, Dr. S. K. 
Datta, Sardar Maiigal Singh Vor Jodh Singh), Mr. Kelkar (or Mr, 
Abhyankar), Colonel Gidney, Mr. Ramachandra Rao, Mr. Hridayanath 
Kunzru, Mr. N. M. Joshi, Mr. Anantram, Dr, Annie Besant, Mr. Jamnadas 
Dwarakadas, Mr. Satyamurthi, Mrs. Naidu, Lala Harkishen Lai, Dr. 
Kitchlew, Mr. Abdur Rauf, Hakim Ajmal Khan, Mr. Mahomed Ali, 
Moulana Azad, Dr. Ansari, Mr. Abdul Aziz, Mr. Zafar Ali, Mr. M. A. 
Jinnah, Mr. Raza Ali, Mr. Mohamed Yakub, Sir Muhamed Shaft, Mr. 
Barkat Ali, Syed Murtaza Sahib, Mr. Samiullah Khan, Mr, Ahmedali 
Khan, Mr. Shamsudin, Mr. Sarfaraz Hussain Khan, Sir Abdul Quaym 
and Maulana Shaukat Ali. 

The sub-comrnittee appointed sat later and some members formed 
themselves into a smaller committee for drawing up a scheme of Swaraj. 
The whole of the sub-commiitee and this smaller committee held their 
deliberations from day to day. 


Report of the Swaraj Sub-Committee. 

The following is the report of the Swaraj Sub-committee issued by Or. Mrs. 
Annie Besant, the Chairman, and submitted to the General Committee of the 
All-Parties Conference. 

The Committee appoiiiteil by the All-Parties Conference held in Bombay, met on 
January 23rd and 24th and elected a sub-committee which divided itself into two 
groups, one to deal with the Hindu-Muslim union and the other to outline a 
scheme of Swaraj which should establish India as a self-governing dominion free 
from interference with her internal affairs. 

The group dealing with the scheme of Bwarajya consisted of 19 members to 
whom three were added by co-option at its first and second meetings. I was 
elected as Chairman and at the third meeting Lala Lajpat Rai was elected in my 
stead during my absence in Penares where I had to fulfil a previous public engage- 
ment which I could not break. The Committee ordered that the reports of the 
sub-committee should be handed on or before February 16, and considered by the 
full committee on February 28. The last engagement has, I understand, been altered 
but the sending in of our report is binding on us. 

10 
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The list of the Swarajya sab-committec is : — 

Dr. Annie Besant, (Chairman), Messrs. C. Y. Chintamani, Shaukat Ali, Mahomed 
A15, Jawharlal Nehru, Hridaynath Kunzru, Jairamdas, H. S, Jayakar, S. 
Brinivasa Iyengar, B. Satyamurti, K. Hamchandra Rao, S. K. Dutta, Laia I^^ajpat 
Bai, Sir P. B. Biyaswami Iyer, Bbagavan Das, Mangal Singh, Jamnadas Dwarkadas, 
Bipin Chandra Pal, N. M. Joshi. 

Co-opted members Messrs. A. Kangaswami Iyengar, T. Bangachari, B. Sivarao. 

Of thPB<^ ten were called away by their engagement before the fourth meeting 

leaving seven members of the Assembly and the Chairman and Messrs. Lajpat Rai, 
Shaukat Ali, Mahomed Ali, and B. Biva Rao, twelve in all, to carry on the work. 

The Bub-committee met on January 25th, 2(ith, Pcbniiry Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 6th, 9th 

-and 11th. After some general discussion it was decided to lay down certain general 
principles and to take the draft Bill prepared liy the National Convention as the 
basis. The following outline was decided on. 

Fundamental Rights. 

(1) .Following the resolution passed by the Indian National CongresB in Decem- 
ber 1914 at Matlras it was decided that India should be placed on equality with 
the Belf-Qoverning Dominions sharing with them privih'ges aiul responsibilities enjoyed 
by them as free nations. 

(2) There should be a strong Central Government in India and therefore resi 
duary powers should bo vested in it, 

(3) The following fundamental rights were passed by a majoriry - 

(а) No person shall be deprived of its liberty nor shail bis dwelling or pro- 

perty be entered, expropriated or confiscated save in accordance with Jaw and by 
ordinary courts of Jaw. (b) Freedom of conscienev and free profession and practice 
■of religion are, subject to public order or morality, guaranteed to every person, 
(c) Right of free expression of opinion as well as right to assemble peaceably 
and without arms and to form aasociatioris or unions is guaranteed for purposes 
not opposed to public order or morality, (d) All persons residing within the 
Commonwealth are equal before law and sfeali be tried for similar offences in 
courts of the same order and by judicial (officers of same grade and no 

person shall be immune from penalty annexed to any breach of law nor shall 

such penalty be varied on account of nationality or caste or class or occupation. 
(ft) There shall be no »-ex-diB<iuabficatiou with regard to franchis*^, membership of 
Governments, of lyfgiblaturcs and Local Boards, and all offices, functions and j-Kiwcrs 
shall be open to both sexes. 

(4) To shorten discussion the following principles were accepted for all elected 

borlies (to be inserted in the Bill in their several places} —(a) Ali such bodies shall 
elect their own President, (b) Each Legislature shall have power to increase or 
diminish its membership subject to change being created as a change in the con- 
stitution. (c) Membership of the eI<’Ciive body — its term shall give franchise for 
the next higher body. (d)Membeib of one Legislative body shall be ineligible for 
another simultaneously, (f) The age of twenty one shall be the necessary qualification 
for all franchisees ; (f) Disqualifications i—No person shall be capable Of being chosen 
or of sitting as members who (1) is an unrehabilitated insolvent or (2) is a lunatic 
so found or (‘6j holds any oflSce of profit under the Crown within the Common- 
wealth, provided that the following persons shall not be deemed to hold an office of 

profit under the Crown for purposes of this clause (1) A Minister, (2) A person 

in receipt of a pension from the Crown, (3) Officer or member of His Majesty 
Military, Naval or Air Forces retired or on half pay ; (g) Each Legislative bddy 
«hall make rules and order for itself ; (h) The Franchise shall be graded. 

Legislative Power. 

(6) The Legislature.— The Legislative power of the Commonwealth shall be vested in 
the King represented by the Governor -General, Senate and I/Cgislative Assembly, herein- 
jffter called *^The Parliament*. 

(б) (a) The Senate shall be elected by proportional representation by : (i) Mem- 
bers and ex-Members of the Legislative Councils and Parliament, (ii) Members and 
^x-Members of the District and Taiuka Boards and Municipalities, (iii) registered 
graduates of not less than seven years' standing from a panel of candidates const!* 
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tuted as follows : — (l) Before each election of the members of the Senate the Panel 
shall be formed in each pi'ovince consisting of three times as many qualified 
persons as there are members to be elected in tliat area of which one-third 

. shall be nominated by the Legislative Council and oae-thir<l by the ^?enate. 

(2) Such other persons who have lieen members of the Senate or of the Council 

of State under the Government of India Act 1919 as shall signify by notice in 

writing addressed to the Prime Minister their desire to be included in the panel. 

(b) Age of the members shall be at least thirty years ; 

(c) Duration of tlie Senate shall be six years ; 

(d) Half the number of the members shall go out every thr^e years ; 

(e) The number was first fixed at three hundred but at a subsequent meeting 
reduced to the maximum of 150 and later still fixed at 150. 

(7) The Legislative Assembly — (a) The number of members aha! 1 be three hundred; 
(b) age of members shall be at least twenty-five years; (c) duration of the Assemb- 
ly four years. 

8. The following shall constitute the electorate for Assembly in each province: — (A) 
Members an<l ex-memberB of Legislative Councils and of Indian L'^gislature represent- 
ing the Province since the Government of India Act 1919; (B) Members and ex- 

members of the District and Taluka Boards and Municipiiitif*s ; ((>) All with education 
up the graduate level or diploma granted for training after High Schools or equivalent 
general or technical I'ducatioii ; (D) Members of recognised Chambers of Commerce, 
Landholders’ Aflfiociations, Trade Union Councils, rudustrial Aybociation,^ or such 
other bodicH, or all individuals paying such tax or enj lyiiig no*: less than such 
monthly income or allowance as may be recognised by i-ules. 

(9) (A) The rarliamont. — The Parliaranit shall have pow M’ to mike laws for the peace, 
order and good Government of tbe Commonwealth in lespeot of ail 8ubj^‘C'.B no‘ 
assignwf excrusively to Li\gislat iv** Councils, provided that until such lime as T’ariia- 
raent shall in pursuance of the recornmemlation of the Defence C'oinm ssiou hereinafter 
specifb'd by its own act. signify its readiness to assume control over Naval, Military 
and Air Forces of the Commmiweahh. it siial! have no power to make any law with 
reganl thereto without the previous approval of the Governor-General. 

(B) The Defence Oommission. — At the establishment of the Ooramonwe iltii and 
after a period of every five y(iars thereafter tb(? Governor-Genera! in Council 
shall KuVimit names of pcrsoiLs, the majority of whom shall be Indians, for the approval 
of His MajcHty to act as a Commission. The persons whose names are so submitted, if 
approvcilby His Majesty, shall be comnissioned for the fo’lowng purposes ; (i) to fix 
the minimum of exp-nditure on Military, Naval and Air Forces of the Commonwealth 
to for-m charge ou consolidated revenue fund of the Commonwealth ; (ii) to report 
on the steps to be taken on the ludianisution and training of the Defence forces 
of the Commonwealth so as to enable tlie people of India to un lenake their own 
defence as soon as practicable. 

rC) Joint Hession.— In cases of disagreement between the two Plouse of Parliament , 
except on financial (juestioris, a joint session shall decide the case under dispute after 
the second passing of the Bill, provided that not less than a year shall have elapsed 
between its first and second passing in the Assembly. 

(D) Money Bills and laws appropriating revenue shall not originate in the Senate 
nor be amended by it except with the, consent of the Assembly. 

(10) fa) The Parliament shall have power of establishing or admitting new provinces 
and of making laws for their Government, (b) In all cases of altering limits of 
existing province the opinion of Legi&lative Council or Councils concerned shall be 
ascertaineil and considered. 

fll) The Executive — The Governor General shall be appointed by the King as his re- 
presentative. The Governor-Genera I -in-Council shall mean the Governor-General acting 
with the advice of the Cabinet, 

(12) The Cabinet — (a) There shall be a Cabinet to aid and advise the Governor -Genera I 
in the Government of the Commonwealth, (b) The Prime Minister shall be appointed by the 
Governor-General, (c) The Cabinet shall consist of the Prime Minister and not less than 
«ewn Ministers of the State for the Commonwealth appointed by the Governor-General on 
nomination of the Prime Minister, fd) No Minister of State shall hold office for a 
period longer than three month unless he is or becomes a member of one of the 
Hemses of Parliament, (e) The Cabinet shall be collectively responsible for all matters 
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concerning the dcpartmente of the Commonwealth, (f) The Cabinet shall resign when it 
ceases to retain the support of majority m the Legislative Assembly. 

(13) The Commanctcr-in-Chief of the Militaiy, Naval and Air forces of the Common- 
wealth shall be vested in the Uovernor-Ueueraj as the King’s reprcbentativc, subject 
to the proviso in article ('J) (B). 

(14) The High (h)mmissioner for India shall be appointed by the Governor-Generai- 
in- Council for the i>erformance oi Agency duties in Kngland. 

(15) The India Council shall be abolished and the {Secretary of {State for India shall 
be placed on the same tooting as the iSceretary of Btate lor the Coiouics lu relation 
to the tSelf -Governing Doinmions, 

(IG) The Judicature— (A) There shall be a Supreme Court ol not less ti*au three 
Justices with such ^uiiKiKnion ns raihameiit bhaii determine. (H) The Justices shaii be 
appointed by the King and removable by him on an address trom the I’ariiameiit 
bhowing the gieund ul misbeliaviour or incapacity. 

(17) All Sessions trials shall be by jury. 

(18) Finance ami Trade.— The rcveiiueb oi the Comuionwcaitii shad be received by 
the Executive Government with the consent and on behaii oi Tardament to torm a 
consolidated revenue fund, 

(19) India shall be responsible foi ad liabilities oi the present Govl. of India. 

(20) Trade within the Commonwealth shall be free. 

(21) India sbuli have a gold standaid with a gold cunency and a gold mohui 
of the weight and lintncss ot Engiibh boveieign and btandaid of cuirtncy. 

(22) India shall have the power ol borrowing in any our ot the world’s markets 

(23) The Provinces— The Legislative power ot the province shah be vebted m the 
Governor as the King’s representative and a Legisiative Council. 

(24) Tnc Power ot deciding upon the establishment of a hecoiid Chamber in a 
Piovince shall be letl to the Piovincc concerned. 

(26) (a) The powers ot the Legislative ('ouncil shaii be scheduled ; (bj The size of 
and the fianchise tor the Legislative Council bhall be acteruiLned by mcaus ot rules, 
(c) The duration ot the Legis.ativc Council shah be ioi four years. 

(26) The Executive — The position and functions of the Guvcrnoi biiaii be anaiogoud 
to those of llie Govcinor-Generai. 

(27) The Constitution and powers of tiie Provincial tiabinci shall be auaiugous to 
those of the Ah-iiidia Cabinet ; but there shall not be less than three Ministers including 
the Chief Minister in a Province. 

(28) The Judicature : — The eXiSting High Courts shall be the Chief Judicial Tribunals 
311 the Provinces. 

(29) Local Self-Government. — The Government oi India shall direct Provincial 
Governments, within the first year of ihtir coming into power, lu reform the local 
Governments wliich sbou.d consist of District, TaJuka and Vinagc I'anchayats suited 
to the conditions of their provinces based on the following principles ; ~(1) The unit to be 
the village with universal adult suffrage and annually elected panebayats vested with 
pow’ers to adminihtci ^liPage affairs and civil and criminal jurisdiction exercised by an ap- 
pointed bench bitting in the village. (2) The suffrage lor Taiuka and District Panebayats 
to be graded on lines given in a schedule and the general division ot iuncuons therein 
stated to be toliovved with such modiiications as local conditions may require. 

[Note ; — On the above ^question division of opinion was marked and no decision 
was taken.] 

(30) The Services— Kecruitment to ^ei vices shall be in the hands of a Public Bervices 
Commission. The Powers and functions of the Commission sball be defined by Parliament, 

(31) Alteration of the Constitution.— The Power to alter the constitution shall vest 
in Parliament subject to the consent of a majority of Legislative Councils and also of a 
majority of members of the IjCgisJative Councils votiiig on the subject after the neat 
general election provided that fi>r a change affecting only a single province the consent 
of the Legislative Council concerned and of Parliament shall be sufficient. 

[Note : The above was only partly discussed and Keferendum rejected above is 
proposed instead.] 
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Report of the Sub- Committee on Hindu-Moslem Unity 

The Sub-Commilteo of the Committee of the All- Parties Conference 
appointed on the 23rd January to frame a scheme of Hindu- Muslim unity 
met at Delhi on the 1st March and adjourned sine die without coming to any- 
conclusion. M. Gandhi presided and those present numbered about fourteen 
iuclvuiing Mahomed Ali, Shaukat Ah, Motilal Nehru, M. A. Jiiuiah, Sir Abdul 
Qayurn, Dr. Syod Mahmud, N C. Kelkar and Swami Shradhanand. 

Prominent among the absentees was Lala Lajpat Rai. His criticisms of 
M. Gandhus views on the Hindu-Muslim (luestion as published in the 
“ Loader of Allahabad attracted considerable attention. In this article 
Lala Lajpat Rai said there was no immediate hurry for a fresh pact and 
declined to accept the view that a Hindu majority in some provinces and 
a Muslim Majority in others was the only remedy. 

It will bo romombercd that the Committee was asked to frame a scheme 
for representation of all communities, races and sub-divisions of Legislative 
and other elected bodies under* Swaraj and roeorameiided the best method of 
securing a just and proper representation of the communitioa in the servicea 
with duo regard to otiiciency. Phis Sub-Corarnittee hold a few sittings after 
its appointment and dispersed to meet a^ain on this day and draw up a 
report. But it could nof: arrive at any agreement on the main question 
of the revision of the Imckauw Pact and the method of representation on 
Legislative and other bodies. 

M. Gandhi in the course of his remarks stated that it was impossible in 
the prevailing conditio/is of suspicion to frame any scheme than would be called 
a united schorno. After a short discussion the Committee adjourned sine die. 

vSubsoqiiently, M. Gandhi and Pundit Motilal Nehru issued the following 
statement explaining the reasons which led to the adjournment of tho 
Sub- committee of the All Parties Conference over Hindu Muslim question : — 

Tlie Gandh i*N ehru Statement 

“ U was decided at the taeetiiig of the sub-committee appointed by trie committee of the 
Ali parties Conference to adjourn tin; proceetlings sine die with the proviso that the meet- 
ing shall be calicd on a rcnpnsitioii Iroiu the majority ot the members of the sub-committee. 
We weiV' also reiiuired and authorised by tiic meeting to give a resume of the podtion as. 
it stands to-day. The meeting was attended by very few members, 14 out of 53. They 
were Mauiana Mohamed Ali, Maulana Shaukat Ali, Swami Shradhanand, Pundit 
Jawaharlal, Dr. S. K. Datta, Mr, Ahra^^d Ali, Raja Ahmad Ali Khan of Salompur^ 
Nawab Sir Sabibzada Abdui Quiyura, Mr. Mohamed Yakub, Mr. N. M, Joshi, Mr. N. C. 
Kelkar besides ourselves. Me. Jinnah came in fv>r a few minutes from another meeting 
(Independent Party’s meeting) he was attending at that time. 

“Lata La.ipat Rai liad asked for a postponement by reason of tho inability of Messra 
Jayakar, Srinivasa Iyengar and Jai Ram Das to attend. We were unable to postpone the 
meeting on our own res[>onsibility. We therefore inform'3(i Lala LajpU Rai that the question 
of postponement be p!ac< d bt fore the meeting. This was conseiiuimtiy done but apart from 
the absence of Lala Lajpat and of the gentlemen named by him the attendance was other; 
wise also too meagre for coming to any decision. In our opinion there was moreover no 
material for coming to any definite conclusions nor is there likelihood of any being reached 
in the near future. We, th*^refore, see no hope of being able to convene a general meeting 
of the Conference within the. described perivnl except upon a requisition r^derred to by us, 

“ The failure to veaeh a decision is likely to disappoint the public. We would, however, 
advise pnblicists and others not to despond. That the Sub-Committee has not been able to 
reach at any decision is no reason for individuals or groups to relax their efforts towards the 
solution. There still remains to mention the Swaraj Scheme framed on the Sub-Oommittee 
under Dr. Besant. The dissenting notes are being received by us from the members of that 
Committee. In view however of the meagre attendance and tho failure to reach a decision 
on the Hindu Muslim problem the scheme could not be considered by the meeting.” 

10(a) 



The Commonwealth of India Bill. 

The “ National Convention of which Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru is the 
President and Dr. Mrs. Be8ar)t is the General Secretary prepared a “ Com- 
monwealth of India Bill” in December 1924. The following is the text of 
“the Draft Bill which was preser»ted to the All-Parties Conference meeting at 
Delhi on the 23rd January 1926. The Committee appointed by the Conference 
-elected a Sub-Committee which divided itself into two groups, one to deal 
with the Hindu- Moslem Union, and the other to outline a scheme of Swarsy 
which should establish India as a Self-Goverjiing Dominion. 

The Swaraj group of the Sub-Committee, as the latter was called, under 
the chairmanship of Mrs. Besant, submitted its report at Delhi on the 23rd 
February, (p. 73 .) But the group entrusted with the task of drawing up a 
Pact for all communities , particularly the Hindu and the Moslem, failed to 
arrive at an agreement, (p. 77). The consideration of the Swaraj scheme was 
therefore dropped, for it was felt that without a basis of communal unity it 
would be infructuous to adopt a scheme of Swaraj as a basis for agitation. 

The efforts of the Swaraj Sub-Committee having failed, Mrs. Besant felt 
herself free to take action on the scheme initiated by her. She incorporated 
in her Bill certain features suggested in the report of the Swaraj group of 
the Sub-Committee of the A 11- Parties Conference, and the Bill reached its 
final form during the three days sitting of the ' Convention ' at Cawnpur on 
the 11th 12th and i3th April. 

After making an extensive tour and propaganda work throughout India, 
Mrs. Besant proceeded to England on the 3rd July to press on the British 
Parliament her scheme of Swaraj contained in her lb’ll which had already 
earned the support of a considerable number of Members of Parliament. 

Text of the Draft Bill. 

The preamble to the bill states that tlie <lammonwca)tli ” bhaJl mean the Common* 
wealth of India (exclutling the In<iiau States); “Piovinces" shall mean such of the 
parts of the Commonwcaith as are granted pjoviiiciai autonomy un<l<»r a Governor, a 
Provincial Cabinet, a Legislative Council and High Court ; “ The I^arliameiit ” shall 
mean the Parliament of the Commonwealth of India ; “ the Govci nor-General in Council” 
shall mean the Govurnor-General acting witii the advice of the Cabin**t ; “ The Governor 
in Council shall mean the Governor acting with the advice, of the Provincial Cabinet, 

The “fundamental rights’' of the subject are thus define.l : — 

(a) The liberty of the p^iison is inviolable, and n<v person sliall be deprived of his 
liberty save in acc ndance with law and by ordinary Courts of I,tavv, provided, howtfver, 
that nothing in this Section contained shall be invoked to prohibit, control, or interfere 
with any act of the civil or military forces of the Currnnonweaii h of Imlia during the 
existence of a state of war or rebellion, (b) The dwelling on the property of every pei-sori 
18 inviolable, and shall not be entered or expropriaterl or confiscated except in accordance 
with law. (c) Freedom of conscience and the free profession and practice of religion 
aie, subject to public order or morality, guaranteed to every person, (d) The right 
of free exprt^ssion of opinion as well as the right to assemble peaceably and 
•without arms, and to form associations or unions is guaranteed for purposes not 
opposed to public or<ier or morality. Laws regulating the manner in which the right 
of forming associations and the right of free assembly may be exercised, shall contain no 
political, religious, or class distinction, (e) All persons in the Commonwealth of India 
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have the right to free elementary elucation, ani auch right shall be enforceable as soon a» 
due arrangements shall have been rua le by the competent authority (f) \ll persons 
have an ecjual right to the use of roads, places of resort dedicated to the public, Coarta 
of Justice and the like, providc<l do not disturb public order or disobey any notice 
issued by a lawful authority, (g) All persons of whatever Nationality, residing within 
the Commonwealth are equal before the I jaw and shall be tried for similar effect in 
Courts of the same order and by Judicial Ollicer of the same grade and no p erson shall 
escape the penalty annexed to any breach of the Law, on account of the nationality, 
or his caste, or tiis class, or his occupation, (h) There shall be no sex-disqualification 
with regard to thf franchises, memberships of thr (iovernments, of the Legislatures and 
of Local Bodies, and all offices, functions and powers shall be open equally to both sexes,. 

The Constitution of the Commonwealth sliall b“ as follows : — 

The Constitution. 

Tiie Legislative power of the Commonwealth shall be vested in a Parliament which 
shall consist of tin* K'inii, a Senate and a Lf‘giHlative Assembly, and which is hereinafter 
called “the I'arlnirnent,” or “th** Parliament of tht* (^ommonwealtli.” A Governor- 
General appointed by the King shall be His Majesty’s representative m the Common- 
wealth, aii(i shall have and may exercise in the Commonwealth during tne King’s pleasure,, 
but subject t,o this Constitution, such powers and func'ions of the King as His Majesty 
may be pleased to assign to him 

The Senate shall bo cornposiMl of citizens wlio have done honour to the Nation by 
reaeon of useful public service Tlie number of members of the Senate shall be one 
hundred wlio shall bo assigned to the several Provinces according to rules. 

The Legislative* Assembly shall be composed ol three huniretl metobers elected accord- 
ing to lules hereunder. 

A citizen to be eligible for membership of t’be Legislativi^ Assf*mbly shall have com- 
pleted twenty-live years <d‘ age and possess any of the following qua]ilic>itious : — 

(a) Education up to the graduate statre or diploma granted for training after High 
School or equivalent general or t<'chnical education (b) Service as a member of a Legis- 
lative Council ai l''•ast for one complete term, (c) Membership of recognized Chambers 
of Comniorce, LandhoId(;rh’ Associations, Trade Union Councils, Industrial Associations 
or such other bodies as may he recognized by rules. 

Every Jvegislativ(! Assembly shall continue for five years from the first mooting of the 
Assembly, and no longer, but may bo sooner olssoiverl by the Governor-General. 

Ttie Legislative Assemb'y may proceed to the <lespatch of business, notwithstanding the 
failure of any constituency to provule for its representation in the Legislative Assembly, 

Qualifications of Members. 

Subject to the condition that they shall have completed twenty-five years of age, the 
following among the citizens shall constitute the electorate for the Legislative Assembly 
in each I’rov'nce : — 

(a) All raembcirs of Legislative Councils and ex-members thereof, (b) All with 
education up to the graduate level or equivalent general or technical Cyducation. (c) All 
who have an income or allowance of Rs. 50 per month and above, (d) All owners or 
occupiers of land with Rs 50 per annum or more as land tax. (e) Those owning or 
occupying a house or a part of it with an annual rental value of Us, 75. 

Ijegislative Powers 

(a) Proposed laws appropriating revenue or moneys, or imposing taxation, shall not 
originate in the Senate. But a proposed Jaw shall not be taken to appropriate revenuo 
or moneys or to impose taxation, by reason only of its containing provisions for the 
imposition or appropriation of fees for licenses or fees for services under the proposed law, 

(b) The Senate may not amend any proposed laws imposing taxation or laws 
appropriating revenue or moneys for the annual services of the Government. 

(c) The Senate may not amend any proposed law so as to increase any proposed 
charge or burden on the people. 

(d) The Senate may at any stage return to the Legislative Assembly, any proposed 
law which the Senate may not amend, requesting, by message, the omission or amend- 
ment of any items or provisions therein. And the Legislative raay^ if it thinks fit, make 
any of such omissions or amendments, with or without mcKlifications. 

(e) Except as provided in this Section, the Senate shall have equal power with the 
Legislative Assembly in respect of all proposed laws. 

If the Legislative Assembly passes any Bill and the Senate reject-s or fails to pass it 
or passes it with amendments to which the Legislative Assembly will not agree and if 
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tbe Legislative Assembly in the next session again passes the Bill with or without any 
jimendments which have been made or agreed to by the Senate and the Senate rejects 
or fails to pass it or passes it with amendments to which the Legislative will not agree 
the Governor- General shall during that session convene a joint sitting of the members of 
the Senate and of the Legislative Assembly. The members present at any such joint 
fitting may deliberate and shall vote together upon the Bill as last proposed by the Legis- 
lative Assembly and upon amendments, if any, which have been made therein by one 
House of Parliament and not agreed to by the other ; and any such amendments which 
4 ire affirmed by a majority of the total numbii* of members of the Senate and the Legis- 
lative Assembly present at such sittings shall be taken to have been carried, and if the 
Bill with amendments, if any, is affirmed by a majority of the members of the Senate and 
the Legislative Assembly present at such sitting, it shall be taken to have been duly 
passtHl by both Houses of Parliament; provided that, if the Senate shall reject or fail 
to pass any Bill dealing with the appropriation of revenue or moneys for the public 
service, such joint sitting may bt^ convened during the same session in which the Senate 
«o rejects or fails to pass any such Bill. 

Executive Government 

The Executive power of the Commonwealth is vested in the King and is exercisable 
by the Governor-General as the King’s representative and extends to the execution and 
xnaintenance of this Commonwealth. 

The Cabinet 

(a) There shall be a Council to aid and advice the Govemor-General in the Govern- 
ment of the Commonwealth to be styled tbe Cabinet, (b) The Prime Minister shall be 
appointed by the Governor-Gcr crai. (c) The Cabinet shall be responsible to tbe 
I'ariiament and shall consist of not less than seven Ministtrs of Slate for the Common- 
wealth appointed by the Governor-Geneial on the nomination of the Prime Minister, 
.<d) The Cabinet shall be colit ctively responsible for all matters concerning the depart- 
ments of the Commonwealth administiafed by Mirristers of State. 

The kgiblative power of each of tbe Province shall be vested in the King and the 
Legislative Council. 

The Legislative Council shall be composed of uorabt js chosen in accordance with lulrs 
made under the Constitution and tbe number of munbc/e sliaij also be accoiding to such julcs, 

Qualitications of Members. 

A citizen to be eligible for mtmboiship ot the Legislative (\uncil si, all have compicled 
twenty-five yoais of age and poBsess any one of the foL'owing quaidications, 

<a) Education up lo the High School i*. vel, oi gdaial or technical 

tjaining. (b) bfrvice as a mfmbei on a District Poaid ov Municipal ( ouncil for at least 
one complete teim, (c) Memheiship oi ucognizul ( i.»mb<is of Commeict', Land- 
-boiders’ Associations, Industrial Associationb or Tiadc Cnion Councils or such other 
bodies as may be recognized by rules. 

Qualifications of Electors 

Subject to the condition that they shall have completed twenty one years of age» 
tbe following among the citizens shall constitute the electorate for the Legislative Council 
in each Province. 

(a) Ail members of District Boards or Municipal Councils or Legislatures or ex- 
members thereof. (b) Ail with High bchooJ oi tquivalent geiieiai or technical education ; 
*(c) All who have a monthly income or allowance ol Bs. 25 and above ; (d) All owners 
or occupieis of land with Rs, 30 or moie as land tax: (e) Those owning or occupy- 
ing a house ora part of it of the annual rental value of Rs. 50 or more ;(f) Members of 
Trade Union Councils, Merchants of Traders’ Associations or such other bodies as may 
ht recognized by rules. 

Executive Power. 

Tbe Executive power of the Province is vested in tbe King and is exercisable by the 
"Governor as the King’s representative and extend to the execution and maintenance of 
this Constitution and of the laws of the Province, 

(a) There shall be a Council to aid and advise the Governor in the Government of 
tbe Province to be styled the Provincial Cabinet, (b) The Chief Minister shall be appointed 
by tbe Governor, (c) The Provincial Cabinets shall be responsible to the Legislative 
■Council and shall consist of not less than three Ministers appointed by tbe Governor on 
the nomination of the Chief Minister, (d) The Provincial Cabinet shall be collectively 
responsible for all matters concerning the departments of the Province administered by 
Ministers. 
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The following units shall exercise the rights of Local Self-Government. 

(a) The village (rural) may include neighbouring hamlets and groups of or single 
houses (Urban), or the wards of the municipality, (b) The Taluq (Burai) consists of 
groupings of villages for administration and joint work, (c) The District (Rural) 
-consists of similar Groupings of Taluqs , or The Municipality (Urban) or The Capital City 
of the Province. 

Defence. 

(a) At the establishment of the Commonwealth and after a period of every five years 
thereafter the Governor-General in Council shall submit the names of not more than seven 
and not less than five persons the majority of whom shall be Indians for the approval of 
His Majesty to act as a Commission for the purposes of the section. 

(b) The persons whose names arc so submitted if approved by His Majesty shall be 
a Commission for the purpose of fixing a minimum expenditure on the military, naval and 
air forces of the Commonwealth to forma charge on the consolidated Revenue Fund of 
the Commonwealth and the Commission shall report on the development of the military, 
naval and air forces in the Commonwealth and make recommendations. 

The following are some of the Main features of the Common- 
wealth of India Bill : — 

General Principles. 

1. India will be placed on an equal footing wdth the Self-Governing Dominions 
sharing their responsibilities and their privileges. 

2. The right of Self-Government will be exercised from the Village (Gram or Mauza) 
upwards in each successive autonomous area of wider ^'xtein , namely ; The Taluka (or 
Tehsil or Sub-District), the District (or Zilla) tlie Province (or Kashira) anti India (or 
Hindustan) excluding the Indian States. 

3. The liiree great spheres of activity, Legislative, Executive and Judicial, will as far 
as possible, be independeut of each other, while correlated in tiicir svoikirjg. 

Declaration of Rights. 

4. The following Fundamental Rights will be guaiaut(‘ed to every person : 

{a) Inviolability of th(‘ liberty of the person and t»f his tlwellicg and property. 
\b) Freedom of conscience and the free practice of rcligitm, subject to public order or 
momlity. (c) Free expression of opinion and the riglit of assembly peaceably and 
without arras, and of forming Associations or Unions, subject to public order or morality. 
{d) B'ree Elementary Education as soon as practicable, [e) The use of roads, places 
dedicated to the public, Courts of Justice and the like, (j) l?(juality before the Law, 
irrespective of considerations of Nationality, and {g) Equality of sexes. 

Legislative. 

5. There will be two Chambers in the Commonwealth Parliament, namely the 
Legislative Assembly and the Senate. The Legislative Assembly will consist of 300 

. Members and the Senate of 150. 

6. The Senate will have equal powers with the Legislative Assembly except in 
regard to money Bills, which will originate only in the latter. The life of the Legislative 
Assembly will be for 5 years and that of the Senate for 6 years, but the Assembly can be 
dissolved sooner by the Viceroy while, the Senate wd 11 have a continuous existence, with 
half the numbt*r of Members retiring every three years by a process of rotation. 

7. In the Provinces, the number of Members will vary from 100 to 200 according to 
the size and importance of the Province. The life of a Legislative ‘Council will ordinarily 
be for 4 years, unless it is diasolvcHl sooner by the Governor. There will be at present 
only one Chamber in the Provincial Legislatures, but provision has been made in the Bill 
for the addition of a Second Chamber in a Province, if it so dechles. tn the District 
Bamity, Taluka Sabha the Village Panchayet, which are termed the Sub-Provincial 
Units of Government, the number of members will vary according to local conditions. 
The ordinary life-term of the District Samiti will be for three years, that of the Taluka 
Sabha for two years, and that of the Village Panchayat for a year. 

Franchises. 

S. The franchises for the various Legislative bodies have been graded, commencing 
with universal adult suffrage in the Village, and restricted by higher educative, adminis- 
trative, property or other monetary qualilications in the case ol each higher body. The 
|>xinoiple of direct election has Ixen maintained thioogbout, except in the case of the 
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Senate, where candidates will be nominatetl to a panel from which the electorate will 
make its choice. A distinction has also been observed between Members and Electors, 
the qualifications for the former being kept at a somewhat higher level than for the latter. 

9. The powers of the various Legislative bodies have been embodied in a Schedule to 
the Constitution ; aud residuary powers have been vested in the Commonwealth 
Parliament. 

Defence and Foreign Affairs. 

10. Keservat ion has been matle as regards Defence and Foreign Affairs. There will 
be a Defence Ooimuissiou with a majority of Indians thereon, every five years, appointed 
by the Viceroy in consultation with the Cabinet. The Commission will recommend a 
minimum of non-votablc expenditure for the Defence Forces and also report on the pro- 
gress of the ludianisation of those Forces. In the event of disagreement, the Viceroy will 
have power to secure the minimum which, in his opinion, is necessary for the Defence 
Forces. But no revenue of India may be spent on any branch of the Forces in which 
Indians are ineligible for holding Commissioned rank. As soon as the Commission recom- 
mends favourably, the Commonwealth Parliament may pass an Act to undertake the full 
responsibility of Defence. 

Executive. 

11. There will be a Cabinet in the Government of India consisting of the Prime 
Minister and not less than 7 Ministers of state, who will be coJJectively responsible for 
the administration of the Commonwealth. The Prime Minister will be appointed by the 
Viceroy and the other Ministers on the luivice the Prime Minister. The Viceioy will be 
temporarily in charge* of the Defence Forces of the Cominonwa*aith. In all mattto's except 
as regards Defence, the Viceroy will act only upon the advice of the. ( abinet. The salaries 
of the Viceroy and of the Members of the Cabinet will be fixed by tlu? I‘ariiameiit of the 
Commonwealth ; but in the case of ihe former, no alteration will come into force during 
his continuance in otfice. The Cabinet will resign as soon as it has lost the support of a 
majority in the Legislative Assembly, unities the latter be dissolved. 

12. In the I’rovinces, the same principles will apply as in the Government of the 
Commonwealth, exet^pt that the minimum number of Ministers will be. three, 

13. The powers and functions of the Secretary ot State and the Secretary of State in 
filouncil over the revenues and the administration of India will be transferred to the 
Commonw’ealth Executive. 

Judicial. 

Id. There will be Supreme Court of India, consisting of a (’hief Justict* and not Jess 
than two other Judges, with original as vveh as appellate, juiisiliction ro deal with such 
matters as may be deterraiiuitl by statute. It will have power to deal with all matters 
arising out of the interpretation of the Consiitution or of laws made by the Commonw'ealth 
Pariiament, It will aiso be the final appellate authority in India, unless it certifies that 
the question is one which should be determined by the Privy Council. 

15. The existing High Courts will have the same povvers and authority as before the 
establishment of the Commonvveaith. 

Finance, 

16. The revenues of the Commonw'ealth will form a consolidated revenue fund and 
wdll be vested in the Viceroy. No revenue may be rais^'d by the .ExecuCve without the 
sanction ot Parliament, 

17. No money may be drawn from the treasury of the Commonwealth except with 
the consent of }*arJiament. 

18. The allocation of revenues between th»» ComraonwTalth and Provinces will be 
decided by a Finance* Commission every five years. There will be absolute freedom of 
trade, commerce and intercourse between the Provinces. 

New Provinces. 

19. I^arJiament will have the power to alter the limits of the existing Provinces or 
estabiiftli new Provinces and make laws for their administration. But in every case, the 
consent of the Provinces, or the area concerned, will be necessary I>efore any alteration 
is made. 

Minorities. 

20. Communal Representation as now existing will be abolished and all elections 
will be held on the basis of purely territorial electorates. As a temporary measure the 
numVii of seats now reserved for Musalraans anrl Europeans will be guaranteed for five 
years, at the end of which period the question of its continuance, modification or abolition 
will be examined by a Franchise Commission. 
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Bills affecting the religion or the religious rites or usages of a community or com- 
munities will be referred to a Special Committtcc of the Legislature in which 
they are introduced ; and if the Committee, on which there will be a majority of the 
members of the community or communities concerned, report adversely, such Bills will 
lapse for the period of one year. 

l^ubJic Services. 

21, There will be a Public Services Commission to exercise full control over the 
rublic Services of India as regards recruitment, discipline, promotion and pensions. 
Officers now in the service of the Goveiiiment of India or of the Provincial Governments 
will be guaranteed their existing rights, but at the establishment of the Commonwealth, 
they will pass into the service of the Commonwealth or the Provinces, as the case may be, 

22, Parliament will have the power to alter the Constitution in the manner pies- 
ci ibed in the Bill. 


The AlMndia Leaders’ Manifesto 

A brief memorandum on the neceseity of passing the Commonwealth of 
India Billi signed by over forty Indian political leaders of various parties, 
was issued on the 29th June 1925 : — 

“Founding ourselves on (1) the resolution proposed by Mr. (now Sir) Sureiidranath 
Banneriet- and carried unanimously in the National Congress of 19H, that India sbouhi 
be placed on an equality with the Selt-Govcrning Dominions and on (2) the rt solutiou 
of the Congres in 1918, c^aimiiiK the right to w^if-deteimiriation, said by Mr. Lloy^i 
George to be applicable to tropical countries, we demand, from the Parliament of 
Britain, the passing of a statute erabmiying tiie lesolutiorib. Kesentment is Ju^tly felt 
in India against Britain, because ot the iefu,‘«al ol Britain to app.y iii India the pnuc.ples 
for which India and Briiain fought shoulder to shoulder in the war. There is mjious 
danger that the connection between India and Britain, so useful in its pogsibiJitus to 
both the countries and to the. woii<i, will be broken if India and Britain do not agree to 
replace the bond of force and bubmissiou by one of honourable ( quality and friendship, 

“ A 8mi^ter Proposal.” 

“Though nearly sewen years have passed since the endjiig of the war, no stiip has 
been taken by Britain to fuUi 1 the above resolutions, but on the contjary, st(.‘ps an* fx^ing 
taken to perpetuate the administration of the affairs of Irioia by a foreign burmuciacy, 
and assurances arc being authoritatively given to the Brinsh undergraduates to induce 
them to enter the tScrvices, Proposals for further buidens are being made, while the 
powers vested in the Governor-General and the Governors in India for the preservation 
of India’s external defence and her internal tranquillity are being used to stKnigihen 
the “ Steel Frame ” in detiance of the votes ot lier repii bcntatives and to make tranquillity 
impossible by withhoiding freedom, which is her right. The Prime Minister has made 
a sinister proposal that the teim “ Empire ” shall be changed into the “ Commonwealth 
of British Nations,” thus relegating India definitely to the detested position of a 
dependency. 

P'or India freedom is a matter of life and death. Tne appalling poverty of the 
masses, the neglect of their education shown by the disgiacefuily low figures of the 
percentage of school attendance, the short life period, the little tenacity of life — noticed 
with surprise by Lord Curzou— these and many other things, sucli as th<; death-rate being 
lately twice as much as ti'c birth-rate, show that as a nation she is on the do wn grade 
under British lule. 

**We repeat the charge of Mr, Gopal Krishna Gokhaic, that while efficient in the 
organisation of her machinery and in matters which serve her own interest, British rule 
is inefficient in vital matteis which touch the National interests. Under the present 
regime, wiih the Govt rnment of India suboidinate to the Secretary of State, India can 
neither revive her old prosperity at home, nor defend her nationals abroad. An enormous 
proportion of her revenue is spent on the Army, because tl»e Army is kept for Imperial, 
not for home defence, fn this she was better-off in the days of the Company than now, 
8he is daily shamed in the lace ot the world by the increasing humiliation heaped on her 
nationals in the other pans of the Empire. The Government of India is helpless to 
defend tbem. 
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The only cure for Indian Reetlessness 

“ The British Government cares only for its own kin. There is only one cure for 
the admitted ** restlesBiiess ” of India and that is her freedom. Her inability finds vent 
in domestic quarrels, because she is denied self-expression as a nation. If this conlinuca 
and Britain is obdurate in her refusal to agree to her demand for Dominion Status, on 
which all political parties are agreed, the Government of the country will become 
increasingly difficult and ere long impossible. We do not say this as a threat, for wo 
seek an honourable agreement, such as Britain refused to her American Colonies and 
created a Kepublic, but such as she made with her other colonies and created peace and 
amity. We also desire p^'ace ami amity and therefore before it is Ux> late, we state the 
danger as an approaching fact. 

“ The Indian lea<k rs were accus<‘il of making threats with regard to the Rowiatt 
Bill, when they uttered oujy a warning and were disregarded by the Government, The 
Bill became an Act and remained a dead letter, but it caused resentment, driven under-* 
ground by the mashuciT of Amiitsar and the Martial Law atrocities in the Punjab, to- 
grow, though silently. We also give a warning, for a nation could not for ever submit 
to foreign domination. 

Let the British cease to claim superiority and become equal friends and the union 
between the two countries will he secure. No mtermediate steps are. lequired— so far as 
we are conoeined they would be rt jecU'd — before the establishment of Dominion Status 
in India by the passing of a measure made by the Indian, as has been done in the c.ase 
of the Dominions and Ireland (the Act giving freedom to Cana(ia was admittedly drafted 
on the eve of the Canmiiau revolution, while in the (Hher cases Bills were drafted by the 
Colouies). It was not demanded that any colony should be ready to take full responsi- 
bility of bcif-defence before Dominion k^tatui> was granted. Kven now they diqieiid on 
the British navy for the defence of their coasts. India has already a magnificent army 
of infantry and cavalry and her heiplessness in artiileiy and air force is due to Britain^ 
not to herself, and shn demamls time before she can be wholly seii-dependent in defence, 
England’s default in this respect is no reason for the further injustice of denying her 
freedom. We therefore demand fiom the Britusl) PariiamenttbepuissageoftheCoramon- 
w^ealih of India Bill prepared by the members and ex-memhtra ef Indian Legislature of 
ail political parties and by the eh'Cted Council of the NatioTml Hoirut Rule League and 
two co-opted officers of the Women’s Indian Association. Thf* country is organising 
Ufltiif in its support and tiie Woik will be carried to success, fur w lien a great nation 
demand b its freedom it cannot long be domed.” 

The Signatories 

The signatories m e : - 

Madras. -—The Right Hou’blo V, S. Srinivasa Sastri (Liberal), Mr. T. Rangachariar 
(Independent), Mr. Gopala Meiion, Secretary, Southern India Chamber of Commerce 
(Swarajist), Mr. Rangauatha Mmialiar (Homo Ruler), Dr. C. Nateea Mudaliar (Justice 
Party), Mr. Goviudaraghava Iyer (Liberal), Dr, Annif? Besaut^ Horae Ruler), Mrs. Dorothy 
Jinarajadasa (Women’s Indian Association), Mr. Kangaswami Jycr (Home Ruler), Mr. D. H. 
Telahg (Homo Ruler), the Hon. Mr, S M. Padshah (Member, Council of State), Mr, C. R, 
Reddy, Mr. Swami Venkatachaiiam Chetty, Dewau Bahadur M. Haraachandra Kao 
(Independent) and Messrs. M. C. Raja, , and Guriuswami, representing the 

submorgofi ciaeses (signed subject to the safeguarding of the interests of the depressed 
C.asses), Mr. B. Shiva Kao (Home Ruler) and Mr. 0. V. S. NarawSirnha Kaju. 

Bengal— Mr. 1, B. Son (Liberal), Mr. Hircndranath Datta (Home Ruler), Mr. Bepin 
Chandra l"ai (Independent), Mr. Satyananda Bose (Lib<iraL, Mr. J. (Jhauflhuri (Liberal). 

Bombay .—Mr, M. H. Jayakar (Swarajist), Mrs Sarojini Naidu, President, Bombay 
Provincial Congress Committee, Mr, Jamnadas Dwarkadas (Home Ruler), Moulaua Shaukat 
A;i, Mr. Ualansi D. Morarji (Horae Ruler), Mr. Kanji Dwarkadas (Home Ruler). 

rnired Provinces.— Mr, Iswar Saran (Independent), Mr. P. Iv. Telang (Home Ruler), 

The Central Provinces.— Mr. G. S. Khapardc, Council of State, Mr, M. 8, Aney 
(S\vaTaji8t), flao Bahadur N. K. Kclkar (Liberal), Mr. B. G. Khaparde (Swarajist)^ 
Mr. Rama Kao, M. Deshmukh (Swarajist). 



The All-India Swaraj Party 

The Calcutta Pact. 

The adoption of the Calcutta Pact in the Bolgaum Congress gave rise to a 
good deal of criticism in certain quarters. There was one feature in the Pact, 
^uch as the permission granted to the Swarajya Party to carry on Counoil- 
work in the name of the whole Congress which was taken objection to by the 
opponents of the Pact. The cry was on all sides that Gandhi has sur- 
rendered. Gandhi himself admitted it, but taking all the circumstances into 
consideration, before and after, there was no other way out. As said the 
A. B. Pairika of Calcutta in its issue of the 1st January 1925 : — 

“ Shortly after coming out of prison, Mahatmaji reiterated his faith in his own pro- 
gramme and even (h clared his intention to try conduHions with tlie Svvarajists in th« 
Congress at P»elgaum, The Swarajists weie also equally ready. And a great fight at 
BeJgaum was expected. In the meanwhile, the Country was distracted and distressed by 
Hindu-Moslerfi riots and a gcneiai outburst of unfriendly feeiing between the two com- 
munities, Hefore that the tight between the two political factions, the Ko-Changers and 
the Swarajists which had begno on the question of Council entry had come to a head and 
bad practically destroyed ail useful political activity's in the country. The Sw^arajya 
Party however went on gaining in strength. When therefore Mahatmaji came to have 
a final review' of the situation, he found tlie whole atraogphi re vitiated by discord, dissen- 
sion and (iistrust. After giving the matter liis earnest consideration he came to the con- 
clusion that what the country needed most was restoration of spirit, gooci feeling and 
co-operation between all classe.s and communities. He tliought that, by lea<iing the No- 
Hhangcrs in a fight with the Swarajists at Belgaum and, if defeated, by going out of 
the ilongresH, lie would make matters infinitely worse and present In lia to the rest of the 
world as a house hotielcssly divid<‘<l against itself. Had the Swara3istp been an insignifi- 
cant minority, he could suppress thorn by force of numbers. But ho had to recognise the 
hard fact which he did opimly in his presidential address, that. “ the 8waraj Party 
represents, if not a majority, at least a strong and growing minority in the Oongrcbs.” He 
knew also tliat so long as the situation in regard to Hindu-Moglem relation lasted the 
programme of no party could succeed so far as the object of attainment of Swaraj was 
concerned. 

Mahatmaji could not liope, arul if would have been unreasonable for him to expect^ 
that the Swaraj IViriy would stop its activities till the question of Hindu* Vloslem unity 
was solved. In fact, the solution of this question was no less a concern of the Swaraj 
Party than that of the Congress, 

“ It was under these circumstances that Mahatmaji decided to have an understanding 
with the vSwaraj Party. The result was the Calcutta Pact. Mahatma Gandhi has himself 
said that it was not a perfect docmnerit but that it was the only solution possible to him 
under the circumsUtnccH. La!a Lajpat Ilai describes the I'act as a “ bundle of incon- 
sistenoies.’* So it may be. But no alternative proposal that is practicable, has been 
BUggested by any body so far as we are aware. 

“Much bas been said and written about the Pact, for and against it. But we tear 
the main purpose of the Pact has been Jose sight of by many of its critics. That purpose 
was to avoid making the Congress the arena of a bitter strife that would spreaii far and 
wide through the country to the delight of our enemies. That purpose has been served 
by the Fact. If t.he Pact has done only this and nothing else, it stands justified,*’ 


The Nagpur Swaraj Party Meeting. 

Ellated at their success in the Congress the Swaraiists turned their activities 
to the Central Provinces and Bengal where the Councils offered the most 
11 
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favourable field to give effect to the policy of 'ooDsistont and continuous 
obstruction”, in view of their absolute maiority there. It might be remembered 
that Dyarchy had been in a state of suspense in the Central Provinces since 
March 1924 when the whole budget was thrown out. On the 10th January 
1925 H. E. Sir Frank Sly, the Governor, in a Durbar at Nagpur gave an 
ultimatum, a “ last opportunity as he said, to work Dyarchy. The Legisla- 
tive Council will be summoned in March next when the Budget will be 
presented, and in the Budget provision will be made for the Ministers’ 
Salaries. No Ministers will be appointed before that and so the Council 
will be precluded from rejecting the salaries on the ground that they had 
no confidence in the Ministers. 

This announcement gave rise to much speculation among the Swarajist 
members as regards the policy to bo followed in the Council. Some of them 
were seriously inclined to reconsider the whole position of the Party. One or 
two of them publicly said that they were thinking if they should pass the 
Budget and accept ofifice. Pandit Motilal had to pull up the doubters and 
remind them of the “ Czarist discipline ” of the Party to which they belonged. 
A meeting of the Executive Committee of the AlMndia Swarajya Party met at 
Nagpur on the 11th and 1 2th January, and in full concurrence with the 
Swarajist members of the Central Provinces Legislative Council adopted 
unanimously the following resolutions : — 

“(1) That the action of the Swaia} Party in the V, P. Council, in throwing out the 
budget in the ficssion of 1924, was bot h constitutiouai and ^uytilicd by the circumstances 
then existing in the country, arising from the srubbot nJy hostile attitude of the Uovein- 
ment of India and tbc British Cabinet, in refusing to make ade<iaate response to the 
popular decnand for SeiCtiovernrnent and 

“ That in so far as that attitude continucb unchangt'd it wuuld be the obvious duty of 
the Swaraj Party in the local Council, even this y< ar, to oppose Goreiument by all legi- 
timate means in its power. 

‘*(2) That, on a careful consideiation of the speech nirule by His Excellency the 
Governor of the C, P. to the Durbaricsof the Nagpur Hivision on the lOth January, 1925, 
this Committee records its emphatic opinion (a) that His Excellency the Governor has 
indulged in a gross perversion of the attitude and activity of the Swaraj Party in the 
local Council, (b) That the unwillingnesB of the Swaraj Party to accept office in the 
Provincial Government arose, not trom any desire to avoid constructive lesponsibility, 
which the holding of office involves, but from a reasoned belief that the system of Guvern- 
ment in which the Party was called upon to lake an ineffectual part was inadequate^ 
disingenuous and doomed failure as it has now been clearly established to be. 

“ (c) That in regard to the hope expressed in the following passage of His Excellency’s 
speech, that is to say — 

“ We have exercised great patience before taking any retjograde step in the hope 
that members of the Legislative Council would abandon their policy of obstruction. We 
desire to give them a further opportunity of woi king the constitution in the manner In 
which it was primarily intended that it should be worke<l, A meeting of the Legislative 
Council will be summoned in March next when the Budget will be presented. That the 
Budget will be prepared on the assumption that the tiansferrcd departments will bo 
carried on by Ministers and will include provision for new and bentfficient schemes of 
developments in the transferred and nation-building departments. The Legislative Council 
will thus be given an opportunity of insuring that transferred departments are adminia* 
tered on popular and representative lines. I earnestly hope that the Legislative Council 
will embrace this last opportunity of working the constitution ” — 

“ This Committee declares that, if it is a genuine desire of the GoveTWnent to carry on 
the administration on popular and responsible lines by bringing about suitable changes in 
the constitution, the Swaraj Party will not be averse to shouldering responsibility, provided 
soeh responsibility is real and genuine. 

“ (8) That, with a view to make the position of the Swaraj Party perfectly definite 
and clear, this Committee appoints a sub-committee, consisting of the gentlemen named 
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below, to go into the whole question and report to this Committee by the 15th of Feb- 
ruary, after a careful inveBtigatiou of the special circumstances of the C. P. and the 
general situation in the country, (a) the conditions upon which the lines of policy so far 
followed by Swarajists in the C. P. Council, may in the circumstances be altered consis- 
tently with the gent.n*ai principles of the Party, (b) the extent ami particulars of such 
alterations, (c) the manner in which such alterations should be given effect to. 

“The names of the members ar^ Messrs. M. S. Ancy, M. V, Abhyankar (Secretary)^ 
C. R. Das, Pandit Motilal Nehru, E. Kaghavemlra Rao, S. B. Tamb^^, Qhanasham Singh 
Gupta, Doctor Moonjee. Dr. Khare. Mr. Abhyankar will act as Secretary of the Committee 
and five members shall form the quorum'’. 

Subsequently on March 8th, an emergent meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the All-India Swaraj Party was held at Patna to consider the 
situation facing the C P. Swaraj Councillors, Though the proceedings were 
not open to the Press and the members of the Executive were reticent as to 
the decisions they arrived at, it appeared that they did not advise the C. P. 
Swarajists to take office, and in the Bengal Council they resolved to 
adhere to the same policy of obstruction as regards the budget as they did 
last year. 

[For the activities of the Swarajists in the Bengal and C. P. Councils the 
reader is referred to the section on Council proceedings, pages 126 and 284.] 


Mr. C. R. Das’s Manifesto. 

The “ Gopinath S iha resolution passed at the Serajgunje Conference 
in 1924 filled the minds of the English people with deep suspicions as to the 
motives of Mr. C. K, Das who associated himself with the resolution, and the 
objective of the party of which he has the leader. Since then “ an apprehen- 
sion gained coiusiderable ground in the minds of Pmropeans in India and 
Great Britain that the Swaraj Party has encouraged and is encouraging 
political assassinations and intimidations*’. This apprehension ran to such an 
extent that a public denial became imperative, and on the 29th March 1925 
Mr. Das issued a manifesto disclaiming for himself and his party all connection 
or sympathy with political assassination or intimidation as a means of attain- 
ing Swaraj. The following is the text of the manifesto : — 

“ During my lecerif conversatioua will) European friends I have been strongly impressed 
with a feeling that somehow or oth(‘r an apprehension has gained considerable ground jn the 
minds of EuropeuiiH in India an<l Great. Britain, that the Swaraj Party has encouraged and 
is encouraging political asHassination and intimidation. It is indeed surpribing to me that 
there shouid he such a ootnpierc raisconceprion of the aims and actions of the Swaraj 
Party. It is all the moio surprising that this should be so in spite of the iuceasaiit 
preaching and tt aching against any kind of violence of Mr. Gandhi for the last six years, 
in which myself and the other leaders of the Swaraj Party whole.-heartcdiy joined. It ia 
also uniutelligibhi <0 m<' that in spite of rny speech*'8 anrl the speeches of the other 
leaders of the Swaraj Party and our (^finite ami unequivocal condemnation of violence 
both in public and private timt this apprehenbion should continue to work in the minds 
of Europeans either in India or in England, Bur, it is no use shutting our eyes to the 
existence of this appreliension, however wrong this appiehenaion may be, and I desire 
completely to dissipate it. I have made it clear and I do it once again that I am opposed 
on principle to political assassination and violence in any shape or form. It is absolutely 
abhorrent to me and to my party. I consider it an obstacle to onr political progress. 
It is also opposed to <»ur religious teachings. As a q-iestion of practical politics I feel 
certain that if violence is to lake root iu the political life of our country it will be the end 
of our dream of Swaraj for all time to come. I am, thereforcj eager that this evil should 
not grow any further and that tliih method should cease . altoget))er as a political weapon 
in my country, 

“ I havq also made it clear and I again make it eVar tliat I am equally opposed to- 
and equally abhor any form of repression by the <4overn merit. Eepression will never 
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atop politiofti aBSasei nation. It wiii only cncourge and give life to it. Bepressioni a« has 
been proved in history, will always defeat its own object and fnlhi the object which it 
is intended to deatroy. We arc determined to secure dwaraj and the political e^jtmlity of 
India on terms of equality and honourable partnership in the Empire. The light for 
it may be long, the struggle for it may be arduous, but we are determined to tight it 
clean to the last, 

“ To the young sons of Bengal I say, light your biittle for Swaraj but fight it clean. 
Let there be no stain upon the escutcheon ot our cause. Eight bard and incesBantly. 
Press onward and disarm ail obstruction and win Swaraj, 

“ To the Europeans 1 say, do not misunderstand us. Lay aside your unjust suspicion. 
Do not support the Oovernment m its repression and thus help unconsciously, though 
necessaiily, to instal the method of violence as a permaiieut method in our polical life *\ 

The European View. 

This manifesto was acclaimed by a section of the AngloTndian Press 
as a new “ gesture.” A startling statement was made by Mr. H. W. Carr, 
President of the Jiuropean Association in Bengal, to a representative of the 
Pioneer on the 30th March. According to him, Mr. C. K. Das’s repudiation 
of terrorism has cleared up many difficulties. Although it was a belated 
one, it was just the one thing wanted to put the Swarajist party right with the 
Government and the European community. What Mr. Carr said is a follows:— 

‘‘I have read Mr. C. K, Das^s maniiesto wiih oonsi;!crablt', interest and 1 welcome its 
tone. Mo Europeans, whether th,y agree with his poiitics or nol , can do other than 
applaud the advice, belated though it. be, which giveH to his followers in hie political 
campaign, Progit ss, even wht-n ad are agreed on us dcbiraboify, is bound to iead to 
differences of opinion and provid'ng all parties tight cieuuly stiife is uniikciy to cause 
harm in any direction. Mr, Das’s gesture is, as I have said, welcome, but he will under- 
stand that what he consider 8 the unjust supicl«,»n of Europeans 'b not to be iaid aside on 
his manifesto, if he will realise that the so-caiiod “ unjuM. buspici^oi ” is really a lack 
of confidence in the treatment to be expected for miiionucs from the Swaraj Party, a 
distrust which has been built up during th<; past few" years. 

“The incessant preachings and teachings against violence by Mr, Gandhi and the 
leaders ot the Swaraj rarty, to which he refers as pnxif of their liislikc of all violence has 
not produced a fruitage which woul<i give Europeans oi anyone else any confidence 
in the methods the Swarajists have adopicvl for mlvocaflng constitutional agitation. As 
for the alleged repnssion of the Goveinmeot being respoobibic for atsnsination and vio- 
lence, any fair-minded student of events in the pa^t few years will know that Mr, Das 
is misplacing cause and effect. f'eiio<is of quiesct'iict* have generally followed any re- 
pressive measurcs'the Government have been compellMi to take, and these same measures 
have bad a widespread moral effect of an unquestionably beiiehcial nature. 

“ It would have been encouraging had the piewmt manifesto, with its clear condemna- 
tion of violence for which we have been waiting a Jong time, preceded instead of followed 
the placing of the Bengal Ordinance on the statute book, for in that case this special legis- 
lation might have been unnecessary. I do not wish to engender any “ unjust suspicions,” 
but our experiena? of some of the Swaraj leaders in the past and our recollection that oniy 
the other day Pandit Motilal Nehru in the Assembly wished tr. treat as a scrap of paper,” 
legislation passed eighteen months earlier by agreement between Europeans and Indians, 
compel Europeans to examine ‘‘ gestures” with caution. If Mr. Das’s manifesto means 
what it says, and his advice is followed by his political followers, and also I would add 
by his own Press, a year or two should do much to build up confidence in the Bwaraj 
Party’s intentions towards political minorities, and on this score 1 welcome it”. 

The following statement was also issued by the European Association 
on the 3rd April : — 

“ Although recognising that a reservation may be considered to lie in Mr. C. R. Das^a 
declaration that his abhorrence for political crimes of violence is only equal to his abhor- 
rence for their inevitable antidote in the shape of reprepressive legislation, the Council of 
the European Association views his manifesto with satisfaction as an unequivocal condem- 
nation of the use of violence. 

“ The Council cannot ignore the atmosphere of deep mistrust that undoubtedly exj«t« in 
Indian political life, to the serious detriment of the successful solution of India's difficult 
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political problems. They do not desire to emphasise the reasons for it or apportion the 
blame, but welcome the manifesto as au authoritative announcement that the party of Mr. 
Das deprecate any but clean methods in the light for their objective. 

** That the speed of progress to the goal set forth in the Government of India Act will 
cause differences of opinion is certain, but with the goal itself accepted by the Hriiiso 
Parliament and by the British and Indian peoples, political progress should be possible 
without the inflaming of racial feelings. In inviting Europeans to-co-operato in n^sistiug 
repressive legislation, Mr, Das asks for a degree of confidence which ia not yet possible in 
the light of past experience. 

The Council is contident, however, that if the policy set forth in Mr. Das’s manifesto 
is to govern future political activities, an irnpiovcd atmosphere of good will among all 
communities will laciiitate the successful removal of those obstacles which at present 
hamper India’s piogress”. 

The Das.Birkenhead Controversy. 

In tha Lords debate on the Bengal Ordinance on the 31st March Lord 
Birkenhead, while referring to Mr. Das^a manifesto* invited him “ to take a 
further step and “to go forward and co-operate with Government in 
repressing the violence he deprecates.” (see p. 317). The Indian Press 
pertinently asked, where is violence and where ^ro the violent societies ? 
In a leading article entitled the “ Answering Gesture,” the Forward of 
Calcutta, in its issue of 3rd April wrote : — 

“ Wc appu’ciatf Lorn Birk<*iih<‘ad’tf refcrcncr.s lo Sj. Das and his invitation to him “ to 
take a further blep ” BiB taking a furtlie.r Bi(*.p ui'-ans for the latter co-operation with 
the Ooveriiment ni repr^tittiiig viooMicc, while ilu* Govcrnmeui coutiiviui n’rospoiisiblc lo 
the people as it is to-day, wr aie afraid, \\vt noble Lord’s invitation to him will not find a 
response if on the othor hand, he asks for Sj. Oas’s co-operation with the Government 
with a View to eradicate tiiose evils which lie at the root of violence, we venture to assure 
him that ho will not find a more hearty co-worker than the leader of the Swarajya Party. 
Lord Birkenluud has been pl« ased to state that Sj. Das “ has publicly dis-associated 
himself from political assassi nation ami vi(denco.” May \vo take the liberty of pointing 
out that the manifesto wiiich the former had in view does not speak of a disassociation of 
things which at one time were or might have been associated — it is a repudiation by the 
Swarajya Party leader of an association which was sougtit to be imputed to him, we say, 
unjustly and without reasonable grounds. That the Secretary of State should have taken 
the earliest opportuniiy to give an “ answering gesture ” to bis manifesto, will be appre- 
ciated by all ho are woiking for peace and good will on honourable terms. At the present 
moment w© detect in his speech only a shadow', but it is possible there is a reality not very 
far which casts it.” 


Mr Das’s Reply to Lord Birkenhead's Invitation. 

On the 3rd April Mr, C. E. Das issued the following statement regard- 
ing Lord Birkenhead's remarks in the House of Lords on his manifesto of the 
29th March. 

“Owing to ray absence from Calcutta I was not able to rti«d Lord Birkenhead’s remarks 
in the House of Lords uri my recent manifesto till a day later, and I hasten to express 
my points of agreement and disagreement with his lordship. I may premise, how^ever, by 
saying that the Secretary of State’s stat^’ment of his position in relation to the policy of 
repression in general which is bidng pursueti at present in Bengal, and the enactment of 
the Ordinance in paiticular, is frank and courteous. 

“I am glad to find that his lordship is prepared to lay aside undue suspicion and watch 
events. That in itself is a tleclaration of no mean significance. Lord Birkenhead has 
invited me to go forward and to co-operate with the Government in repressing the violence 
which 1 deprecate. I entirely agree with him that never will freedom be reached by 
Violence, and, if I may say so, 1 devoted a considerable portion of my screech at the Gaya 
Congress to ilemonstrating that fieedom has never come through acts of violence, and, as 
I value freedom, I am not only willing but anxious to devote the few years o^ life that 
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ytM; remain to me tu carrying on an active propaganda against an evil which is a standing 
menace to the establishment of Swaraj. But 1 would be wanting in my duty, as a oon« 
b 0 ient,iou 8 citizen, if I did not point out clearly and unequivooaiiy that all my efforts in 
this oiieotiou are bound to be ineffective unless a favourable atmosphere is created by the 
Government. 

** Lord Birkenhead begins by saying that the repression which the Bengal Act oontera* 
plat‘^l is the repression of crime, and he concludes that nobody who is not a criminal is 
entitled to express a grievance against that legislation. When 1 speak of repression I mean 
It inthcseusi* in which that term is useii by constitutional lawyers*— the exercise by 
persons in nutlionty of wide arbitrary or discretionary powers of consti-aiiit, English 
writers of constitutional law have expressed the view that whenever tliere is discretion 
th MO is i(»om for arbitrariness, and discretionary authority on the part of the Government 
mu^t mean insecurity tor legal freedom on the part of its subjects. 

“ I vearure to think that in spite of what His Lordship says this Insecurity cannot be 
remo>/**r by merely examining recorded statements and documentary evidence in the 
ahs'*nee ot accused persona and wituesses. My grievance against the Bengal legislation ig 
tiiat, It lias empow<'ied the persons in authority to usurp the functions ot the court of law 
and to exercise wide arbitrary and discretionary powers of constraint. But apart from the 
((iiestiou of this wholesom** principle I invite the Government to ask itself the question : 
“ Whence arises the zeal for law^iessness in Bengal?” Why is it that the Government 
makes no offorl.s in th“ way of removing those deep-rooted causes of political and economic 
discontent, without vvhidi mere »*pre88ion can never succeed in curing the disease affect- 
ing the body politic in this country, and of which the activities sought to be suppressed by 
repressions are bat symptoms ? 

“ In this connection, I may refer to the view propounded by the Government itself on 
page 242 of the official publication calie<l “India in 11123-24,” and which is in the follow- 
ing words Non-co-operation, as an attitmle of min i and as a vehicle of awakened 
national sentiment, still survives, We shall fail to umlersiand the political life of India 
to-day unless we realise that from the beginuiug Mr. Gandhi’s campaign has not been 
80 much a cause of Indian unresi as a symptom of tho?>e doep discontents from which the 
unrest resulted.” What is true of non-co-op'-ranon is also true ot the revolutionary move- 
ment in this country. 

“ I have no desir-' to put rny case higher than that. I may quote anotlier authority in 
support of rny view, which caiiuot be oghtly hct aside by Lord Birkenhead, the ex-Lord 
Chancellor, as it emanates from another very eminent Lord Chancellor of Englarul. In his 
famous anil classical essay, hea ied, “ Of Seditions and Troubles,” this is what Bacon says, 
and he speaks therein for all ages anil all countries : — “ The surest way to prevent eedi- 
lions is to take away the matter of them ; for if there be fmd prepared it is hanl to tell 
whence the spark shall cOfU'. that shall set it on fire. The matter of sedition is of two 
kinds : much poverty and much discontfutincnt.” 

“ This to my mind is conclusive of the situation before us. I, therefore, venture in 
return to invite Lord Birkenhead to cause a seaicbing enquiry to be made into the canses 
which have biought about the revolutionary movement in India and f iien to set about 
applying the proper remedy, so that there may be a radical and permanent cure of 
the disease. It is no use treating merely the outward symptoms. I appeal to the 
Government to treat the disease itself and to apply the proper remedy. 

“ The Government should recognise that, however mistaken the revolutionaries may bCf 
however wrong and futile their methods, and however criminal and reprehensible their 
acts, the guiding principle of their lives is sacrifice for the attainment of political and 
ecoiumic freedom for their country. The moment they fed that at any rate the founda- 
tion of our freedom is laid by the Government I venture to assert that the revolutionary 
movement will be a thing of the past. I suggest in all humility that there should be a 
distinct and authoritative declaration by the Government at the earliest opportunity. 

“ My answer to his lordship's invitation is, therefore, this : If I were satisfied that the 
Bengal Act would finally eradicate the evil which is eating into our national system, 

I would unbcaitatingly support the Governracut. I am not so satisfied. It is not because 
I wouifi not prevent political crimes even if I couid do so, but because I entertain a 
deep-rootcd conviction that vjrithout Government meeting us more than half way on the 
lines suggested by me all my efforts in this direction will fail to achieve their object. And 
though I think that a favourable atmosphere has been create<l for further discussion, I am 
unable to co-operate with the Government in its present policy of repression, using the 
term in the sense in which I have already used it,” 
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Whitehall on Mr. Das a Statement 

On the 6TH APRIL replying to questions of Mr. Tburtle in the House of Commons, 
asking if there was any hope of carJy suspension of the Bengal Ordinance, and 
also asking what action Government proposed to take »n regard to the recent statement of 
Mr, C. ii. Das, Earl Winterron said : ‘‘ My noble friend (Lortl Birkenhead) has already 
welcomed Mr. Das’s dissociation of himself and his party from a policy of violence. But 
he has so far seen only press reports of Mr. Das's utterances. If, as he hopes, Mr. Das 
now makes constructive proposals which obtain the support of the Government of Bengal 
and the Government of India, His Majesty’s Governmeut so far as they arc concerned will 
give such proposals their sympathetic consideration. 

Colonel Josiah Wedgwood asked if favourable consideration woultl be given to 
the suggestion that Mr. Das and Mr. Gandhi should come to London in order to consult 
with the India Office at the same time as the Viceroy was being consulted. 

Earl Wiutei'ton replied that the present situation was one in which there was obviously 
hope of a better understanding, and no good purpose would be served by giving any 
hasty and ill-considered reply to the question. 

Colonel Wedgwood { --Does the noble Lord realise that the changed atmosphere can be 
best utilised liy a joint meeting such as now suggested ? 

Commander J . M. Keiiwortliy : — Arising out of the last answer may we take it that 
this change of policy will be met on our part by the greatest possible political liberty 
being restored in India ? 

Earl Winterton : — I think my answer deals with that. 

On the 9TH APRIL in the House of Commoiib Mr. Lansbury asked if the Government 
wou.d invite .Vir, Das and Air. Gandhi together with other repieseniatives of Imliau opmiou 
to com<; to this country tor the jiurposo ot di^custion and contVrrnce lo the b'-st methoti 
to be adopted lor sjcunng full cu-oporatiou beiwocu ad classes in Inilia I'oi ihc le-establish- 
ment of social and iaduoUial peace in that country. 

Lord Winterton replied as follows : “ His Majesty’s Government will receive with 

sympathy any concrete proposals put before them by Indian political parties with the 
support of the Goverumcnl of India and the local Gotfernmenrs concerned. Hut it is not 
their intent ion to giv<! sucii invitations as the Hon’bie Memb?^r suggests for thi‘ reasons : 
Firstly, the direct conduct of policy and administration in India has been entrusted by the 
Parliament to the Goveriirneur, ot India and the local Governments. It is therefore with 
these authorities that any discussions or negotiations of the kind must take place and no 
useful purpose would be served by the intervention of participation at this stage of His 
Majesty’s Government in matteis which must ultimately come before them for decision and 
for the decision of which 1 hey arc responsible to the Parliament. Secondly, though the 
Viceroy is about to visit this country for the purpose among others of discussing with His 
Majesty’s Gove rnment, the political situation in India, it would be placing both him and 
the Government of India in an entirely false position, if his presence here were made the 
occasion for negotiations with Indian politicai parties.” 


Mr. Das^s Faridpore Speech. 

To clear the air and to give an idea on what terms the Swaraj Party 
was willing to abstain from their attitude of continuous and constant opposi- 
tion and to co-operate with the Government, keeping in view the avowed 
policy of their Party, namely, the attainment of complete Self-government, 
Mr. 0. R. Das, as President of the Faridpore Conference made the memorable 
speech (see p. 387) in which he and his party wore willing to co-operato 
honourably in spite of the Dyarchy. We commend to our readers the 
following informing leading article of the Hindu on the Faridpur Conference 
in its issue of the 2nd May 1925 : — 

Were Mr. Das a less patriotic, self-sacriticiug and sincere leader, he might well be 
attacked by a distressing fit of megalomania over the manner in which the limelight is 
so intensely concentrated upon the least of his “ gestures” in this present tense moment. 
He holds the centre of the stage in Indian politics to-day largely because he is regarded as 
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the spokesman of the pourparlours that the present state of stalemate has rendered incvita- 
able. He i» the leader of the Swarajya Party in Bengal. He has, by a judicious system 
of alliances, demonstrated the success of his policy of obstruction and made diarchy im- 
possible in Bengal. His repudiation of anarchism, regarded by friends as a re-statement 
and by his critics as a recantation of his previous position, has induced high hopes in 
official circles of farther progrr&s in the pleasant path of co-operation. The Secretary of 
State even went out of his way to be respectful in his references to Mr, Das. Long-range 
conversations were reported to be in progress between the two and there was a general 
feeling thfit the political atmosphere was distinctly improving and, though optimism was 
pi ♦'mature, pessimism wa^ not entirely justifieil by the circumstances. This;iearlier warmth 
of t•nthu^iartr^l was somewhat quenched by the refusal, obviously against his own predilec- 
tions, of file Sicretary of iState to consult with Indian leaders. Nevertheless it was felt 
t Inif. t he (looi vvas not yet closed, mucf) less locked. Meanwhile Mr. Das has been over- 
wlieluir'd with advice and admonition from all sides. The Anglo-Indian press has appealed 
t.f hnii trailuliy to mind with Agag-likc dtdicacy tin- path that, lui will tread at Faridp.ore 
and lias profuse of compliment and promises ot co operation. This effort of the gift- 

In inging Ore'dvs has inspired 7 ^^ to adjure Mr, Das in the sacred name of past 

associasious iu politics to remember tiiai Codiin’s the friend and not Short. All these 
appeals weie of course based upon the fact that Mr, Das was contemplating a new departure, 
t hat lie was alp ut to uinlei go another ['oliticai metamorphosis from pure non-co-operator 
into a cundilinal co-operator. That of couise is not a metamorphosis that any leatlcr can 
exhihii 100 lilatantiy or abruptly without involving the revolt of his followers. Nor, 
considering the posit ion ot t he Swarajists iu the Congi ess, can the country at large be 
inflifferent to such transforniarion scenes. It is rruo that Mahatma G-andhi regards the 
matter differently. Hr envisages the position in the Congress of the Swarajists much as 
that of the Transferred Halt under Diarchy. He gives the Swaiiqists carte blanche as to 
their policy in the Councils. But the orienti^tion of tha policy must remain a matter of 
interest and if necessary criticism to the country at large. How far then has Mr. Das 
fulfilled the hopes and fears of his fri^mds of to-day as of his expectant poleiitial frir iids of 
to-morrow? His Presidential Address at the Fand pore Confermct; must be regarded as a 
masterpiece of self-restraint. That couhl inwei be a def<?ct at any t.ime and at this present 
moment it is a positive virtue. Whatever may be thought of the posbibility of achieving 
Swaraj through di{domatic negotiations -a point on which the Mahatma aptxr'ars, from 
what he says elsewhere, to be gently sceptical-- it ■v\ou]d hr eiimiual vv,aiitonjy to throw 
away an opportunity sucii as has been offered now. Mr. Da& t*ieivfore wistdy begins with 
a defence of the ideal of Dominion status as against independence. He displays considera- 
ble ingenuity and a certain amount of metaphysics in his arguments but those need not 
be too closely or censoriously scrutinised. The mam portion of his address is devoted to 
the establishment of the thesis i hat unarchisra is the inevitable result of mibgovernment 
and he accomplishes bis ta 4 i witli workmanlike <lifipassh.>uatenesH, but too conclusively to 
leav(i room for doubt. Havimj: thus rmwie plain that tlie real Holveni. for anarcliisra is not 
repression but reform, h *, in the same vein of st allied moderation ami courtesy tempered 
with firmness, proceeds to answer the appeal for co-operaliou. He makes it plain that 
co-operation is hampered not because of Swarajist contumacy but because the Reforms Act 
confers only a hideous simulacrum of power on the, Miinslers and (’ouncils. He therefore 
asks as the conditions of co-operation that some real power should be given to these, that 
there should be a genuino change of heart on the part ot our rulers and that Swaraj should 
be made to devolve automatically upon India after a fixed periur! of years. Given these 
conditions, he is prepared to take advantage of the Reforms Act to work for the betterment 
of the masses. It can hardly be said that these terms are extravagant. And certainly 
there is some necessity, considering their moderation, to make it clear that their rejection 
w^onld leave him no alternative than to prepare for mass civil disobedience. Nationaliftt 
opinions will naturally differ as to Mr. Das’s terms and we shall content ourselves with 
wondf-ring if in his desire for conciliation .Mr, Das does noi err on the side of generosity. 
He is appaivnily prepared to contemplate the continuanc«* of Diarchy and would be content 
if it was tinkered up into a certain measure of workability. That represents the substance 
of Ins offer, for we cannot imagine the demand for a change of heart woui<l present any 
insuperable difficulty, so far at I'ast as assurances go. Our old friend, the time-limit, 
appears agiiin on the stage but will be accepted by public opinion with reluctance. 
Indeed it ought to be made plain that Mr. Das baa gone to the limit of coDcession, 
that his terms are mutually complementary and not to be discussed or agreed upon 
in isolation. Mr. Das has now spoken and with characteristic courage hag taken a 
considerable risk in his moderation. It now remains for the other side to accept or rejent 
the olive-branch.” 
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Tbe speech created a sensation. Every one was eagerly expectfng what 
response Lord Birkenhead or the Bureaucracy would make to this offer of 
honourable oo’operation. Days passed on but no indication was apparent 
anywhere as to their attitude. Everybody was led to believe that some 
* gesture' will now be forthcoming to meet Mr. Das half-way, and all bitter 
controversy was hushed for the time. In the meantime Mr. Das’s health was 
sinking gradually and it could not be said that this want of response on the 
part of the Bureaucracy to his last appeal had had no effect on his declining 
health. His spiritual culture which embraced his love for all human beings, 
especially his own countrymen who were dying in their thousands in want 
and misei-y, could not sustain him long in his onerous and continual fight 
with the Bureaucracy. At last the strain became too much, and while 
everyone was in the hope that he was gaining in strength and health in the 
salubrious climate of Daijoeling, news came as a shock that he had left bis 
mortal coil on the 1 6th June at 5 p.m. 

The heart-rending nows was received throughout the country with in- 
expressible feelings of sorrow and dismay. It was a great tragedy that 
an invaluable career of devoted service to the Motherland should be abruptly 
terminated by the cruel hand of Death. We reserve to deal with exhaus- 
tively in the next issue the subsequent events which marked in what 
esteem and respect he was held by his countrymen. 


Liberal Approval of Swarajists’ Policy. 

The genuine Liberal feeling was very accurately reflected by the Rt. Hon. 
Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri in a communication to the “ Servant of India 
wherein he stated that the Liberals were not merely content to mouth pious 
platitudes about th(3 imperfections of Dyarchy, that they realised, as well as 
any other party in the land, that Dyarchy must bo ended soon, and that 
though they preferred trying conciliatory methods with the GovtM nnient, they 
were not opposed to the use of obstruction, if the occasion justified or 
rendered it desirable. 'I'ho following is the text of the statement which 
appeared in the “Servant of India" in its issue of the I6th April ; — 

'* ConsideratioiiB of prentige, proccil<*ncf or party loyalty ought not to deter one at thi» 
juncture from speakiric one’s miud freely on the issues invol ved in reail3U8tmenc of the 
mutual relations of political workers which will enable them to act together for winning 
Swava}. If Liberal and Swarajists become reunited, it will be the signal for a general 
rapprochement It is, therefore, worth while examining the present position of Swarajists 
in actual practice. In the Central Provinces, where apparently they have scored a 
characteristic triumph, our information obtained from the well-informed Htavada news- 
paper points to the reality being just the opposite. It is not aversion from a “ Satanic * 
Government, abomination of diarchy or utter scorn of office whioti resulted in the rejec- 
tion of the provision made in the budget for the salaries of ministers. The leaders of 
the various grou|>8 seemerl on the contrary to have been anxious to take office, but to have 
been unable to make the necessary adjustments as amongst themselves It is expected 
with confidence that this adjustment will be effected bid'ore Gove rnment presents a 
fresh demand to the Legislative Council, and this part of the counny will pass under a 
Swarajist regime strouger and more popular than was possible when only Liberals were 
available for office. We cannot b<i equally |> 08 itiv^ about Bengal where Mr, C, R. Das 
claims * to have killed diarchy for ever. But in computing the chances one cannot for- 
get that Mr, Faalul Huq, with whose assistance Mr. Das had the proposals for ministers* 
•alaries thrown out, is by no means a Swarajist or even opposed to the present dual system 
and that, if the new Governor renews the attempt with a more careful calculation of the 
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personal elements concerned, the probability is largely in his favonr. Mr, Das’s recent 
statements too give the hope that he is satisfied with his success in the destructive line 
and would like some compromise with Government woich might give him scope for the 
constructive w'ork that be had now and then adumbrated. In the Central Government 
the original aim of all-round obstruction has been tletirntely abandoned. Only verbal 
dexterity is able to find a formUia distinguishing Swarajist action from Independent or 
Liberal action. Mr. Jinnab, in his lucid maimer, enumerates the various votes and divisions 
which clearly betoken this mutual appioximation of tue parties. He adds that the 
Indepeiulents arc by no means opposed to obstiuctiou on principle but would approve 
of it on certain occasions and in certain circumstances. He is wrong, however, In 
supposing that, the Liberal party as a wiiolc hoids a oiffcK'iit view of obstiuctum as 

E ariiamcntary strategy. Speaking for myself 1 have no hesitation in subsciibing to 
is proposition. We may not agrw as to the precis'* occasion or ciicumstanoe. but 
neither of us would be prepared to cast, obstruct iini aside a^ a weapon in tlic constitutional 
struggle. Speaking broadly, a review ot Swarajisr practice may justify the observation 
that the m<*n of that party are more often and imuc <ast y piovoked to tiie use oi obs- 
truction than others. But it would bo wrong to use the teim “ obst iiictionalist ” 
to describe the party as a whole. To wreck tiie Assembly and to biing the Montagu 
constitution to a standstill cannon be said any more to be the aim, immc<liate or i emote, 
of the followers ot Pandit Motilal Ni^diru. They object, however, to drop it from their 
professed creed and refuse to bring thoii theory into accord v\-iih their piactice. As soon 
as they did this, they would find that the main earner betwicii tliem and other sections 
in the Assembly had disappeared, ft is this st< p tiiat one would inviic them to take 
in order to fuciiitate the coming togetht‘r once more of the piogressivrs in the countiy, 

“ It is not merely to gratify the political Btudent’s denie fm precision that this sugges- 
tion is seriously made. An important conw^quenoe wouhi flow from the ioimal recognition 
that constitution wrecking was no part of the future programme. If the Cciitrai Legisla- 
ture 18 to be kept functioning, it must be krp* lunctioniug foi the maximum l:H*iu.’fit of 
the people This implies necessarily tliat- the maj<Mny party st^ould take a diieci hand 
in the conduct of its work, to the extent that pi estnt constitution renders it possible. 
It is as unreasonable as impractit^abic to expect the laigc gn up in tiie Assemb.y to 
maintain in oflSce and supi>ort loyally the members of hmal let groups. However stiange 
it may sound now, there is no real haltintr place between unqualified obstruction and 
the acceptance of oflSotJ, My coutenuori is that SwalH3i^ts have no longer any justification 
for declining the responsibility of office. What applies to the Ccntial Legislature applies 
to the provincial legislatuies as wed. Certain nuuiitions have been put foiwurd in Bengal 
before Mr. Das would undertake to foim a ministry and Mr. Faxioi Haq informs us that, 
in his judgment, they are alike feasibh* ami irasunable. It ih natural that eJsewliete 
too the Governments bhouid i>c required to meet iht' nmjonty party half way in the 
intcrtiitb of smooth and efficient admini»tiaiion. A (rank and fuii discussion of this 
and allied subjects would seem to be the next log step to take to terminate a situation that 
is neither a deadlock nor a stalemate but causes an luioleiable degiee ot clearly avoitlabk* 
friction and misunderstanding. 

An objection has been taken to this straight -forward course which merits serious 
consideration. Is it not inconsistent ami even haif-stuitifying, asks the conbcieiitious 
Swarajist, to denounce diarchy and at the same time b< come lesponsibk* for its wot king f 
It would seem so, considered from an abstract virw-point. Life is full of such incongrui- 
ties and the work-a day politician is me>re subject to them than a person in any other 
walk of life. The marriage law among Hindus is notoriously unjust and even inhuman in 
certain aspects. Still, we cannot postpone marrying till wc; have leiidered it piTfect. 
The conditions of public service in the lower ranks aw not only baish but positively 
injurious to self-respect. Nevertheless we do not ailvise our nephews and sons to forswear 
Government employment. If criticibm of the railway administration and of the operatioua 
of the Imperial Bank of India were held to iuvoive as a logical consequence abstention 
from railway travel or dealings with the roost important financial institution in the 
country, we should all forego as an impossible luxury that which we now regard as our 
inalienable right, namely striving to improve continually the agencies of public utility. 
The fund^cntal mistake was to call the Government ^‘bantanic** and understand 
term in its literal sense. If you denounce any thing as monstrous and wicked and 
pertaining to bsll, you most keep aloof from it in every shape and form. No single word 
has been responsible for more crude political thought and setion in the recent history of 
India. Nobc^y suggests that we should cease our endeavours to reform the constitution 
but unless we are satisfied that it is better to be without a constitution than with this, 
that is to say, unless we are convinced revolntionaries, and earnestly set about the 
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bnBiness of destruction, we must be content to improve on the good till it becomes better 
and use existing powers to acquire more. Neither political nor ordinary ethics would 
impose such extraonlinary self-denial on free citizens. Of course it is otherwise with 
an ascetic or saint who practises self-immolation, 

I have been askfsd whether I am serious in asking Swarajists to give up wiocking 
tactics and accept office. Could they do this and sHil be Swarajists? In the lirst place, 
if SwarajislH most be Swaia 3 iBts tor ever and LikHuals must be Liberals for ever and 
rigid non*co-op<u’alors must be rigid non-co-operators ior ever, ail talk of political reunion 
is idle. In the second place, what is asked of them is not a new policy but a le- 
Btaterneiit of it so as to accord with practice an<i a whole-hcaited following out of 
the course they have already adopted. There are certain other points on which a settle- 
ment would also have to be made when we camii to grips with the <tue8tiou, tor example^ 
the use of labourers and students in the political campaign and the Congress franchise. 
These, however, do not make a clear division of principle between the paiiies ; the former 
is a question largely of temperament and natural sympatdiy, while the latter is an intru- 
sion into p’ditics recugnised by most people as unjustitiable and apparently breaking down 
under the test of actuality. Propaganda in Kugland remains ; but it need not be laboured, 
once the point regarding the acceptance of office is made good. If even Labour poliMcians 
felt a difficulty in negotiating with members of a minority section in India, it is id.c to 
expect a Oonsei vative rniriihtrv to pay any attention to representations not proceeding from 
one united party or from several parties that had arnve<l at a common umlei standing on 
material issues”. 


Mr. Horniman’s Survey of the Swarajists' Work. 

The following appreciation of the Swarajists and their work was coir 
tributed by Mr. B. G. Horniinan, Ex-Editor, I'he “ Bombay Chronicle’', to the 
(Jatholic Herald of India in May 19*J5 : — 

‘‘ Mr. C. 11. Das, the brill unit leader of the Swarajist Party in Bengal, on ’ 
published a manitesto winch has been taken as a “ gesture ” of approach to th 
meut to coinc to terms with : he Nat ionaiists, on which the latter may Ir 
co-operarc in working whaiev -j lonn of coustiiutioua) machinery may be agreed 
result of changes, wdiich tiracticady all partdes in India recognise must i''k^' 
result of i.he faiiurc of Dyaiohy, though there are differencos between 
European points of view as t o what these clianges should be. 

“ It is not clear as yet wh-tlier Mr. Das is speaking as wm- 11 on bel dm feilow- 

Bwarajists in other pr«ivinc.*8, or whether he is out only ro make a ..gain for his own 
province of B ri gal Up to tin* present, his has been the only voice/ to be heard if w'c 
expect a platonic non-committal expression of sympathy woth his alms from Mr. Dandhi, 
PcrliHps it would as well, hist of all, to explain exactly w^hat the B\|varajist party is and 
wliat it represents [ 

“In 1920 Mahatma Gamlhi swept the country with ins Non-CoWperation niowmeut. 
The policy of this iiu)v<‘raen!. was a strict refusal to co-operate witw British insiitutiuim 
In India in any form whatever. The election for the Central Legislativie Assembly and the 
Provincial Councils were lo be boycotted, lawyers weie to refuse Vo practise in the 
established courts, litigants 10 resort only to courts of arbitration set up by t he people 
themselves, every kind of Uhsociation with the Government was to bi baried and the pio- 
gramme was to work progressively through a series of boycotts of one kiml and anotner 
up to a mass resistaru^** of tne payment of taxes. Popumr teeiing wai^ so intensely roust^J 
by the passage of the Kowiatt Acts, the Amritsar massacre and oilier extrsses of martial 
law in the Punjab, ami the failure of the Government to t’uliil the popular demands lor the 
adequate reparation that was considfrtHl due to the people, that it seemed that ihc flood 
of enthusiasm would carry r li is passive non-vioient movement to final victory. Ao.! there 
i8 no doubt that the Government were greatly pertui iK-d l>y it. UnfortumMciy sfiasmodio 
outbreaks of violence occurred in one or two places notably in Bombay during the visit of 
the Prince of Wales, Gandhi immceliatejy suspended the movement, as he had de clared 
be would do if his condition of non-violence were broken, and the Governiuent seized the 
opportunity to embark on a vigorous campaign of vepiession. On th-* eve of the 
Ttince’s visit to Calcutta the chief Bengal leaders, including Mr. Dae, were sent ♦o jail, ami 
sllOrtiy afterwards Mr. Gandhi himself reoeivc<i a sentence of six years for Be<litiou, 
rafuBiug to defend himBelf against the charge. 
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<< While he was in jail Mr. Das anderwent a process of mental change. He came to 

conclusion that if the Gandhi programme was to be at the mercy of every spasmodic 
viisplay of violence, which might be produced by all sorts of accidental causes, and even 
deliberately produced by enemies of the movement, there must be a change of tactics ; 
and he went into the next session of the National Congress to propose that, at least the 
l>an on entry to the Councils should be removed and the Government fought on their 
own ground. He was joined in this attitude by I*undit Motilal Nehru, the Nationalist 
‘ca<ler of the United Provinces — both of them leaders of the Bar in their own provinces, 
who Ijad abandoned lucrative practices when they joined the Non-Co-operation move- 
ment and had adhered to t heir boycott of the Courts througoout—aud a number of other 
Coiigre-s eaderh. Thougli tli -.y were not actually a majority in the Congress, they were 
htiong <‘iii>ugh to secure the passing of a resolution, leaving it open to those who wished 
to d(» s * to and for the Councils and removing the ban, in such cases, on the polling 
hooths. Thereupon, the Swarajist Party became an effective force. At the last election 
they fought for seats and carried practically all that were open to them. 

“ Since then the Nationalist movement in India has been divided into two camps— those 
who adhere to the rigid Nond^o-operation policy of Mr, Gandhi, now in a state of 
suspended animation, awaiting the moment for its lesumption, and the ttwarajists, who 
have been busy eft^ctuaily embarrassing the Government by their tactics in ttie 
various legislative bodies. It is not surprising that the latter have become steadily 
stronger, while Mr Gandhi, though still the popular idol, has been politically losing 
ground. 

“ Meanwhile the viohmt revolutionaries, who, though a tiny band of ent husiasts, have 
never been effectually suppressed, in spite of the <Jiastic mcasuies employed against them, 
renewed signs of activity. An English merchant was shot dead while looking into a shop 
window in the main street of Calcutta, naving been mistaken by the assassin lor the Deputy 
Commissioner of Police, and an alleged ‘‘ bomb factory’’ was discoveied— among other inci- 
dents. At a Swarajist Conference in Bengal a reso.utson was passed condemning violence 
but recognising that tlie murderer of Mr. Day, the victim of the crime mentioned, was 
inspired by high patriotic motives. Mr. Das was present at this conference. All Ibis led 
to nasal ng of the Bengal Ordinance, about which tliere has been so much discussion, 

ui :b persons suspecti'd of political ciime oan be arrested and }mprihOnt‘d vvitboul 

{Ti !tained in'iefinitely at the pleasure of Oie Government. A large number of per- 

prifcon undeMliis Ordinance, among them being well-known Swarajist leaders, 
-.nCi Ii Das’s ohH Lieutenant, Mr, S. i\ Hose, whose friends declare him to b^‘ 

attei, ’ ' of connection with violvnce. 

provinces the Hv^ai a lists were not so successful in their attack on the 
Councils. ^ bay, to take an example, they constitute only about one-third of the 

strength ot' \u. nncil, and the Government can generally count upon a majority for 
ess-mtia) purposes >* t.h the combination of the officials who have the right to sit in the 
Counci', the mcrabmj nominated by the Government and the not inconsitlcrable number 
of members who repyesent ** Minority ” constituencies, wrdch are very prolific under the 
Montagu scheme. \ 

“ Por similar reasons the Swarajists are in a minority in the Central Legislature, where 
they are le<l with greayt astuteness by Mr. Das’s colit ague, Pundit Motilal Nehru, Butin 
nearly all matters ktrongly touching popular interests and grievances they have had the 
>upport of a small/ band of “Independents” — Nationalists who have refused to adhere 
to the Non-co-opeifation principle by which the Swarajists still stand and advocate 
strictly constitutional measures. The rt!sult has been frequent defeat of Government 
measures and Budfget votes, which have all had to be restored by the arbitrary use of the 
Vice ley '8 powers f If “ certification,” a procedure the constant use of which hardly con- 
duces to the pre«tijge of a Government which makes a boast that it is educating the country 
to understand anriwork “ democratic ” principles. The most recent and perhaps the most 
iudecimt instanoi^ of the use of this power of Viceregal certification for the defeat of the 
popi^lar will is in;the case of the Bengal Ordinance These di antic ordinances can only be 
enfpboed by a loc^l government for six months in time of so-called emergency. So a Bill 
vva^ ilitThduccd jiu the Central Aspembiy to continue it for six years, the Viceroy unctuously 
annoupetng thpt in ►uch a matter he desired to have the opinion of his Legislative 
A8*)C«pb|)r» The LegUlativc Assembly rejrctH<l it with contumely, the ca^e for the use of 
these exfjra leg^ power*- being torn to shreds by Swarajists and Independents, wbereupon 
the ViPeroy p4?ltnptly “certified ** it and sent it to the Council of State — a short of tame 
Hephte*— whkh has promptly passed it int{» law, without further refercncts to the atsembly^ 

In aocoid<jp(ice with the drattic powers given to the Viceroy and Council of State under the 
Montag!i constitution”, 



The Sikh Movement 

The Gurdawara Bill. 

Besides giving a general idea of the main features of the Sikh Gurdawara 
and Shiines Bill, it is better to state the objective of the Gurdawara Reform 
Movement, the sacrifices which the Sikh Community has made to attain that 
objective, the previous steps at the Gurdawara Legislation and the causes o£ 
their failure. 

The aim of the Gurdawara Reform Movement has always been firstly^ 
that all the Sikh Gurdawaras and Shrines in which the whole Sikh community 
is interested and which according to the Sikh religious principles, traditions, 
and practice are the common heritage of the whole community, should be- 
controlled by a representative elected Sikh body responsible to the Sikh 
community and recognised by law. 

Secondly, that the form of worship and ritual in these Gurdawaras and 
Shrines should be restored in its original purity and should continue according 
to the teachings of the Guru Granth Sahib and the recognised traditions of 
the Panth. 

Thirdly, that all the income and funds of these institutions should be 
expended for the religious, charitable and educational purposes for which 
they are intended and for no other purpose and that all accounta should be 
regularly kept, audited and published 

Fourthly, that all the functionaries in these institutions should be respon- 
sible to and subject to the control of the Panthic Committee. This is what 
the movement means. It is equally important to bear in mind what the 
movement does not mean and has never meant. 

The Gurdawara movement does not mean to interfere in any way with 
any non-i^ikh place of worship nor does it contemplate touching even those 
Sikh places of worship which arc of an exclusive nature, that is, placea 
belonging solely to a?<y denomination or Samparda, like the Udasis, Nirmalas 
etc., or to any private individual or individuals. The Gurdawara movement 
does not aim at turning out all incumbents or functionaries of Gurdawaras 
whether good or bad. It only aims at getting bad incumbents reformed or 
removed and ending irresponsibility in ail cases. The Gurdawara movement 
does not moan that any secret political purpose should be obtained under 
the garb of religion and by exploiting religious passions. The Gurdawara 
movement docs not mean to subvert law and administration, for the Shiromoni 
Gurdawara Parbaiidak Committee, the custodian of this movement, has 
always been aiming at securing the objective of Panthic control founded upon 
satisfactory legislation Ail the three elected Committees of 1920, 1921, and 
1923 declared it in unmistakable terms that given a satisfactory law the 
S, G. P. C. would faithfully work it. The allegation that in order to obtain 
its objective this movement has used lawless iind violent methods is due 
partly to misconception and is mainly due to an effort at misrepresentation. 
Here and there stray individuals may have erred from the set path, but it 
is unfair to brand the whole movement as lawless or violent on account of 
12 
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«uoh stray iridividuals. If those who make such allegations had any idea 
of the pain and zeal which fill the heart of the awakened Sikh community, 
they would give credit to the S. G. P. C. for exercising such rigorous restraint 
in regulating the efforts of the community to fulfil its tierce determination 
to reform its temples* The community has never swerved from the ideal 
of securing a satisfactory law, and its non-violence has won for it the regard 
of all, and the faithfulness with which the lead of the S. G. P. C. has been 
followed is a proof of the community's love for organization. 

In proof of the earnestness and sincerity of the Sikhs in this movement, 
■one need only refer to the enormous sacrifices made during the last four 
years at Tarn Taran, Nankana Sahib, Guru-ka-Bagh, Bhai Pheru, Jaito 
and during the campaigns of wholesale repression in the spring of 1 921, 
the spring of li^22, and since the notification of the S. G. P. C. and S. A. D. 
•as unlawful associations in October 1 i'23. The able statement recently 
issued by S Mangal Singh, President, Central Sikh League and the memorial 
submitted by several members of the Legislative Assembly to the Government 
-of India on the 31st March last, beautifully sum up this heavy toll of life and 
money and suffering in Jails and outside. To sum up, sacrifices so 
far amount to 30,000 arrested, 400 died and killed, 2,000 wounded, If) lacks 
of fines including the forfeiture of pensions of retired soldiers, Ban was 
-also placed on civil and military recruitment of Sikhs. 

Having briefly explained what Gurdaw^ara reform means, what it does 
not mean* and what sacrifices have been made to achieve it, let ue now 
survey in brief the efforts that have been made in the past to solve this 
problem by shaping some legislation. 

Id the beginning of the present movement the Government remained 
neutral and watching. But soon after the tragedy of Tarn Taran, which 
resulted in the death of two reformers and several cjisiudties, the Governmciit 
announced on the 16th February. 1921, a conference between the reformers and 
the Mabauts, presided over by Bhcik Asgar Ali L C. S., then a Secretary 
to the Puidab Gcvernmeiit. But iho horrible tragedy of Nankana vSahib 
happened four clays later and the conference was never held. Instead, on 
March 1 4th, the Education Minister moved a resolution in the Legislative 
‘Council recommending an ordinance to be isf-ued by the Governor-General 
preliminary to the framing of a legislative measure. In moving his resolution 
Mian FazH-Huseain admitted that the existing law w as not adequate. There 
was the Regulation 19' of 1810, the Regulation 7 of 1817, Act XX of 1863, Act 
VI of 1920, Act XIV of 1920 and ceitain piovisions in the Civil Procedure 
•Code. Of these the first two did not apply to the Punjab : the third should 
be left out of account, because the religious endowments, referred to in that 
Act, did not exist in the Punjab, and the Act of 1920 was only an enabling 
.Act The provisions of the Civil Procedure Code wore the only provisions 
that could be utilised. But the procedure laid down, he said, was expensive 
.and dilatory. Further on, the Hon*ble Minister said that w^herever there 
was a man unworthy of holding the position of a trustee or who did not 
fulfil the objects of the trust, there should be an effective machinery of law 
to replace him. The Sikh members were sceptical about the purpose of the 
-ordinance which made no distinction between ordinary charitable trusts 
and the Sikh Guidwaras, which must be managed according to Sikh principles, 
.and therefore they chose to stand aloof. But the resolution was, however, 
{lassed without their votes. 
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The Government, under these circumstances, could not proceed with the 
ordinance and decided to introduce a Bill instead on 5th April. The Sikh* 
community at this time was feeling extremely discontented on account of the 
wholesale arrests of reforming Sikhs which came on the heels of the Nankana 
Tragedy. Consequently, the matter of the release of prisoners became mixed 
up with the question of framing legislation. Instead of relaxing its attitude. 
Government made further arrests and prosecuted others for wearing Kirpans. 
It was in such unfortunate circumstances that the first Gurdawara BilK 
otherwise also inadequate and disappointing, was launched, lilven the Sikh 
members of the select committee who did not fully represent Panthio views 
were not satisfied with the Bill, because it did not recognise the fundamental 
principle of Panthic control of Gurdawaras. In their minute of dissent they 
said “The very obioct of the Bill is likely to be defeated, because this guiding 
principle is not incorporated in it.'' They also emphasised the keen feeling 
of all Sikhs that all the members of the proposed Board of Commissionera 
should be Sikhs, The S.G.P.C., the real representative of the spirit of 
reform, considered the Bill as unsatisfactory as none of the important amend- 
ments suggested by its representatives had been accepted by the Government. 
It was a temporal y measure, providing for the institution of an inquiry on the 
results of which a permanent legislation was later to be framed. In effect 
it would have boon only a veiled extension of the existing defective law 
under which Gurdawaraa were being attached like ordinary property and 
which treated the Panth, the rightful master, as a mere party against its 
servants, the Mahan ts. If passed, the result of this legislation would have 
been that instead of one Sarbrah, whom the Sikhs had with great ditficulty 
ousted, there would have been many S<irbrahs, and instead of controlling one 
Golden Temple the Government would have come to control all the Sikh 
temples. In spite of these defects, the S.G.P.C. was willing to make a 
compromise, if certain important amendments wore made. The consideration 
of the Bill was postponed to Dth May, 1^21, in order to make further dis- 
cussions possible. In the last week of April the Government arranged a 
conference between the representatives of the reformers and the Mahants. 
As eventually the Mahan t party would not agree to any reasonable proposal 
regarding either a temporary or a permanent meavsure, this coijference ended 
ill nothing. (Tovernment instead of assisting reformers dropped the bill and 
issued a oommuni(ine advising the Sikhs to carry out reform by persuasion 
and also recounted the excellences of the provisions of the existing law, 
which it had itself already admitted to be defective, costly and dilatory. 
Informal conversations regarding legislation were again opened in September 
1921 when the unfortunate blunder of the Government in taking away 
forcibly the keys of the Golden Temple led to what is known as the Keya'^ 
Affair". Jn March l 922 after the restoration of the keys to the S. G. P. C. 
and the release of the Sikhs arrested during that affair, negotiations wero 
resumed by the Homo Secretary and the prospect of a settlement seemed im- 
minent when the Government came out with its ‘ Lathi*. The notorious Akali- 
hunt of the spring of 1922 was begun and about 2000 were flung into jails 
within two v\ceks in the central districts of the Punjab. The negotiations thia 
time, too, foil thiougli. A few months later came the heart-rending events con- 
nected with the Guru-ka-Bagh and perhaps imagining that the Sikhs had been 
taught their lesson. Government brought out a second Bill in November 1922 
and rushed it through the Council inspite of unanimous Sikh and Hindu oppo- 
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«ition irjflide and outside the Council. This Bill was the twin brother of the 
Bill of 1921, with the only difference that two of the three coramissioners 
were to be nominated, one by Sikh Councillors and the other by the S.G.P.C. 
The rejection of this intrinsically unsatisfactory measure by the Sikhs 
was partly due to the fact that thousands of their brave brethren were rotting 
in jails. Immediately after the passage of the Bill, Government resumed 
^conversations with the 8. G. 1\ C. thiough the Finance Member, Sir John 
JM aynard. Nothing came out as Government was not prepared to concede the 
principle of a central representative controlling body. The Act of 1922, 
however, remained a dead letter. The recent events concerning the 
Nabha deposition, the Jaito sacrilege and the notification of the S. G. P. C. 
and the S. A. D. as unlawful associations, ai.d the later developments are well 
ki own, (Set Htgister VtL I p. 97), In April the Punjab Govern- 

merit proposed the appointment oi a Committee presided over by General 
Sir William Biidwocd to discuss the solution of pieliminary ai-d outstanding 
cjuesticiis and frame the priiiciplcs of a legislative mcahuio. How^ the Biidwood 
iiegotiations failed aid through whose fault is quite well knowun (See 
J^tgi^Ur 19^4^ FiJ. 11 p. 19S.) In October 1924, the venerable Pandit 
Mtidan Mohan Malviya jiei serially took up the matter oi preparing an agreed 
■measure and coriirontii-g the Government with a demand of the 8ikh and 
Hiidu Ccuicillors, for the Government had declared time and agairi that 
it would agree to ai ything which was agreed upon by the Sikh aiid Hindu 
Councillors. Panditji’s Bill was nearing completion and was receiving support 
from several quarters, when an interpellation in the Puijab Council brought 
on informal conveisations led to the official announcement of the appoinP 
merit of Messis. Fmerson arid Pucklc to dii-cuss the provisions of a Guidawara 
measure with a Sub-Committee of the Sikh Councillnis. 

After nearly 5 months’ hard work, the proseiit mcasriire has been evolved 
•and it ia expected that if it is passed ai d if the Goveriiment also tackles other 
allied Sikh religious <iiiestions like those cf the A kali pi i: oners, Jaito Akband 
Path, and the Criminal Law Amendment Act notification in a statcsman-lika 
•and magnanimous way, the Sihh unrest would see its end. 


The Bill in the Punjab Council. 

The Gurdaw'ara Bill had a strong support from all quarters : — 

In explaining the basic principle of the Bill in the Council S. Tara 
Singh said that temples were the soul and life of a nation. To the Sikhs 
they wei*e particularly so. Their lives and religion depended solely on the 
purity of their lives and worship. The Sikh religion w’aa necessarily a con- 
gregational religion. According to the Holy Gurus, the succession to the 
priesthood of places of worship was not hereditary, but went to him that 
deserved most on account of his qualifications. Guru Angad’s case can be 
^quoted in this respect. 
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There waa a great regard for the Sangat (Congregation) among the 
Sikhs than whom even the Gurus considered themselves lower. The Sangat 
had a higher vote than the Gurus. It was also the greatest power in the Sikh 
Religion. To prove this the instance of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, the Lion 
of the Punjab, who had once to go with folded hands before the Akal Takht, 
ipvould suffice. 

The holy places used to be put in charge of Mahants w'ho were remo- 
vabh^ on becoming corrupt in which case the Sangat managed the Gurda- 
waras. The Mahants however assumed with lapse of time the ownership 
-of the pioperty attached to Gurdavvaras. 

Raja Narindra Kath was very much pleased and said that the object was 
laudable and that they were living in a democratic age which required 
tiansler of control to the people. 

Mr. Ciaik, on behalf of the official Benches heartily welcomed the 
Bill not only because it was. coiicoived in a spirit of compromise, but also 
fjecauFC he was sanguine enough to hope that in this l)ill they had the dawn 
of a happier eia in the history of the Sikh community. The Bill had 
r eceived support fiom all sections of the press. 

Rana Fcioz-ud-din, welcomed the Bill and said that it would give 
peace to the hearts of the Sikhs who h;ni shown admirable sacrifice, 
ai:d also because it showed that the Govcinniciit had learnt to yield to the 
pressure of public opinion. 

Sir Gopal Las, Mir Maqbul Mohammad, Dr. Gokul Chand Narang, 
Sardar Buta Singh, Mian Sir Fazbi-Hussain and others all supported the 
bill in stiong w ords. 

A Select Committco consisting of 19 members w^as appointed who 
received applications regarding the inclusion ol Gurd waras in Schedules 
J and II. 

{For further details see proceedings of Punjab Council p. 27 J.) 


The Demands of the S. G. P. C. 

The Bill bad the general acceptance of the S. G, P. C. on 26th and 
27th April. Besides certain amendments the following w^ere the demands 
made by the Committee : — 

1. Releasing ui conditionally all the prisoners convicted or undertrial 
in connection with the Guidawara Eefoim movement. 

2, Removing the existing restriction imposed upon the pilgrimage to 
and the performance of Akbai.d Path at Guidawara Gangsar Sahib, Jaito, 
and by releasing all the prisoners under trial or convicted in connection 
therewith. 

3. Cancelling the notification under the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act declaring the S. G. P. C. and the Shiromani Akali Dal as unlawful. 

4, Freeing Kiipan fiom all restrictions and releasing unconditionally 
All prisoners under trial or convicted in connection with including those 
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oonvioted by the Military authorities for wearing kirpans or black turbans and 
reinstating them in their respective positions. 

5. Removing all the Putntive Police Posts imposed on Sikh villages 
in connection with the Gurdawara Reform movement. 

6. Reinstating all Lambardar.^, Zaildars, etc., dismissed, suspended 
and reduced in connection with this movement and restoring the pen* 
sions, and grants of land, confiscated in connection with this movement, 
allowing to return to their respective homes all Sikhs deported and 
removing the names of all such persons from the police register No. 10 under 
section 110, etc. as may have been placed by the police in connection 
with the Gurdawara Reform movement : and 

7. Giving effect to all the above enumerated demands tliroughout 
British India and Native States. 


The Sikh Sudhar Committees. 

Seeing that ho has no chance to address the real representatives of the 
Sikhs the Governor of the Punjab not very infrequently finds time to 
speak on the sikb situation. The Sikh Sudhar Committees were an organisa- 
tion of the Moderate Sikhs of the Punjab. Its ostensible object was to bring 
Gur{la>vara reform through constitutional moans as opposed to those adopted 
by the S. G. P C. Truly speaking, those committees had not in the least 
any sympathy for the reform movement but they were what the Government 
wanted them so be. Still to .show the mentality of the dumb driven people 
under the guidance of the 'Sirkar’ cho following words wore given out by 
His Excellency Sir Malcoin Hailey in reply to the address of the Sikh Sudhar 
Committee at Lyallpnr on the 28th April 1925 ; — 

Referring to the recent development.^ in the Sikh situation His 
Excellency said : — 

You in common with others who have the welfare of Sikhism at 
heart have consistently maintained that the religious issue must be 
solved by itself, and that settlement can only be achieved by the promotion 
of suitable Gurdawara legislation. You will therefore, I am sure, regard it 
as a hapi:)y augury, that a private Bill has now been promoted by the Sikh 
McmboiB of the Legislative Council, which is drafted in principles which, in 
my opinion, are such as can roasonnbly secure the assent of all those whose 
interests are mainly involved. That Bill will, if all goes well, in a few days 
come before the legislature, and I do ii< t wish to attempt now either to 
analyse or discuss its provisions in detail. But I think it only just that I 
should take the opportunity of recognising the reasonable spirit which has 
actuated those who have been mainly responsible for its promotion ; for I 
see in this a promise that questions other thari the purely religious issue which 
the Bill seeks to settle may in due season find their solution. But let me add 
one word of counsel to you. Ihe passing of a new Gurdawara Bill is a step 
towards settlement of the troubles which have for long afflicted your comrau- 
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liity. But it is not in itself a final settlement. Quite apart from the necessity 
of bringing into operation the measures contemplated in the Bill, much still 
remains for the future. A large field of work still awaits those men of moder- 
ation and good-will who are genuinely interested in the social and moral 
advance of the Sikh community. Much is to bo done if we are to direct into 
better channel the r^omf'what unfortunait mentality that has been acquired of 
late years by a certain extreme section of the ccmmnnity, and which still shows 
itself in the wild vituperations and the futile imaginings of a certain portion 
-of their press. I say this, not because 1 have in rny mind any desire to crush 
or dominate any section of the cornmuriity, however ill-advised or misguided 
it may seem to us to bo, but because I feel that extremism of this type reacts 
on the community as a whole, and denies it the sympathy of those who are 
working for the ordered progress of the Province as a whole. If I counsel 
you not to relax your efforts, if I urge you to presist in your endeavour to 
counter tendencies of this type, it is with the single purpose of assisting the 
Sikhs themselves and with a genuine desiie to see the community acquire 
that position of credit and prestige which it has earned by honourable tradi- 
tions in the past and which I hope its many great qualities will secure it in 
the time that are to come.*^ 


The Akali Leaders^ Trial. 

During this period the Akali licadens trial was being held in the Lahore 
Fort. Mr. Smith, the Police officer, who filed the complaint on behalf of the 
Government during his cross-examinatioii from *23-l-‘J5 to 27-1-25 deposed 
that ho was the officer iirchargc of the Punjab C.I.l). All the reports from the 
0.1. D. Officers were submitted to him and ho used his discretioii to determine 
whether or not they should be sent to Government. Witness, for iristance, irr 
formed the Government that the Sikhs in the Punjab wanted to establish Sikh 
Ri^i. In his opinion some Sikh Papers were seditious and anti-Govornmont. 
In giving the history of the Sikh movement witness alleged that the S. G. P. 
C. and several other Sikh institutions were aiiti-Govt. Asked whether he could 
produce the reports submitted by the witness, Mr. Smith said that he 
could not, because they were “ Extremely confidtntial*^ He also refused 
to answ^er any questions relating to those reports. Witness remembered 
that S. B. Mehtab Singh asked the following question in the Council, 
“ Now that the Goverifiment has given up its control of Darbar Sahib, will 
it kindly present accounts thereof for the period of their stewardship The 
reply was : ** The Government have had never to do anything with accounte. 
It only appointed the Sarbrah and that right has been given up. The 
Government interference in the management of the Golden Temple waa 
withdrawn The 58 keys of the Golden Temple wore taken away by the 
Government after the issue of the above resolution. In reply to S. B. 
Mehtab Singh's question the witness stated that he knew^ that the S. G, P. C. 
had issued a communique advising the Sikh soldiers not to wear Kirpans 
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or turbans of different colours than those prescribed when on duty or under 
orders. Ex. 55 was a copy of the letter from the Deputy Commissioner 
Amritsar thanking S. Mehtab Singh, President, S. G. P. C. for the 
assistance given in the Hindu-Muslim riots. These services were men- 
tioned in releasing Gunrka-Bagh prisoners. In the ranks of the workers 
of the S. G. P. C. there had been men who had joined it for the sake of 
Gurdawara Keform, and with no political hostility to Government. 

Witness did not remember having seen any speech made by any 
accused or any member of the S. G. P. C. in which mention was made of 
the Sikhs' desire for a Sikh Raj in the Punjab. Witness did not corao 
across any paper out of the thousands obtained in the search where under- 
taking to establivsh Sikh Raj or in which any mention of such Rai was 
made. 

Witness knew that the S. G. P. C. had telegraphed to the Viceroy to 
hold an enquiry into the Nabha affair, saying that it was doubtful whether 
the abdication was voluntary or not. He also knew that a reminder to 
that was also submitted. So far as he knew no reply wfis vouchsafed 
to that telegram. There was agitation in the press and on the platform for 
an enquiry committee but no such committee was appointed. 

Witness agreed that the wearing of long kirpans was permitted by 
law. There was a branch of the Salvation Army in the Punjab. They 
also had their provincial, district and local ori^anisatiofis with Colonels,. 
Captains, Commissioners, etc. 'i'he Salvation Army had uniforms, with 
definite colours and badges and marks. 

Witness had not proved any item to show tliat the S. G. P. C. had 
either received any income or iiicurred any expenditure on account of Akalr 
te-Pardesi. 

Wittiess did not know which of the accused were present in the meeting 
of the S. G. P. C. where the Nabha re.?olation was passed, nor which of them 
voted in favour and which against the rosolulion. The Chief Khalas Diwaii 
or other Sikh Communities had not opposed the Gurdawara Reform Move- 
ments rini by the S. G. P. C. 

It was true that during the late War the Sikhs offered Ardasas etc. for 
the victoi’y of British Arms. Witness knew that some money was invested 
by the Darbar Sahib in the War Loan. 

The opinion of witness had changed in some matters after ho had sub- 
mitted the confidential report to Government relating to the Sikh Movement. 
As an example of what wore the actual ideas of a most responsible 
official of the Government and what ho had submitted in his confidential 
report we have, in the above few lines, tried to place before our readers. It 
is for them to see how far the present so called Akali Leaders' trial can be 
justified ill the face of such findings. 
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The Second Batch of the S. G. P. G. 

The Second Batch of the S. G. P. C. was arrested on the 7th January *“ 
1924, for the alleged offence of promoting a meeting of the body duly notified 
to be an unlawful association. The police tried to reach the scene of the 
gathering but could not do so. The members showed their willingness to bo 
arrested if the police sent in their names. Ultimately 61 persons surrendered 
themselves at the Kotwali, where they wore formally arrested and challaned 
under Criminal l^aw Amendment Act. XIV of 1908, Sec. 17 (B). (For details 
See liepister Fol. /, p. 637), 

The prosecution could put in only 8. Jodh Sing, M.L.A., as their chief 
eyo-witnoss to substantiate that a meeting was held. Ho definitely denied 
that there was ar»y meeting, when ho reached the place. The prosecution- 
could not bring any evidence to prove the statements that were on the 
prosecution file. Nor did they attempt to concern themselves about the 
presence of individuals iti the plico of meeting. The accused were however 
convicted, only four having boon discharged for various reasons. Four of 
the convicted ones appealed to the sessions Judge but the appeal was dis- 
missed, These four appealed to the High Court, while the remaining 5^ 
did not apply for revision. The case of the four appellants came up for 
revision before a bench of the High Court on the 27th January 1925, when the 
argumonts wore heard Then it took full one month and judgment was 
announced on the 24th February, acquitting the above four. Nothing was 
said about the remaining 5,3. The trial was joint, and all of them were 
convicted on the strength of the same evidence. Their Lordships found 
the evidence insutriciont to prove either that there was any meeting of the 
Committee or the appellants took part in that. Exactly similar was the 
case with the rest of the batch. There was no justification why the 51 should 
undergo imprisonment for an offence which the High Court denied having 
been committed, by four of their comrades. The Bench had the power of 
revising the order regarding these as well. But they did not do it. It was 
a glaring judicial anamoly. There were two judgments based on the same 
evidence,— one of the Subordinate court convicting 57 persons to undergo- 
two years rigorous imprisonment, and the other of the Supreme Court of 
of Judicature in the Province acquitting four of the same group. Since 
24th February 1925, both in the press and on the platform the voice 
was raised for the roloaso of remaining members of the 2nd Batch. Sri 
Guru Singh Sabha, Lahore, Tarn Taran, and other places, S. Trilok Singh 
son of S. Mohari Singh Vaid, Tarn Taran, and other responsible persons and 
relatives of the 63 accused invited the attention of the High Court towards 
this matter, but to no effect. Telegrams and letters were addressed to the 
Chief Justice, High Court and H. E. the Governor of the Punjab. Paying a 
deaf ear to all these communications neither the Govt, nor the High Court 
gave any reply. 

In order to bring before the public view the nature of justice one got 
at the hands of the Punjab Govt, an application was sent by S. Mohan Singh 
Vaid, Municipal Comini.ssioner, Executive Member Chief Khalsa Diwan, 
Vic© President, P. T, h’edoration, Tarn Taran (Amritsar), Doctor Bhagwan 
Singh of Amritsar, S, Hukam Singh, B.A.LL.B., Pleader, Montgomery, the 
members of the S. G. P. C. who were convicts in the Mianwali Jail to tho 
12(a) 
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Chief JuBtioCi PuDjab High Court through E. B. L. Mofci Sagar, Advocate, 
Ex. Judge, Punjab High Court and S. Amar Singh, Vakil, High Court. The 
copy of the Judgment is as follows : — 

Petition for revision under section 4 35/661*A, C. P. C. read with 
section 107 of the Govt, of India, Act of the Order of S. B. 
Hardiyal Singh Magistrate 1 Class Amritsar, and the Sessions 
Judge, Amritsar, 23rd June 1924 (Vide Criminal Revision 
No. 1039 of 1924. 


Order. 

The petitioners have applied to this Court in its Eevisional Jurisdiction 
under Section 439, C. P. C., praying that their convictions under 
Section 17(2) of the Criminal Law Amendment Act be set aside. 
The petitioners did not appeal against the convictions which are 
now sought to he challenged, and that being so 1 am prohibited 
by Section 439(5) of the C. P. C. from entertaining his applica- 
tion. Clause 5 reads as follows: — Where under this cede 
an appeal lies and no appeal is brought, ro proceedings by way 
of revisions shall be entertained at the instance of the party 
who would have appealed. The application being prohibited 
by statute is rejected. Sd. Cecil Fforde., Judge, IHth April 1925. 

On the 14th of April, a letter No, 10007'Judl. was issued from the 
•Secretary, Govt. Punjab, to the Inspector General of Prisons, Punjab : — 

I am directed to intimate that the prisotiers mentioned in the accoia“ 
panying statement were convicted under Section 17(2) etc. 

2. As Government gave an undertaking in the March Session of the 
Punjab Legislative Council to consider representations from those 
prisoners who did not appeal to the High Court in this case I am 
to ask you to instruct the Superiijtendcnts of the jails where 
these men are imprisoned to forward any representation they 
desire to make in view of the findings pronounced in the High 
Courts Judgment mentioned above of w^hich five tpare copies 
are herewith attached. 

Copy forwarded to the Special Class prisoners for any representation 
they desire to make. 

As the above letter was received by the prisoners in the different jails, 
Mianwali, Multan, Shahpur, Jehlum, where the 2rjd Batch were undergoing 
their imprisonment, the piisoners who had quite lost their faith in the British 
justice thought it better to finish their imprisonment rather than beg the Govt, 
for relase when the latter was totally unjustified in keeping the former 
any more in imprisonment. Up to the 30th June none applied in the form 
of representation. 
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Ban on Shahidi Jathaa proceeding to Jaito. 

Sardar Partap Singh questionod in the Punjab Council ** Will the 
'Govt, be pleased to state whether the Jathas proceeding to Jaito were declar- 
ed unlawful assemblies by them ? If so, will the Government be pleased to 
state the number and the date of the notification declaring these .Jathas to be 
unlawful assemblies ? 

In reply he was informed by the Honourable Sir John Maynard that all 
-Jathas organised by or affiliated to the S. G. P. C. or the Akali Did 
were notified as unlawful associations under the Act of 1908 by the P. G. 
Notifications No. 23772 and 23773 of the 12th Oct. 1923. 

Conviction of persons for entertaining Shahidi Jathas was not uncommon. 
The term of imprisonment ranged between 2 years and 6 months with fine, 
•Jathadars at various places of the encampments of the Shahidi Jathas 
were vainly desisted from their duty by the Govt. Officials. Up to 1st January 
1926, 22000 Akalis were in the different Jails of the Puniab and other 
Provinces and States. They had been a victim of Rs. 11,00,000 as fine. 

About 700 Zaildars, Lambardars, etc. were suspended on account of 
their sympathising with the Akali Movement. For instance S. Mohinder 
Singh, Bar-at-Law, Ludhiana, Deputy President, Punjab I^egislative Council 
was sentenced to 2 years* imprisonment with a fine of Rs. lOOO/- for his 
entertaining the Shahidi Jatha. This was afterwards pronounced unlawful 
in the appeal ease. The Jagirs, pensions, titles, honorary Magistracy, Civil 
Judgships and the licenses for arms etc. were confiscated simply on the 
pretext of having sympathy with their brethren, the Akalis. 

The Canadian Shahidi Jatha left Amritsar on 1st January 1926. As 
many as 4 Shahidi Jathas containing altogether 1545 Akalis left Amritsar for 
Jaito. The total number of Shahidi Jathas up to 30th Juno 1925 was 17 of 
600 each and one Canadian and one Shanghai (China) Jatha which had 
come from Canada and China. 


Mr. Rushbrook Williams in India in 1923-24^' 

A purely official publication, ‘ India in 1 923*24 ^ by Mr. Rushbrook 
Williams, to whom the task of preparing these annual reports for 
presentation to Parliament has been entrusted by the Government of India, 
contains statements remarkable both for their independence and their 
impartiality. It is probably for this reason, as well as because this report is 
now presented under the authority and with the general approval of the 
Secretary of State that the author has seen fit to introduce the volume with 
the explanatory observation that ** It must not be understood that the 
approval either of the Secretary of State or of the Government of India 
^extends to every particular expression of the opinion.” 
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When, however, fairness and justice do demand a direct condemnation of 
an official policy or measure it is no matter for surprise that our author m 
found either partially or wholly wanting. There could be no clearer proof 
of this falling off from the standard placed by the author before himself than 
in his treatment of the Guru-ka-bag and Jaito incidents. As regards the 
first, he only tells us that ** the Jathas sent by the S. 6. P. C. were stopped 
by the police and dispersed as unlawful assemblies,” and that a “ great 
sensation was created by the fact that the Akalis had taken a vow of non* 
violence and offered no resistance to the measures which the Police adopted 
for their dispersion.” He can scarcely be unaware that it was not the vow of 
non-violence of the Akalis but the brutal treatment accorded to the Jathaa 
that created the sensation in this case, and in fact so shocked and scandalised 
was public opinion that the Government was forced to abandon the method. 
As regards Jaito the author quotes word for word the official version, including 
even the allegations as to the existence of arms in the possession of the mob, 
and takes absolutely no note of the version of impartial and independent 
observers, including an American journalist of unimpeachable integrity. 
(For Mr. Zimnndfi version See Register Vol. J, pt 109). In such cases 

instead of giving the version as his own the author would clearly have 
done greater justice to himself if he had made it clear that he was only 
giving the official version. 



GANDHI-SHAUKATALI STATEMENT 

On The Kohat Tragedy 

The much-longed for statement of Mahatma Gandhi and Maulana. 
Shaukat Ali on the deplorable Kohat tragedy, perpetrated on the loth 
September last, was published in the Mahatmaji's organ, the Young India. 
on the 20th March 1925. The Mahatma tried his best to go to Kohat 
personally to bring about a reconciliation between the Hindus and Moslems 
and to make a sifting enquiry into tiie causes of the riot, but he was 
refused permission by the Viceroy. He, however, wenc to Rawalpindi along 
with Maulana Shaukat Ali and there took the evidence of the Hindu refugees 
and the Mussalmans of Kohat to whom he specially invited for the purpose. 
Both Mahatmaji and Maulana issued two separate statements, each signing, 
his own, as there were material differences between two or three inferences 
drawn by them from the same facts. For the details of the riot and the 
Government ot India statement on same, the reader is referred to Register 
1924 Vol. 11 pages 26 and 31. 

The following is the full text of the Mahatma's statement : — 

Mahatma Gandhi's Statement. 

Maulana Shaukat Ali and I went to Rawalpindi on the ith Feb. to 
meet the Hindu refugees and the Musalmans of Kohat to whom the Maulana 
had written and who were expected to come to Rawalpindi, Lala Lajpatrai 
followed a day later. But unfortunately he came with a predisposition 
to fever and was laid up in bed the whole of the time we were in Rawalpindi. 

Of the Musalmans Maiilvi Ahmad Gul and Pir Saheb Kamal were tho 
principal parties whose evidence we took. The Hindus had their written 
and printed statements to which they had nothing to add. The Muslim 
Working Committee which is functioning in Kohat did not and would not 
come. They sent a wire to Maulana Saheb saying, a reconciliation has 
already been effected between Hindus and .Muslims, In our opinion this 
question should not bo reopened. The Muslims should therefore be excused 
for not .sending their represenUtives to Rawalpindi.” 

Maulvi Ahmad Gul and another gentleman who came to Rawalpindi 
with him were members of the Working Committee but they said they oame- 
not as such but as members of the Khilafat Committee. 

It was difficult to come to any conclusions on details without a thorough 
examination on the spot and without examining many more witnesses. 
This, however, we could not do. We could not go to Kohat nor was it our 
purpose to rako up the whole controversy again by going into minute details. 
Our purpose was to bring together the two parties if it was at all possible. 
We therefore confined ourselves to elucidating the main facta. 

As I am writing this without a detailed consultation with the Maulana 
Saheb, I state my own conclusions, leaving him either to confirm min© or 
to state his own. 

The causes of the events of the 9th September and after were many. 
Among these was the resentment felt by the Musalmans over the resentment 
13 
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felt in tbeir turn by the Hindus over the conversions (so-called# in my 
opinion) of Hindus — men and married women, and consequent steps taken 
by them, the Hindus. The desire of the Parachas (Musalman traders of 
Kobat) to oust the Hindus of Kohat was another. The resentment felt over 
the alleged abduction by Sirdar Makhansing's son of a married Musalman 
i?irl was the third. 

The cumulative effect of these causes was to create great tension 
between the communities. The immediate cause that lighted the conflagra- 
tion was a poem in the notorious pamphlet published by Mi'. tTiwandas, 
Secretary, Sanataii Dharma Sabha at Rawalpindi and imported by him into 
Kobat. It contained a number of Bhajans or poems in praise of Shri 
Krishna and Hindu Muslim Unity. But it also contained the one in question. 
It was a highly offensive poem, undoubtedly calculated to wound Muslim 
susceptibility, Mr. Jiwandas was not the author. He did not import the 
pamphlet in order to irritate the Musalmans. As soon as the matter was 
brought to the notice of the Sanatan Dharma Sabha, it sent a written apology 
to the Musalmans for the offending poem and removed it from the unsold 
conies. This might have satisfied the Musalmans, but it did not. The 
unsold copies, over 500 according to Musalman testimorsy and over 900 
according to Hindu testimony, were brought to the Town Hall and publicly 
burnt in the presence of the Assistant Commissioner and a large concourse 
•of Musalmans The cover of the pamphlet cotitained a portrait of Shri 
Krishna. Mr. Jiwandas was arrested. This took place on the 3rd September, 
19*24. He was to be brought before Court on the lltb. 1 'be Hindus tried 
to avoid the Court proceedings and to settle the matter amicably. A 
Khilafat deputation, too, came from Peshawar for the purpose. Iho 
Musalmans wanted to try Mr. Jiwandas arcording to Shariat. Ihe Hindus 
declined but offered to submit to the award of the Khilafatists. Ihe 
negotiations fell through. The Hindus therefore applied for discharge of 
Mr. Jiw^andas. He was released on the 8 th September under security and 
under instructions to leave Kohat. He did leave Kohat immediately. This 
anticipation of the date of trial enraged the Musalmans. During the night 
• of the 8 th September they held an excited meeting at which fiery 8 peeche.s 
were made. It was resolved to approach the Deputy Commissioner in a 
body and to demand the re-arrest of Mr. Jiwandas and the arrest of certain 
'Other members of the Sanatan Dharma Sabba. Reprisals against the 
Hindus were threatened if the Deputy Commissioner did not listen to the 
demand. Messages were sent out to the neighbouring villages to join the 
assembly in the morning. About two thousand angry Musalmans, according 
to Fir Kamal, marched to (be Town Hall. Ihe request of the Deputy 
■Commissioner that a small party from amoiig the assembly should see him 
in the Town Hall was rejected and ho was compelled to face the vast crowd 
outside. He yielded to the demand and the elated crowd dispersed. 

The Hindus bad become nervous through fright during the preceding 
week. On the 6 th of September they sent a letter to the Deputy Commis- 
sioner informing him of the prevailing excitement among the Musalmans. 
But no precautions were taken by him for cbeir safety. They were aware 
•of the proceedings of the meeting during the night of the 8 th. They 
therefore sent in the morning of the 9th telegrams notifying the authorities 
of tbeir fears and requesting them not to re-arrest Jiwandas. The latter 
etill took no notice. There is a hot dispute as to what the crowd did after 
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dispersal near the Tow-n Hill. The Musalman version is that the Hindus 
fired the first shot killing a Musalman hoy and wounding another, that this 
infuriated the mob resulting in the burning and looting that took place that 
day. The Hindu veraiori is that the first shot was fired by the Musalmans, 
that they, the Hiridas, fired afterwards and in self-defence, and that the 
whole of the looting and burning was according to a pre-arranged plan and 
after pre-arranged sigfjals, Thera is no direct evidence on the point and 
I am unable to roach a defirjite conclusion. The Musalmans contend that no- 
damage would have occurred if the Hiridus had not fired the first shot. I 
am unable to accept the contention. In my opinion some damage was bound 
to bo done, whether the Hindus had fired or not. 

It is certain to me that Sirdar Makhan Sing's suburban residence was 
burjjt and its garden damaged by the crowd before the firing, no matter 
from which side it was begun. But there is no doubt that the Hindus did 
fire and kill or wound some Musalmans at some stage or other. My opinion 
is that the crowd elated by its success dispersed itself in several directiona 
and made hostile demunstrations in front of Hindu houses or shops. I should 
not be surprised if the Hindus who, as shown above, were already nervoua 
and were expecting trouble, took fright at the demonstration and fired in 
order to scare away the mob. But such an attitude of resistance would 
infuriate the Musalmans who were unused to resistance on the part of 
the Hindus. For, as Pir Kamal said, the Frontier .Musalmans regarded them- 
selves as Nayaks (protectors) and the Hindus as Haimaya^ (here meaning 
protected). The more therefore the Hindus showed resistance the greater 
became the fury of the n,ob. 

To me, then, who fired the first shot has not much significance for the 
puri)Ose of the distribution of blame. No doubt, if the Hindus had not 
defended themselves at all or if they bad not fired the fired shot, 
assuming that they did, the Musalman demonstration would have exhausted 
itself sooner. But such w^as not to be expected of the Hindus who were 
in possession of arms and knew^ more or less indifferently how to use them. 
Musalman witnesses questioned Hindu deaths or even injury to Hindus on 
the 9th. 1 am, however, certain that several Hindus died or wore wounded 
on the 9th at the hands of the Musalmans. It is difiicult to give the total 
number. It is a pleasure, however, to note here that some Musalmans 
befriended the Hindus and gave them shelter. 

It is generally admitted that on the 10th September the Musalman fury 
knew no bounds. No doubt highly exaggerated reports of Mussalman 
deaths at flindu hands wore spread and tribesmen from all parts stole irito 
Kohat by making broaches in the walls and otherwise. Destruction of life 
and property, in which the constabulary freely partook, which was witnessed 
by the officials and which they could have prevented, was general. Had 
Hot the Hindus been withdrawn from their places and taken to the Canton- 
ment, not many would have lived. Much has been made of the fact thatMusal- 
mans too suffered and that tribesmen, once their passion for looting is let 
loose, make no distinction between Hindu property and Musalman property. 
Whilst this .statement is true, I do not believe that the Musalmanshave suf- 
fered in any way proportionate to the Hindus. And 1 must respectfully 
mention that oven some Khilafat volunteers, whose duty it \vas to protect tho 
Hindus, and regard them as their own kith and kin, neglected their duty and 
not only joined in the loot but also took part in the previous incitement. 
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But the worst is yet to be related. During those days temples including 
a Gurudwara were damaged and idols broken. There were numerous forced 
conversions) or conversions so-called, i.e., conversions pretended for safety. 
Two Hindus at least were brutally murdered because they (the one certainly, 
the other inferentially) would not accept Islam. The so-called conversions 
are thus described by a Musalman witness : “ The Hindus came and asked 
to have their Sikhas cut and sacred threads destroyed, or the Musalmans 
whom they approached for protection said they could be protected only by 
declaring themselves Musalmans and removing the signs of Hinduism.” 
I fear the truth is bitterer than is put here if I am to credit the Hindu 
version. I must say in fairness to the Musalmaii friend that he did not 
regard these acts as conversions at all. Taking it at its lowest, the per* 
foimance is humiliating alike for the Musalmans and the Hindus. It would 
have redounded to the credit of the Musalmans concerned, if they had 
steeled the hearts of the unmanly Hindus and offered them protection in 
spite of their remaining Hindus and retaining the symbols of Hinduism. 
The Hindus would have gone down to posterity as martyrs and heroes of 
whom mankind, let alone Hindus, would have been proud if they had 
preferred death to denying their faith, albeit outwaidly, in order to live. 

I must now say a word regarding the Government, The authorities 
on the spot betrayed callous indifference, incompetence and weakness. 

It was an error to have burnt the pamphlet after the offending poem 
was withdrawn. 

It was right to airest Mr, Jiw^andas in the first instance, but it was 
an error of judgment to have released him before the 1 Ith. 

It was criminal to have re-arrested him after release. 

It was criminal to have disregarded the warnings given by the Hindus 
on the 6th September and repeated on the 9th that their lives and property 
were in danger. 

It was criminal not to have offered protection when the riot eventually 
broke out. 

It was inhuman not to have provided the refugees with food after their 
removal and to have left them to their own resources after their removal 
to Rawalpindi. 

It was a gross neglect of their duty on the part of the Government of 
India not to have appointed an impartial commission to inquire into the 
-events and the conduct of the officials concerned. 

As to the future I am sorry that it is no brighter than the past. It 
is a matter of great pity that the Muslim Working Committee was not 
represented at our inquiry. The so-called reconciliation is a reconciliation 
brought about under threat of prosecution against both. It passes compre- 
hension how a strong Government could be party to such a compromise. 
If it wanted to avoid prosecutions for fear of another demonstration on the 
part of the tribesmen, it should have boldly said so and declined to prosecute 
and then tried to bring about an amicable and honourable settlement between 
•the parties. The compromise is intrinsically bad, because it makes no provision 
for restoration of lost and damaged property. It is also bad because it still 
involves prosecution of Mr. Jiwandas who is being made the scape-goat. It la 
“therefore neoes8ary> if there is to be real cleansing of hearts and genuine 
reconciliation, for the Musalmans to invite the Hindu refugees and give them 
AMBfiuranoes of protection and help in reinstating their temples and Guindwaras* 
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But tbe most important asBuranoe that should be given is, that in future 
IK) oouvergions are to take place except in the preserice of the elders of 
the communities and except in the cases of those who understand the full 
meaning of what they are doing ; and if such conversions are attempted they 
should receive no recognition. I would personally like the stopping of all 
conversions and i^huddhu. One’s faith is a personal matter with oneself. 
It is open to any person of mature age to change his or her faith when 
and as often as he or she wishes. Put if I could do 60 , I would stop all 
propaganda except through one's conduct. Conversion is a matter of heart 
and reason. An appeal to heart and reason can only be made through 
conduct. I am unable to conceive genuine conversions on the Frontier whore 
they, a hopeless minority untrained in the use of arms, live in the midst of 
an overwhelming majority who are, moreover, by far their superiors in 
bodily strength ar^d use of arms. The temptation for a weak man in such 
circumstances to embrace Islam for worldly gain is irresistible. 

Whether such assurances are forthcoming or not, whether a genuin® 
change of heart is possible or not, I am quite clear of the course that should 
be adopted. Whilst this foreign domination is in existence some contact 
with it somewhere is inevitable. But all voluntary contact must be avoided 
wherever possible. This is the way to feel independent and to cultivate 
independence. And when a large number feels independent we are ready 
ior Swaraj. I can only suggest solutions of questions in terms of Swaraj. 
I would therefore sacrifice present individual gain for future national gain. 
Even if Musalmans refuse to make approaches and even if the Hindus of 
Kohat may have to lose their all, I should still say that they must not think 
of returning to Kohat till there is complete recoiiciliation between them 
and the .Musalmans, and until they feci that they are able to live at peace 
with the latter without the protection of the British bayonet. But 1 know 
that this is a counsel of perfection and not likely to be followed by Hindus 
Nevertheless, 1 can tender no other advice. For me it is the only piactical 
advice 1 can give. And if they cannot appreciate it they must follow their 
own inclination. They are the best judges of their onmi capacity. They were 
in Kohat not as itationalists. They want to return not as nationalists but ior 
the purpose of regaining their possessions. They will therefore do what 
to them seems feasible and advantageous. Ordy they must not tiy to do two 
things at a time.— to try to follow’ my advice and at the same time to 
negotiate with the Government for terms. I know that they are not nori- 
oo*operators. They have ever relied upon British help. 1 can but point out 
consequences and leave them to choose their course. 

My advice to the Musalmans is equally simple. There was no cause for 
offence at the Hindus feeling perturbed at the so-called conversions or Hindu 
husbands taking means to regain lost wives. 1 know^ that in spite of the 
<lischarge of Sirdar Makban Sing's son upon the charge (;f abduction, many 
Musalmans continue to believe in the guilt of the Sirdar's son. But 
assuming the guilt of the young Sirdar, his crime whs no warrant 
for the fearful vengeance wrecked upon a whole community. The im- 
portation of the pamphlet containing the highly offensive poem was 
Aindpubtedly bad, especially in a place line Kohat. But the Sabha 
made enough reparation by its apology. It was, however, held insufhcioiit 
by tbe Musalmans, and the Sauatan Sabha was compelled to make further 
reparation by the burning of the copies of the whole pamphlet including 
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the portrait of Shri Krishna. Everything done thereafter to the Hindus 
was far in excess of the requirements. As I have said before, I am not sure 
who fired the first shot ; but assuming that the Hindus did it, it was done 
in panic and in self- protection and therefore excusable oven if not justifiable, 
and that the reprisals taken were wholly unwarranted. Therefore, it is the 
Musalmams who owe them such reparation as is possible in the oiroumstances. 
They, the Musalrnans, need no Government protection or aid against the 
Hindus. The latter can do them no harm even if they wished. But here 
again I am on unsafe ^:rourid. I do not possess oven the honour of an 
acquaintance with the present advisers of the Musalrnans of Kohat. They 
must therefore be the best judges of what is good for the Musalrnans and 
good for India. 

If both the parties desire Government intervention my services are 
perfectly useless as I do not believe in the desirability of seeking such 
intervention and I could take no part in any negotiatiorjs with the Govorir 
mont. Whilst the Hindus are entitled to and must claim fair treatment from 
the Musalmaris, both need to protect themselves against the Government 
whose policy it is to set the one against the other. The Frontier is a non- 
regulation province where the will of an official is the law. It should be the 
pride of the Hindus and the Musalrnans to co-operate with one another to 
achieve full representative Government. Such cannot be the case unless 
the two communities can trust one another and the desire is common to l>oth. 


Maulana Shaukat Ali’s Statement 

From the very first day when 1 heard of the uijfortunato affair of 
Kohat and aill through the sitting of the Unity Conference at Delhi, when 
Mahatmaji w^as keeping his twentyone day's fast, right up to the last day 
I spent at Rawalpindi in touch with both Hindus and Muslims, I have been 
very carefully considering the matter. Having made such enquiries as wore 
possible in the circumstances I have come to certain conclusions. Since these 
differ to some extent from those of the Mahatma inspite of our general 
agreement, it would, I think, be bettor if I write a separate report, parti- 
cularly as I have emphasised corta.n repects of the case. It is no use my 
entering into details ahd giving elaborate reasons for my conclusions : — 

1. As is well-known I have always refused to visit places where 
Hindus and .Muslims have quarrellod or are quarrelling. In my opinion both 
the communities in such localities have forfeited the right of asking the 
h^ilp and co-operation of those who are determined to live at peace and with 
brotherly amity with ea other. Each side wants not peace but supporters 
for its cause. Mischief-makers on both sides are out to drag others down 
to their own level. 

2. Enquiries after the event led me nowhere. Cases are prepared 
carefuly and our interference does no good. Each party puts all the blame 
on the other arid will not accept any adverse judgment. In most cases the 
fault lies at the door of both and trying to weigh it or apportion it, besides 
being difficult— well-nigh impossible —serves no good purpose. In fact it 
farther re-opens the question and both from the press and the platform the 
battle is fought over and over again. 

3. This Kohat case — the only one in which I took part — has proved 
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to me clearly that my iuBtiuot has been right. From what I learut from 
impartial Hindu and Muslim friends early, I came to the conclusion that this 
was not such a one-sided affair as it was made out to be by a section of the 
press. My closer acquaintance with facts and with people present at Kohat, 
bas confirmed me in my former opinion. 1 cannot sny anything about other 
places : but in Kohat, if the Musalmans have to answer for much, the Hindus 
have also to answer for a good deal. The following facts deserve our 
attention : — 

(a) The effect of bitter acrimonious communal feeling in the Punjab 
and the United l^rovinces had reached Kohal also and relations betw^een 
Hindus and Muslims there were not as pleasant as before. In fact from all 
accounts the use of aggressive language was uncontrolled on both sides. 

(b) The ignorant and less educated Khans in the Frontier Province 
have a high regard for their dignity and position and though ruined through 
their own follies and mistakes, keex) up an empty show. The more clever 
and better educated Hindu commands a position now’, thanks to his thrift 
and business capacity. He has amassed a fortune and at times shows it 
aggressively. The old relations ))etwTen the two had been changing and the 
Government officials, although they were anxious iiot to allow the Hiiidus 
io grow in strength, wore taking special advantage of the situation to further 
emasculate and weaken the Muslim gentry. It was they who were regarded 
as a danger to the Government in the Province and not the Hindus. It whs 
the Muslim alone who started non-co-operation in Kohar and suffered for 
it. The real danger to the Province, however, is the official element itself 
and it is against this that both Hindus and Muslims have to protect 
themselves. 

(c) When feelings were already bad, came this pamphlet with an 

abusive poem in it, insulting the Kalaba and the Holy Pi ophet Gods 

peace be on him). This pamphlet was rptcKiliy piinUd for Jiuandas, Secretary 
of the Kohat Sanatan Dharma Sabha. Its effect cannot be minimised on 
Muslim population, leave aside the Muslim population of a place like Kohat. 
In this connection 1 remember the resentment the Muslims in Calcutta and 
all over India felt over an article in the ludxnn i'aiiy Nkus. It was a letter 
from its correspondent in Paris in which he hhd mentioned that the Arab 
from Africa, who had been put to clean the drains in Paris during the war 
was looking at the filth with the same affection and reverence as if it was 
the tomb of his prophet. The Musalmans blazed forth in anger and a huge 
All-India protest meeting was organised in Calcutta. This was stopped by 
•Government and the men coming to it in processions w'ore fired at and many 
were killed and w^ounded. So I can well imagine the feelings of the Muslims 
of Kohat at the time. The now^s of such writing cannot bo kept hidden and 
I cannot put the blame of this on Maulvi Ahmed Gul. 

{d) The Hindus^ case is complete and very carefully prepared. They 
have a large numl)er of well educated men at Kt)hat including several 
barristers and pleaders. Besides, they had the advantage of the support and 
Advice of many other very eminent and able men in the Hindu community. 
But the full .Muslim case is not known. We had two sets of people before 
us — both non-co-operators at one time, but now in different camps— inimical 
to each other. There was no collusion posible between them, and they had 
"the advice of no Musalman from the outside. 1 am grateful these gentlemen 
<same at my invitation. Like the other Government group— the so-called 
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Muslim representatives' Working Committee for reconciliation — they could 
have declined. But they came and gave their evidence. There was very 
little material difference between the statements of Syed Pir Kamal Jeelani 
and Maulvi Ahmed Qul, and they both denied in their statements that there^ 
was any preparation or idea of a general attack or J^had against the^ 
Hindus on the 9th September. The Musalmans decided on the 8th 
night after the sudden unexpected release of Jiwandas to wait on the 
Deputy Commissioner. There was certainly indignation at the double-faced 
policy of the Deputy Commissioner who kept on promising the Muslims ono 
thing and the Hindus another. 

(e) The Hindus had no complaint to make against Syed Pir Kamal 
Jeelani. They accused Maulvi Ahmed Gul, Khilafat Secretary : from all 
accounts upto the 25th August, 1924, his behaviour was alright. It is after 
this pamphlet case that he lost his balance and went over to the Government 
side. The present putrid state of affairs and bad communal feelings have 
upset the balance of many old and tried Hindu and Muslim workers in the 
Punjab and elsewhere— and Maulvi Ahmed Gul was not strong enough to 
withstand the attack of the general Muslim public opinion. Ho was carried 
off his feet and lost belief in Hindu-Muslim Unity. Kithor he or any other 
courageous prominent man could have saved the situation ; but there waa 
none available. Dewan Anantram told us that he was then unfortunately 
too ill to bo of use, otherwise this unfortunate incident would never have 
happened. With the knowledge of the rest of India before me, 1 cannot 
expect too much from a man of Maulvi Ahmed Gtil's position. Still if he 
could not carry the public with him, he should have kept aloof and not gone 
over to the official side. At the same time 1 am unable to accept all that 
has been said about him by the Hindus. 

(/) Wo must not judge of Kohat affairs with our own standards. It 
would be unfair. The condition there is not the same as with us. An 
ordinary apology should have been sufficient for us and there was no necessity 
of burning the book, but both the writteri letter of apology and the burning 
were considered insufficient by the Muslima of Kohat. Had there been 
present one real peace-maker in Kohat in each community, things could have 
been settled amicably. The Khilafat Deputation of Peshawar which consisted 
of Haji Jan Mahomed, Ameercband Bamwal, »Syed Lai Padshah and Ali Gul 
did their best for peace but failed. 

{g) I do not accept the Hindu theory that the 9th September was fixed 
for a general Jehad and invitations for it were sent beforehand. Tho 
Frontier village Pathans know how to fight but are not anxious to lose their 
own lives uselessly. If they really wanted to organise a massacre of Hindus, 
broad daylight was not very suitable for it, nor a fixed day known to their 
opponents. They would have arranged a surprise. Further the fighting on 
the Ist day, the 9th September, was fairly balanced and from all accounts it 
appears the Muslim casualties were as many as the Hindu casualties, if not 
more. Nor do I believe the Muslim theory w hich was put before me at Delhi 
that the Hindus were preparing for such an attack on the Musalmans as 
would teach them a lesson. It was alleged that in one sudden attack they 
hoped to prove themselves more than a match for the Muslims, being well 
armed and under cover, and that afterwards the Police and the troops would 
intervene and the matter would be left for settlement in the law courts. The 
Muslims of Kohat frankly said that such a thing was not possible. 
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In my opinion the firing and the fighting on the 9th September wag 
accidental and not premeditated. By the sudden release of Jiwandas on the- 
8th September, the aggressive section of the Hindus in its elation must have 
openly crowed over its victory over Muslims. Next morning when the* 
Deputy Commissioner, realising the intensity of Muslim feeling and hia 
mistake in releasing Jiwandas, ordered bis re-arrest and the arrest of several 
other Sanatan Dharma members, it was the turn of aggressive Muslims to* 
give expression of their elation over their complete victory, and on this the 
quarrel started. 

(h) Who first shot 1 Tho Muslims say that a Muslim boy and another 
man were killed near Sirdar Makhansing's house in the Bazar. The Hindua 
say that the “ Parachas fired the first three shots and killed one Hindu 
woman and wounded another. The Hindus further say that these three 
shots were a pre-arranged signal for the Muslim attack. I do not believe this* 
latter as it is a part of the Hindu theory for which 1 have found not an iota of 
proof. The Muslims on the night of the 8th September had decided in a very- 
angry meeting to wait on the Deputy Commissioner early next morning. If 
the Deputy Commissioner decided against thorn, then they would see what 
else they could do. The Deputy Commissioner accepted their demands in 
full — not only Jiwandas but several other Sanatana Dharrni members were 
ordered to bo arrested. The crowd was jubilant and happy as it got what 
it wanted. The honour and the prestige of its faith was in its estimation 
saved. There was no meaning now in starting a massacre of Hindus. My 
own firm conviction is that the firing and the burning of the 9th September 
was quite accidental. The gunpowder was there in heaps but the match was 
lighted accidentally resulting in a huge conflagration. Neither the Hindus 
nor the Musalraans had any such intention, and the Musalmans naturally 
could not want it after their signal victory. 

(i) I was glad to hear both from tho Muslims and the Hindus that they 
did not want the reopening of the question as it would not serve any purpose. 
Both parties repeatedly told us this. And I think even now without appor- 
tioning blame on either side an honourable and brotherly peace can be arrang- 
ed. The Musalmans say that they did neither want nor force the Hindus to 
leave Kohat on the 10th September. The Police and the border constabulary 
and all the British officers wore present on the spot and for the unfor- 
tuiiate looting and firing of the 10th September it is tho Government 
which is responsible. They could have stopped everything if they 
wanted ; But they did not want to stop. This Hindu- Muslim fight in tho 
Frontier was a God-sond to them to further embitter the feeling of the Mus- 
lims of the frontier and the Hindus of the Punjab and India and to proclaim to 
the w’orld at largo that tho Hindus and the Muslims were now openly fighting 
and that their unity was impossible. It was the strong hand of tho British 
Government that was needed for peace. 

(J) The Muslims complained that with tho assistance of influential 
Hindu leaders, the Hindus of Kohat have forced the hands of the Government 
and secured some terms. Half the Police in future would be Hindu ; no 
Muslim, man or woman, would be allowed to pass through Hindu Mohallas ; 

Kuchabandis would be done ; one third of the officials there would be 
Hindu ; and more concessions like these. They said with the help of the 
Hindus, the Government would curtail liberties of tho 97 per cent Muslims. 
Already it has demanded Muchalka (security) for Rs. 80,000/- from Syed 
14 
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Pir Kamal Jeelani and three others, because he and his party do not accept 
the representative character of the Muslim Working Committee in Kohat, 
The Musalmans in the Frontier Province are little hotter than slaves and they 
want the whole of the nationalistic India to come to their assistance and get 
ior them the same rights as the rest of Ii»dia. They want representative ar^ 
•elective institutions like the Councils, Municipalities, District Boards, Univer* 
sitics etc* Nothing is being done for thoir odiicatioii and their ignorance is 
apalling. In Kohat, Peshawar and in the whole of the Frontier Province 
Municipalities have nominated members and the 97 per cent. Muslim popu- 
lation have the same representation as the 3 per cent Hindus, i. e. 60 per cent 
•of each are nominated by the Government. 

(i) In my opinion an honourable peace is possible and desired by 
both the commurnties. The whole country should raise its voice to free these 
fine people and save them from their ignorance and primitive methods of 
dealing with affairs, which is a danger both to them and to the whole country. 
The negligemco of the Musalmans of India in this matter is specially criminal. 

(1) As for the so called conversions to Islam during the days of the 
riots, my position is clear. I detest forced conversions. 3‘hey are against 
the spirit of Islam. If there were any they deserve the greatest condemna- 
tion. But I am not satisfied that there were. What seems to have happened 
was that some Hindus for their safety asked their Musalman fiiends to cut 
•off their tuft and otherwise remove all outward symbols of Hinduism. The 
Musalman witness rightly did not claim these as conversions. They are 
to-day as much Hindus any other. Many a Musalman told a lie to save the 
life of his Hindu neighbours, by tolling the excited mob that they had become 
Muslims. Such cases wore not conversions nor were considered such by any 
body in the Frontier. Both Syod Pir Kamal deelami and Maulvi Ahmed Gnl 
stated that even a genuine desire for conversion under the circuiiistaiices 
would not be treated seriously unless it was repeated at the time of A mem 
‘(safety) when there was no danger. 

The two cases of murder of innocent and unarmed Hindus who were 
reported to Pir Kamal as having been murdered cm the 9th September 
because they could not accept Islam were truly deplorable and the perpetrators 
of the deed deserve the strongest condemnation. As for general question 
of conversions of married Hindu women and others, it could be discussed 
with responsible Muslim Ulama and leaders and 1 need give no opinion here 
.about it. However, from all accounts it is agreed that no woman, married 
or otherwise, herself accepted or was converted by others to Islam during 
the riots. I would urge the Musalmans who are in an over-whelming majority 
to make up with their Hindu brethren and I would equally urge the Hindu 
brethren to stand by their Muslim neighbours ai»d make them feel that they 
ihave in them good neighbours and real friends and helpers. 

As I said before, the incident at Kohat was not a one-sided affair and 
I blame both Hindu and Musalmans. However, as a Muslim I feel it my 
•duty to put the greater blame on the Musalmans. They are stronger both 
physically and in number, and even under great provocation they ought to 
have shown greater patience and forbearance, which I am sorry to say they 
•did not in the excitement of their miserable fighting. 

In conclusion I roust say that when two such detached persons as 
Mahatmaji and myself differ in deciding such cases, how could others do 
better 1 We roust not work as judges but as peace-makers. 
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The European Associations 

The Calcutta Europeans on the Reforms 

At the aniiu.il of the Calcutta European Association on the* 

2iid February, Mr. H. W. CARK, the President, reviewing: the activities of 
the Association, said that the Labour Government’s position with regard to 
the Government of India Ant was essentially similar to that adopted by its 
predecessors. To supporters of orderly development of responsible govern* 
merit both British and Indian, this experience had been most encouraging, 
and it was hoped might not bn without influence on those who wished tO' 
eliminate the preliminary steps and might induce them to adopt a policy 
of justifying forward steps, instead of trying to force progress by obstruction. 
Referring to the present Conservative Government, the President said that 
their late experience of the Conservative Party inspired confidence that 
Great Britain would not bo turned from the course laid down for the Reform 
Govornraont either to take a backward step or to make any undue advances 
during the period of experiment. The main thing the Europeans wanted in 
India was the same as they wanted in other countries, namely stable govern* 
ment and security of life and property for all. Responsible government was 
not only an intelligible aspiration, but it was one they could not hut sympa- 
thise with and respect, for it would he entirely contrary to their traditions 
to he hostile to it. 

Mr, Carr emphasised that the achievement of responsible government 
was the piimo motive of the Government of India Act. What was the use 
of considering new forms of government until goodwill was forthcoming ? 
The British had governed this country and, on the whole, bad governed it 
well for many years, and they could continue to do so because they had had 
clean ideals, however fat short they might have fallen of them, and because 
they had always had and still had good friends among Indians. If those who 
were invited to take part in the Government refused to do so, the Europeans 
must just carry on, rectifying that which experience showed required rectifica- 
tion ami exercising infinite patience. He felt very strongly that the Europeans 
should be well advised to discountenance, as far as they could, any new 
experiments, but to continue putting their best energies into the Assembly, 
the Councils, Local Boards and private life to make the Reform Government 
work, and have it amended in the light of experience. 

Lord CABLE said that since his arrival here he had conversations with 
many Indians, leading men in commercial circles, and he found that thera 
was in many instances a desire amongst them to end all this racial animosity 
and to work in a co-operative spirit for the development of trade and 
commerce, in other words for the development of India. He would, therefore, 
urge upon Europeans that they should be scrupulously careful not to 
offend susoeptibilit es. Civility cost nothing, but went a long way with Orient 
people. Now was the time When courtesy and sympathy, little things in 
themselves, might accomplish great things in helping us to attain those aima 
which Mr. Carr had pointed to as being the ends desirable. 
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THE EUROPEAN ASSOCIATIONS 


[KARACHI 


The Karachi Europeans on the Reforms & Communal Question 

Sir Campbell RHODES addressed a meeting of the European Assooiation 
{Sind Branch) at Karachi, on the 1 1th April under the chairmanship of 
Mn G. S. Wentworth Stanley. Sir Campbell said that he was leaving 
India for the last time and would not return again, unless in the role 
-of a tourist. Speaking of the city of Karachi, Sir Campbell asked whether 

the Municipality was alive to its responsibilities. Was it allowing the town 

to develop haphazardly and recklessly, without regard to future require- 
ments? He cited instances in Calcutta where largo portions of that city had 
to be demolished at great experivse to make room for modern improvements. 
He reminded them that town-planning and development matters rested very 
largely with the European community. 

Referring to the part Europeans should play in the Reforms scheme, 

Sir Campbell asked what was being done to train young men in the work of 

the Councils and the Assembly. The inauguration of the Reforms in 1921 
was a call to Europeans in India to wake up after a century of slumber. 
Europeans during those hundred years had taken a leading part in the 
financial and social development of India, but the Reforms had placed an 
•entirely new role upon them, namely, that they should also play a leading 
part in the political development of the country. The problem of self- 
government was difficult in the case of South Africa, Canada and other 
Dominions, infinitely more so in the case of India, where it was a task of 
welding a heterogenous collection of races into one homogenous whole and 
•creating a Dominion (not a nation in our time) out of innumerable sects and 
factions. The task, briefly, was to find a method of giving all classes in this 
vast country some expression in the Government of the country, which is 
the ultimate end of British policy. 

Touching on the question of the European Association in India, Sir 
Campbell Rhodes asked for the whole-hearted lesponse of all Europeans ai»d 
.said that everything should not be left to Calcutta. Funds were urgently 
required and he asked Europeans in India to render all the financial support 
possible. Moral support was also necessajy, for in Delhi there were 14 
Europeans in the Assembly, which was the nucleus of strong European 
•opinion and should bo taken advantage of by every branch of the Association. 
They should be strong, not only in finance, but also in policy. 

Wanted, Staunch Communal Feeling. 

Referring to the communal question, Sir Campbell said that everyone 
?«hould act for the whole country and not for one community or unit. At 
present each section was striving for all the loaves and fishes. This perhaps 
was natural, for communal differences were after all only due to the awaken^ 
ing of political sense. He was not averse to the communal spirit and he be- 
lieved that Indian regeneration and progress lay in that path. The staunch 
partisans of their community are the men who are needed, said Sir Campbell, 
for men who make good ** community” members are men who will eventually 
make good country ” members. Bengars present deplorable condition, in 
his opinion, was solely due to the fact that there was so little staunch com- 
munal feeling there. Had Hindus trusted Hindus and Mahomedans trusted 
Mahomedans, the recent situation would never have arisen. There was no 
<cohesion and no one trusted even his neighbour. He repeated the statement 
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made some years ago, which had never been contradicted, namely, that under 
the Government of India Act it was possible in the Provinces to advance step 
by step in the working of the Act until the fullest advantages of the British 
Constitution was achieved. The fact that the Governor had a right to veto 
legislative enactments need cause no misgivings. His Majesty the King had 
this right, but the King^s veto on legislation had only lapsed because he never 
had the occasion to use it. Parliament had become a responsible body, and 
the responsibility for good government only rested on the Prime Minister 
AS the representative of the King in the Executive. It was possible, he 
averred, to work the Reforms by convention, so that absolute constitutional 
freedom in the Provinces would be assured. The question of the Assembly 
was not so easy, and was complicated by the Army and other problems. There 
was, however, no bar to the Provinces to attain the ideal. It was his firm belief 
that Europeans in India still had the power to instil faith and commonsense 
into the masses of India. All races had come to India from Europe and 
Asia and all had an equal right to share in the government of the country. 
He had not yet met any resjKjnsible Indian politician who had not empbatE 
cally expressed the opinion that loss of the Euiopean from India would be a 
regrettable calamity. The European had greater value and greater resporr 
sibility in India than over before. He wondered whether there would still 
be found men who would serve on boring Committees after their day’s 
work, or spend their week-ends in running up to Delhi on some political 
•question or other. “ Much sacrifice is entailed and as much moral courage 
is necessary as was shown on the battle fields of Flanders during the Great 
War, The younger men do not realise the position. They think that the 
men who are now at Delhi are quite good. They are right, hut the men 
who are at Delhi know how weak and inadequate they themselves are, and 
that new blood is needed. 

Concluding, Sir Campbell Rhodes said that India was the biggest 
problem in Constitution-making the world had ever seen. Arm-chair critics 
were fond of repeating the time’ worn phrase, East is East and West is 
West,^’ but he did not believe in it. India’s next geneiation would see the 
aettliijg of that problem. He earnestly hoped that Euiopean young men in 
India would take a prominent part in the coming struggle. 

Although he had now terminated his political activities in India he still 
hoped to be able to render good service on the Secretary of tState’s Council 
in London on behalf of India. (Applause.) 

Mr. C. S. WKNTWORTH-STANLEY, in proposing a vote of thanks, 
referred to Sir Campbell Rhode’s wide sympathies and interest, particularly 
his work in the Assembly. His personality, too, was an attractive force. 
He emphasised the speaker's reference to the role which Europeans are ex- 
pected to play in the constitutional development of India. In conclusion, ho 
referred eulogistically to Sir Campbell’s now work on behalf of India, which 
will be acceptable to European public opinion and to Indian sentiment. 
He averred that Karachi's sense of loss would be as great as that of the city 
•of Calcutta when Sir Campbell left these shores. He wished him Godspeed 
And the warmest congratulations on his high appointment. 
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The Punjab Europeans on the Blessings oJ British Rule 

At the first annual dinner of the Punjab European Association held at 
Lahore on the 13th April 1925, His Excellency Sir Malcolm Hailey, the 
Governor, delivered a speech upon the political conditiorjs in India and upon 
the conditions likely to develop in future. He alluded to the long and close 
experience of the European and Domiciled Community enjoyed by the martial, 
rural and the well-to-do of the trading classes in the Punjab, and the 
consequent freedom of the Province from much of the bitter racial feeling 
fostered elsewhere. After obscrvirjg that the advent of the English to 
India at a time of political anarchy had resulted in the growth of ideals of 
political freedom and the vast improvement of material conditions. Hia 
JExoellency pointed out that India had everything to gaiti from the inclusion 
in the new politics of “ the heirs of those traditions/' Sir Malcolm re- 
fused to claim that Europeans were the sole repositories of moral virtues, 
of political wisdom, of commercial honesty. But he did claim that India 
would be the poorer if their assistance, character, and experience were not 
available for use in the politics of India. The (Toverjior emphasised that 
non-official Europeans should take an interest in Indian problems, not only 
when developments seemed to threaten European interests. The Britisher 
in India would take their true position only when they showed a genuine 
interest in questions of general and vital importance to India, and exhibit a 
genuine desire to assist India to a solution. ‘ 


The Bombay Europeans on Co-operation with Indians 

At the anmial meeting of the Bombay European Association held at 
the Taj Mahal Hotel, Bombay on the 29th April, Mr. J. ADDYMAN, 
President, in moving the adoption of the report, expressed his regret 
at the fall in membership of the Association, and asked for greater 

co-operation. While Europeans wore willing to co-operate with those 
loyal Indians who strove for responsible Government by legitimate and 
constitutional means, they would continue to oppose, as they had done 
hitherto, those whose policy was to destroy everything and whoso policy 

clashed with Indians interests. There was much political work to be done 
for the European community, and the work needed workers. Every Euro- 
pean in India should take his place in the administration of the country, 

for whatever might happen to India, politically or otherwise, a European 
community was always bound to exist. 

Co-operation with Indians 

Sir Arthur FEOOM, in seconding the adoption of the report, recalled the 
remarks which he made last year, and asked Europeans to recognise that the 
revolutionary and extremist movements in India in no way represented the 
views of the majority of the people of India. He called upon his fellow- 
Europeans to take an active part iu the administratiori of the country. The 
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work of iJOTi-offioial Europeans in the Assembly was reooi?nised by all parties. 
** I can assure you/* said Sir Arthur Froom, “ that during the recent 
sessions at Delhi the weight of opinion of this handful of Europeans has 
been felt in no small manner, and their assistance in many legislative matters 
bas been recognised and apprecinted by all parties/' Regarding the policy 
'Of the European Association, even their worst enemy could not find fault 
with their programme, which was a fair and unvarnished statement of their 
ideas and ideals. 

“We can trust,*' Sir Arthur declared, “the pr(5sent Government to 
uphold law and order in this country, but I maintain that we should not let 
matters rest there. We should lot the Government fool that they have our 
support in other matters of policy and administration no less important than 
the maintenance of law and order when wo agree with them rather than 
stand aside, and do nothing at all. It is out of honest criticism and opposi- 
tion that the best administration of any country is evolved. We should join 
hands with those Indians who are content to advance stop by step towards 
Self-Government in this country, Indians who honestly have the interest of 
their country at heart, and who are anxious to develop future progress along 
the right lines.*' 

Continuing »Sir Arthur said he felt most keenly the apathy shown by 
many Europeans in India towards India's needs, and India's needs were their 
needs. The European Association was “ pegging away " and at any rate it was 
doing somethintr. Non-official Europeans in the Central Legislature as well as in 
the Provincial Councils were listened to with respect. Concluding, Sir Arthur 
Froom made an eai nest appeal to h^uropeans in India to join and support the 
Association, which was the oiily one of its kind in India seeking to maintain 
British rights by all constitutional means, and to foster cordial relationship 
and co-operation with such Indiaiis as were woiking coiistructively for 
India's good. 


The Calcutta Europeans on a Statutory Commission. 

Soon after the report of the Reforms Enquiry Committee was out the 
Central European Association at Calcutta issued a (iuestionaire to the 

branches in the following teims 

Do you consider that a Statutory Commission should be appointed as 
soon as possible, or not until 19*29? Has dyarchy proved a 
satisfactory system of government for reasoiihle application ; 

Can you point to any advantages or disadvantages? As a 

substitute for dyarchy, would you be in favour of another 

transitional system, or of a permanent system with safeguards 
during the transitional period ? How has the existing franchise 
worked in your district? Are you in favour of enlarging or 
restricting it ? Can you give any authenticated observations of 
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the working of the electorate? Are you in favour of the con- 
tinuance of communal representation? Do you consider the 
following classes are adequately represonted and protected under 
the present reforms : minorities, e-g., Anglo-Indians, Europeans, 
Sikhs, etc., depressed classes, labour, commerce and industry? 
If not, what alterations in the present system would you suggest? 
Have you any indication of Improvement or deterioration in the 
administration of your province or district directly traceable to 
the reforms ? Can you suggest any practical methods for ensuring 
the continuance of the British element in the Civil Service *^? 

The above formed the subject of a lively discussion at a meeting of the 
Calcutta European Association on the ilth June which resolved that the 
Statutory Commission should not be appointed until 19ii9, Mr. Thorne, 
who took a different view, said that political progress was measured in 
events, not in years. He considered that the Statutory Commission should 
be appointed before 1929. Mr. Pugh said he did not think that scrapping 
the Reforms was a practical policy. After starting an experimental measure 
for a period of ten years they could not in fairness go back before the time 
had expired. 

Mr. Ray Knight advocated the immediate scrapping of the Reforms, 
which he said, were disliked by both Indians arid I^uropeans and suggested 
that a fresh start should be made on linos acceptable to both. 


The U. P. European Association's Reply. 

The United Provinces European Association in their reply stated that 
they considered that it was impossiblo to appoint a Statutory Commission 
for the purpose of enquiring into the work of the Reforms before 1929, as 
Dyarchy had not been given a fair trial They much regretted that 
commerce and industry was not sufficiently represented in the Legislative 
Assembly. It was difficult to poirrt definitely to any deterioration as a result 
of the Reforms, but they considered that there was a general weakening 
of authority. The administration of the average district was carried on, 
with a furtive eye directed to what the Minister or the i^egislature thought, 
rather than with the idea of supporting the District Officer. The branch 
considered that a relaxation of Secretariat control would go far to restore the 
District Officer s prestige. 



The Anglo-Indians & Domiciled Europeans 

At a time when unity and cohesion of the different communities and 
parties in India was of the first importance, it seemed most unfortunate^ 
that the Anglo-Indian Community could not present an united front in 
tackling the political problems ot the day. For, the speech of Col. Gidney, 
one of the Leaders of the community, in the Legislative Assembly onFeb. 5th, 
showed that considerable difference of opinion existed among those who 
were guiding thfe community's destinies. For example. Col. Gidney repudiated 
the views of the Anglo-Indian Association of London and said that he 
was not in agreement with the other leading men in the community la 
India. There were two rival factions led by Col. Gidney on the one hand 
and Mr. H. Barton on the other. The tension among them continued for 
some time until at the annual meeting ot the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled 
European Association held at Calcutta on the 13th March, Mr. Barton, the 
retiring President, in referring to the tension, said that there was no 
need for him to say how it came about. He was perfectly willing to take his 
share of the blame and if anything could be done to bring about a re- 
union he was prepared to do his part. He regretted that it was very sad 
that when they cried for unity, there was no unity, and instead of advance 
there was retrogression. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Barton's speech Col. Gidney sa*d that as 
Mr. Barton had extended the hand ot peace hr was prepared to grasp that 
hand as a worker for Bengal. Amidst much enthusiasm and applause 
Col. Gidney and Mr. Barton then publicly shook hands. 

The efforts to bring about a cohesion and consistency of purpose 
among the community, which succeeded so happily in Bengal, was being 
vigorously encouraged by Mr. H. A. Stark who came back to India from 
England in May 1925 with that end in view. He took over the charge of 
the ‘ Anglo-Indian Citizen " and in its first issue he recalled Sir CampbelKs 
appeal to the Legislative Assembly on behalf of the Ango- Indian, the blood 
relations to eveT'y community, and declared that the unemployment facing 
the Anglo-Indians was due to their interests being ignored in the Legislative 
Councils. Since the Government had already declared that the term Indianisa- 
tion covers also the employment of Anglo-Indians, that declaration must 
not be made nugatory by action due to ignorance of its existence. 


The Propoaed Anglo-Indian Deputation. 

At a meeting of Angio-lndianst held at Calcutta on the 13th May 1925 
under the presidency of Mr. H, Hounde, the following resolutions were 
passed : — 

‘‘That this mas;^ meeting of Anglo-Indians assembled in Calcutta 
approve of sending an Anglo-Indian deputation 10 England at the earliest 
possible moment to represent the needs of tne Anglo-Indian and Domiciled 
European Community before the British Parliament and the British public, 
and do earnestly request every Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European in the 
length and breadth of India and Burma to support the movement in every 
possible way. 

That funds be raised both in Calcutta and other parts of India and 
Burma. 
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** That the deputation should consist of two or three persons to work in 
vanion and collaboration with the London Anglo-Indian Association, whose 
assistance and advice it will seek in every possible way. 

“ That Colonel Gidncy be asked to join and lead the deputation/* 

Objects of the Deputation, 

Colonel GIDNEY, in the course of his address, gave a resume of the 
changes in the community Irom the early 18 th century to the present day. 
He said that many changed had taken place not only in its status, its 
nomenclature, and its education, but in Its utility and its strength, 'there 
•seemed to be very little reason for anxiety, even though it was recognised 
that the Reform Scheme would lead to large increase of the Indian element 
:in the Administration. But there were numerous assurances that this 
change would be gradual and that all vested interests would be unaflected. 
All responsible parties admitted that it was in the help and co-operation of 
the Services that the success ol the Reforms must depend. It was 
expected that the political Indians would co-operate with the British, 
but what co-operation was there possible between two races of such different 
ideals? That the grant of full self-Gevernment could no longer be delayed 
was certain for it was obvious that the Reforms were inadequate, and that, 
in order to secure peace and contentment in India, it was necessary to 
extend a more liberal reform scheme to her and the question naturally 
arose as to what this more liberal Reform Scheme would mean to them, 
the Anglo-Indian community and other minority communities. 


The London AngIo.Indian Association''s Memorandum. 

In Decewher 1924 the Ltndon Anglo-Indian Anociatim imud a Memo- 
randum fretting forth the anxieties thfp felt in the face of the Jieferm Move- 
ment in India, They say that during the 300 years of British connection with 
India there has come into existence a permanent population, partly of 
British descent through both parents, and partly of mixed British and Indian 
parentage ; the former known as “ Domiciled Europeans the latter — 
formerly known as Eurasians— now officially styled “ Anglo-Indians.^' 
Their traditions, speech, dress, habits, customs and manners are English and 
they profess the Christian faith. Inter-marriages between the two classes 
are common and together they form one political and social unit. They 
number in all some 200,000, and as almost all of them have lost touch with 
their relations in the British Isles and have no intention or chance of return- 
ing thereto, they must be regarded as one of the permanent distinct races or 
“communities" of India. They are distributed in the larger industrial, 
commercial and railway centres in every part of India and not concentrated 
in any one District or Province. Bishop Whitehead, writing on this topic 
in problems of India, 1924, says that the 1921 census gave the Anglo-Indian 
population as 121,000, but that “a large number, especially the poorer 
members of the community, are descendants of the Portuguse. The 
majority in British India are descendants of British soldiers or civilians. A 
very few are of French or Italian origin." The question of safeguarding the 
rights of this community presents, so for, the same problem as do the cases 
of other minority communities or religions ; and by the Government of 
India Act, 1919, which gave extended recognition to the device of communal 
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representation for such aggregates, they were in fact given such special 
proceotion and are directly represented in the Provincial Council and the 
Indian Legislative Assembly. The device of communal representation for 
eecuring the rights of minorities in a democratic government is essentially 
unsatisfactory and must ultimately prove illusory and unworkable ; it is at 
best only a transitional expedient for enabling sectional interests to be- 
voiced. The Government of India Act, sympathetically recognising thia 
inherent futility in the system in regard to this particular community, made 
further special provision on their behalf that the Governor-General and 
Provincial Governors are to “ acknowledge and retain effective power to 
discharge the obligation to see that their (Anglo-Indian) interests are not 
prejudicially affected by the Reforms/' By that provision the Act differ 
entiated between this community and other minorities to which it waa 
giving similar representation. 

Gkikvanck.s Against the New Councils. 

The Association claims that, notwithstanding this special provision^ 
Anglo-Indians^ interests have during the four years that the Reforms have' 
been in operation, repeatedly boon prejudiced and that the Hoads of 
Government have not been willing or courageous enough to exercise the 
protective powers with which they were entrusted by the Act. They give* 
particular of their grounds for this charge. Briefly these are : 

(a) That the Bengal Legislative Council last year reiected the whole 
Budget provision of 99,000 rupees for European Primary Education while 
votitig the Budget for Indian l^rimary Education in full, and that tho 
Governor did not 'restore’ this vote. 

(b) That in interpreting the policy associating “ natives of India " ir> 
increasing numbers with the administration of Government, many Anglo- 
Indians have been and are still being discharged from their positions in the 
public services to make way for Indians, although Anglo-Indians and 
domiciled Europeans may be, and the great majority of them are, statutory 
“ natives " of India. 

(c) That Anglo-Indians and domiciled Europeans are not regarded aa 
eligible for service, either in the British Army in India or in the Indian 
Army, although until 1921 they furnished the rank and file of the Volunteer 
Corps and now constitute two-thirds of the Auxiliary Force, which they 
state, is the " second line of defence’’ in India, and into which they add^ 

Indians are nod eligible for enlistment." They claim the right to serve in 
the Regular Army. 

They complain that Anglo-Indians and domiciled Europeans always 
suffered more or less neglect at the hands of the Central and Provincial 
Governments, but that the neglect under the old regime, has developed into 
acts of injustice at the hands of the newly constituted Councils. The acts 
alluded to are presumably such as are specified under (a) arid (b) above. They 
urge that a question which every Briton should ask himself is* " When full 
measure of self-govornmont is given to India what will be the fate of our 
descendants and kinsfolk in that country ? ’’ They add that their community 
did not welcome the Reforms when they were introduced, but that they 
undertook to co-operate to make them a success. But that whilst they have 
in no way embarrassed the Government, they have “ incurred the odium of 
the Extremists by standing up for law and order." They omit, unfortunately. 
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to indicate what precisely they mean by this phrase. Attacks on law and 
•order may mean in Anglo-Indian phraseology anything from criticism of the 
•Constitution to the organisation of rebellion or terrorism. Finally, they 
appeal to Parliament not to agree to any extension of the Reforms until full 
inquiry has been made into the disabilities Anglo-Indians have suffered 
•during the probationary years of the Reforms, and not to endorse any future 
legislation which does not effectually protect the vital interests of the per* 
manent British population in India. 

Both the specific claims made and the premises presumed as their basis 
suggest a case for careful examination. If Anglo-Indians and domiciled Euro- 
peans have been discharged from permanent positions in the public services to 
make way for Indians, that on the face of it appears undcfensible. One 
would like to have fuller particulars and to learn the justifications advanced 
for a proceeding of so unusual a character. On the other hand, the para- 
graph which sets forth this grievance appears in another application to imply 
.a somewhat questionable assumption of right. “ Anglo-Indians and domiciled 
Europeans live by English standards. They cannot follow the avocation of 
peasants or unskilled labourers. They can earn a living wages only in lines 
that require something higher than mere literacy, and to deprive them of 
appointments which they have been accustomed to hold for generations and 
give them nothing in exchange, is to cast them down to unemployment and 
consequential poverty.’^ 

The Claim for a Privileged Position. 

If this argument is intended to the claim to fixity of tenure on behalf of 
those Europeans and Anglo-Indians who are, or wore, already in the public 
services, it is sound. But if it is intended to suggest a claim on behalf of 
that community to continue to have a privileged place in the recruitment for 
those particular branches of the services, public and semi-public (e.g. Rail* 
ways), in which they have hitherto been accustomed to find careers, it is 
•difficult to see how it can be maintained. Europeans did formeily predomi- 
nantly fill such positions because for generations they not only were the class 
which bad the best particular qualifications for holding them, but bad personal 
claims on those who tilled them. But one result of the advanced education 
now generally provided lor Indians by the deliberate policy of the British- 
Indian Government has been to create an abundant supply of Indians well 
•qualified for those particular branches of work, and it is impossible to main- 
tain that Anglo-Indians or domiciled Europeans (claiming as they do to be 
statutory natives of India) should have any special prerogative in selec** 
tiori for such employment. It is suggested and there is doubtless warrant 
for the suggestion, that where the right of selection for public appointments 
rests with an elected responsible Minister dependent upon Indians* suffirageSi 
"there will be unfair discrimination in favour of the appointment of Indians 
to new vacancies, as it is suggested there is unfair dismissal of Anglo-Indians 
from occupied positions. The remedy for this is to establish an independent 
Public Service Appoinments Commission, as has been for a long time recom- 
mended, and as is most strongly advocated as a necessary act of policy in the 
Report of Lord Lee*a Commission. 

‘'Britain's Solemn Duty** 

But how can it be argued that as between candidates of equal qoalifica- 
'tions Anglo-Indians or domiciled Europeans should have preference over 
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IndiariB ; or be expected that as Indian Higher Education progress the pro* 
portion of Indians selected for all modes of employment will naturally and 
properly gain on that of Anglo-Indians ? This process is already far advanced 
and must go on in a degree of which no complaint can be made of injustice 
in hundreds of cases, although there are doubtless some in which pre- 
judice acts. But is there no longer any prejudice acting the other 
way t The only ground which is suggested by the Memorandum for treating 
this community with special privilege is that they are descendants of English- 
men, and that, because Englishmen directly or indirectly placed them in Indian 
life, the British Government is bound to maintain for them those special 
opportunities of livelihood which they have hitherto eni'oyed. They explicitly 
emphasise this ground of their claim. “ The Anglo-Indian and domiciled 
European community, they say, “ have a claim such as no other race in India 
•can put forward. The British nation ha$ called them into bting. If the 
British had not occupied India there would not have been an Anglo-Indian 
and domiciled European in that land. It is the solemrj duty of Great Britain 
before any further advance is made in the policy of giving Indian self- 
government to take their sons and daughters into account.'^ But what 
must be the obvious reply, of not only any fair minded Indian, but of any 
clear-headed English critic of constitAilional question 1 Surely, that, if “the 
British nation is responsible for these people and they require special emolu- 
ments and privileges, it should discharge that responsibility itself, and not 
rivet it as a special relief charge upon the Indian community. Even if there 
be ground for considering that Indians are unfairly prejudiced against the 
claims of these people as common citizens of thoir own country, must not 
such a claim for privileged treatment be a provocative to a retaliatory atti- 
tude 1 Surely, before it can bo charged against Indians that they desire or 
intend to discriminate against this community the board must be cleared o£ 
Any demand on its behalf to have special discrimination made in its favour. 

Provision for Education. 

The question of educational provision raised in the Memorandum [see 
(a) above] provokes similar criticism, but is more complex than is there 
indicated. 8o far as primary education is concerned the discrimination com- 
plained of looks rather like a spiteful and unfair demonstration on the pait 
of the opposition in the Bengal Council against the Europeans and Anglo- 
Indian population, who have a right to thoir proportion of provision for 
elementary schools. Whether the provision budgeted for was an equitable 
proportional grant or more than that I cannot say. Its entire excision would 
anyhow, not on the face of it appear justifiable. The position, however, is 
€om plicated by the fact that a larger proportional provision is made out of 
public funds for secondary education in European and Anglo-Indian Schools 
than for those of other communities, and, although, in pursuance of the policy 
of retrenchment lately applied, these grants have been reduced, their propor- 
tional excess still gives colourable excuse for jealousy of the special treatment 
of this community. The European secondary schools are now in great difficul- 
ties and the threat to their efficiency is one of the gloomy features of the 
present position of Anglo Indians, 

Bishop Whitehead in his M stays recognises that the reduction of 
lirante to European schools will make it increasingly difficult to piovide 
lor the education of Anglo-1 udiansi and that it is impossible to expect 
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a return to the former scale of grants of even the maintenance of the com- 
paratively excessive provision still allowed for these schools. He makes in 
this connection a suggestion for dealing with the situation which seema 
much more intelligent and sound than the hopeless demand of the Anglo- 
Indian Association that the Government should resolutely certify the continu- 
ance of the present or former scale of grants for such schools. The line which 
he suggests is that whereas the funds and energies of missionary societies 
are largely applied to provide elementary education in aided schools for 
Hindus and Mabomedans, Christian missionary educational effort and funds 
should bo applied in a more concentrated manner to deal with the educational 
needs of Christian communities. As increasing provision is made for elemen- 
tary education, the question of a conscience clause with regard to religious 
education comes increasingly to the front. Its adoption has already been 
made a plank in the platform of the Indian National Congress and will cei“ 
tainly be pressed in the Legislative Councils during the next few years. If 
the principle of a conscience clause is adov>ted, the reason for the provision 
out of missionary funds for elementary education falls to the ground. Mission- 
ary schools and colleges, Dr. Whitehead points out, aie established in India 
for the sole purpose of providing education on Christian principles, and of 
training character by setting before pupils the teaching and character of Jesus. 
They cannot be maintained for the purpose of giving cheap secular education 
to Hindus and Mahomedans. 

The old policy of British Indian Government was logical and reasonable. 
It was natural for a Christian Government to view not orjly without concern 
but with favour the inculcation of Christianity tbrongb institutions which they 
subsidised, but now, under the Reform Scheme, the educiitioiial system is to 
be no longer based upon the will of the Christian people of Britain, but upon 
the will of the people of India, of whom the vast majority are Hindus and 
Mahomedans. The general trend, therefore, of Dr, Whitehead’s remarks 
on the educational problem is that, if the Anglo-Indian community in India 
and their Christian sympathisers here find it necessary to provide more 
expensive education for their children than the Indian communities can afford 
for their own, that is a charge which may reasonably be expected to be borne 
by British and British Indian Christians hero and in lisdia. 

This is, of course, very largely the position already, for the European 
schools have been very liberally endowed by private benevolence, and are 
maintained to a great extent by private subscriptions, The parent of children 
attending them cannot, as a class, afford to pay high enough fees to keep 
them properly staffed and, as has already been indicated, their economic 
position in competition with Indians is growing worse, not merely because 
equally qualified Indians may have a lower standard of living and conse- 
quently be prepared to accept lower pay, but because the number of Indians 
who can command the same pay is increasing. The main difficulty in the 
whole situation of the Anglo-Indian community and especially in regard 
to education, lies in the fact that a generation ago and earlier they were a 
comparatively more valuable element in India than they appear to be now 
considered. They have not in this country at any rate, the reputation of 
being very vigorous or efficient, but anyone who realise the unfairness of 
the prejudice common in this country against persons of mixed African 
and European origin and the popular illusions prevalent with regard to 
their capacities can well believe that persons of mixed percentage in India are 
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«ub.iects of similar undue disparagemeut. In earlier times of the Company 
rule in India the best material for training as a subsidiary commercial class 
were the English-speaking Eurasians. It was of public advantage to India 
that this material should be made the best use of and special educational 
provision was justified. The pursuance of this policy has created an element 
in the community whose qualifications it would be a pity to throw away. 
If they can nob be employed they will have to bo maintained. They are not 
likely to be welcomed as immigrants in the other British Dominions. The 
Anglo-Indian, like the Anglo-West-Indian, has some qualities which are to 
some extent due to his mixed racial origin, and which I can hardly believe 
may not be as valuable to the future of India as such men of mixed origin 
are and will be to the future of the West Indies. 

It is hardly necessary to say that whereas in times past there have been 
used in British Colonies of mixed race precisely similar arguments in favour 
special endowment for the children of white families, no one to-day would 
dream of suggesting in any British West Indian Colony controllod by the 
Colonial Office that any such distinction or special provision should be made. 
British parents do not send their children to the public elementary schools in 
these Colonies, nor do the coloured people (Anglo-West Indian, they might 
be called) of the better-to-do classes ; but Anglo-West-Indians of classes 
corresponding to a large proportion of the Anglo-Indian community do send 
them to mixed secondary schools whether endowed under public trusts or 
receiving Government grants. There is no discrimination ; and they are 
frequented jointly by black, coloured and white : all of which divisions of 
‘the population (fortunately we do not call them “communities”) have fur- 
nished the Ehodes Scholars to the Universities. “European'^ schools in India 
may only receive a small fixed proportion of “Indian” scholars. 

Entry into thk Army. 

With regard to the Army, the Memorandum does not make it quite clear 
whether the complaint is against exclusion from Commissions or exclusion 
from the ranks ; but in either case it is a grievance against the War Office 
and not against the Government of India proper. Incidentally, however, 
the manner in which this grievance is dealt with throws a rather unhappy 
sidelight on what may be partially a cause of the prejudice which the rest 
of the Memorandum imputes to Indians in their attitude tow^aids this com- 
munity. for it is pleaded that it has furnished the rank aiid file of the 
Volunteer Corps and two thirds of the Auxilliary Force, “the second line of 
defence in India, a force into which Indians are not eligible for enlistment.^' 
Put plainly, this means that Europeans and Anglo-Indians have been enlisted 
as part of the British garrison in India, for the purpose of maintaining “inter 
iial security” against Indian disquiet in the event of the regular forces being 
-employed elnewbere. 'I'he remedy (which the Army Council and War office will 
be very slow to accept) for what is unsatisfactory in this situation is to abolish 
any discrimination British-born, Indian-born, European, Anglo-Indian or 
native candidates, either for enlistment or Commissions in any part of the 
Indian Army. 

Fallacy of Communal Refresentation, 

The position of the Anglo-Indian community is unquestionably difficult, 
disquieting and worthy of sympathy, and of such help as can bo given for 
improving its future prospects. But their case affords a good illustration of 
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the inherent fallacy of reliance on a policy of communal representation as a 
remedy for such a position. Once the policy is embarked on of protecting 
minorities by giving them Parliamentary representation as separate communi- 
ties — a policy already pursued to an elaborate degree under the Government 
of India Act, 1919 — which even gave Indian “ Christians ” special ropre* 
aentation— Christians of all communities, any Government finds itself in 
increasing difficulties and complications. As this Memorandum points out, 
the framers of that Act did not fail to recognise that one or two Anglo- 
Indian members in the several Legislatures might be important to protect 
the special interests of their Anglo-Indian constituency. Therefore, the 
Memorialists argue, you must give special Executive protection. But if 
you give special Executive protection you should not need to be giving 
them also protection by communal representation in an elected Legislature. 

And the same argument applies to other ooramunities. Already an influ- 
ential section of the Muslim community dissociating itself from the Khila- 
fatist section, which sought to secure Muslim rights by pacts with the Hindu 
Swarajists, diaceri] that even proportional representation would not give 
them a safe position in competition with a communal policy representing the 
predominent Hindu constituency, and are asking that their interests may be 
over- weighted and that they may receive more than their share of public 
appointments and more than their share of seats in the Councils. Every 
other community, Sikhs, Jains, Buddhists, commercial and industrial classes, 
etc., are in precisely the same predicament. When you once begin to attempt 
to build up Parliamentary institutions on the basis of communal representa- 
tion or proportional representation on the theory that by so doing you are pro- 
tecting the interests of minorities, you are quickly faced with the fact that 
the effect of such arrangements is to make the attitude of the majority com- 
munities more unscrupulous and intransgient towards the minorities than 
they would be at all likely to be if all citizens vote for and go into the Legis- 
lature on an equal basis. 

The principle of equal citizenship may not, indeed, quite fully and effec- 
tively protect the rights of mirjorities, hut every one, who studies politics, 
must recognise that it does so more effectively th.ui a communal system of 
representation, and that the communal system, in the course of a democratic 
development such as is proceeding in India to-day, only gives rise to demands 
which it is impossible to satisfy, that every minority community shall have its 
interests guaranteed by special privileges and prerogatives to be vested on its 
behalf in the Executive. In Madras it w’as absurdly conceived to be neces- 
sary to give the enormously preponderant Non-Brahmin community special 
communal representation in the Provincial Government. In the elections 
they returned not only all their own communal member but also Non-Brahmin 
members in open constituencies. The result has been that the Brahming are 
complaining that they are not getting even their rights as a community ; and 
if the present situation continues the Government may be faced with a similar 
demand on behalf of the Brahmins as they are faced with on behalf of the 
Anglo-Indians and Muslims. Any progress on these lines is impossible ; and 
any attempt to pursue them implies — as the Die-Hard Party desire that it 
should imply— an increased involution of the Indian Constitution until it 
reverts to a bureaucracy of the pre-Minto-Morley type, with Advisory Councils, 
and the abandonment of the attempt to develop democratic institutions in 
India. Which is impossible. {Lord Olivier in the Contemporary Iteview), 
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Bengal Criminal Law Amend. Bill 

The text of the New Bengal Criminal Law (Amendment) Bill, which 
was moved in the Bengal Council on the 7ih January is given on page 121, 
The main provisions of the Bill are the same as those of the Bengal Criminal 
Law (Amendment) Ordinance. 

The object of the new Bill, which, if enacted, will remain in force for 
five years, is fhe continuance of the provisions of the New Bengal Ordinance, 
which will expire at the end of six monte from the date of its 
promulgation. 

The Bill provides that Commissioners for the trial of persons under 
this Act shah be appointed by the Local Government. The Commissioners 
will be empowered to try persons for other offences than those for which 
they have been sent up and to grant pardon to approvers. The Bill 
empowers the Local Government to treat suspects as under the Bengal 
Regulation 111. It also empowers the Government to direct any police 
officer or other officers of the Government to arrest any person or search 
any place without a warrant. 

An arrested person may be kept in custody for 15 days, which period 
may be extended to one month. After the arrest of a person the Govern- 
ment will place all the material facts and circumstances in its position and 
also the answers of the man arcsted before two judges and on the receipt 
of their report the Government will pass such orders as appear to the Local 
Government to be jur>t and proper. 

No suit, prosecution or other legal procetdings shall lie against any 
person for anything which is in good faith done or intended to be done under 
the Act, 

The following memorandum was issued by the Government of Bengal, in 
explanation of the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Bill of 1923. 

In their resolution issued on the 26th October, 1924, the Government ot Bengal 
explained the reabone which bad led to the promulgation ot the Ordinance ot that date. 
They announced that the Legislative Council would be summoned to consider measures 
of legislation to meet the situation, and they indicated the nature of that legislation, 
which ie, speaking gmeraliy, identical with that ot the Ordinance. The Bill which will 
be placed ^fore the Legiblaiive ('ouncil has now been issued, and will sboitlj be 
considered in the Bengal Legislative Council. 


Criticism of the Ordiuauce. 

Legislation by Ordinance is an abnormal procednre, and those who are not aware 
of its objects and limitations may wonder why at such a short interval after they have 
heard of the protnulgaiion of a law containing unusual provisions for dealing with 
terrorist crime they now bear of the discussion ot another law which has the bame object. 
They have read in the newspapers hostile criticism ot the Ordinance, and they have 
also read the spetobes of His Excellency the Governor o< Bengal, m which he has 
explained and justified the action of the Government. They may ask them whether the 
introdnction of a Bill in the Legislative Council means that the new measures have been 
devised for controlling terrorist crime, and now it comes about that the Ordinance was 
not anfficient tor the purpose. The answer to these questions is that a new law is required. 
First, because the Ordinance has the force of law tor a period not exceeding six months 
from its promulgation : that an Ordinance is made by the Governor-General in a case 
of emer^ncy when time cannot be lost over procednre for passing a regular law ; and 
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that it is proper that a legislative mea8are» which has saoh important effects as this, 
shoald be submitted for oooatderatioo by the Legtelatnre before it is enacted as a 
permanent law. F'or these reasons a new Bill is about to be introduced in the Bengal 
Legislative Oounoil to enact the same provisions which have now been in foroe for a 
period of two inontha in Bengal. The number of persons at present under restraint 
under the Ordinance is 64, and the Bill provides that those persons sbaU continue to be 
under restraint under the new law. 

** Those who are not familiar with legal terms may not understand what is provided 
for by the Ordinance and by the Bill which is now introduced to take its place. It was 
explained in the Government resolution of the 25th October, 1924, that the Ordinanoe 
gave no extraordinary powers to the Government for dealing with sedition, industrial 
strikes, or communal disturbances. The Ordinanoe and the Bill provide for oealmg with 
persoQS engaged in certain specitic offences, and so engaged in a particular manner. 
Unless Government are satistied that the offence is engaged in by a member of an 
association whose objects and methods include the commission of such an offence or by 
a person controlled or instigated by a member of such an association these special 
measures may not be used. Thus, an isolated offence which has no connection with an 
association having uaiawfnl objects can only be dealt with under ordinary law. Offences 
which can be dealt with, it committed in the circamstaooes above mentioned, are those 
only which involve aggravated forms of violence and intimidation. They include offences 
with explosiv-^s and with arms, murder, robbery, dacoity, incendiarism and the more 
eerions forma of larking honse trespass and house-breaking. 

Trial of Accused Persons. 

The Bill may be divided into two parts. The 6r§t part makes provision for the 
speedy trial of persons accQsed of such offence as have been desciibed under the ordinary 
law. Some of these offences can be tried by a magistrate) but in the case of the more 
serious offences, such as murder and daouity, witnesses are first examined in the court 
of a magistrate and the case is then committed for trial by the sessioos judge. With 
a view t j preventing delay and the risk of the intimidation of witnesses which are involved 
in two s^^paratc appearances in court, with possibly a considerable interval between 
them, it is provided that proceedings before the magistrate shall be dispensed with, 
and that the accused shall be tried at once by a court consisting of three persons, of whom 
two at least must be judges of three year's experience) or persons qualified for appoint- 

rnent on the High Court In ail important particulars the trial is conducted like a 

sessions trial, except that there is no jury. An appeal to the High Court is provided for. 

“Trie second part of the Bill inakss provihion for dealing with persons believed 
to be concerned in any of the offences above mentioned, and in the manner described 
above, bur in whose cases judicial trial is considered to be impracticable. Such persons 
may 1^ arrested without warrant by a magistrate with first class powers, or by a p<<lioe 
officer above the rank of sub-inspector. The arresting (*fficer most report arrest at once 
to the Government, and may cause a person arrested to be detained in custody for a 

period of 16 days which, by orders of the Government, may be extended to a month. 

Within a month from the date of arrest the Government must consider the evidence against 
the arresteri person, and may order him to be committed to jail or to rei<ide in a particular 
place, aud to report himself to the police at s(«oified periods. Within a incmth fiom the 
date of this order the Government ma^t place before two judges the facts and cirenms- 
tances on which their order has been based, and a statement of the allegations against the 
person against whom the order has been passed and bis replies to them. When the Judges 
have reported their opinion as to whether tb»re is sufficient cau'e for the order the Govern- 
ment consider the judges’ opinion. If a person, who has been ordereri to report himself to 
the police or to reside in a particnlar place, dis obeys the orderi>, be is liable on conviction 
to be pnnisbed with imprisonment. When any person is placed under restraint by such an 
order the Government are obliged to make to him a monthly allowance, sufficient, in theif 
opinion, for the supply of his wants, and also to make an allowance to pis family and 
dependent relatives. This description of the Ordinance and of the Bill which i» now being 
introduced Includes all their important featares." 
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The Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Bill 1925* 

The following is the text of the new Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendment Bill (1925), which came before the Bengal Legisla- 
tive Council at its meeting on the 7th January 1925. (A number 
of the less important sections have been omitted). 

It will be recalled that the announcement of the Bengal Ordinance, 
designed as an emergency measure, was accompanied by the intimation 
that H, E. the Governor had decided to summon the Bengal Legisla- 
tive Council to pass permanent measures without delay. 

The statement of Objects and Reasons is as follows: — 

A statement by His Excellency the Governor-General of the reasons 
which have moved him, in the exercise of the powers conferred upon 
him by section 72 of the Government of India Act, to make and pro- 
mulgate the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Ordinance, 1924, (i of 
1924), was published in a Calcutta Gazette Extraordinary, dated 
the 25th October, 1924. In another Calcutta Gazette Extraordinary of 
the same date, the Resolution No. 10580P of the Government of Bengal 
in the Political Department, set forth the reasons which have led the 
Governor in Council to ask the Governor-Genera) to promulgate such 
an Ordinance. 

The present Bill has for its object the continuance by enactment 
by local legislation of the provisions of the Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendment Ordinance, 1924 (i of 1924), since that Ordinance is limited 
under section 72 of the Government ot India Act to expire at the end 
of six months from the date of its promulgation. 

Act to Remain in Force for 5 years. 

1. ( 1 ) This Act may be called the Bengal Criminal Law Amend- 

ment Act, 1925; 

(ii) It shall come into force on such date as the local Government 
uiay, by notification in the Calcutta Gazette, direct ; 

(lii) It extends to the whole of Bengal, and 

(iv) It shall continue in force for five years from the date of its 
commencement. 

3. (i) The local Government may, by order in writing, direct that 
any person accused of any ofience specified in the First Schedule shall 
be tried by Commissioners appointed under this Act. 

(ii) No order under sub-Section (i) shall be made in respect of, or 
be deemed to include, any p)erson who has been committed under the 
Code for trial before a High Court, but save as aforesaid an order under 
tihat sub-section may be made in respect of or may include, any person 
accused of any offence specified in the First Schedule whether such 
ofience was committed before or after the commencement of this Act. 

4. (i) Commissioners for the trial of persons under this Act shall 
be appointed by the local Government. 

(ii) Such Commissioners may be appointed for the whole of Bengal 
or for any part thereof, or for the trial of any particular accused 
person or persons. 

(iii) All trials under this Act shall be held by three Commissioners, 
of whom at least two shall be persons who at the time of appoint- 
ment under this section are serving as, and have for at least thr0e 
years served as or exercised the powers of, Sessions Judges or Addi- 
tional Sessions Judges, or are persons qualified under sub-section (3) of 
section loi of the Government of India Act, lor appointment as 
Judges of a High Court. 

16 
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5. ( 1 ) Commissioners appointed under this Act may take cognizance 
of offences without the accused being committed to them for trial, and 
in trying accused persons, shall record evidence In the manner prescribed 
in section 356 of the Code and shah, in other respects also, subject 
to this Act and to any rules made thereunder, follow the procedure 
prescribed by the Code for the trial of warrant cases by Magistrates. 

(ii) In the event of any difference of opinion among the Com- 
missioners, the opinion of the majority shall prevail. 

Commissioners' Powers. 

6. (i) The Commissioners may pass upon any person convicted by 
them any sentence authorized by law for the puaighment of the offence 
of which such person is convicted. 

(ii) tf in any trial under this Act it is found that the accused 
person has committed any offence, whether such offence is or is not 
an offence specified In the First Schedule, the Commissioners may 
convict such person of such offence and pass any sentence authorized 
by law for the punishment thereof. 

7. The provision‘d of the Code, so far only as they are not 
inconsistent with the provisions of, or the special procedure prescribed 
by or under this Act. shall apply to the proceedings of Commissioners 
appointed under this Act, and such Commissioners shall have all the 
powers conferred by the Code on a Court of Session exercising original 
jurisdiction. 

8. (i) Commissioners trying an offence under this Act may, with 
a view to obtaining the evidence of anv person supposed to have 
been directly concerned In, or privy to, the offence, lender a pardon 
to such person on condition of his making a full and true disclosure 
of the whole circumstances within his knowledge relative to the offence 
and to every other person concerned whether as principal or abettor 
in the commission thereof. 

(ii) Where, in the case of any offence for the trial of which by 
Commissioners an order has been made under sub-section (i) of section 
3, a pardon has, before the passing of such order, been tendered to and 
accepted by any person under section 337 of the Code, the provisions 
of sub-section (ii) and (ill) of that section of the Code shall apply as if 
the accused person had been committed for trial to the Commissioners. 

(Ill) For the purposes of section 339 and 339A of the Code, pardons 
tendered under sub-section (i) and sub-section (ii) shall be deemed respec- 
tively to have been tendered under sections 338 and 337 of the Code. 

9. Notwithstanding anything contained in the Indian Evidence Act, 
1872, when the statement of any person has been recorded by any 
Magistrate, such statement may be admitted in evidence in any trial 
before Commissioners appointed under this Act If such person is dead 
or cannot be found, or is incapable of giving evidence and the Com- 
missioners are of opinion that such death, disappearance, or incapacity 
has been caused in the interests of the accused. 

Dealing with Suspects; 

II. (i) Where, in the opinion of the Local Government, there are 
reasonable grounds for believing that any person, 

(i) has acted, is acting or is about to act in contravention of the 
provisions of the Indian Arms Act. 1878. or of the Explosive Substances 
Act, 1908 ; or 

(li) has committed, is committing or is about to commit any ofifence 
specified In the Second Schedule; or 
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(iii) haa acted, is acting or is about to act with a view to interfere 
by violence or by threat of violence with the administration of justice; 
the Local Government, if it is satisfied that such person is a member, 
or is bein^; controlled or instigated by a member of any association 
of which the objects or methods include the doing of any such acts 
or the commission of any of such offences may, by order in writing 
give all or any of the following directions, namely, that such person — 

(a) shall notify his residence and any change of residence to such 

authority as may be specified in the order ; 

(b) shall report himself to the police in such manner and at such 
periods as may be so specified ; 

(c) shall be committed to custody in jail ; and may at any time 

add to, amend, vary or rescind any order made under this section ; 

Provided that such order shall be reviewed by the Local Government 
at the end of one year from the date of the making of the order, 
and shall not remain in force for more than one year unless upon 

such review the Local Government directs its continuance. 

(2) The Local Government in its order under sub-section (i) may 
direct — 

(a) the arrest without warrant of the person in respect of whom 
the order is made at any place where he may be found by any police- 
officer or by any officer of Government to whom the order may be 
directed or endorsed by or under the general or special authority of 
the Local Government ; 

(b) the search of any place specified in the order which in the 
opinion of the Local Government has been, is being, or is about to 
be used by such person, for the purpose of doing any act or committing 
any offence of the nature described in 9 ub*section(i). 

12. An order made under sub-section (i) of section xi shall be 
served on the person in respect of whom It is made in the manner 
provided in the Code for service of the summons, and upon such 
service such person shall be deemed to have had due notice thereof. 

Arrest without warrant. 

13. (i) Any officer of Government authorized in this behalf by 
general or special order of the Local Government may arrest without 
warrant any person against whom a reasonable suspicion exist that he 
is a person in respect of whom an order might lawfully be made 
under sub-section (i) of section ii. 

(ii) Any officer exercising the power conferred by sub-section (i) 
may, at the time of making the arrest search any place and seize any 
property which is, or is reasonably suspected of being, used by such 
person for the purpose of doing any act or committing any offence 
of the nature described in sub-section (i) of section ii. 

(id) Any officer making an arrest under sub-section (i) shall forth- 
with report the fact to the Local Government and may by order in 
writing commit any person so arrested to custody pending receipt of 
the orders of the Local Government; and the Local Government may 
by general or special order specify the custody to which such person 
•hall be committed : 

Provided that no person shall be detained in custody under this 
aection for a period exceeding fifteen days save under a special ord 
of Local Government and no person shall in any case be detained 
in custody under this section for a period exceeding one month. 

15. Whoever, being a person in respect of whom an order has 
been made under sub-section (i) of section 11, knowingly disobeys any 
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direction in such order, shall be liable to Imprisonment for a term 
which may extend to three years and shall also be liable to fine. 


Powers of Search. 

17. The power to issue search warrants conferred by section 98 
of the Code shall be deemed to include a power to issue wai rants 
authorizing the search of any place in which any Magistrate mentioned 
in that section has reason 10 believe that any ofience specified in 
the first Schedule has been, is being or is about to be committed 
and the seizure of anything found therein or thereon which the officer 
executing the warrant has reason to believe has been, is being or is 
intended to be, used for the commission of any such ofience ; and 
the provisions of the Code, so far as they can be made applicable, 
shall apply to searches made under the authority of any warrant 
issued under this section, and to the disposal of any property seized 
m any such search ; and an order for search issued by the Local 
Government under sub-section (2) of section 11 shall be deemed to be 
a search warrant issued by a Presidency Magistrate or the Distiict 
Magistrate having jurisdiction m the place specified therein and may 
be executed by the person to whom the order is addressed in the 
manner provided in this section. 


18. (i) Within one monih from the date of an order by ihe 

Local Government under sub-section (1) of section ii, the Local 
Government shall place before two persons, who shaii be t Iher Sessions 
Judges or Additional Sessions Judges, having in either case excicised 
for at least five years the powers of a Sessions Judge or Addiiional 
oessi (ms Judge the material fads and circumstances in its possession 
on which the order has been based or which are relevant to the 
inquiry, together with any such facts and circumstances relating to the 
case which may have subsequently come into its possession, and a 
statiment of the allegations against ihe person in respeit of whom the 
order has been made and his answers to them, if lurnished by him. 

Judges shah consider the said material facts and ciremstances 
and t^e allegations and answers and shall report to the Local Govern- 
ment whether or not in their opinion there is lawful and sulficient 
cause for the order. 


receipt of the same report, the Local Government shall 
consider thv same and shall pass such order thereon as appears to 
tne Local Government to be just or proper. 

Nothing in this section shall entitle any person against whom 
fn made under sub-section (i) of section 11 to attend 

“^^ter connected with the 
reference to the said Judges, and the proceedings and report of the 
said Judges shall be confidential. ^ 

21. The Local Government shall make to every person who is 

of section made un^er sub-section 

i* i a in 4-1 / 3 , monthly allowance for his supp()rt of such amount 

• IS in the opinion of the Local Government adequate for the supolv 
of bis wants and shall also make to his 

“ -a 

?7thelr rank'inlf'e.'' Government 


be done under this Act? * intended to 



The Bengal Legislative Council 

CALCUTTA— 7th JANUARY 1925 

The Bengal Legislative Council met on the 7th January 1925. In 
accordance with the President's order no visitor was allowed. A 
very elaborate police arrangemeut was made to hearten up Government 
members. Exactly at 3 r. M. members filed in one by one. On taking 
hie seat the President annonneed a wait of ton minutes for the Governor 
to arrive. A question was asked whether the Council had been properly 
convened, as the Governor had not allowed any time for the business^ 
of unofficial members, and also because two members were forcibly 
detained from recording their vote. The President ruled that the question 
of time raised was completely loft to the discretion of the Governor ; 
while in regard to! the two members who wore not permitted to attend, that 
did not concern him. His duty was ended when ho issued the summons. 

H. E. the Governor then came and took his seat. 

H. E. the GOVERNOR then delivered the following speech. — 

** This Council hixs met, as you know, in a special session for one 
purpose and one purpose alone, namely, to consider the proposals of 
my Government for suppressing terrorist crime in the Province. 1 

shall not discuss the provisions of the Bill which will bo submitted to 

you, or say anything to-day of a controversial character. The only 
justification for a Bill of this kind is that the welfare of the State 
as a whole is in danger, that the danger cannot be averted by any 
other means. In the speeches which I have recently made, I have 
tried to explain the circumstances in which my Government have felt 
constrained to take this action, and to restrain the liberty of a few 

men, in order that the liberty of many may be secured. It is not 

necessary for me to repeat what I have already said, and it will be 
for you to decide, when you have heard the case, which of the two 
evils is the greater, that a secret organisation should bo left free to 
threaten the lives of those of whom they disapprove, or that the 
ordinary processes of law should bo suspended for a limited time, and, 
in the case of a few individuals, in order to prevent the commission 
of violent crime and the spread of terrorism throughout the Province. 
Any Government who seek to employ exceptional meaiiures to deal with 
oxoeptional conditions, must satisfy the general public that special powers 
will only be used to deal with special circumstances, and that all 
reasonable safeguards have been provided against the abuse of their 
application to ordinary political activities. 

** In the Bill which we have drafted and which will be submitted 
to you to-day, we have endeavoured to provide such safeguards and 
to limit the use of the powers which the Bill contains to those conditions 
alone which have constituted the danger to the State against which 
the Bill is aimed. You have to determine, when you come to discuss 
the clauses of the Bill, how far we have been successful. I earnestly 
hope that when you have heard from the hon. member the case for 
16 (a) 
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the Bill of which he is in charge, you will realise the necessity for 

some legislation of this kind, and will help the Government to make 
its provisions as effective as possible for dealing with an admitted 
danger. 

“ Gentlemen, I recognise that the subject matter of this Bill is 

intensely controversial. It would be improper for me to make any 
speech on this occasion which would aggravate the controversy or embitter 
the discussion. My sole object in coming to address you at all is, if 
possible, to make it easier for all of you to conduct your debate in 

a spirit of mutual tolerance and respect. Differences of opinion in 

political matters there must always bo in a healthy State, personal 
rivalries among loaders and the struggles of contending parties for power, 
and these things often call forth bitter expressions in the clash of 

argument in debate. In such matters, so far as they exist in Bengal, 
it is always my desire to keep aloof and detached, and, as far as 
possible, not to take sides but to bo an impartial friend to all those 

who, in the exercise of their constitutional rights are willing to accept 

ray friendship or advice. In the preserjt transitional stage of the constr 
tutioii this task is rendered extraordinarily difficult, by reason of this 
divided responsibility which is placed upon mo, but it is made far 

more difficult by the existence in this country of a deep-rooted distrust 
of the Government as such, which does not exist elsewhere. I recognise 
that this is due to the fact that the Government in this Cotincil has 
for so long been without any clement of responsilality to the representa- 
tives of an electorate. Parliament has also recognised this fact and has 
in recent years pledged itself to a policy of progressive advance towards 
full responsible and representative government. 

“ The success of this policy in its initial stage is, however, still 
hampered by that spirit of mistrust which is stadiously foslercd in the Indian 
Press. In the last few weeks this measure, which we have felt obliged 
to introduce, has been made even more controversial than its nature 
necessitates by the constant reiteration in the Press of the charge 
that the Government of Bengal has abused its powers in the past. 
They have been accused of fabricating false charges, of planting anus 
upon innocent men and of trying to secure convictions by pei^ured 
evidence. It is also staled, and has recently been repeated by an 
ex-member of the Secretary of State's Council, that the High Court 
have on occasions condemned them for their action. 

The Mussalmanpara Bomb Case 

These general and, in that form, wholly undeserved charges, prov© 

on investigation to be founded almost always on a single case, namely 

the Mussalmanpara Bomb Case of 1914, and it is time that the Govern* 
raeiit and its police officers should, once and for all, be absolved 

from the absolutely false charge which is so often repeated against 
them in connection with that case. Whenver, in all the miasma of 
falsehood which clouds the actions of Government in this country, 

1 have wanted to reveal the truth I have generally been prevented 

by the need for secrecy, by considerationB of somebody's life or repu* 

tation. It happens, however, that by a strange chain of circumstances 

I am in a position to tell the truth concerning this one case and I 
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am going to do so, in tho hope and belief that it will help everyono 

to escape from the unhappy situation in which we are all placed. 

‘‘ Gentlemen, in that case there was an error of our imperfect 
human iustioe and a remarkable illustration of divine justice. A 
guilty man was declared innocent, but, whereas if he had been found 
guilty the only thing which tho law could have done with him in 
the name of justice would have been to hang him by the neck until 

ho was dead or to shut him up in prison for life. By a miscarriage 

of justice, or may we suppose by the intervention of Providence, he 
was declared innocent, his life was given back to him, and a chance 

afforded to him to redeem tho xmst. This unexpected, and some 
perhaps may think undeserved, opportunity has since been gloriously 
utilised and tho man has abundantly made good. Tho divine law of 
the forgiveness of sins has, in his case, triumphed over the human 

law of retribution, a life for a life. 

“Perhaps you will remind me that three High Court Judges declared 
the accused man in that case to bo innocent and condemned the 
prosecution for tiding to destroy him by peijurod evidence, and you 

may ask mo what right, what justification 1 can have for now 

declaring him to be guilty. I do not, of course, criticise the verdict 

of the Court on the oviclonco before it, but my answer is that I am 

privileged to know tho man, and that I am not ashamed to call him 

my friend. My authority for what 1 have said is no less a one 

than his own. The story of how I came to make his acquaintance and 
of my subsequent relations with him is one of the most dramatic and 
interesting episodes of my life. Let mo toll it to you as shortly and 
as simply as I can. 

“ I first heard of him when I visited Newcastle in 1921 with tho 
Indian Students’ Committee. I then learnt from all tho authorities at 
that University that Nogendra Nath Sen Gupta was the best student, 
the best scholar and the finest character that had ever come to them. 
They could not speak too highly of tho wonderful influence which this 
man had exercised while he was in their midst. On my return to 
London I made enquiries aliout the student who had been recommended 
to me in such glowing terms and found that he was none other than 
the accused in the Mussalmanpara Bomb Case, of which I had never 
heard till that moment. I then looked into records of the case at 
the India Office and found unmistakable proof of his guilt. 

“ I marvelled that so much good had come out of so much evil. 
When I came to Bengal the following year I made his acquaintance. 
He was living at that time at the Oxford Mission at Behala and the 
good opinions I had heard of him in England were confirmed by 
those who knew him most intimately at that time. 1 found that he 
had sincerely repented of the crime of his youth and had determined 
to devote the life which had been given back to him to making 
amends for the past and to saving others from falling into the same 
error. 

“ But a difficulty confronted him. His position before the world 
was a false one. He was regarded as the innocent victim of Government 
oppression and in that capacity he was wedded to falsehood for life. 
On the other hand, to surrender the certificate of innocence which ho 
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had received from the law required a higher standard of moral courage 
than I was prepared to find in any man. I did eventually find, 
however, to my surprise and delight, that the character which had been 
so strongly recommended to me by those who knew it was great 

enough oven for this supreme test and 1 learnt that ho was prepared, 

at whatever cost to himself, to correct the injustice which belief in 
bis innocence involved and to stand before the world in his true 
colours as a man w^ho, in the mistaken belief that he was thereby 

serving a lighteous cause, had committed a grievous crime in his youth, but 
who by bis snbse(iuent blameless conduct and hard work had made 
atonement. 

Although this was indicated to mo soon after I first met him, it 
was a long time before I felt 1 knew him well enough to discuss 

face to face the sacrifice which ho was prepared to make and then 
only when I became convinced that the greatest service he could now 
render to his country was to dispel by the light of truth the falsehood 
and prejudice which had gathered round the case in which he 
was involved. He has recently given me his pennissiun to toll the 

truth subject to this single condition, that I .shall make it clear that 
in coiife.^'sing his own guilt he had not incriminaf cd anyone else. 

“ He has now removed, by a supiemc Act of self-sacrifice, the only 
burden which still rested on bi.s conscionco and he stands absolved in 
the eyes of God and man. I hope that those true friends who believed 
in his innocence and stood by him in adversity will not think the 
worse but the better of his for this confession, and I rejoice to know 
that he can now take in friendship tho hand of the men whom he once 
sought to hill. He has passed thro\igh the fire and come out purified 

and the truth in this dark story has at last beo:; revealed. 

Gentlemen, I have told this story not merely for the purpose of 
clearing a former Government of a false charge, but iii the hope that 
this example may help us, without any submission or surrender on one 
side more than on the other, to find a common meeting ground. You 
know the sayir/g once uttered by the founder of Christianity, though 
the purport of it is not confined. I believe, to the Christian religion 

but is common to many othcT's : Know ye the truth and the truth 

shall make you froo.^* Here is a truth by which one man has made 
himself free. May wo not all use this same truth to make ourselves 
free also, free from the antagonism which now enslaves us 1 With 
this example before us of all the evil that must result from hatred 

and violence and of all the good that can follow the abandonment of 

such methods, can w^o not all join in offering to the young patriotic 
men of Bengal a better way of serving their country than by import* 

ing arms and manufacturing bombs for the destruction of its supposed 
enemies ? 

I appeal to you with all the force I can command to help us 

in saving your country from the greatest evil which can overtake it. 
If you once allow secret terrorism to be established in your midst 
it will become a habit that you will never be able to eradicate. It 
is not merely British officials who are affected by it, and no change 
in the form of Government will get rid of it. It will be resorted to 
by any discontented minority under any form of Government. 
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“ Some of you know that this evil has already spread to a dangerous 
extent. It has even been used against some members of this Council 

in the course of their ordinary political activities and in the exercise 

of their constitutional rights. If you do not make a firm and courageous 
stand against it now it will become the ruin of your country and a 
far greater menace to your personal liberty than this law which my 
Government is placing before you can ever be. Some of you again 
may sympathise with the motives which inspire these methods of 
terrorism to“day, but if these methods are successful it will bo your 

turn to bo destroyed by them to-morrow. 

Your Swaraj Government, when it comes, will never have a chance 
of success if you only admit the right of those who disapprove of it 
to threaten the murder of those who are responsible for it. Gontlemen> 
we all deplore the necessity for special legislation of this kind, you 
will not get rid of that necessity by rejecting this Bill. You can do 
something better than that. You can help to make it a dead letter 
when it is passed. Some of you have influence with the men who have 
adopted terrorism as a means to their end. I appeal to you to take 

to heart the story 1 have just told you and to make it the starting 

point of a new chaptci* in the political history of Bengal. If you will 

persuade these men to sink their weapons in the waters of the Hooghly 
and to abandon terrorism once for all as a political method we will 
promise you our whole-hearted co-operation in providing them with other 
and better ways of serving their country. 

I offer you my assistance with both hands in finding the best 
means of progressing towards the realisation of those ideals which we 
have in common. With your help and good-will my Government can 

do more good to those who look to us for assistance than we can do 
against your opposition. With our help you can do more good in re- 
medying the many social and economic grievances of the people than 

you can if you are wasting your energies in barren political controversy. 

We cannot in this Council settle the Constitution of India but we can, 

if we will build up in the villages and country districts of Bengal 
workable self-governing representative institutions, which will serve as a 
solid foundation on which the final structure of provincial self-government 
can afterwards be raised. 

That is in our power. That we can do ourselves without reference 
to the Government of India or to Parliament. Is it not the best service 
we can render to the people of Bengal ? Is it not the best service 
which Bengal can render to the people of India? If this Council will 
resolve to-day that terrorism and secret conspiracy shall cease and that 

all parties shall come together to evolve the best possible system of 
local self-government in the rural districts to serve as a foundation for 
ultimate provincial self-government, future generations will have cause 
to bless your labours and to say of this Council that it proved a 
turning point in the constitutional history of India as it turned Bengal 
from the wilderness and set her feet upon a broad highway which 
led straight to the promised land of her political aspirations.*' 
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After the Governor had left the Council, one member questioned 
the validity of convening the Council on the ground that two membora 
summoned to attend the Council were prevented from doing so on 
account of their detention in iail and that the motion was allowed for 
non-official business. 

The President said it was not in his power to prevent or force 

any member to attend the Council and that the question of the allot- 
ment of time rested with the Governor. It was a matter over which 
they had no control. 

Sir Hugh STEPHENSON then moved for leave to introduce a Bill 
to amend the Criminal Law in Bengal. Ho said the Bill followed the 
provisions of Ordinarice I of 1924. In the view of the Government, 
there were weighty reasons for enacting the Bill in ]H)rmaiient form, 
but its operation was limited to fivo years. in certain matters the 
Council was not competent to legislate, the most conspicuous being Clause 
9 of the Ordinance, which gave the right of nppoal to iho High Court 

to persons tried by the tribunal. There was no intention of taking 

away that right of appeal, and a Bill would bo introduced into the 

Imperial Legislature to provide for that. In connection uitli conspiracy 
the public already knew of three murders, two attempted murders, the 
discovery of a bomb factory and the issue of the inilainrnatory ''Rod 
Bengal,^’ leaflets announcing a campaign of ruthless assassination of police 
officers and all who in any degree helped the Governinont. The public 
had also boon told that the Govornmeiit had informarioi' of fivo distinct 
and specific attempts to assassinate individuals since the beginning of 
July last. Sir Hugh continued: ‘'In the Government statement the 
Serajgunge resolution, praising Gopi Nath Shalia, is referred to as tae 
starting point of a now impetus to the conspiracy. Our inionoation is that 
for one reason or another, pressure was thereafter brought to bear on the 
leaders, not altogether successfully, to postpone overt acts and strengthen 
their organisation, and — a matter of very great importance - our infor- 
mation shows that one important .seetion ot the conspiracy were relieved 
of the necessity of obtaining funds for their operations and the support 
of absconders through the old channels of dacoitios, and obtained their 
funds from elsewhere. The house will appreciate the immense strength 
this lent to the organisation.^’ 

Sir Hugh (luoted from the synopsis of a scheme of organisation 
drawn u[) some time ago by a leader, who is now a State prisoner 
and referred to papers found on another prisoner showing that he had 
been commissioned to organise outside Bengal. That man’s papers 
mentioned 23 districts outside Bengal in which district organisations were 
already at work. Referring to the question of arms, Sir Hugh said 
he would have been much surprised if the police had made any 

seizure of aims on the 25th October. It was the cardinal principal 

of a revolutionary association that arms should not bo kept with 
the leaders. They knew that bombs had been prepared in India and 
that small parcels of weapons had been smuggled through the 

country in considerable numbers. The Government knew that during 

the last war the revolutionary party made desperate efforts, with German 
help, to get a cargo of arms landed in India. They failed, but during 
the past year at least three more attempts had been made. There was 
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one organisation in Germany and one, under a well-known leader, in 
the Far East, which had for some time been endeavouring to get 

consignments of arms into India. Members of the Council would recall 
that within the last year there had been accounts of a considerable 
number of seizures in ships at Durban, Colombo, Shanghai, Singapore 
and other places. They had reliable information, confirmed from sources 
wherewith the Bengal Police had no connection, that the ultimate 
destination of at least two of the cargoes seized was India. The 

unrestricted growth of the terrorist group was incompatible with the 
existence of any Government whether Swaraj or not. The evil, therefore, 
had to be stopped. 

Sir Hugh added : ‘'I know of only two ways of doing it, the 
first, which is one that has been strongly pressed on us in the Press 
and in speeches, is the punitive line, to simplify criminal procedure 

and to rely on punishment in the courts of those who commit offences. 

We have tried this during many years in the past. Many cases broke 

down through the impossibility of getting our w'itriesses into court 
through intimidation, through the murder of witnesses, approvers and 

I)olioe officers. But it is true— and this is a fact that is made much 
of by those who press this course on us — that in a certain number of 
cases we did obtain convictions, but the cardinal fact is that the 

terrorists emerged from these often very lengthy trials stronger than at 

the beginning, w'hile the forces of the Government were weaker. The 
second alternative is the one wo propose to take, viz, to meet the 

danger, not by punitive, but by preventive measures.'’ 

It has always been, and will continue to be, our policy to place 
before the courts all cases of offences aguinst ordinary law whore wo 
can do so without endangering our system of intelligence, but the essence 
of this method is to acquire information as to the terrorist organisation 

and the doings of its members and to take preventive action only 

when it is necessary to stop crime or paralyse the activities of cons- 
piracy. In this two things are of the highest importance. First, that 
the organisation shall not know the extent of our knowledge. We 
know from past experience that their uncertainty on this point has a 
very crippling effect. Second, that our methods of working and our 

sources of information shall not, directly or indirectly, be divulged. 
Any rashness or carelessness on this point may deprive us of all in- 
formation in future. Our action has not been directed against the 
Swaraj Party. Out of 111 persons now under restraint, 69 have either 
been convicted of political crime or been previously restrained for 
personal participation in revolutionary activities. Those persons at all 
events were revolutionaries before they were Swarajists.” 

The Homo Member concluded : It is on the basis that there 

exists a terrorist conspiracy, and that it is the Government's first duty 
to grapple with it, that 1 bring forward this Bill. 1 have given the 
reasons why the Government— and I speak for all my colleagues, 
Indian and European alike — consider that there is no alternative method 
of grappling with it, and I shall ask the Council not to take the 
reponsibility of referring to give us powers which, with a full sense 
of our own responsibility in the matter, we are convinced, are absolutely 
necessary to enable us to remove a common menace.” 
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Sir PE A V ASH CHANDRA MITTER in opposing the Bill said : — 

“As a signatory to the Rowlatt Report I think it is my painful 
duty to oppose this motion. I naturally desiie to stand by the 

recommendations of that report. The present Bill departs from the 
recommendations of the Rowlatt Report in almost every important 

question of principle and proceeds on the Defence of India Act. The 

Rowlatt Committee had before it the Defence of India Act of 1915 ; 
they adopted some of its principles but did not accept others and laid 
down now principles of its own. Those principles, my Hon'blo friend 
Sir Hugh Stephenson is well aware of. And as I intend to bo brief, 
I may point out that those principles are sot forth in pages 20(> and 

207 of the Government Publication. However much the public may 

criticise the Rowlatt Report the Government, in my opinion, has no 

justification whatsoever to go back upon the recommendations of the 
Rowlatt Report (cries of Hoar, Hear). As the only non“otficial Indian 
who was most privileged to examine the inner working of the revolu- 
tionary movement I claim I have some right to speak on this subject. 
In my opinion the Government in departing from the recommendations 
of the Rowlatt Report and in following the principles of the war time 
measure, the Defence of India Act 1915, is following a (piack^s remedy 
and not a physician’s treatment in dealing with thip dangerous malady. 
(Hear, Hear ). I have not the slightest doubt that the Government is 
of opinion that the remedy it is proposing is the best. 1 however 
think that the bill if certified or passed by the Legislative Council will 
not only fail in its obiect but will perhaps be quite unintentionally, 

helpful towards it. In view of the dangerous nature of the movement 
I do not like to further elaborate my reasons publicly. This being my 

view, I have after mature consideration, come to the corjclusion that 
in the very interest of the object Government have in view and out 
of loyalty to the Committee on which I had the privilege to servo, 1 must 
oppose the Bill, but I would like to offer publicly some ooiistructivc 
suggestions for the consideration of the Government and the public. I 
do so because I am of opinion that a revolutioi'ary movement at the 
present moment exists in Bengal. T always held the opinion and 1 am 
still of the same mind that apart from other considerations in the very 
interest of Indian national aspirations, this movement should be checked. 

“My suggestion to the Government and the public is, and I am only 
repeating here what I put forward in my disallowed amendments, that the 
(Toyernment should re-enact Part I of the Rowlatt Act with slight modifi- 
cations. This should bo done as a temporary measure. The Act should 
remain in operation for a period of three years, the life of the Rowlatt Act 

It may even, if it has become too apprehensive, re-enact some portions 
of Part II of the Rowlatt Act, but it would be against the recommenda- 
tions of the Rowlatt Report to re-enact Part III of the Rowlatt Act 1 
would however point out that oven the re-enactment of the whole of the 
Rowlatt Act is quite a different proposition from the enactment of the 
present Bill. What may be the fate of the Bill it will not yet be too 
late for Government to accept these suggestions and either pass or certify 
an Act on these lines either in the Bengal Legislative Council or in the 
I^egislative As.seinbly. 
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I may mention that in putting forward those views I do not profesa 
to represent ray party opinion. The opinion of Liberals in Bengal has been 
embodied in the letters of the Indian Association and that of All-India 
Liberals in the resolution of the Liberal Federation. My opinion differa 
from ray Liberal friends as it is based on knowledge which they do not 
possess. It also differs from Government opinion as my association with 
political movements during the last 30 years gives me an insight into an 
aspect of the question which is not available to members of the Government. 

“ I have no right to arrogate, and indeed 1 do not arrogate, that the 
Government and public in holding their opposing views are necessarily 
wrong. As a public man I consider I am not only justified in placing ray 
views before them but I should have been failing in ray duty if I shirked 
from doing so. With these words I oppose the Bill.” 


The Motion put to Vote 

The President put the motion for leave to introduce the Bill to vote 
and declared it carried. The Nationalists forthwith demanded a division 
which beitjg granted resulted in a defeat of the Government by nine votes, 
57 voting for the motion and 66 against it. 

The President declared the motion lost and a great jubilatiorj and 
enthusiastic demonstration followed. The President declared the Council 
adjourned. 

The following list indicates the manner in which the members voted : — 


Ayes, 

Mr. AiiaiiiB Williams, Babu Amulya Dhonc Addy, Mr. Altaf Ali, Mr. R. N. Band, 
Mr. H, Barton, Khan Bahadur Mirza fcJujat AJi Beg, Mr. L, Birrjy, Sir Willougliby Carey, 
Nawal) Bahadur Nawab Ali Chaudiiury, Khan Bahrniur Maulvi Mohamfd ('hamuddin, 
Mr. D. J. Cohen, Mr. C. J. Cooper, Mr, B. J. Corcoian, Sir Wiiiiam Currie, Mr. G. G. 
Day, The Hon Mr. J. Donald, Kai Bahadur Peary lal Dosb, Mr. G. S. Dutt, Mr. B. E. G. 
Eddie, Khan Bahadur, K, C. M. Faroqui, Mr. .J Champbe'l ForeBter, Mr. A. K. Ghuznavi, 
Sir George (Godfrey, Mr S. W. Goode, Mr. A. D. Gordon, Mr. N. Guha, Khan Bahadur 
Kazi Zahurul Major Gciierai Pleard, Mr. W. S. Hopkynh, Khan Bahadur Mauivi 

Mosharaf HoBHOin, Mania vi A. K, I^azlui Huti, Mr. F, E. JameB, Babu Dt vi Piasad Khaitan, 
Dr, H. C. Liddell, Mr. A. Marr, Dr. H. W. Fi. Moreno, Mr. G. Morgan, Mr S. G, 
Mukherjee, Khaje Nazirnuddm, Mr. E. Oaten, Maulvi Mohamad Abdul Jubbar Pahlowan, 
Mr. T J, Pliei[>M, Mr. .1. Y. IMiilnp, Hon Sir Abdur Kahim, Mr. A, F. Rahaman, the Hon, 
Maharaja of Nadia, Mr. K, (h Roy Ghoudhury, Mr. S. N, Roy, Raja Maiiilal Singh Rai, 
Khan BaluKiur Maulvi Abdur Salam, Maulavi Allah Buksh Sarcar, Mr. S. A. Skinner, 
Hon. Sir Hugh Stephen^^on, Mr. J. A L. Swan, Mr. W. L. Travern, Mr. Edward VillieiB, 
and Mr, J. A. Wooiihead. 

Noes. 

Maulavi ABimmldiu Ahmed, Maulavi Tayebuddin Ahmed, Maulavi Zanoor Ahmed, 
FFabu Raraetshchandra Bagchee, Maulavi Kadcr Baksh, Dr. Pramathanath Banerjea, Babu 
Satyakiehore Banerjee, Mr. A. G. Bancrjee, Babu Jatindranath Basu, Babu Haratchandra 
Basu, Babu B'*jaykriBhna Fioh'*', Babu Jogindra <'handra Chakravarty, Mr. B, Chakravarty, 
Babu SudeiBaii Ghakrav.ai ty, Babu Umeshchandra Chaiterjet*, Rai Harendra Nath 
Chaudhuri, Monk S, Abdul Rauf Chowdhury, Maulavi Mohamad Nurul Huq Chaudhry, Mr. 
Nirmal Chandra Ghunder, Dr. Mobinirnohan Das, Mr. G. R. Das, Dr. J. M. Dae Gupta, 
Babu Ak'tiilchandra Datta, Babu Baroda Prasad Dey, Maulavi AMur Gaffur, Babu Khagen- 
draNath Ganguly, Mr. S. N. Haider, Shall Syeii Emdadul Huq, Maulavi Syedul Hoque, 
Maulavi Waheed Hossein, Maulavi Ekraraul Huq, Maulavi Aftab Flossein Joardar, Kumar 
Dcvpndralal Khan, Maulavi Abdur Rasheed Kban, Maulavi Amanat Kiian, Maulavi 
Mohiuddin Khan. Haji Fval Mahamad, Maulavi Baser Mohamad, Babu Mahcndranath Maity, 
Babu Jogendranath Mitter, Sir Pravash Chandra Milter, Babu Taraknath Mukherjee, Babu 
Hem Chandra Naskar, Babu Mono Mohan Neogy, Maulavi Abdul Qua<iir, Mr. Prosanna 
Dev Baikal, Babu Abanish Chandra Roy, Babu Surendranath Roy, Dr. Kumud Sankar 
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Kay, Kumar ShivaBekhareBwar Ray, Babu Manmalhanalh Hay, Babu Satcowripati Hoy, 
Dr. Bidhauohamlra Kai, Mr. D. N. Boy, Mr. Kiiansankar Eai, Babu Shails]anBlh Bai 
Chandhury, Hai Baliadur Satycudranatb Hoy Cbouitburi, Babu Hcmantakumar Sarcar, 
Babu Naiiniranjan Barcar, Mr. N. 0, Srn, Mr. J. M. Bt;n Gupta, Mr. AruuchaiKlia Singha, 
Dr. Abilulla Suhrawardy, Mr. H. B. Bulirawardy, Maulavi Bajibuddin Taraidur, ana 
Maulavi Mahamad Yasni, 

Tlic following arc tho niembeifl who were either ahi>ont oi- did not vote ; — Kban 
l^ahadur 8. Mahabob Ali, MauJavj Syod 8ultai) AJi, Kai J^aliadur Abiruifeb Chandia Kanerjee, 
Kai Saheb I'ancbaiiau Barnia, Maulavi Fazal Karim (’haudhuri, Ihibu C’liaju C handra Das, 
Mr. M Dauil, Kai Bahadur Hadndas Goenka, Kaja lleshee Casr Law, Mr. 8yed M. Masib, 
Babu Satyendra Ciiandra Mitia, Mahuruj Kumar Siish ('handra Nandi, Babu Anilbaran 
Kay, Babu Nagcndrauaiayau Kay, Mr. Taiit Bhusliau Koy, and Babu Brajendra Kishore 
Kay Chaudbury. 

Governoii Certifies the Ordinance. 

By the middle of January H. E. the Governor certified the Bengal 
'Criminal Law Amendment Bill under Section 72-K(l) of the Government of 
India Act and forwarded it to the Viceroy for his assent. On the 20th 
January H. E. the Viceroy, while opening in state the new Session of the 
Indian Legislature at Delhi, said that 

He would take wholly an exceptional course in announcing that both the European 
and Indian Members ot the Bengal Government and the Government of Iridia 
unanimously approved of the necessity ol the Ordinance. He wholly approved of the 
c»>rtification by Lord Lytton and reserved the Bengal Ordinance Act for the assent of 
His Majesty in Council. When that assent came his Government would introduce a 
measure to define the High Court's power in relation to the tribunals. 

The Government House Conference. 

A fortnight after, on the 7th February, a conference of the leaders of the 
various groups in Council >va8 held at the Guvernmenr IL.Kise convened by a 
, letter from the Governor's Private Secretary, which reud : — 

“ His Excellency is inviting the leaders of the vaiiouh gr(»upH in tlu* L* giHlative Council 
to confer with him as to the piocedure to be atU^pred leguiding Ibe question of the MiniBleis’ 
salarieti. The personnel of ihr Minitt'^fB, if any aie appointed, wdl not be, (iibCUi'St'd at the 
conference, but His Exceilt-ncy it) anxious that the C'ouncii .sixiU'd have an opportunity of 
expiesBing its opinion upon tbc (jistmet isoue of (1) wbetle-r or not ii <icfeii’eB any Ministeis 
to bo appointcil and (2) what shoukl be the salary ut the Ministois it appcinled. 

“ This question should be discussed debniteiy apart fiom any personal considerations 
and if possible before the pr^'sentation of the Budget, so tiiat if (be test question is decided 
in the affirmative by the Council, Ministers may be appointed in time for the Council to 
expicfis its confidence or want of confidence in them before the demands for grants arc 
made for the Transferred Departments. His ExecKeney wouiil be glad if you would attcml 
the cenfcrence, which will be held at 12 noon on Saturday, the 7tb February, at Govern* 
inent House, and give him the benefit of your advice on the best way of securing the 
decision of the Council on these issues.” 

The letter was sent to the leaders of the various groups in the Council 
-and amongst those present were the following : - Sir Willoughby Carey, Mr. 
E. Villiers, Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta, Mr. Kiran Sankar Boy, Nawab Nawab Ali 
•Chaudhry, Mr, A. K. Pazlul-Haq, Mr. Jatindranath Basu, Mr. B. Cbakrabarti, 
Mr. N. C. Sen, Dr. Bidban Chandra Boy, Kumar Shib Sbekareswar Boy and 
Dr. Pramathanath Banneijea. 

H18 EXCELLENCY, in opening the conference, said that its sole object was to as- 
certain the best method of getting a clear indication from the Council as to whether that 
body wanted Ministers or not. It was thought in some quarters that last year, when the 
question came up before the Council, various other issues really clouded the Ministers' issue 
and doubts were expressed whether the Council’s decision, totally refusing the Ministers* 
.ealaxiers, really meant that the Council did not want Ministers at all. 

Mr, B. CB aKBABAKTI suggested that the opinion of the Council could be ascertained 
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by a non-official member moving a reuoiution rcootnmending to the Govcrnmeni to make 
proviaion for Bdiniaters’ aalanes in the liudget. 

Mr. J. M. SEN GUPTA declared that tue Swarajists would continue their wholesale- 
opposition unless certain concessions were made by the Government, sucli as the repeal 
of the Ordinance, etc. 

The discussion lasted for over one hour and it was finally decided that a. 
resolution would be moved in the Council on Feb. 17th recommending that 
the salaries of Ministers be provided for in the Budget. 


Mr. J. M. Sen Guptas Statement. 

On the 13th February, with the permission of His Excellency the 
Governor, Mr, J. M. Sen Gupta (Swarajist) published the statement whick 
ho made at the Government House Conference. 

I regret very much that Mi. Das is notable to be presmit at this conference. 1 regret 
also that the invitation to this coiileirnct; was ouiy received by rne day before yesterday,. 
When I say this I do not desire to convey any niea ol blaun^ attaching to anyone, but to 
explain tliat the views winch I am about to oxi»rrsB an; niy own personal vh!ws, because 
there has been no time to coiibuit the party as a wiiob*, and wnatever I say may not be 
taken as binding on my party. The letter of invitation in the veiy tirsi sentence tells us- 
that wc arc to confer witii Your Excellency as to the piocedurc^ legarding the question of 
the Ministers’ salaries, and then the letter toils us that Your Excellency is anxious that 
the Council should have an opportunity of expressing its opinion upon the distinct issues 
of, tirstly, whether or not it desires any Ministeis to be api^ointed ; secondly, wiiat should 
be the salary of the Ministers it appouited. 

I object to answer the first issue, my first leason for olijection is based on the provi- 
sions of the Government of India .\ct. The membeih of the Council have nothing to do 
with the appointment of Ministers at the first instance. It is the duty ca^l by statute on 
Your Excellency and under the rules and provisions of the statute the f’resident has ruled, 
and I say rightly ruled, that no resolution or motion can be allowed Unless there is an 
arrangement between the Government and the President in breach of the statute and the 
rules thereunder, no sucli isoue can be debated on the floor of the Council Chamber. Not 
merely is the appoiulraeut in the hamls of the Governor but the existence of the Ministers^ 
is part and parcel of the Act. itself. The Council has only power when Ministers are 
appointed to say whether they should contiruK' as Ministers, or m other words, to express 
an opinion on the personnel of the Minist**is. 

You have asked us to express our opinion on procedure. I say that tliis procedure 
of asking the Council to express Its oidnion on the ishUf whether it desiri's any Ministers 
to bd appointed is unconstitutional. Can any member table a motion which expresses 
such idea that the Governor should not appoint Ministers or that the Governor should 
appoint Ministers ? 

Secondly, apart from the unconstitutional nature of the issue, this issue expressed 
in this abstract form cannot be answered, and even if it is answered is of no particular 
use at ail and cannot be considered to be binding on any party regarding future action 
in the same matter when dealt with in the concrete. An answer to an abstract question 
like this will help nobo<ly. 

If Your Excellency asks me whether ministers with no more powers as heretofore- 
and without certain political conditions being fultilled, should be appointed I would 
certainly say it is ustdess. The Nationalists and the Liberals may say yes to the appoint- 
ment of Ministers, but insist that more powers should b** given to thim and certain condi- 
tions fulfilled. Both positions to my mind are absolutely the same when it comes to the 
concrete and the conditions which will at once arise iti the mind of every member, ta 
whatever party he may belong, will be somewhat like these : 

(1) The immediate release of all political prisoners. 

• (3) The Ordinance to remain a dead letter, if not withdrawn. 

(3) The Governor to recommend provincial autonomy and the revision of the 
Meston award, 

(4) Reasonable money for the Transferred Departments. The Governor is not to 
interfere in the administration of the Transferred Departments. Legislation regarding 
local self -government and municipalities to be unhampered. 

(6) No political prosecution is to be started without the consent of the Ministers. 
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(6) Th« proposed loan of Rs. 6 crorcs to be sanctioue*!. 

i repeat that, whatever 1 have said so far I have said in my personal capacity and not 
as expressing the opinion of my Party, and if Your Excellency desires to have the opinion 
ot my Party 1 would suggest a further conference by the first week, of March. In the 
meantime every one of us will have an opportunity of getting the considered opinion of 
his party. 

Ab regards the Bccond issue, that the demand for grants for Minister’s salaries is to 
be pat before the Ministers arc appointed, I can Bpeak both for myself and my I'arty. 
ISuch a prooctlure is not only unconstitutional but is a negation ol the little pretence of 
responsibility which Ministeis are supposed to suflei trorn. A Minister who is afraid to be a 
Minister unless his salary is first assured before he is apjuiinted admits that he is uncertain 
of a majority supporting him in the Council. In other words, he desireB to continue to be a 
Minister with a salary sanctioned before he is Bppointe<l, althongh he knows that he has not 
a majority in the (-ouncil. We will certainly not agree to have M luisters who are afraid 
and know that their salaries arc in jeopaidy if they are not sanctioned by the Council before 
the Council knows who the Ministers are. The Council has been exercising for the last few 
years the umloubted right of refusing or cutting down the Balary of MinisterB after the 
Ministers are in r'ffice and the person or personnel is clearly known. The demand for 
grants foi ministers’ salaries must be put to the vote in the ( ouncil, and this cannot ba 
.Bif»pped either by the I^residcnt or by tlie Governor. Any other form of expuBsion or 
w^ant of confidence depends on the sweet will of the Governor or the Piesirlent. We are 
not going to create a precedent which wid take away a sure right of the Council in a 
matter of vital importance and be satisfi(*d only with a permissive privilege. 


Resolution on Ministers* Salaries 

After a recess of five weeks the Iveiigal Council met on the 17TH 
FEBRUARY and carried a resolution moved hy Sir Abdur Rnhirn by 
75 votes to 51 recommending the provisio!) of the Mi^iiKters^ salaries in the 
next Budget. A Swarajist amendment to adiouni consideration of the resolir 
tion sint die was rejected by 75 votes to 4 I , and the Independent Party’s 
amendment to ascertain from the different party leaders the circumBtances in 
which a stable Ministry could l.o formed before the provision of salaries 
was made was rejected by 73 votes 54. 

Sir ABDUR KAFIIM, in moving the resolution, said that since the rejec- 
tion of the demand for the Ministers^ salaries by the Council the Ministers had 
resigned and the Transferred subjects had been administered by the Governor, 
but this temporary arrangement could not be continued indefinitely. It was 
therefore thought nocossary by the Governor to consider whether or not an 
attempt should be made if it was so de.sired to provide for the Ministers 
salaries in the Budget next year. By this resolution the Government wanted 
to know whether the Council desired or not that there should bo Ministers in 
this Government. When this question was debated in the Council on previous 
occasions that question w^as in the minds of some of the members mixed up 
with the question of the personnel of the Ministry. The vote on the last 
two occasions was not on any clear issue. The question was whether there 
•should be Dyarchy or not, whether the Reforms were to be rejected or carried 
on. It would be remembered that the Governor had a conference at the 
Government House with some of the representative members of the Council 
and it was decided that the best way of ascertaining the wishes of the Council 
in this matter would be by moving a resolution- That resolution was now 
placed before the Council and if the Council did not want the salaries of the 
Ministers provided in the Budget then there would be no Ministers in the 
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Cabinet. The result would be that the Transferred subjects would be 
transferred back to the Governor-in-Council. 

Sir Abdur next pointed out what would happen if this resolution was 
accepted. If it was accepted the Government would make provision in the 
Budget for the salaries of the Ministers and the Governor would appoint 
Ministers. Then a very important question would arise, whether the Ministers 
selected by the Governor had or had not the confidence of the House. P’or 
that purpose he was authorised to announce that the Governor would give 
ample opportunity to the members of the House to raise that question, and 
if a vote of “ no confidence*' in the Ministers who might he appointed by the 
Governor was passed His Excellency would demand the resignation of the 
Ministers. 

The next question would be the amount of salary of the Ministers. 
For that purpose there would be an opportunity for discussion when the 
Council was dealing with the grant to fix the salaries of Ministers. 

Swarajist Leaders Opposition. 

Mr. J. M. SEN GUPTA, in moving an amendment that consideration 
of the matter be postponed stne die, said it was no part of the duty of the 
members of the Council to say whether provision should be made for the 
salaries of Ministers in the Budget. That part rested with the Governor 
in the first instance. The Governor would appoint Ministers, and once the 
Ministers wore appointed the Government was bound to provide for grant 
of salaries for the Ministers. The Government wanted to know whether the 
Council desired Ministers or not. Mr. Sen Gupta’s answer to that would 
be neither to help the Government nor the Governor at all. His reasons 
were that it did not require a great brain to understand that the European 
group in the Council would support a Ministry, that the Nationalist Party 
would support the Ministry under certain conditions. He had mad© it clear 
that the Swarajists were against Dyarchy on principle, but they wanted to run 
the constitution only if certain conditions wore satisfied. The resolution, if 
carried, would leave the Government and the Governor in exactly the same 
position as they were before. The mission which the Governor ought to 
ascertain was not whether the Council wanted Ministry or not, but whether 
the parties who were in favour of running the Ministry and against obstruc- 
tion on principle could combine to form a Ministry. Therefore this was not 
a bona fide resolution. There was a purpose behind it. Duo notice was not 
given of the resolution. Why this indecent hurry ? What they wanted to do 
by this resolution was, if possible, to divide the Nationalists, knowing fully 
that the Swarajists wore in a minority, and to divide the Liberals, too, who 
had been working in the Council with the Swarajists. 

Continuing, Mr. Sen Gupta said that since January and February, 1924, 
certain demands had been made by the Swarajists and Nationalists for changes 
in the Constitution, but they had been brushed aside, the Government said 
that Diarchy was impossible unless, of course, it was worked according to the 
wishes of the Indian Civil Service. Minister after Minister who had experience 
<if this system of govtu-nraent had given their opinion before the Muddiman 
Committee that dyarchy was unworkable, and it was an open secret that the 
minority report endorsed that view. By bringing this resolution the Govt, 
wanted the members of the Council to say that notwithstanding that minority 
report, signed by Liberals and Nationalists, the majority of the Bengal 
Councillors were in favour of running dyarchy to-day. 
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After referring to the arrests made under the Ordinance and the passing 
of the Criminal Law (Amendment) Act by certification, Mr, Sen Gupta asked 
the members not to accept the resolution as there was no change of heart. 

Kai Harendra Nath CHOWDHURY moved an amendment to postpone 
consideration of the resolution till the Government ascertained the views of 
the leaders of all parties. 

Mr. B. CHAKRAVARTY said that the Nationalists had not accepted a 
policy of obstruction irj the Council for the sake of obstruction. They were 
clearly of opinion that a Ministry with collective responsibility as opposed to 
Ministers chosen in a haphazard fashion should be formed as early as possible. 
As regards the resolution ho said that the provision of salaries for the 
Ministers should in law be included in the Budget. It seemed curious that the 
Government should ask the Council to recommend this resolution to the 
Government itself, in view of the policy of responsive co- 0 }>eration adopted by 
the Nationalist Party and in view of the fact that the Government had not 
been at all responsive. As regards the amenrlmont of Kai Harendra Nath 
Ghowdhury, the Nationalists as a party did not propose to take any part 
in the voting. 

Mr. Nurul Huq CHOUDHURY (Swarajist) said that the Mahomedan 
members of their party would not allow the GoverTiroent to work Dyarchy. 
That was the reason why they did not allow the t>vo Mahomedaii Ministers' 
salaries to be passed by the Gouned. As Swarajists, their attitude always was 
that there should bo an underatafiding between the IliraJusand the Mahomo' 
dans and with that end in view they came to the Council, 

Mr. Dobi Prasad KHAITAN said th.it they should not give up the 
Reforms and it would be prudent to pass the rc.^nluti*ni anci later on to 
cx’prcss their opinion as to whether the House had ccnfich occ in the Ministers 
to bo elected by the Governor or not. 

Sir Hugh STEPHENSON said ho was in favour of administration by 
representatives of the people. The whole question of whether they should have 
Ministers or not was not an academic qiie.stion, but a most urgent political 
question. There was a clear necessity for this resolution and on behalf of 
the Government he would say that )>ostponoment of this question die 
would be interpreted by the Government as a clear arisvver to the question in 
the negative and no provision would bo made foi the salaries of Miriistors. 

I’he resolution recommending the provision of Ministers' salaries w&b 
carried by 75 votes to 61. 

Division among the Parties. 

Contrary to precedent the Swarajists and Independents could not 
boat the Government on this resolution. Differences in the Independent 
Party were noticed, and a few of the Independents voted in support of the 
resolution, though several of them joined the Swarajists in opposing it. The 
defeat of the Swarajist amendment was anticipated very early in the day, and 
on this some prominent members of the Independent Party, including the 
leader, Mr. B. Chakravarty, remained neutral, while several voted against the 
Swarajists. The Independent Party amendment was supported by the Swara- 
jists who did not refrain from participating in the voting on the resolution aa 
was thought, but Mr. B. Chakravarty did not vote on the resolution though 
the majority of members of his party joined the Swarajists in opposing it. 
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On the 18TH FEBRUARY the Council sat for little over an hour, of 
which fche interpellations took twenty minutes. The attendance was not large 
and the visitors’ galleries were almost empty. The Maharaiia of Nadia 
introduced a Bill to amejid the Bengal Tenancy Bill. It consisted of one 
section giving occnpaiicy right to persons holding lands for more than twelve 
years in certairi areas. The Bill was passed without op[)oBition. 

Presidents’ Salary l^ill. 

Sir Ahdur RAHIM next introduced the Bill to determine the salary of 
the elected President of the Bengal Legislative Council. Besides the pream- 
ble there was only one sectiorj fixing the salary of the President at Rs. 3,000 
a month. Sir Abdur said the term of the present President would terminate 
at the end of the current session. The Act provided that the President 
should be elected and a provision be made in the Budget for hie salary. The 
Government provided Ks. 3,000 a month on the understanding that the 
President would bo a whole time officer. This amount was provisional only 
and was subject to alteration by the Legislative Council. For the informa- 
tion of the Council ho stated that the Presidents of other Provinces wore 
whole time officers and Legislative provision had boon made in those Provinces 
that the President should bo a whole time man. He thought no one would 
question the propriety or adequacy of the provision made. As regards the 
question of salary, it was very difficult to lay down a principle as to the 
amount. In Bombay provision had been made for Ps. 3,000, so also in the 
Punjab, in Madras Rs. 2,000, Bihar and Orissa either Its. 2,000, or Rs. 2,500, 
and Assam, Rs. 500. He did not think Rs. 3,000 was too high for the 

position of the President. 

There was only one amendment fixing the salary at Rs. 2,000. Moulvi 
Nurul Huq Chowdhury (Swarajist) said the rovenuo of Bengal was a dimini- 
shing revenue. This year they would have to pay Rs. 03 lakhs to the 

Government of India which had been suspended lor some years and they would 
have to pay Rs. 1 1 lakhs more to the services but they had no corresponding 
increase in revenue. 

The amendment was negatived, 2 voting for and 61 against it. The 

Bill as introduced was passed without division. 

THE BENGAL BUDGET- 1925-26. 

Next day, the lOTH FEBRUARY, on the Council meeting, the Hon, 
Mr, J. Donald, Finance Member, presented the Budget for 1925-26. In 

doing 80 he said : — 

We anticipate that wo shall close the current year with a suiplus of Ks. 3G and half 
lakhs. Here again let me observe that had we been burdened with our provincial con- 
tribution, we would have closeil with a deficit of lib. 20 an<l half lakhs. Our opening 
balance at the beginning of the year we anticipated at 118.1,14,73,000. As I have already 
explained our receipts and expenditure in 1923-24 were less than we bad anticipated and 
the actual opening balance of 1924-25 was lis. 1,2 9,04,000. Adding to this the surplus 
of the current year, we estimate that wc shall have in our balances at the ciose of the 
onrrent year a sum of Rs. 1,66, 16,000. 

I would again repeat that these accumulations arc the result of economy, retrench 
ment and remission of our provincial contributions. Had our contribution not been 
remitted, all efforts that wc have made in the past three years would not have sufficed to 
enable us to balance our budget and be free from debt in the coming year. We had 
perforce to make provision for our contribution to the central revenue. We have again 
represented to the Oovernraent of India the necessity, the vital necessity for permaneu 
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reraiflflion of that contribution. lu (ioing bo we hare not abated our claim for the entire 
revifiion of the Mreton aettlcnient, but pending such a revision we contend that continued 
I’eraiBBion of ihe contribution is vital to the needs of the province. We cannot go on 
marking time, and atiowmg the piooeeds of our new taxation to be swallowed up merely 
in maintaining the normal wantb of administration without making any progress or 
development. The necessity tor this retuission will be abundantly C-ear from the facts 
I have already given regarding the current ami past yeais. 

In the coming year I aniicipat- a total revenue, inclusive of loan operations, for 
Rs. ]0,55,l 1,000 ; an nicieaoe of about Rf*. 10 hiuI half iakhs on the reviscil estimate of 
the currimt year. When the imsmbeis ot i he Cnuncii pi occe<i to eaximne the details, they 
will at once be struck by the fact that 1 have placed excise revenue at Rs, 17 lakhs the 

excess of ihe figure tor the cuneiii year, and I have no doubt that we shall again hear 

the cry that the Government is exporting the vice of drink and diugs to secure revenue. 

The figans are, howevt;r, capable of explanation. It is true that we; do anticipate a 
larger revenue from thin soui c<\ Thanks to irnpioved means of administialion we antici- 
pate an iucrease of about Its. 5 lakhs from orilinary sourcch <d excise revenue. The 
tlifference between thiv and the figure of Us 17 lakhs, whicli rcpiesents the total anti- 
cipated increase, is the result of a revised system of accounting. JHIitheito we have shown 
in the receipts under the Imiul “ Excise,” the gain iinm tin* sal<' proceeds of opium, this 
being the difference between the price paul to the (ioveinnuun v\ India for opium and ihti 
receipts obtained by us. With the separation of !‘rovincial ami < >nr ral account following 

on the Reforms, we are now showing the total .ectopts iunn tue sa;e of opium on the 

receipt Bide of the Budget, and the expenditure, that is the pi ce pay to t he Govern- 
ment of India on the expenditure side. This accounts foi iho increase in the tiguic of 
leceipts next year and it will be observed that tlu re is a coi jcspoiiduig inciease on r ho 
expenditure side. 

“In this connection I should like to quote some liguies to indicate the result of our 
excise policy, a policy which has consistently beem the le-iriction of facilities for supply 
coiieibtcntly with adequate control and safeguards against illicit traffic. Opium is rather a 
prominent question at the present time. In 1103-14 ds consumpnon in Bengal amounted 
to 68,406 St ers. In 1023-24 the figure was 35,917 seeib. In C alcutta itself in the same 
perioil consumption liad been reduced from 21,268 seers to 12,000 Those are strik- 

ing figures, which v*.e attributed to the policy coubiste.itly foiioue<l rt reducing facilities 
for supply, in lest noting the limits of ttosscssion and kc»‘P'ng i.p the price. It is inter- 
esting in this connection to note, that many of our local advisory boards show a niarkctl 
disinclination towards reducing facilities for obtauong opium., aao direct their act ivitics 
more towards abolishing gaii]a and c('untiy spirit shops, aii-i 1 may mention that we Lave 
at present under consiileraiiou a Bin icgard to opium htnokuig of a very drastic 
characLcr, which vi’e propose to put boh>iv toe Couind' at an eauy date. 

The figuiCB relating t'l country spirit anO ganja arc no less si nking. The consump- 
tion of country spirit in 1913-11 wms h22,97l gallons; in 1923-24 621,183 gailoini, a 
decrease of 200,000 gaiioris. The cimsumptieii ef gaiija fell from 1 1 8,449 seers in 19 13- 14 
to 66 619 seers in 1923-24. We may add I'nar \'’f ’•e wc arc consie^iing the uit reduction o** 
rhe treeta-systcra in tariff. The fixed fee system has been found unworkable and bcttfi 
control will be obtained under the proposed new system. 

Another feature of some intt rest in this department is the extended manufacture of 
commercial alcohol. This is very satisiactory in view of the severe competition of im- 
ported commercial epirit. 

The other main increase we anticipate in our revenues comes from stampB. Trade 
conditions are improving, and we should secure more benefit, from our enhanced taxation 
in the coming year. We expect also to get an increased assignment from the Government 
of India in respect of unified etamps. The present assignment do s not adequately 
express the revenue really due to the Government of Bengal Irom the sale of such BtampB 
for Provincial trasaclions. I do not think we shall be far wrong in exj^ecting an increage 
of Rs, lO lakhs over the figure for the current year. 

Mr Donald added that proposals for expemliture for which provision had been insertctl 
in the Budget contempPited expenditure of Ks. 11,44,11,900, which is Ks. 1,30, 00, 000 
beyond the revised estimate of the current year and about Rs. 89 lakhs over and above 
their revenue. “Those figures,” be said, ‘‘may astoni«jh the (buincil, Rs. 136 lakha 
more than the current year and Rs. 89 lakhs beyond our income.” Proceexling, he Baid 
that the Police Budget was about Rs. 3 iakhs in excess of the revised cBtimate of the 
current year. The aildirional expenditure was <luft partly to increase in pay consequent 
on the report of the Lee Commission and partly to the rather large provision for travelling 
allowance, but chiefly to the incrraaeil expenditure required for additional temporary 
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establishments which it was found necessary to maintain to deal with the great increase 
in work that resulted from the activities of the Hevoiutionary Tarty. 

Continuing, ho said the Council would doubtless be more interested in seeing what 
was to be done in the Transferred Department. His Ex.ceilency had no Ministers, but 
tht?y might again be appointed and be responsible with him for the administration 
in 1926-26 of funds provided for Transferred subjects. They vvoul<i remember that last 
year Mr. Das put forward a coustructive proposal of devei'*pment and they were 
subsequently informed that lie (Mr. Donald) was in touch with Mr, Das over one particular 
proposal. That proposal had reference to the I'ublic Health establishment of local 
authorities in districts, primarily district boards. The proposal was in its essentials on 
the lines which were worked out some time ago by the Director of Public Health. He 
at once put Dr. Bentley on to Mr. Das’s suggesied schr'me and when the members of the 
Council looked into the Budget tliey would hud under tiie head “ l-'ubiic Health ” the 
sum of Ks. 1,26,000 recurring item for 8ub^ldie8 to district boards for the creation of 
Public Health organisations. 

“ 1 have mentioned this particular (j^uestiou of Public Health organisation here as a 
separate said Mr. Donald, ‘‘as an indication tljat we are not slow (alt, hough working 

out may f)C a slow process) to consider proposals whicli are put before us by members of 
this Council ami that wni arc not unrniudfui ot the Transferred Departments and arc 
fully anxious to do what we can to meet, then wants. It will be evidenced from the 
various schemes for which w(i have made provision,” 

“May I here interject that ot the new ex i)niditure proposed Us. 9 lakhs is recurring 
and the balance nou-recurring, We cannot provifl** more reclining expenditure until the 
remission of our annual contribution is assun'd. ft iniiy be ihfficuit to meet even this 
expenditure if wc were to pay our contribution and tim matter may demand re-examina- 
tion. Now, with two trifling exceptions, the of this recurring expciuiiturc is for 

the benetit of tlie Transferred Departments. If we take the expenditure for the 
year 1925-26 the only figures are as follovi’s Reserved, Ks. 20 lakhs ; Transferred,, 
Rs. 29 and half lakhs ; or, excluding Civil Works, Reserved, Ks. 7 lakhs; Transferred,. 
Rs. 17 and half lakhs. On these figures we may, I think, claim credit that the Govern- 
ment have been attending to the needs of the Transferred Departmeiiis.” 


Bengal Budget — General Discussion. 

The Council met on the 26TH FEBRUARY when general discussion 
of the budget was taken up. Mr. Nurul Huq Choudhury (Swarajist)^ 
who spoke first said that this year 63 lakhs had been provided for contribu- 
tion to the Government of India. For the last four years this contri- 
bution was suspended. Bengal had a growing expenditure but without 
increased revenues. Out of a total income of 1 1 and odd crores 8 crores 
were going to bo spent on the Reserved Department and a paltry sum 
of three crores on the Nation Building Departments. Education came 
the third best. The Police Department came first with a grant of one 
crore 93 lakhs, or 20 per cent of the Revenues of Bengal. Then came 
general establishment. The proposal now before the Government was that 
this year there ought to be four and not three or two Ministers to spend 
throe crores. The poor rate payers would think themselves saved if there 
was one or no Minister at all.” 

Mr. Bijoy Kristo BOSE (Swarajist) in the course of his speech said that 
the idea of increasing the number of Ministers to four instead of giving 
effect to the recommendations of the Retrenchment Committee for reducing 
the number of the Cabinet to a strength of two Executive Councillors and 
two Ministers was only a sheer waste and a hollow mockery calculated to 
lend enchantment to the view where the White-Brown block and semi- White 
bureaucrats would dazzle respondent within the colours of variegated hue. 

Sir P. C. MITTER said the Retrenchment Committee recommended the 
retrenchment of Es. 98,25,900 in reserved departments, but the Government 
18 
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made a reduction of only 11 J lakhs. He asked : Was it fair to a body 
of co'operators who were members of the Retrenchment Committee ? If tho 
Government did not look at the problems from the peoples point of view 
then was it any wonder that those who were for norrco'ope ration would 
have the upper band tO"day ’1 He also urged romissioii of the contribution 
of 63 lakhs to the Central Government. 

On the ‘J7TH and 28TH FKBRUARY the House was thinner when 
general discussion of the Bengal Financial Statement was resumed. Iwelves 
speeches by non-ofhcials wore made urging more grants for the nation” 
building departments and every si»caker pressed for undoing the Meston 
award. Mr. Sudarsan Chakravarti urged repeal of three new taxes which 
ho described as the illegitimate children of l)iarchy. A Government that 
had to impose new taxes from ordinary activities of life must be in a helpless 
state of bankruptcy and remission of pro\ incial coni, ribut ion could not save it. 
Mr. F. E flames said that the Indian Government’s argument at Geneva 
had been that opium was largely used for medical ]mrposes in rural districts 
where there were few doctors ; but a surprisingly large proportion of opium 
consumption in India was consumed in Calcutta and its environs where that 
argument did not hold good. 

On the 2ND MARCH Mr. Nalini Ranjan Barker (Swarajist) suggested 
that the Governmentshould immediately raise a loan five crores in the course 
of a period not exceeding five years for purposes of primary and technical 
education, sanitation and public health, agriculture and iridnstry. Tho proceeds 
of such a loan, he said, should bo udniinistercd by a trust or ti lists com- 
prised specially of elected representatives of the people, with their powcis and 
functions defined by a special statute for rocoupmeni of such a loarj on a 
thirty years basis and at six per cent, interest. An nnnnal provision of 3Cl 
lakhs would bo necessary to meet tho interest and sinking fund charges. 
Japan had recently floated loans for education, coiitinucd the speaker. Ih© 
•Council of England had followed tho same policy. In a larger view education 
was not only productive, but created the only tiuo basis of all productions. 
Mr. Sarkar assured that tho loan he proposed would ultimately be more 
profitable to the Government that any number of grand trunk canal schemes, 
by increasing the taxable capacily of the people to a more vital sense of their 
true iiitereets and thus making them more law-abiding. 

Mr. Villiei’s, in asking for money for Co-operative Circle Inspectors, 
said that he realised that it was difficult to stir a couiitry which would sit 
down under the insult given it by Sir Basil Blackett tho other day when he 
practically said that an Indian could not stand up against a European on his 
merit bnt needed the dice loaded in bis favour. Nothing more gratuitously 
insulting than that it was difficult to conceive and yet he bad not heard one 
word of protest in tho House. 

The Finance Member replying said that remission of provincial contri- 
bution by Rs. 63,00,000 resulted in a surplus of Rs. 30,00,000 and they 
would be able to meet the needs of the Transferred departments. He promised 
.assistance to schemes that would be framed by the Ministers when appointed. 

A supplementaty grant of Rs. 7,80,000 was voted without discussion. 

The Council then adjourned till the I 7th. March. 
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Swarajists and Bengal Ministry. 

For some time past there had been going on a persistent and palpably 
false report that the Swarajists were about to give up their policy so far 
followed in the Bengal Legislative Council and that they were thinking of 
accepting office as Ministers. This ran to such an extent that a public denial 
became imperative and on the 26th February Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta with 
some prominent Swarajist Members loft Calcutta for Patna to confer with 
Mr. C. R. Das on the situation. Day after next on the 28th February, 
Mr. C. R. Das issued the following statement with regard to the position of 
his party in the Bengal Council : — 

Mr. C. R. Das's Manifesto. 

As there seems to be some misconception as to the future poiicy of the Bengal 
•Swariijya Tarty,! hasten to dec. ari; that tliere will be no cliaiige in our poiicy or pro- 
gramme. We shall iieif,h(jr accept ofbc'.* nor ^hall support rht* tormat inn of a/iy Ministry, 
On the contrary we, slia!) oppost* by every means mi.‘ b)rtnution of auy Ministiy, stable or 
OLlierwisc, unless and until the present syst'-m of Gov.-rnm -ut is altered, or tliere is a 
settlement between the Government and the people oi this province based on a real change 
of heart, without which there can be no guarann * for comph-tc seif-governmeut. 

As regards the members of other parties, I (' lunot coneiove Ijow any Indian with any 
bclf-iTspect can think of accepting office, or lie) p m t iic formal ion of a Ministry, when a 
large number of our young pulilie men. including two members ot itie Gouncil, have been 
imprisomxl without an opportunity being given to tlieru to prove then inuoceiice in an. 
open court of law. 

In the nicaiit/ime activities of parties other than the Swarajists, in connec- 
tion with the constitution of a Ministry in Bengal, contirmod unabated. Several 
meetings of Hindu and Moslem members of the Council who supported the 
Govt, resolution for Ministers’ salaries were held from 26 Fel). to 2nd March. 
Those Moslem & non-Moslem members who supported the Govt, motion on 
the 17th February and who called themselves Liberals made no secret of their 
intention of opposing the Ministry if it was formed from members of the 
Independent Party who did not vote for Dyarchy. As to the Independents, 
some of them made no secret of their intention of accepting office provided 
it were offered and if a coalition with the Liberals could be formed. 

The proposal to have two Moslem and one Hindu Minister or uice Vir$a 
seemed unpopular in all quarters and the opinion was expressed that a stablo 
Ministry in Bengal depended on the representation of the two communities 
being equal. 

Sir P. C. Mitter, an ex-Minister, who as the president of the Non- 
Mahoraedan Liberal Party of the Bengal Legislative CouTicil was authorised 
by the Party to subject the views of the Party to H. E. the Governor 
regarding the formation of a stable Ministry it) Bengal, said that he was not 
willing to accept office, his principal reason for refusal being that under the 
present financial adjustment it was exceedingly difficult for a Minister to do- 
useful work. He felt that he would be more useful to the country if he 
did not in the present political condition accept office. 

While meetings wore being held and speculation was rife as to who 
will win the laurel of ministership, on the 9th Miirch it was officially 
announced that His Excellency the Governor of Bengal had appointed Naw^ab 
Bahadur Sayid Nawab Ali Choudhury, Khan Bahadur, C.LE., M.L.C., and 
Baja Manmatha Nath Ray Chaudhuri of Santosh, M L.C., to be Ministers. 
The Nawab Bahadur will have charge of the Agriculture and Industries 
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and Education Departments and Raja Manmatha Nath Ray of the Local 
Self-Government, Medical, Excise and Public Works Departments. 

In announcing it His Excellency issued the following statement : — 

H, E. the Governor'# Statement 

In announcing the names of those whom be has appointed as Ministers in Bengal, 
His Excellency desires to explain the principles on which he lias proceedetl in making 
his selection, and at the same time to clear up certain points affecting the lelations 
between Ministers and the Legislative Lounci], The normal constitutional procedure is 
for the party or group whicli has secured the appuoval of th(' electorate to its political 
programme by winning the majority of elected scats to take oflSce, and cany out the 
programme on which the election was contested and won. At the last geneial election not 
one political paity or group eecurcfi a clear majority over ail others, bur. the Hwaiaj paity 
secured more scats tiiaii any other single gioup,au(lwcreentitied,theietorc,tobccon- 
suUe<l hist regarding tlie formation of a mmihtry. They not only let'used to accept office 
themselves, but hav** repeatedly announced their determination to vote against any 
Ministry, however composed, at the present time. It was useless, theicturr, to consult 
them a second time. 

His Excellcney, however, invited the opinions of every otlier group in the Council, 
and of several representiitive individuals as well. The opinions be received showed no 
unanimity, although there was a large measure of agreeuieui on certain points. It was 
agreed that to ensure the stability of the Ministry the Hindu arid Mahomedan communities 
sliould be equally represented in it, some recommending t\\f» Ministers and some tour. 
His Excellency decided tliat the woik to he done would not justify the appointment of 
four Ministers. For the ffrst six months of last year two Mini icrs touud it quite possible 
to administer the Transferred subjects, and tor the last six itionths the administration of 
these subjects had been undertaken without difficulty by His Excellency himself with the 
asbiHaiice of the members of his Executive Founed. During this time, however, the 
work of the Ministers outside their departments had not been carried on at all, and 
Hj 8 Excellency recognises that tvro MiniHters cannot be expected t^., administer their 
<jc*partments efficiently and at the same time evolve n- w sebemts of p dicy and attend to 
•ibeir duties in the Legialativc Council and in the constituencu 

Council Secretaries. 

In Older, therefore, to piovide sufficient staff for all this woik to he performed 
adequately, His Excellency proposes to appoint in addition to the two Ministers two 
Council JSecietaries, and to ask tho Legiftiative Council to provide them with suitable 
salaries out of the provision in the Budget for the salary of a tbiid Minister. t)n(! will be 
a Mahomedan and one a Hindu, and their nanus wdi be published as soon as they have 
been approved by the new Ministers. There will thus be both a Mahodetiau and a Hindu 
member associated in theadrainietration of each Transferred subject. 

As this is the first time that Council Svcre»an(s have been .ppointed in Bengal, it is 
necessary to explain the status and functions it is |'! 0 ()osed to assign to them. It is 
intended that they should have the status assigned in England to a rarliarncntary Under* 
becretaiy. They will be whoietime officers, and wid deal with such subjects as the 
Ministers may decide to allot to them. They will be responsible to the Legislative Crmncil 
in the same way as the Ministers and will stand or fall with the Ministiy as a whole. 
At the same time they will not relieve the Ministeis of their responsibility for the general 
policy of the departments which may be assigned to them. 

In selecting the two Ministers whom be has appointed His Excellency has been 
influenced by two considerations : (1)— That the late Ministers, although they enjoyed the 
complete confidence of the Governor and of the group to which they belonged, tailed to 
secure the confidence of the Legislative Council as a whole when they were in office, and 
are therefore ineligible for reappointment at the present time; (2) that as a result of 
the advice which he has received the Ministers whom he has selected out of those who 
were available appealed likely to receive the largest measure of support from the varioae 
gioops, which, on the 17th February last, declared themselves in favour of the re-establish- 
ment of a Ministry. 

Ministers and Council. 

It is necessary to add some explanation of the relations between the new Ministers 
And the Legislative Council The members of the Council will probably wish to know 
what opportunities will be available for them to express their confidence or otherwise ia 
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the new Ministry. There are three ways in which the Legislative Council can record its 
approval or disapproval of Ministers. The first is by a definite motion of censure, which 
would have to lake its chance in the ballot at the beginning of each session with other 
motions and resolulion. The second is by moving the adjournment of the House in order 
to express disapproval of the acts or policy of the Ministers. This is an uusatistactoi y 
method, as such a motion can be talked out unless a two thirds majority of the Council 
can be obtained for a closui e. The third anti most satisfactory method is 011 the motion 
for the grant for Ministers’ salaries in the Budget of each year. All that is retiuired to t«;st 
the opinion of tiie (-ouncil on this point is a single motion for the reduction o‘“ tiic demand 
by a nominal sum such as Us. lOO. If this is carrieii, it will indicate that, the Miniftters 
do nut possess the contidence of the ('ouncil and the present Ministers have acc'^pted office 
on the understanding that if such a motion is canied against them they will r^'Sign. The 
power of refusing the whole of the demand for Ministers’ salaries is a necessary feature of 
the Constitution, and is d(^8igiud to provide the Council with a means of enforcing 
their wishes in the event of the Ministiy refusing to resign after the Council has 
demonstrated in other ways that it does not possess their confidence. This power, howovtu', 
should not be used to indicate a vote of censure, except in the last resort, because the 
eJffect of refusing all salaries is not only to force the resignation of the existing Ministers, 
but to prevent the appointracmt of any successors. This has been demonstrated in the 
last session of the Council. The number of Ministers is not primarily the concern of the 
Legislative Council, but is the prerogative of the Governor. It is, however, open to the 
Legislative Council to indicate by means of a resolution their desire for either a larger or 
a smaller number. 

One right is definitely granted to the Council by statute. Tliat is the right of fixing 
the rate of remuneration of all M misters wit Inn the maximum prebci ihed hy the Act. TTp 
to now Ministers in Bengal have been paid the maximum salary allowed hy the Act, ami 
a demand for this amount will be made in this yeai’s l^udget. In the event of the Coupci. 
wishing to fix a smaller amount, tliis can be done by a motion to reduce the demand to 
the figure ilesired. In order that there may l>e 110 nnsumi'n standing, it. is perhaps 
ilesirable to explain in advance what view the Gove*i nment will take of the action of the 
Council in certain eventualities, 

(1) If the demand for the Ministers’ salaiies is again rejected in toto, the Government, 
will regard this as an indication that the Council refus*'8 to provide salaries for any 
Ministers. In that cawi Hts Excellency will apply to the Government of India to re- 
transfer all Transferred subjects under Devolution Uule fi, and if this is done Bengal 
would thereafter be goveiiml by the Governor-in-C ouncii. Any motion to reduce tln^ 
salaries of Ministcjs to less tiian Bs. 3,000 a month will t-imilarjy be regarrled by the 
Government as a refuwil on the part of the ('ouncil to provide adequate saiaries for any 
Ministers, and if canied will have a similar result. 

O). It a motion lo reduce the amount payable to a Minister hy any sum betwct'ii 
Us. 1,000 and Us. 2, OOO a month is carrier!, this will be accepti'd by tin* Goveiiiment as 
the figure at whicli the Council desires to fix the remuneiatiou of the Ministers. 

(3) If a motion to reduce the amount payable to Ministers by a nominal sum 
between Ue. 1 ainl Ks. 100 iscairied, this will be regarded by the Government as indica- 
ting a vote of censure on th<' Ministers, who will then resign and others will be appointed 
in their place. The opinion of the Council on their successors can be expressed either by 
a nominal reduction of Kb. 1,u 00 in one of the demands for the Tiansferred subjects 
which has still to be voted, or later when a supplementary demand is made in the next 
eesBion for the nominal sum which has been reduceti. 

The Swarajist View. 

With reference to the appointment of the two Ministers above named and 
two paid Council Secretaries, Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta, Secretary, Bengal Swaraj 
Party, said that the Ministers were unsafe unless they had two paid Secreta- 
ries. It was the belief of the Government that by such an arrangement the 
Ministry would be saved in return for that patronage. Mr. Sen Gupta 
•eharaoterised the proposal as smacking of bribery and said that in no country 
would such conduct be tolerated for the purpose of supporting a Ministry of 
minority. In his opinion the Ministry would be thrown out again. 
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Voting on Demands for Grants. 

The Bengal Legislative Council re-assembled on the 17TH MARCH 
to consider demands for grants. The newly appointed Ministers, Nawab 
Nawab Ali Chaudhuri and Raja Manmatha Nath Roy (.'haudhuri of Santosh 
took their seats on the Treasury benches. When the Raja of Santosh took 
the oath of allegiance, there was cheering from official side and cries of 
“ Shame ’’ from the Swarajist benches. The president weicomod Mr. C. R. 
Das back after his recent illness. 

The Hoi/ble the Maharaja of Nadia moved that Rs. 35, 1 7,000 be granted 
for expenditure under Land Revenue. There were 93 motions for refusal or 
reduction. The first eight amendments relating to Land acciuisitiori establish- 
ment were lost. 

Of the 93 motions for reduction or refusal in l^ind Revenue only one 
urging reduction of the doinafid of Rs. 20,05,000 under Survey Settlement 
by Rs. 2,60,000 was carried by 78 votes to 41. 33 motions were lost and 

others wore withdrawn or not moved. 

The Raja of Saiitosb, Minister, moved that Rs. 36.77,000 be granted 
for expenditure under i!lxciso. Ho assured the Oounci) that he would do 
his utmost to further the cause of temperance. All possil.'le reduction in the 
superior staff had been effected and a further wo»nd be effected consistent 
with efficient administration of the dopartmo/it. riioro had been a strong 
feeling against the excise policy of the Governmont. The nation had been 
to some extent aggravated by opinion oi the Gonforenco at Genova. He 
would not be sparing in his effoils to lake all possible arid piactical steps to 
further the cause of Temperance and to hasten the adv'^i t of vaiious reforms 
they had in view, but unless now sources of taxatioji could i)o Aound, it w'ould 
be dangerous to launch a scheme of total pruhibitio/]. 

Several motions for reduction were lost and one urgiriL^ demand of 
Ks. 25,680 under vSuperinlendence be reduced by one rupee was carried by 
58 votes to 51 votes. 

On the 18TH MARCH discussion of amendments on the excise demand 
was resumed. One amendment refusing the domarid of Rs, 10,000 for re- 
wards given to excise officers resulted in a tie. The cut was declared 
lost by the President's casting vote. The next amendment leducing the same 
demand by Rs. 5,000 was carried, 62 voting for and 59 against it. 

Maulvi Wahed Hossain (.Swarajist), criticised the opium policy of the 
Government in moving a reduction under the demand of Rs, 14,00,000 under 
bead ‘ cost price of opium ’ supplied to J7xcise Department. He said that 
the excise policy of the Government was responsible for the wide distribution 
of intoxicating drugs in the country. So long as opium and its derivatives 
wore produced in excess of medical and scientific needs of the world, so 
long would that excess bo used for vicious purposes, The conclusion arrived 
at by the Opium Conference was that the solution of the problem lay not in 
the regulation of consumption, but in the limitation of production. The 
Indian representatives at the Conference accepted this principle with re.ser- 
vatioiJ which was not justified. The distribution of opium worth fourteen 
lakhs of Rupees was nothing but exploiting the vices of the people, 

Mr. F. E. James hoped that the Government and the Minister would 
take early steps to institute an enquiry into the consumption of opium among 
the industrial population of the country. Now that the matter was being 
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discussed in the Legislative Assembly he suggested an impartial enquiry into 
the whole question. 

The Minister in reply said that in spite of the responsibility shouldered 
on him he was still a great friend of the temperance cause and he would 
always try his level best to do what he could during the tenure of his office. 

The amendment was negatived. 

The demands urider forests and stamps wore granted without any cut. 
The Council was considering the registration demand when it adjourned. 

On the 19TH MARCH the Council resumed discussion of the remain- 
ing fourteen motions urging reduction of the demand of Rs. 19,19,000 for 
Registration. The first recording of votes was on a motion moved by a 
Swarajist refusing the demand of Rs. 5,000 for a new Sub-Registry office. 
It was pointed out that the Bengal Retrenchment Committee has suggested 
the abolition of 12 existing Sub-Registry offices ; but the Minister instead 
of giving effect to this recommendation wanted a new officer. It was 
negatived by 54 for and 68 against. This demand was granted without 
any cut. 

The Ilon’blo the P'inance Member then made a demand of Rs. 1 5,000 
for expenditure under the scheduled taxes. This amount was required for 
the Calcutta Turf Club to make collection for taxes on racing. The motion 
for refusal was negatived. 

The Ministers’ Salaries. 

There was a prolonged discussion on the point of order when the Hun’blo 
Sir Hugh Stephenson moved that a sum of Rs. 96,1 7,800 bo granted for 
expenditure under the head (General Administration. This demand included 
the salaries of Ministers and the Council Secretaries. In bis speech Sir 
Hugh Stephenson referred to the amendments on the agenda on Ministers' 
salaries. This gave an opportunity to several members to raise various 
question on the points of order. 

The first point was whether the Hon’blo Member could refer to and 
discuss on the amendments which had not been moved. 

After a lengthy discussion the President gave a luling that he could not 
shut the Hon’ble Member from mentioning or referring to the amendments 
on the agenda; but the Hou’ble Member could not prejudice them and 
discuss them. 

The second point related to the fixing of the salaries of Council Secre- 
taries. Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta said that these were new appointments. 
Their appointments rested with the Governor, but their salaries rested with 
the Council. He asked whether the Hoii’ble Member was entitled to make a 
demand lor the salaries of Council Secretaries before they were appointed 
and referred to Section 80-B of the Government of India Act. 

The ITesident gave a ruling against Mr. Sen Gupta. 

The Hon’ble Sir Hugh Stephenson in making this demand said that as 
regards Ministers’ salaries they had fixed the amount as originally fixed by 
Lord Ronaldshay arid which the previous Ministers had drawn. There had 
been a good deal of confusion and confused issues with regard to the Ministers 
and the Ministry. The Council had already decided on the 17th February 
that there should be Ministers. What the Government wanted to know was 
whether the Council still maintained that decision, what was the suitable 
salary of Ministers and whether the Council had confidence in the present 
two Ministers. 
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As regards the Council Secretaries the Government had fixed their salary 
at Rs. 2,000. They should be wholetime men like Parliament Secretaries. 
If the Council did not want such men, it could reduce their salaries. The 
Hon'blo Member then referred to the Governor a household expenditure and 
said the demand was necessary to maintain the recognised standard of dignity 
of the Governor. 

The Hon’ble Member had not concluded when the Council adjourned. 

On the 23R1) MARCH the House was full when the Ccuncil re-assembled 
and seats on both galleries wore occupied. A largo crowd also assembled 
outside to know the result of voting on the Ministers' salaries. Before that 
item there were 20 motions of reduction or refusal of various demands, but 
none of them were moved. 

Babu Nalini Ranjan SARKAR moved that the demand of Rs. 1,28,000 
on the Hoad “Ministers — pay of officers — 2 Ministers" be reduced by 
Rs. 1 , 27,998 in the course of a lengthy speech he said that no advance 
had been made under dyarchy. The ex-Ministers oven gave evidence before 
the Muddiman Committee laraonling their lot. Under dyarchy the Govorrr 
ment was going on by arresting many young workers and crushing the 
manhood of the nation. There was no justification for the continuance of 
dyarchy. As before brute force alone still ruled with all its naked ness. No 
famine ration would satisfy the politically famished pcoph? of Bengal. 

Dr. Kunmd Banker RAY said that by lefusing the pay of the Ministers 
they were showing their dislike for dyarchy. 

Mr. J. M. SEN GUPTA, supporting, referred to the charges made 
against those who voted against the Ministers on the last two occasions. The 
first charge was in respect of the communal question. So far as the Swarajists 
were conoornod they wore not actuated by communal or party <iUestion. This 
question had been raised for catching vote?. The real point was that those 
who brought this charge wure tbcrnselves guilty of it. It had also been said 
that in attempting to kill dyiirchy they were following an evil genius. It 
had been further said that the obstruction policy was based or? hatred. The 
Sw'arajists were fighting against the hateful non-co-operation with Indians. 
All superior services wore reserved lor men coming from England. Raw 
youths coming from English Uni verities were put on the top of Bir J. C. Bose 
and Sir P. C. Roy. There could not be good will without equality. It could 
not be, so long as there was race arrogance on one side and subservience 
on the other. 

Mr. Travers said the Europeans as a party were opposed to the policy 
of obstruction. The result of that policy would bo lemote possibility o£ 
revolutiorj. Secondly, the British people might give complete independence 
but the iuuropeans here wanted stable Ministry. Kumar Shibsekhareswar 
by supporting the motion wanted to put a chock on extravagant expenditure 
of the (Rjvernment and to give expression of no-confidence to Ministers* 
Mr. Campbell said the present constitution should not be condemned until 
bettor proofs were produced to prove that it was unworkable. 

Mr. Fariul Huq, an ex-Minister, in suppoiting the motion said there was 
no possibility of getting a Ministry under the conditions prevailing and 
suggested a conference among all parties to disarm opposition. 

Mr. Villiers said that Dyarchy was a test of India's capacity for selF 
government. The Europeans would join Swarajists in killing Dyarchy if ia 
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fulness of time it was found wanting and unworkable. But so long it was- 
not so proved they wore not going to kill it. 

Mk. C, U. Das’8 speech 

Mr. C, 11. DAS said : Mr. President, — Sir, in spite of my ill-health I feci constrained 
to say just one or two words on the motion h'dore the House. Mr. Fazlul Hutu’s speech has 
been criticised very severely by some of my trienda. His point of view is entirely different 
from mine, but I fail to understand why ins position should be regarded as so unintelligible. 

I can understand ids position aitiiough 1 differ from liim. Ail arguments that 1 have 
heard to-day in favour of Dyarchy is that the nation-building departments must be worked,, 
something must be done for tin; goo«i of the people, for tlie good of the masses and so on. 
Mr. Fazlui Huq’s position is that unless t here is a stable Ministry, unless the condition 
which can make that little good possible, it is no use trying for it. (Cries of hear, hear). 
The ground upon which I support tlui motion is ^lifferent, as I shall explain irnmixliately,, 
but 1 can understand Mr. Ilini’s position. I respect it and do not see any reason why 
such severe criticism should be leveihsi against him. 

Sir l‘rovash Mitbo’s l^osition. 

But if I can understand Mr. HuqV- position I must say that 1 cannot understand Sir 
Provash Olmudra Milter’s, (Hear, lieai). Wiiai, after all, is his position ? Mr. Huq be- 
lieves in Dyarchy ; Sir Provash does not Irelieve in Dyarchy. Sir I’rovash has said it so- 
often and he roptiaied it to-day. Let riv' quote tiom his evid-mct^ before the Mudd iman 
Committee. He says : ‘M am delinitely of opinion that Dyarchy has failed. 1 am 
further of opinion that the difUcult ies of running Dyarciiy will grow more and more in 
future. And in his ora) evidence he said tliat he had always coudemued Dyarchy. He has- 
i’epeate<l the same thing to-day. He has referred to something which he calls principle, 
but may I ask on what principle can one say “ J have always condemned Dyarchy, I do 
not believe in Dyarciiy. Dyarchy is unworkable and yet I undertake to work it ? (Cries- 
of hear, hear). If you undertake it, u must be on a footing that some good may come out 
of it, and if some good may come out of if, wiiy cal) it unworkable ? I fail to understand 
the logic of his position. If you really condemn it, condemn it not only in words, but in 
action also. Tin? vole that will be cast to-tlay will be taken by tiie Government as an 
indication as to wiiat you think. If you say I condemn dyarchy wliy say I must work it 
out for what it is worih ? If it is worth anything at all you hav^' got no right to condemn 
it. Why do you then condemn it ? You have no right to conilemn it, but if you condemn 
dyarchy stand up like a man and say, 1 comicrau it. I refuse my co-operation because I 
condemn it because it is t!i<' system which can bring no good to the countr}'. I could have- 
appreciated Sir Provash taking up the position. 

The Swarajist View 

With regard to tlie Swarajist view, much criticism has b»^en levelled not only to-day, 
but ever and ever again. My surprise is that my friends do not get sick of such criticism. 
It only shows that they arc thoroughly imiorant of the Swarajist literature, ft has been 
»ai<l that our only point is destruction. It betrays such utter ignorance of the Swarajist 
fwsition that it is difficult to reply t.o it. We destroy. Why do we vvant to destroy ? What 
do we want to get rid ol 1 We want to get ri<l of this system which tioes no good, which 
can do no good. Wo destroy it because we want a system which can be worked with success. 
It because wc want a system which will enable us to do go<xl to the masses. Can you Jay 
yoar hands on your breasts and say that you can do anything for the masses under the 
present system? What have you yourself done? It was tried for three years and Sir 
Provash Chandra Mitter was one of the Ministers. May 1 ask in what way the condition of 
the masses had fxen improved ? Has there been more education, have they grown into 
anything, has their position been better off financially ? No, you have not got power. You 
know you have got no power. You cannot do any good to the people in the present cir- 
cumstances. This is sham business altogether. On the one hand the Ministers are ros- 
ponsible to the people, but without funds they cannot do anything. Ho the nation-building 
departments may bo made over to the Ministers, but funds are in tlic hands of the reserved 
Bide and when people say nothing has been done for them in the way of nation-building 
schemes, the Government can always turn round and say, there are your Mlnisttrs. It 
i« a beautiful system. (Cries of hear, bear). A threat has been held out to us that the 
Transferred Departments will bo taken back by the Government. What I want to know 
is what harm will that do to you if these departments are taken up and run by the Govern- 
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iment f They can only do aa little as oouid be done by Ministers and when the people get 
dissatisfaction they have to look to the Government. We transfer along with these 
departments responsibilities also on the Government. It will be for them to answer the 
question that will be put to them which is now being answered by the Ministers. They 
cannot do it. They cannot do anything. They have not got money to do anything. They 
have not opportunity to do good to the people and yet they are entrusted wzth ‘‘the nation- 
building depsitmcnts/' a big phrase, ‘•nation-building depaitmcnts,” Under circum- 
stances in which it is impossible to build up anything, my answer to those who ask why 
I want to destroy is this : I want to destroy because this is occupying a place in this 
rotten structure, so that a beautiful mansion may be erected on it. (Applause), May I 
ask bow else a beautiful building can he built up without pulling down a rotten Btructui*e 
which has already occupied the place? You cannot. Therefore, thei-e is no sense in that 
criticism. Destruction. We do uot want to destroy merely. It is a gross libel on the 
Swarajist Members to say that we want only to obstruct. We want to destroy in order 
that we may be able to build up. We want to obstruct because we may get opportunity 
of construction. It is to my mind a principle as simple as it can be ; but what is the 
difficulty in my friends to realise it, I cannot make out. 

Look at the history of any country, look at the history of England. This sort of 
thing has gone on there, and no people has ever come to power without obstruction. It 
is a wicked and pernicious system ; but one thing and one method was good for England, 
because it brought freetlom for the English people. But that very thing is bad for this 
country because wicked Swarajists apply it. Then I have been asked one question : I will 
not take much of your time because 1 feel already exhausted. One question has been put 
to me. First of all it is this : the principle of co-operation has been extolled by Sir 
Brovash and other speakers. May 1 point out for the last time (I think it is the thousand 
time that I am speaking on it) tiiat 1 am not opposed to co-operation, but co-operation is 
not possible under this system. (Cries of hear, hear). If you drop the prefix “co” 
then I can understand it. Otherwise I do not understand how it is possible to co-operate 
under these circumstancis. Does co-operation merely mean submission ? Does the 
Government give up anything? Ko, they must have everything in their way. Co-opera- 
tion means that you people of India must follow them and submit to them, 1 never 
understood the word ‘ co-operation ’ in that senbe and 1 say that .1 want to co-operate. 
Put me in the way of honest co-operation. Co-operation, honest co-operation, cannot be 
offered now to-day. It cannot be because your system docs not allow it. It can be done 
when you have improved your system, when there is real give and take, when there is 
anxiety on the part of the Government to relieve distuss of the people, when there is 
.anxiety on the part of the Government to recognise the lights of the Indian people. But 
what do we find now ? There is no such desire at all. Every cry for freedom must be 
-checked. Every attempt to make ourselves free must be carrieci on, Every effort on our 
part to work our salvation must be treated as criminal offence and under those ciicum- 
stances you ask for co-opeiaUou of the people. What co-operation can they give you, 
those who say that they want to co-operate with you? Do you think so? I do not 
believe that sincere co-operation is possible under the circumstances ; but I will not allow 
you to say that the Swarajists are against co-operatiou. They want to co-operate as 
honourable men. They want to co-operate with a Government which is honourable, 
which is for the people, (applause), which is bent u|>on doing goid to the people. That 
is the kind of government with which the Swarajists are willing to co-operate, 

Another friend has asked me what will be the effect of killing dyarchy. Well, it 
reminds me of a question which was pot to an Indian sage m ancient times. He was a 
follower of God Krishna and one of bis disciples asked him what is the good of seeing 
Krishna. His answer was seeing Krishna is the good of seeing Krishna. Here it is that 
we want a little constitution, a free constitution, a constitution in which honourable men 
can work with honourable friends and we say that the whole field is not coveretl with sham 
constitution. The effect of killing Dyarchy is to enable that beautiful mansion to be 
constructed. It is not very difficult to understand if you leave out your race preiudice, 
if you take the good of the country to heart, if yon put yourselves the simple question 
that after all the Government must mean a Government by the people, for the people, and 
for the good of the people, if you accept that it will be easy to understand what the 
effect of killing dyarchy will be, 

A further question has been put to me. What are you going to do^ after killing 
dyarchy, that is as circumstances develop. What we want we will do and what we want 
sot to do will not do. We make no secret of it. Even if the House decides it to-day againat 
this motion we the Swarajists will always adopt this attitude. This system is bad. TMS 
eystem is wicked and as honourable men, as honest men, we cannot oo-operate with the 
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Oovernment under this system, TUat is the position of the SsVJirajists. We are asked what 
we will do next if this motion is passed, if it is accepted. There are only two courses open 
to the Government, either to take back the Transferred Departioeuts for which I shall be 
glad. Then all the iniquities of this system, the responsibility of this system will be on the- 
Oovernment who started it. If on the other hand they order a dissolution I shall also b^ 
equally glad because that means as I believe and on that point I am in entire agreement 
with the Government of Bengal, namely, that the Swarajists would come back in ov^*r- 
whelming majority. (Cries of hear, hear.) So, that w'ould be to our advantage also. One- 
of these two things must follow and then there is the country behind. Miy friends who put 
the questions to me think that the Council is everything in this country. It is not. I 
have been told that the Conservative Government will not be coerced. I do not know that. 
I do not want them to be coerced. I do not want any number of honourable men to be 
coerced by anything ; but surely even the Conservative politicians must see that there is 
such a thing as the will of the people and that in the end the will of the people must be- 
carrietl out. I do not care whether it is Conservative Government or the Liberal Govern- 
ment or the Labour Governratnit. These are empty words so far as I am concerned, I 
am for giving effect to the will of the people. That will must be declared often and often 
and in as many ways as the will of the people may be declared and I venture to think 
that no Government in the world. Conservative or Liberal or Labour, cm for ever de.spise 
the will of a great country like India. (Loud applause and prolonged cheers). 

On behalf of Government the Hon. Sir H. Stephenson said that he did 
not propose to follow the argument of Babu Nalini Ranjan Sarkar or to 
comment on Mr. Sen Gupta’s hymn of hate. As regards the speeches of Rai 
Harendra Nath Chaudhuri, and Kumar Shibshekaroswar Rai, they both 
agreed on a certain salary for the Ministers. The Kumar might or might not 
get an opportunity to pass a vote of censure on the present Ministers but 
in fact the Kumar himself had shown that he had no grievance against them. 
With regard to Mr. Fazlul Haq’s speech he had endeavoured to find even 
one small reason why Mr. Haq had changed his mind since February 17. 
The only reason was the old saying that those whom the gods love die 
young. Mr. Fazlul Haq’s only reason for killing dyarchy now was that ho 
loved it 80 much. Government had tried to put before the House a clear 
issue but Mr. Fazlul Huq had tried to cloud the issue. Mr. Haq said he would 
vote against the Minister s altogether not that he did not want Ministers 
but because he thought that something might turn up. That brought him 
back to Babu Nalini Ranjan Sarkar's speech in which the latter said there 
was considerable doubt as to the consequences of the vote and he used the 
words ** backward province.” Whether that was meant as a red herring or 
whether it arose out of ignorance, he (Sir Hugh) did not know but there 
was no question of declaring Bengal to be a backward province. 


Motion Carried. 

The amendment for the total refusal of the Ministers' Salaries was then 
put to vote and the President declared in favour of the Noes. Hardly 
had he pronounced The Noes have it'' many of the Nationalists stood 
up and demanded a division. Amidst echoing cheers and intense jubila- 
tion on the part of the Nationalists— some European members also joined 
in sport— the President declared the result of the division, “69 for the 
nmendment and 63 against— the amendment is carried." 

Sir Hugh Stephenson next withdrew the demand of Rs. 4,8000 made 
for salary of the Council Secretaries. The original demand of Rs. 96,17,800 
lor Qoneral Administration as amended by making reduction of Bs. 2,18,000 
miM carried. 
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Next day, the 24TH MARCH, the Miiiisters did not attend the Council, 
apparently as a result of yesterday s resolution. Several Councillors were 
absent, and the galleries were almost empty. 

The Hon. Sir Abdur Rahim moved that Rs. 84,30,000 be granted under 
Administration of Justice. 

Mr. Nur-ul-Haq Chowdhury moved that the demand of Rs. 2,000 
under the head High Court Judges Travelling Allowance be refused. He 
'discussed the general policy followed in the High Court, and said that the 
Council had no coiitrol over the Court. It was part and parcel of the 
•Government of India, but being within the jurisdiction of Bengal, the Pro- 
vinco bad to provide the moiu^y. The motion was negatived. 

Mr. Nur-ul-Haq also moved that the demand of Rs. 42,000 for the 
Solicitor to the Government bo reduced by Rs. 18,000. His object was to 
Indianise the appointment, which had been held by a European firm of 
solicitors. The motion was carried by 52 votesto 45. 

In the debate on the Police Budget, w^hich came up for discussion after 
dusk, the Government were defeated in every motion moved by the Swaraj- 
ists. 1 he debate was dull, and many European members and officials had 
left the Council Chamber. The Swarajists succeeded in effecting seven 
reductions in the Police demand of Rs. 1,70,12,000. The demand of Rs. 
72,400 for the pay of Deputy and xXs.sistant CommisBioners, Calcutta Police, 
was reduced by Rs. 10,000, the demand of Rs. 2,40,700 for Superintendents 
was reduced by Rs. 2 lakhs, the demand of Rs. 1,73,900 for the pay of 
Inspectors was reduced by R's. 10,000 and the demand of Rs. 25,600 for the 
temporary force was reduced by Rs. 20,000, Another demand of Rs. 86,000 
for travelling allowance was refused, as also a demand of Ks. 4,000 for 
supplies of arms and accoutrements. In all these motions the voting was 
43 for and 41 against. The reductions totalled Pts. 3,40,000. 

On the 25TH MARCH, the remaining Budget demands under Police 
w^as considered. Iho sv.cccss of the Swaraj Party at the rising of the Council 
last evening owing to the absence of the European and official members 
served as an object lesson, and the Government benches wore full to-day 
from the commencement of the meeting. 

The first three amendments referred to the River and Dock Police, and 
were negatived. Two amendments in regard to the demaiid for the Police 
Training School were also rejected by 56 votes to 4 3. Another motion 
refusing the demand of Rs. 31,65,000 under Presidency Police was negatived, 
as also one urging a reduction of the demand of Rs. 1,64,000 under Super 
intondence by Rs. 82,000. 

Swarajists and Nationalists AValk Out. 

There was an unfortunate incident during the discussion on the Police 
grant on this day. The Swarajists and Nationalists walked out and the 
Police grant and seven other demands were consequently passed without 
discussion. There were over 250 amendments to those demands, but the 
members were not present to move them and the Council, which then con* 
sisted mainly of officials and European and nominated members, agreed to 
the demands. 

Mr. A. C- Baneijee (Nationalist), in moving that the demand of R|« 
2,91,000 for the temporary district intelligence staff be refused, said that the 
detective department was not liked by the people for whose benefit it waa 
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maintained. The people did not want it, because they thought that it was a 
useless department. It was a department the ostensible object of which was 
to detect crime, but they found that in some cases at all events its activities 
were identified in manufacturing evidence more than detecting crime. 

Sir Hugh Stephenson asked whether it was a Parliamentary expression 
to say that their activities were concerned in manufacturing evidence. 

The President said that he did not hoar what Mr. Banerjee had said, 
but if he had used that expression he (the President) could not allow it. 

Mr. Banerjee : I did not make any general charge. All that I said 
was that in some cases at all events their activities were concerned in 
manufacturing evidence. 

The President : I cannot allow that Mr. Banerjee, you must withdraw it. 

Mr. Banerjee said that he was not going to withdraw it, because it was 
not a general charge, and, secondly, ho was in a position to substantiate it 
from judgments of the High Court. 

This was followed by loud cries of “ Obey the Chair, from the Euro- 
pean members, to which the Swarajists retorted by loud cries of “Stop 
howling.” While this was going on the President again told Mr. Banerjee 
to withdraw his remark. Mr. Banerjee refused, and while the President 
was standing he began to argue. 

The Prosident : Mr. Banerjee, will you obey the Chair'? 

Mr. Banerjee : I will not sit down. I would rather walk out of the 
House. But I beg of you to bo more courteous to me. 

Mr. Banerjee then left the hall. After this several Swarajist and 
Nationalist members simultaneously asked the President’s ruling as to whether 
they could support tlieir observations with facts and figures. While the 
President was answcritig another member rose. 

The President : If the hon. rnembeis will try to respect the authority 
of the Chair, wo shall get on much better. 

Mr. Akhil Chunder Dutt : May I have your ruling. 

The President : You are interrupting me. 1 shall not give any ruling 
so long as the House cannot conduct proceedings in an orderly manner. 
When I am on ray legs replying to a point of order another member rises 
and interrupts me. That is a most disorderly proccedifig, and I cannot allow it. 

The Nationalists and Swarajists then walked out of the Chamber in 
a body and came back after 10 minutes amidst ironical cheers from the 
opposite side, which were received with cries of “ Shame on you^’ from the 
Swarajists benches. 

Mr. Nishit Son asked the President for a ruling on the point raised before. 

The President ; I must have an apology from those who interrupted 
me before I give any ruling. The first thing that is learnt in any legislative 
assembly is respect for the Chair, and if the Chair is treated with disrespect, 
as was done by Mr. Banerjee, there must be an apology. 

Mr. Banoijee : I know how to respect the Chair; at the same time 
I expect courteous treatment from the Chair. 

The President : That is not the apology that is due to the Chair. You 
stood up in the middle of ray reply to a point of order and shouted at 
the Chair. 

Mr, Banerjee : If I shouted at all it was because there was an attempt 
to howl me down from the other side of the House. 

A heated discussion regarding the President s ruling as to the point of 
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order raised then followed and the President refused to give a ruli?)g so long 
as the Chair was not obeyed. In the end the Nationalists and Swarajists 
again walked out. Messrs. 0. R. Dasi B. Chakravarti and J. M. Sen 
Gupta were not present in the Council ChamV>er on this day. 

On the 26TH MARCH the Hon. Mr. Donald, Finance Member, reply 
ing to a question regarding the proposed building for the Bengal Legislative 
Council said that the sketch plans prepared by Mr. Greaves, architect, in 
1922 were accepted by the Government of Bengal. The approximate cost 
of the building would be Rs. 22,06,000. The question of proceeding with 
the project had been kept in abeyance ponding an improvement in the 
financial situation. 

In answer to another question regarding the passing of films by the 
Bengal Board of Censors the Hon. Sir Hugh Stephenson said that the 
practice in Calcutta was that when a film which had been passed by another 
IBoard in India was to bo shown the Inspector of Films or one of the Board 
was deputed to see it at the earliest possible inomeot, which was usually 
the first public exhibition of the film. If the Board had previous intimation 
of its unfitness for exhibition in Calcutta, the Board required the exhibition 
to show the film to their Inspector before it was pnblitjly exhibited. In 
the opinion of the Board this practice was working satiirdactorily. In the 
event of a film passsed by a licensing authority in anotbci* Province being 
found objectionable in Bengal, it was open to the Commissioner of Police or 
the District Magistrate to suspend its exhibition, and for the Local Govern- 
ment to prohibit it, and this action bad boon taken in some instances recently. 
The Government of Bengal had boon examining the question of strengthening 
the staff of the Board of Film Censors in Calcutta with a view to improving 
the control exercised by them. 

A few more demands were next voted and the Council was prorogued. 

Swarajists’ letter to the President. 

After last evening's incidents in the Bengal Council the Swarajists and 
the Nationalists did not attend the Council on this day but sent the following 
letter to Sir levari Cotton, the President : 

Dear Sir, — It is apparent from whr.t ioot. place ycstfrilay that, it in impossible for 
the members of the Council to do their duty by their eicetorates, as they arc not permilteti 
Icgitimafe fret-dotn of debate. It appoa’s that Mr. A. (\ Danerjee in the course of his 
speech said : It is a department (referring to the District Intelligence Staff) the 

ostensible object of which is to detect crimes, but we find that in some cases at all event 
its activities were more identified in manufacturiug evidence than in detecting crimes.” 
8ir Itugli Stephenson having objected to that statement, you ruled tliat you could not 
allow it without having heard yourself what Mr. Banerjee had said, and without asking 
Mr. Banorjee as to what he had said. It is clear that Sir Hugh Stephenson made a 
misrepresentation, and although Mr. Banerjee re-stated to you what he had actually said 
you called upon him to withdraw the statement. It is further clear tiiat your ruling^ 
subsequentJy given sljows that your first ruling was wrong. Wc cannot but regard your 
order calling upon Mr. Bauerjee to withdraw as an infringement of the liberty of speech, 
to which '^.very councillor is entitled, and we find it cxtK'mely diflacult to discharge our 
duty as members of the Council if rulings are given in this manner, and if members "who 
insist on their right are treated with such scant courtcHy. Wc liavc further to observe 
that this is not the first time that the members of our parties have taken exception to 
the offensive tone in which they are addressed and the temper displayed by you— (Sd ) 

B. CHAKRAVARTI, on behalf of the Nationalist Party, and C. R. DAS, on behalf of 
the Swarj Party. * ’ 
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Governor's Certification. 

H, £. the Governor of Bengal finally certified the reject- 
ed budget grants by a Communique issued on May 5th. 
1 1 • a y • 

In the eesBion which has just closed the Legislative Council made certain reductions 
in the Budget domandw ior reserved subjects. The rejected items ot expenditure, which 
the Governor has certified as estiontial to tiic discharge of his responsibility for the 
subject, are explained below in the or<iei* of the major heads of the Budget. 

The demand of Rs. 20,05,000 under the head “ 5 — Land Revenue — Survey and Settle- 
ment ” was re<luced by Rs, 2,50,000. 

The increase in the estimated cost of survey and. settlement in 1925-26 was mainly 
due to the provision for the minor settlement operatiouB in the Chittagong district. These 
are necessary because tiie term of the present settlement expires in 1924-25 and the new 
scLticmcnt must be made within five years. Postponement of any part of the programme 
would cause loss, not only by the piolongatiou of the operations but also by the postpone- 
ment of the increase in revenue expected on the completion of the settlement. The same 
remark applies to the operations in the Bakarganj district where Government and tem- 
porarily settled estates are being resettled. No reduction under the bead of minor settle- 
ment operations is possiVile .... liis Excellency is responsible for seeing that economy 
is observed in these settlement operations, in the interest of the landlords and tenants, who 
bear three-fourths of the cost, as well as the general taxpayer. He does not consider that 
it would be consistent with the discharge of that lesponsibility if he were to agree to a 
temporary reduction which would result in an ultimate enhancement of the cost by 
Rs. 2,70,000. Ills Excellency has, therefore, certilied that the expenditure provided tor 
by the demand of Rs. 20,05,000 under the head “ 5— Land Rovrnur — Survey and Settle- 
ment ” 18 essential to the discharge of his responsibility for tiie subject. 

General Administration, 

The Legislative Council reduced the demand for the grant lor His Excellency’s Baud 
from Rs. 82,000 to Rs. 42,000. His Excellency has cousidcred the position created by 
this reduction and has ascei taiued that in order to give effect to it, it would be necessary 
to reduce the strength of the band to one director and 12 musicians. A band of this size 
would be unable to fulfil tlic functions wdiich the present band pertorms on ceremonial 
occasions. On ttie othei hand, it would be larger than is ab&olutCiy necessary for smaller 
functions. His Excellency is saiistied that a director and twenty luusiciaus is the mini- 
mum strength required lor a band capable of rendering music of the class pertormed by 
the prestmt band, and such a band could be maintainui at an annual expenditure of 
Rs. 70,000. The men engaged in the baud are all enlisted soldieiaaml are paid according 
to their rank ; reduction m the cost of the baiui cannot theielore be etfreted in any other 
way than by reducing the strength. If tbc Council is not prepared to vote the turn of 
Rs 70,000 to maintuiu tUe band at its minimum strength, His Excellency will be obliged 
to dispense with the band altogether and to substitute for it a small orchestra. Trovision 
would then have to be made for the occasional hiring of outside musicians for ceremonial 
occaBions, 

As His Excellency is of opinion that these facts were not within the knowledge of 
the Legislative Council when their vote was recorded on the 20th March, he has certilied 
the expenditure of Rs. 14,000 required for a period of six months to cover expenditure at 
the rate of Rs. 70,000 per annum, and has directed that the matter be re-submitted to 
the Legislative Council during the monsoon session by means of a supplementary demand 
for the expenditure of the second half of the year. 

Administration of Justice. 

The demand of Rs. 42,000 for the allowance to the Solicitor to Government 
has been reduced by Re. 18,000. The present Solicitor was appointed, with the sanction 
of the Government of India, with effect from the 14th January, 1925, for a term of tit e 
jears on a contract allowance of Rs, 3,600 per month. The Government Solicitor, in 
addition to the legal business of the Government of Bengal, is required to conduct : — 
{a) The civil legal business of the Government of India at Calcutta, (h) Criminal work 
of an advisory nature for the departments of the Government of India located at Calcutta. 
-(C) The civil legal business of the Government of Assam at Calcutta, (d) Advisory work 
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in cases connected with conveyances and leases of a complicated character referred to him 
by the Legal Remembrancers of the Government of Bihar and Orissa and Assam. The 
Government of Bengal recover Rs. 1,500 a month, / e , Rs. 18,000 a year, from the Govern* 
ment of India and the other Local Governments on the amount of the work done on their 
behalf. The actual cost to the Government of Bengal is therefore Rs. 2,000 a month, 
Rs. 24,000 a year, which is the figure suggested during the debate in Council as the 
correct amount for the allowance payable to the Government Solicitor. Ttie above facts 
do not appear to have been within the knowledge of the im.-mbers of the Council when 
they recorded their votes on the 24th Maroli. 

His Excellency, while agreeing to explore all possibilities of reducing expenditure 
under this ht'ad, it and when a suitable opportunity occurs, does not at present think 
that the business of the Solicitor can be conducted efficiently at a less cost than 
Ks. 3,500 a mouth. His K.xcellency has, therefore, restored the full amount, 

I'olice. 

Of the demands under the head “ Calcutta Folice,” those for travelling allowance, 
Rs. 86,000, and for “ Supplies and St^rvices—Arras and Accouti cmeiits,” Rs* 4,000 were 
refused, while tliat for Superintendence ” was reduced from Rs. 2,40,700 to Ks. 40,700. 
In none of these instances was it asserted that the work of the department could be 
carried on without the provisions in (juestion, and the cuts appear to nave had no definite 
object. The Governor has therefore restored these demands. 

A demand of Rs. 25,600 on account of temporary force for tint Calcutta Police was 
reduced by Rs. 20,000. The arguments for ilic reduction in this case apjiear to have Ijeeu 
based on a comparison with tlic actuals for the preceding year. The increaHe over the 
actuals for the proceeding year is <lue to the employment of an additional temporary 
force, Hie Kxcclieucy has satisiicd himself that the employmeiit of this is inevitable in 
the present circumstances, and find it necessary therefore to restore liie }>rovision. 

In two other cases reductions of Ks. 10,000 each were maile in the demand fot 
Rs. 72,400 for the pay of Deputy and Assistani CoinrnisHioners, which is included in the 
demand of Hs. 2,40,700 for superintendence under lO'esiiiency and in the demand 

tor Ks, 2,50,000 for the pay of sergeantb. These were: both “ jnni{> cots,” not being 
directed against any particular post the woik of which could dispensed with or 
otherwise carried out. The reduction in the latter case ib small m e.ompanson with the 
total demand, but J^udget provision for each of tiiese heads was so hiuly cut on the basis 
of actuals and of the sanctioned force, that the reduced provision is not likely to covei 
the expenditure for the year. His Excellency has, therefore, icsiored t hese two items. 
In the case of a similar reduction oi Ks. 10,000 in t he provision of Ks. 1,73,000 for the 
pay of Inspectors m tlie (''alcutfa Police, if-s Excellency is not sat istied that it will be 
impossible to meet the pay of th ! staff oui of the reduce<I provision, and has therefore 
not restored this item. 
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SUSPENTSIO.'^ OF TRANSFERRED SUBJECTS 

Suspension of Transferred Subjects in Bengal 

Oa the 13th June 1925 the Government of India ‘Gazette Extraordinary' 
announced, with the sanction of the Secretary of State in Council, the 
decision of the Government that the transfer of all transferable subjects in 
Bengal (under Section II of the Devolution Rules) is suspended, with 
effect from that day till January 21, 1927— that is, for the life time of the 
present Council. 

This does not mean that suspension may not be terminated on aa 
earlier date, should the existing Council indicate its desire to secure recon- 
sideration of the position or should its terms of office be brought to a close 
earlier. 

The resolution announcing this said : — 

The decision that the transfer of all transferrable subjects in the 
Province of Bengal shall be suspended from June 13, 1925, until January, 
1927, has been announced, and the Governor-Gencral-in-Councii takes this 
opportunity of stating the reasons which have led the Government of India 
and the Secretary of-State-in-Council to the decision. 

Council And Salaries 

“ The present Bengal Legislative Council met for the first time oa 
January 21. 1924. On March 1924. tlie Council rejected the demand for 
the salaries of Ministers by one vote. A motion which was equivalent to 
a vote of censure had, however, been moved in the same Council on 
February 20, 1924 and had been rejected. The Ministers accordingly did 
not consider the vote of March 24 as a vote of censure, and they were 
prepared to continue in office without salary. 

“ His Excellency the Governor of Bengal also accepted the view that 
the decision of the Council on March 24 did not neccsserily represent its 
considered opinion, either in regard to the personnel of the existing Ministry, 
or in regard to the question whether any Ministers should be appointed 
at all. It was therefore decided to re-submit the matter for the re-considera- 
tion of the Council at its next meeting and meanwhile, Ministers continue 
office. 

Supplementary Demand 

“ A supplementary demand for the salaries of Ministers was placed 
before the Council 011 August 26, 1924 and was rejected by 68 votes to 66. 
The Ministers then resigned, and His Excellency the Governor assumed 
charge of the administration of the transferred subjects under the Trans- 
ferred Subjects (Temporary administration) Rules. 

On February 17, 192.5, the Council by a majority of 75 to 51 votes 
carried a resolution recommending that a provision be made for the salaries 
of Minister in the budget for the year 1925-26. 

Position Defined 

** Nawab Bahadur Nawab Ah Chaudhuri, Khan Bahadur, and Raja 
Manmatha Nath Ray Chaudhry were appointed to be Ministers on March 14, 
1925 and at the same time, an official announcement was *asued to the Press 
of which the following is an extract 

“ In order that there may be no misunderstanding it is perhaps 
desirable to explain in advance what view the Government will take of the 
action of the Council in certain eventualities. If the demand for Ministers 
salaries is again rejected in toto, the Government will regard this as 
an indication that the Council refuses to provide salaries for any Ministers. 
In that case His Excellency will apply to the Government of India to 
re-transfer all the transferred subjects, under Devolution Rule 6, and it 

19(a) 
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this is * done^ Bengal would thereafter be govered by a Governor 4 n-Council. 
Any motion to reduce the salaries of ministers to less than Rs. 3,000 a 
month will similarly be regarded by the Government as a refusal on the 
part of the Council to provide adequate salaries for any Ministers and, if 
carried, will have a similar result, 

U a motion to reduce the amount payable to Ministers by any sum 
between one thousand rupees or two thousand rupees per month is carried* 
it will be accepted by the Government as a figure at which the Council 
desided to fix the remuneration of Ministers. 

“ H a motion to reduce the amount payable to Ministers by a nominal 
^um, between one rupee and one hundred, is carried this will be regarded 
by the Government as indicating a vote of censure on the Ministers, who 
will then resign, and others will be appointed in their place.*' 

Again Rejected 

“ The opinion of Council on their successors can be expressed, either by 
the nominal reduction of one hunderd rupees in cne of the demands for 
transferred subjects which has still to be voted, or, latter when a supple- 
mentary demand is made in the next session, for the nominal sum which 
has been reduced. On March 24, 1925 the Council by a majority of 69 to 
63 again rejected the demand for the salaries of Ministers though, during 
the discussion of the motion for the demand, the Hon. Sir Hugh Stephenson 
made it clear that the total rejection of the demand would be interpreted 
as indicating that the Council did not desire to have any Ministers at all. 

The Ministers then resigned and on March 25, Hjs Excellency the 
'Governor again resumed chaigr ol the administration of the transferred 
subjects, under the Temporary Administration Rules. 

“ The present BAigal Council has, tberetore, on three occasions, decided 
10 provide no salaries for Ministers, though the istue was very difinittly 
put before it on the last cccasicn. it is clear tliat the administration of 
the transferred subjects by the Governor, under the temporary Administration 
Rules, cannot continue indefinitely, as such an arrangement is neitbet 
suitable nor intended as a permanent form of administration, 

“ In these circumstances the Government of India and the Secretary of 
State have no alternative but to accept the thnre expressed desire of the 
existing Legislative Council that there shall be no trhnsfcritd subjects in 
Bengal. For this reason suspension of transfer has been directed for the 
hie time of the present Council, that is up to the 21 A January, 1927, which 
is three years from ifie date on which the Council first met. 
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The Legislative Assembly 

DELHI— JANUARY-MARCH SESSION 1925 

Tlie Winter Session of the Indian Legislature was opened in State at Delhi 
on January 20, 1925 by H. E. the Viceroy in the presence, amongst others, of the 
Prince and Princes Arthur of Connaught and a large and distinguished gathering. 
Lord Reading addressing the members of both Houses of the Legislature 
reviewed the main events affecting India of the past year and made 
the following announcements 

The Q-overnment will soon send an officer to examine the lowlands in Kenya 
for Fndiaa settlement. 

Lord Southborough’s Committee on East Africa has agreed to hear a re- 
presentative of India. 

It is the Government’s intention to appoint an authoritative Currency Com- 
mitee, and if the present movement towards more stable conditions 
continues, the Committee should be appointed not later than a year 
hence. 

In view of the Assembly’s opinion, the Government wull appoint a small 
committee to report on material existing for an Economic Enquiry. 

His Excellency said ho fully approved of Lord Lytton’s a(;tion in certifying 
the Bengal Ordinance Bill and, taking what he described as a wholly 
exceptional course, mentioned that the necessity for the Ordinance had 
been approved of unanimously by both European and Indian members 
of the Bengal Government and the Government of India. 

The Viceroy’s Opening Address 

The Viceroy spoke for forty-five minutes, his speech covering the whole 
ground of Indian political affairs, overseas, beyond the Frontier, and within 
India itself. It was full of the usual platitudes, quite non-committal in such 
important q^uestions as the Natal anti-Indian Ordinance and the Muddiman 
Report, while the only matter which warmed up Lord Reading was the 
Bengal Ordinance which he had suddenly sprung upon an unsuspecting people. 
His Excellency referred to the friendly relations with Afghanistan, improved 
conditions in Wazirisbiu, signs of a trade (revival, the position of 
Indians in Africa where the pendulum had s^viing against Indian interests in 
South Africa and in favour of them in East Africa, the Government’s hope of 
finding a solution of the delicate prolJem of the Natal Ordinance, further 
protection of the steel industry, the proposed increase in the Government’s 
power to ensure the supply of currency on an adequate scale, the Exchange 
question w^hich an authoritative Committee will be appointed to examine not 
later than twelve months hence if the movement towards more stable condi- 
tions in the world at large continues, the labours of the Muddiman Committee, 
and the need for promoting good feeling between the Hindu and Moslem 
communities. The longest and the most important passage in his speech— 
of which it formed about one-third in length—was about the affiiirs of Bengal, 
and the Ordinance. The Viceroy did not traverse ground which had been 
covered before in Calcutta by himself and Lord Lytton. (See Register, 1924, 
Vol II.) He wished to refer to certain aspects of the Ordinance and he 
greatly wanned up as he described the activities which, unchecked, would 
place helpless citizens at the mercy of a pitiless criminal organisation. 

Thi Situation in Bengai. 

Lord Reading’s tone rapidly became one of grave and weighty monition. 
He could not believe that the members of any political party would deny 
that it was the Government's duty to prevent such a condition of affairs. 
He vehemently denied that the terrorist activities could be checked by the 

20 
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ordiaai’y law. It was in complete disro^^ard of the facts. He preceded to 
take what he described as a wholb\ exceptional course m informing the 
Houses that both the European and Indian members of his Executive Oouncil 
had arrived at the unanimous conclusion that the Ordinance was the only 
remedy. Lord Olivier and the Labour Government m Eng and had ooncurr^. 
This part of his Excellency’s speech is given in full below by reason of its 
obvious importance,— 


Said his Excellency 

"It may also become necessary for my Government to introduce to the 
Legislature a measure to deiine the powers of the High ^ Court in relation to 
tribunals and to proceedings under the special Bengal criminal legislation. You 
are aware that His Ex(H:‘llency the Governor of Bengal has exercised the powers 
(‘onferred upon him under the Government of India Act and has certified and 
signed tiie Bill. 1 take this oi)portuaity of stating tliat His Excellency’s action 
in this respect lias my full approval, and that 1 shall support both him and 
his (Tovernment to the extent of my powers in meeting what 1 regard as a 
serious emergency. Inasmuch as 1 have decided to reserve the Act for the 
signification of His Majesty's pleasure, I do not now propose to discuss its 
detoiled provision or the Bill whicii my Guveinineut may eventually seek to 
introduce, should His Majesty-in-Councii signify assent to the Bengal Criminal 
Law (Amendment) Act. 

‘Nevertheless as tliis legislation had its origin in the Ordinance which I, as 
Governor-General in the exercise of the special responsibilities laid upon me, 
promulgated, lot me refer to certain aspects afi'ecting tlio issue of the Ordinance. 
Very full explanations have already l^een ^ given to the public. Inspite, how- 
ever, of the full ventilation wliich the question has received, some important 
aspects of it appear to be still clouded by the mists of misanprehension in tlie 
minds of some sections of the public, and tiie necessity both of my action and of 
the course adopted by the Government of Bengal has repeatedly been 
challenged. 


‘I shall not travel again over the ground covered in my Calcutta spoetdi. As 
the result of nul^ic discussions it is now admitted on all sides, even by the 
most conviiicetl opponents of special mo<asures and special legislation, that a 
terrorist movement exists in Bengal and that widespread conspiracies for violent 
(*rimos have been establislied. The objoi ts whi^di tliese (mspira(*ies have in 
view as a result of their crimes a.'c* also not disputed, it has been pi'oved by 
sad experience that the ordinary law. oven wlum reinforc.ed by the use of 
Regulation 3 in cases to winch it tan be applied, is iiielTective* to stop the 
movement or even to check Us gruwth, and that the progress of the movement 
involves loss of life not only among officials but among innocent citizens 
unconnected witli Government or witii the a:;tiviiios of any political party. 
Yet, inspite of this knowledge of these facts, there has been bitter criticism 
of tlie measures adopted to chc(?k iind cure the evil. 

T find it hard to believe that those who indulge so freely in (criticism have 
ever seriously attempted to think out the eventual implications of the movement 
or earnestly endeavoured to consider the resjionsibilities of Government or of 
the Governor*General in the case. It is hardly conceivable that any thinking 
man can approve of the spread of activities which seek to terrorise the ^xipula- 
tion by breaking down establislied auUiorily through a campaign of mincer of 
olfieials and do not hesitate to destroy innocent victims who (moss their patli 
or to exact reprisals in the form of the lives of those who give evidence or 
infcirmation of ^'ontemnlated outrages. It is obvious that those activities can 
only end, if unchecked, in the paralysis of Goveinment and of law and onler 
and may place the lives and properties of helpless citizens at the mercy of a 
pitiless criminal organisation. 


Disregard of Facts 

1 cannot believe that any member of any political party in India, even if he 
IS opposed, and vehemently opposed, to the Government as now constituted in 
India, would deny tliat it was the^duty of Government to prevent the coming 
to pass of sucm a condition of affairs. But it is urged that the Ordinance was 
not necessary. It is argued that these criminal activities could be adequately 
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chocked by the efforts of the police and the prosecution of the malefactors be- 
fore courts of justice. I wholeheartedly wish that I could subscribe to this 
arf^mont, but I cannot accept it because it is in complete disregard of the tme 
facts. It is essential to remember that we were not dealing with criminals who 
could be arrested and tried for crimes on evidence freely given by persons 
with nothing to fear from their action in giving testimony. We were not dealing 
with the violent and open insurrection of a mob, which could be fought with 
its own weapons. We were on the contrary dealing with widespreM secret 
societies witli many ramifications, which had biken the greatest care to conceal 
their insidious organisations and nefarious plans and were prepared to exact, 
swiftly and secretly, terrible reprisals upon members of their own society or 
members of the public giving information as to their actions. You will doubt- 
less remember that I addressed you on this subject at the opening of the pro- 
ceedings of (he Legislature in January of last year. Thereafter the Government 
of Bengal and my Government were for a long time in anxious consultation in 
regard to measures and every effort was made to cope with the danger by the 
ordinary law, reinforced by such special action as lay within our power. R,e- 
gulation 111 was used for reasons and in a manner I have previously explained 
to this Legislature. These measures, however, proved ineffective and finally 
after exhausting all the weapons in their armoury, the Government of Bengal 
made a request to rny Government. The members of my Government, 
Europeons and Indians, after careful consideration of the evidence and with 
full knowledge of the liistory and character of the local situation, were una- 
nimous in armlyiug to mo to issue an ordinance giving special powers to 
deal with this dangerous emergency. The investigation of the situation did not 
rest there. 

‘Notwithstanding that it was for me to determine whether the Ordinance 
should issue, it is for the Executive to assist in administering its powers. 
Moreover I have, during my term of office, learnt to value the advice of the 
members of my Council and I liave always derived the greatest help from their 
considered opinions. I therefore consulted them. I am well aware that I am 
taking a wliolly ex(;eptional course in giving you this information, but I do it 
advisedly after careful thought. The whole Question was then studied in all 
aspects by the members of my^ Government, botli Europeans and Indians, who 
ariived at a unanimous conclusion that the Ordinance was the only remedy 
available. The situation was then laid before the Secretary of State, including 
the proposals for tlie promulgation of the Ordinance. The wdiole matter was 
submitted to careful examination by Lord Olivier and Ills Majesty’s Govern- 
ment as then constituted. They agreed with the course suggested as the only 
possible metliod of dealing with the dangers facing the peace of Bengal. 

‘You will thus observ'o that my action was not only due to my personal con- 
vi(‘tion of the necessity for it, but that the view taken by mo find also by 
His Excellency the Governor of Ben^l has the support and approval of high 
and experienced authorities, both European and Indian, and was approved by 
the then Secretary of State, 1 have already explained elsewhere why 
the mernhers of the Legislature were not consulted in September last. 
It has since been urged that the Legislature should have been summoned 
again before I took the step of promulgation. In my judgment this 
course was neither in the tarcumstances desirable nor indeed was it 
possible, if the means devised were to prove effective. The responsibility 
was of a nature whicli cenid not be sliared and it would not bo right or proper 
for me to try to share it with yon or to place it on your shpulders. Consulta- 
tion with the Legislature would have meant publicity. The aim w^as to prevent 
crime and to paralyse the activities of the consiuracies. 

Two Essential Features. 

‘Past experience in the Government of India and the conclusions of the 
Rowlatt Committee point to the fact that to check conspiracies of this nature with 
success two features are essential. In the first place, the organisations must not 
know that general action of a special nature is under contemplation against 
them, and in the second place, tlie method of working and the sources of inform- 
ation must not be endangerd, directly or indirectly. Any rashness or careless- 
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ness on these points may make future action entirely fruitless and completely 
nullify the o[)ject to be securecl. If discnssinns in this Legislature bad taken 
place, these conditions could not have been fultilled and the Ordinance would 
have proved futile as a remedy for the disease. 

. ‘There is, I regret to say. a tendency among some sections of public opinion 
in India, to confuse all administrative acts with inflmmcos having reactions on 
desires for polities! progress. The repression of violent crime has, however, no 
affinity with the treatment of aspirations for advance. They have no resem- 
blance in kind or degree and they are phenomena existing on entirely differ- 
ent xdanes. Terrorism no doubt may sometimes batten on a section of political 
thought.^ It may expand like some foul parasite growth deriving strength 
from living sources outside its own entity. It may flourish for a time in this 
conjunction if it can cajole or frighten a politu’al party into acquiesc^ence or 
into encouragement of its activities. 

‘But no political party can continue to live with terror for a friend. The- 
parasite will kill the Iiost. True political pi'ogress can have no lot or part with 
terrorism. Whatever diflereiu-es of opinion may exist hetweim me and ray 
Itovermnent and sections of piiblic opinion regarding the Ordinantte. I trust 
that the members of the Indian Lcgistattit‘(^ will realiwse that mv action was 
taken only after the most (jareful examinalioti of tim xshole situation and with 
the sole object of preventing violent <Timo.'’ 


THK AFiSFAmLY-mLBI-JAXVAirV 

The Assembly first met for formal husitnx's on the 2l'nd .Tatuiary. About sixty 
questions were asked of which the most important wane flu‘ hallowing : QuOvS- 
tions wre asked regarding the rca'^{;ns fuj the I’csig nation (»[ Sir 1). M- Dalai as 
nigh Lommissioner in London, hut Sir Charles limes dc»‘]incd to answer and 
furnish injorination because he said it would he arniinst jnil'lic interest ! Ques- 
tions were also asked about the Taxatirm Coinnhtiec and the way the Govern- 
ment was flouting the Assennhly’s \ct<‘ on the inati*-' to which the Finance 
Member replied liy drawing attention to the Yiivjoy s spe<a*b. whei’cin a 
committee was proposed. The Tiersormel was aniioun 'cd of the Economic 
Enc|Uiry Comimttee which oonsistea of Sir M. Visveswarn.wva as Chairman, and 
Pt. Harkishen Laid and Prof. BiirneP of Allahabad as immibers. The 

object Avas 10 oxamme ihr material at present available for framing an 
estimate of the ec'onomio irc/ome (>f tt;e various classos of tjie j^eople of British 
India, to report on its ad(;quac,v. and tc make rcc'.ommendations as to the best 
manner^ which it may be supplemented, and as to the lines on wliicli a general 
economic survey^ should be carried out, wjili an (‘stimate of tlie expenditure 
involved in giving ^ effect to such recommendations.’' T’ut wdiat tlie Assembly 
and the country desiip.d was that the Kconomic atu! the* Taxation Enouiries 
shoiild he conducted by the same (kmimittce. 1’hc Govoniment how'evor as 
IS its wont, flouted tho Assembly and apiiointed two distinct Committees for 
obvious reasons. 

The Hoiise tlien asreod to the Conimerrf ]\Iemhei ’s motion for election of 

■’ Central Advisory 

Keoistuatiom of trade UNioy Biu, 

tlien introdiieed a little Bill to rennit the len- of foes for the 
inspCotion of wireless installations on ships, and Sir BhnpemJranath Mitra. « 
more imiiortant one to provide for the Besisf ration of Trade Unions Sir Bhunen 
nfTrlL Of (he Bill intented to onconrage the develonSt 

it ''-as a simple melsii^ he S 

and It broke new p-ound m India. The Bill was prepared b resnonk to a 
resolution adopted by the Assembly some four years ago. response to a 

Tim Papke CnmENCY Bill 

The Finance Member’s Paper Currency Bill was tlien introduced Bv the 
of siibstituUng the words “one thousand’’ for ‘‘eight LndrVd^ S fifty ’’^ in^he 
Currency Act of two years ago, tJie Government will invest in the Paper Cu^^cy 
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Reserve up to the maximum of Rs. 100 crores in order to meet seasonal deramds 
for additional currency and so Ruard aiarainst shortness of money and an unduly 
hi^h Bank lato. This measure had been “(?azetted”, so Sir Basil could introduce the 
Bill and forthwith ask the House to hike it into coUvSideration. Ho gave the 
Assembly a lecture on India’s financial problems and on the effect of uie 
War on world prices, but he was not able to obtain immediate approval of his 
substantive motion. After the luncheon interval, which was taken on the , con- 
clusion of Sir Basil’s SH minutes' speech. Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, in a 
critical mood, moved the adjournment of the debate until another day which was 
adopted. 

DELin-23 JANUARY, 1925. 

Next day, after some 20 questions have been put and answered. Sir 
Shivaswann Iyer moved a message of condolence on Mr. Montagu’s death. 
There was feeling STieeehos and touching sympathy expressed from all sides of 
the House and the Ih’csident undertook to convey the message to Mr. Montagu s 
family. The President next announced that Mr. K. C. Ncogy, Mr. M. A. 
Jinnah, Sir P. Thakurdas and Mr. D’arcy l^indsay w^ould form the panel of 
chairmen for the session. 

There were three resolutions on the agenda : (a) transfer of the districts of 
Sylhet and Kachar from Assam to Bengal ; (b) ipipointmeut of a Currency Com- 
mittee, and (e) Constitution of a Rupreme Court in India. Only the first two 
vrere mov(‘d but the discussion of both was adjourned. The first resolution 
was rnoved by Mr. Aney of Berar instead of by Mr. Chanda, who was the main 
spirit behind the rnnvement. Mr. Aney referred to the resolution passed by 
the Assam Council last July that the two districts be re-transferred to Bengal. 
After Government members had opposed the motion the discussion was 
postponed till the September Session at the suggestion of Mr. Ahmed Ali Khan, 

A^^OINT^rKNT of a Citrrfncy Comxuttef. 

But adjournment was also the fate of Mr. Venkatapati Raju’s resolution recom- 
mending the immediate appointment of a Currency Committee with an Indian 
non-official majority and an Indian chairman. After the mover and several 
others had spoken, it was apparent that the debate would, dragon till a late hour 
and as in tliat case, owing to an Executive Council meeting, tlie House would 
be without the Finance Membei'. the debate w^as adjourned and the House rose. 

Sir Campbell RHODES sympathised with the dcvsire for a Committee but he 
\vantod experts on it, Indians if you like, but as experts not Indians. There should 
f>e no attempt to form a paolvod Committee to register 'the pro-conceived ideas of 
the Cotton Green of Bombay or the authors of political [diatribes disguised as 
economic treatises. Tlie restrictions imposed by the mover would, he said, squeeze 
out the PI nance Member from membership of tlie Committee, for thoimperial Bank 
of India and the Exchan^fe Banks must he. represented, and others as well. Sir 
Campbell CTitised Sir Basil Blackett’s mention of a period within which the Govern- 
ment would move to appoint a Committee. That had been done no doubt to 
con(‘iliate (pertain opinion. 

He was sorry that in spite of their past experience the Government con- 
tfun plated legislation by the calendar. Sir Campbell agreed tliat it was wrong for 
India to l*e at the meio^y of the P'inance Member in the matter of Exchange. 
They would not always be certain of liaving so brilliant a holder of that office 
as Sir Basil Blackett, but the time was not ripe for a committee. The mover 
wanted to say it was. It was coming, declared Sir Campbell, but he counselled 
a waiting game. He himself was still on the fence between the advo- 
cates of a sixteen penny and an eighteen penny rupee. Incidentally, he rebuked 
the mover for tlie statement that it was only in subject countries tliat token 
coinage was treated as unlimited tender. What about Eui^land V If the rupee 
were to-day fixed at sixteen pence, five crores of additional taxation would be 
necessary. 

The Finance Member briefly recapitulated the reasons which made the Gnvem- 
mont xStill delay appointing a committee. He had to oppose the motion, but 
the difference with Mr. Venkatapati Raju xvas mainly one of words. The 
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exerts whom the Government wanted would certainly include men who knew 
Indian conditions. He himself disliked gold currency and ventured to differ 
from Lord Meston on that point and he pointed out that it was not necessarily 
a feature of a gold standard, which would exist without there being a single 
gold coin in circulation, lie would like to see India importing more useful 
commodities than gold. 

Sir Purshotamdas THAKUBUAS crossed swords with Sir Campbell Rhodes, and 
^^P^cssed the opinion that in the past Indian currency problems had been badly 
^^^Adled because their solution had been arrived at with too much reliance 

-D ® London and Calcutta, and not enough attention to the view^s 

of Bombay. He did not mind Sir Campbell twiiting him with having used the 
arguments of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. He hoped that that body, which 
t^pparently was seeing the light at last, would continue to express views which 
a man from Bombay could quote with approval. 

Pandit Madan Mohan MALAYIYA followed with a brief speech, fervently de- 
claring that what India wanted was gold, more gold and the revers*al of the heavy 
wrongs inflicted ^ on her by past mistakes. The Pandit did not want to impute 
motives. He believed those mistakes had been honestly niride, but he wanted 
tne Conimittee to be appointed forthwith, to be mainly Indian, and he did not 
care whether the Chairman was an Englishman or not. Prchal)]y ho ought to be, 
so tnat the Committee could have the best cxiiort advice availabh' to guide their 
delibeiation^ He did not think Mi*. Venkatapati Raju would trouble about that, 
11 only the (jovernment would reconsider their attitude on the main issue. 


Sir Alex. Muddiman at this stage proposed an adjearniuent 
accepted and the House rose for tlie day. 


which 


was 


DELEl-26 JAM' ARY. 

The Assembly met again on the 26th wlien the main business on the agenda 
was the Resolution of Sir Charles Junes for the grant of a bounty of ,00 lakhs 
to the Steel Industry for a year and a Supplementary i.,uint of Rs. 25 lakhs 
as bounty up to 80th March 1925. 

Sir Charles INKER liad quite an easy task in proposing that in order 
to give^ effect to Die declared policy of the Assembly and afford aderpiate 
protection to the Indian steel indusu-y a bounty should be paid at the 
rate of Its. 20 a ton on 70 per (‘ent. of Dio tobal weiglit of ingots manufactured 
monthly from pig iron made in India, from ludimi ores, and that the total amount 
of the bounty should not exceed Rs. 50 lakiis in the 12 months ending the 80th 
September next. The (piesticn of the ments of Prote'diou, ho lield, could 
not be discussed, for the Assembly was committed. The point was that 
the policy enshrined in the Steel Protection Act liad broken down owing 
to the heavy drop in th^ price of Continental steel, which, as in Englana 
itself, was a serious competitor with British steel and, therefore, a 
serious competitor to Tatars whose output had been based on British 
specifications. The Tariff Board’s w^aimings of possible violent fluctuations in the 
pnee of imported steel bad been fulfilied. Moreover, as always happened wdien a 
Government talked about protection, there hadbeen unusually heavy imports made 
with the view of forestalling the new duties. These had created large stocks which 
tended to depress prices. The Government put forward the solution of the problem 
by means of bouiiDes because the Tariff Board’s recommendation of increas^ 
dimes would throw on Die consumer an extra burden of Rs. 2 crores, and 
the benefits accruing to Tata's on that account were incommensurate therewith. 
Last year the Government had refused to resort to bounties because they had 
no money. Now the surplus revenue derived from the new duties, partly 
because importers had not been completely successful in their race against time 
and partly because they expected tlic imposition of further duties had b^n 
greatly m excess of the estimates. This decided the Government in resorting to 
a Iiounty rather than increased Protection, especially as the latter would have 
to be on a high scale if it were to be effective. 

The liounty was to be assessed on production and not on sales as they did. 
not want to encourage forced sales at ruinous prices. Their proposal was more 
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generous than that put forward by the Tariff Board. The Ooveminent felt that 
the steel industry had reached a very difficult stage in its existence. It was 
really a national industry and he left sure that the Assembly would support a 
measure intended to lielp that industry to win its way through to assured pros- 
perity. The Commerce Member did not forget to give the shareholders of 
Tata’s a piece of advice. It was public property that a scheme of reconstruction 
liad been recommended by the directors. If the Commny was assisted by the 
Government it was the dutv of the Company to do what it could to help itself. 
Sir Charles did not pretend to express an opinion on the merits of the scheme 
proposed, but he i>oiijtedly observed that some form of reconstruction wavS 
admittedly nocess^iry, and as the country was making some sacrifices for Tata’s 
it was only fair that the sharoiiolders should themselves be prepared to undergo 
the same process to put tlie Company on a firm basis. When the Commerce 
Member sat down amid applause there was a distinct pause and it seemed that 
all that the Chair had to do was to put the motion to the vote. Mr. Joshi, 
however, had an amendment or two on the paper. 

Mr. Joshi’s Opposition. 

These were ruled out of order as tlie President pointed out that he could not 
disemss the merits of Protection and the Indiariisation of Tatii’s capital, Tata’s labour 
and Tata’s directorate, but Mr. Joshi succeeded in getting in most of his points 
and, indeed, was actually admonished for exceeding the time limit. Nor was Mr. 
Joshi less ingenious in his respectful and friendly arguments with the Chair. 
Sir Ouirlos lanes had admitted that the bountv proposal wavS made because 
the policy of Protection had broken down, as Mr. Joshi had said it would last 
year, ^^hy, therefore, could not Mr. Joshi discuss that policy and show that 
the real remedy was nationalisation of the steel industry V Sir Charles Innes 
jiskod for protection of Tata’s, wliich included protection of the shareholders and 
their capitiil. It w^as, in the view of Mr. Johsi, quite relevant to discuss the 
pi’otection which should be afforded to Tata’s workmen who had invested their 
lives in the industry. Seventeen hundi-ed of them had been dismissed and was 
the Assembly going to sit with folded hands and take no steT)s to make the 
grant of tlie bounty conditional on proper treatment of labour ? Otherwise, when 
the matter came up for review in September next they might find that 5,000 
more workmen had been dismissed. But the Chair, admitting tiic cleverness 
with which Mr. Joshi dressed up the w'ord “Protection” in many guises, was 
adamant and reminded him that the House was discussing the protection of 
Tata’s iigainst Belgian competitors, not the protection of the Jamshedpur 
workmen against the Tata Directorate. 

The following is the resolution moved by Sir Cliarles Innes 

“This Assembly recommends of the Governor-Oeueral in Council tiiat a 
bounty should be paid on steel manufactured in India between tJie 1st 
October, 1924, and the 30th September, 1925, subject to the following 
conditions ■ 

(1 ) The bounty should be paid only to firms or companies manufacturing 

mainly from pig-iron made m India from Indian ores, steel ingots 
suitable for roiling or forging into any of the kinds of steel articles 
specified in Part 7 of Schedule 2 to the Indian Tariff Act, 1894. 

(2) The bounty should be paid on steel ingots manufactured by such finns 

or companies and the bounty should be paid at the rate of Rs. 20 a 
ton on 70 pe»’ cent, of the total weight of tlie ingots manufactured 
in each month. 

(3) The total amount of the bounty payable under this resolution in the 

12 months ending the 30th September, 1925, should not exceed 
Rs. 50 lakhs.” 

Tine Resolution Caruted. 

Sir Charles Innes’s resolution was put and carried. 

The Commerce Member then moved that a sum not exceeding Rs. 25 
lakhs be granted to the Governor-General in Council to defray tlie charge which 
will fall for payment during the year ending the 31st March on account of the 
bounty recomended in the previous resolution. 
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Mr. CHAMANLAL at this stage opposed the grant of protection to the 
Tatas. He severely criticised the management of the xatas which lavishly 
distributed dividends to shareholders four years ago without taking into account 
that a depression might como. Tiie company had broken eveiy promise even 
in respect of their labourers. Incidentally lie asked the President s ruling whether 
shareholders of the Tatas who were members ot the House could vote. The 
President following the procedure in the House of Commons, ruled that such 
members 'could vote as matter of right, but as a matter of propriety, it was 
left entirely to the member's personal judgment. 

The second motion of Sir Charles was then agreed to. 

The Bill to amend the Mendiant Shipping Act 1923 for levy of fees for ins- 
pection of Wireless installations of vessels was agreed to without discussion. 


DELHI- 


JANUARY. 1925, 


Next day the Assembly met to discuss non-official resolutions including 
the adiourned debate on the resolution on the Currency Committee. An 
iuteresting feature of this day’s sitting of tlie Asseml)ly was the explanation 
by Sir Basil Ihackett of the Government's opium policy with particular 
reference to the session of the Opium Conferemte and a regular volley of supple- 
mentary" questions which followed from non-official l)onchcs. 


The OriTJM Oiiestiox 

Mr. Campbell, the Government of India delegate to the Geneva 
Opium Conference, had declared again and again at Geneva that he 
represented ‘‘India”, and had resented openly and obtained a record on 
the minutes to the effect that he (*laimed not merely to re]>resent the 
Indian Government, but the Indian people. At the Conference itself 
when the American delegates attempted to bring forth tJieir proposal for the 
limitation of opium cultivation, in ac<?ordance ^ with the medical requirements of 
the world, Mr. Campbell liiinself })iit in, on b<^'h:.i!{ of the Indian 
Government, a definite claim, that this issue sliould not oven be discussed, 
because the Goverurnent of India had made a reservation on Itebalf of “India”, 
and therefore even the discussion of sueli a remedy for tlm opium evil miglit 
endanger the domestic liberties of tlio Indian people, which the Indian 
Government was safeguarding. For noaily three years Mr. Campbell had been 
manoeuvring at Geneva in order to prevent the Amerir^in proposals from being 
acx^epted. He fought against them on the Advisory Coinmitb‘e and in the 
Assembly itself ; and now again he was contending to tlie last limit of decenry at 
the last plenary Chduin Conference, v/hich was summoned tlnally to decide the 
whole question. The Hon. Stephen f^ortm' and Bishop Front of America both 
indignantly disclaimed this pettifogging dealing and(;]aimed in their turn a full and 
fmnk discussion of the whole position, giving the Government of India official 
permission at the end of the discussion, to object and to make reservation, if he 
so decided, on behalf of his own Government. But even this would not satisfy 
Mr. Campbell, and by his obstinacy and obstruction he brought the whole 
Conference to a dead-lock, and throw back for the present the progress of 
opium restrietion throughout the world. 

For three years, this obstructionist policy has been going on. Most un- 
fortunately, Indians them.selves who have gone to Geneva officially under order 
as commissaries of the Indian Government, have become involved in it One of 
those, who was most involved in 1921, was Mr. Sriijvasa Sastri; and Mr. Ha.san 
Imam was hardly less involved in the ye^r 1923, along with the Jam Sahib 
of Jamnagar. 

Original questions on this subject were now tabled by Dr.S.K. Datta. Sir Basil 
Blackett’s written answer stated : “Mr. Campbell’s replacement by Mr. Walton 
is due to the fact that he was called to London and Oroece in connection with 
certain matters requiring his presence there. Mr. Campbell is the British 
representative on the Greek Refugees Settlement Commi.ssion and came to assist 
us m the Geneva Oonferencie only for a short period. Mr. CampbelL did 
not fail to give full satisfaction to the Government of India. Mr Walton is 
Assistant Secretary to the Economic and Overseas Department of the India 
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Office which deals with opium matters and as such is fully conversant 
with the details of the Govcrnmont of India’s policy. The appointment of Mr. 
Walton as an Indian delegate was made by the Secretary of State for India and, 
so far as the Government of India are aware, apart from being asked to pursue 
the accepted policy, ho was not given any specific instructions. The Gfovernment 
of India have nem the newspaper reports. The official reports of the procee- 
dings of the Conference have not yet been received. The Government of India 
will consider the quosiori of placing copies thereof either on the table of the 
House or in the library as soon as they are received. 

'‘The Government of India b.ave nothing to add in regard to the deliberations 
of the lirst Conbu’ence, viz., that convened to consider the continued use of 
prepared opium in the Far East. Burma is the only province in India in 
which opium is smoked to any large extent, but arrangements for rationing 
and registration arfi so comT)ietc and check against the spread of the habit to 
the younger Hurmans so elective as not to leave any room for outside criticisms. 
As regards the second Conference the position is as below. The Government 
of India welcome this oiDoortunity of exr»laining the faxhs. The resolution of the 
pouncil of the League of Nations under which this Conference was summoned had 
in mind not restriction of the production of raw opium and cocoa leaf to amounts 
required for medicinal and scientific purposes only, but the limitation of their 
export for medicinal and scientific purposes, i. e. for the manufacture of drugs. 
The American Delegation, however, iilaced before the Conference a redraft of 
tiie Hague Opium Convention an article of wliii*h requires the contmeting 
mrties to conliue the production of opium to medicinal and scientific purposes. 
Mr. Campbell raised the (piestion of competence of the Conference to discuss a 
matter wliich was not on the agenda. This had not been in the mind of the 
Government of India in taking part in tlie Conference and in respect of which 
tlierefcre he had ruH received specific instructions and though the Conference 
decided against him he reserved the right of the Government of India to raise 
the question again before tlie Assembly of the League. 

Genekal Folic V Of GovEiiNiTENT 

“The general poli(.*.y of tlie Government of India is clear and well known. As 
regards exi)orts they liave no intention ;to export any drugs cr raw materials 
for maniifacluriDg them to countries that do not want them. In fact the Govern- 
ment of India have gone furtiier and refused or restricted exports in some easevS. 
As regards imports, drugs and raw materials for their manufacture cannot be 
imported except under a license issued by the Excise authorities and in prac- 
tice except cluiras (a hemp product) no drugs or raw materials are imported into 
India otherwise than l>y smugglers, exc^^ept for medicinal or scientilic purposes. 
As regards internal consumption the Government of India consider that it is an 
internal question essentially for each country to settle by itself and that it is 
not a matter which could be regulated for India by interaational conventions. 
Excise is in Governors’ provinces a provincial transferred subject and it is for 
Ministers in consultation with their Legislative Councils to determine the policy. 
Then there are the Indian States, the rulers of which have to settle tneir own 
internal policy. Mr, Campbell was instructed to secure the addition of a proviso 
to Art. J of the redraft saving the riglits of the Government of India to 
regulate tlie domestic consumption of raw opium and the Hon’ble Member must 
have seen from newspaper reports that the Indian Delegation acted accordingly. 
The second Conference has recently resumed its sittings after an adioumment 
and it will be convenient to postpone any further statement to a later date.” 

Resolution on Cuerency Committee 

The debate was then resumed on Mr. Raju’s resolution on the Currency 
Committee. The debate itself was not remarkable for any new argument. 
Indeed the resolution was well on its way when Mr, Ramachandra Rao toned 
it down by an amendment to the effect that a Committee be appointed without 
any avoidable delay and with adequate and effe<dive representation of Indian 
interests thereon. The general sense of the House seemed to be against 
this milk and water proposition, but all the same Mr. Jinnah and others sup- 
ported it in order to help in the Committee being appointed at an early date. 
Sir Basil Blackett refused to accept even this generous offer of non-officials, 

21 
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for in speaking on this amendment he said that the Committee which the 
Government contemplated to hring into existence as soon as trade conditions 
permitted would bo enough to meet the demand, llien up rose Patel who 
saw through the game of tlie Government and asked his Madras iriend 

whether m face of the Finance Member’s e(iuivoc*atmn he would still 

adhere to his amendment Mr. Jinnah was now coniirmed of the Government s 
delaying tactics and hinted to Dewan Bahadur liamdiandra Kao in^ tenns ot 
Ml'. iPatel’s reciuest. Mr. Rauiachandra Kao unhesitatingly withdrew his amend- 
ment amidst applause. 

Sir Basil Blackett then realised the mistake, but it was too late. To add to 
his discomfiture tliere was tlie speech of Mr. Jamnadas Mehtta, who had a 
fling at Sir Malcolm Hailey, a former Finance Alember, now Governor of 
the Punjab. Mr- Mehta, whose amendment in favour ol the adoption 

of a gold standard and the establishment of a State Bank had been 

imled out by tlic President, severely condemned the Government policy in 
regard to currency and in a ringing voice lie declared, much to the dismay of 
the Treasury Benches, tliat tlie Government was committing a fraud on India 
when under pressure from Whitehall they spent 40 crores by the sale of reverse 
councils. A person who committed fraud went to jail, but the > inance Member who 
(committed the fraud to the extent of 40 lakhs was now on a provincial , gadi ! 
The House applauded Mr. Jamnadas Mehta while Sir Basil Blackett tried to 
cover the Government weakm^ss by reiuarKing that Mr. Mehta's speech was 
too strong even for the As8eml)ly^ but the tide was turned against the Govern- 
ment. Tlie Awssembly by a majority of 14 votes (*arried xMr. Kaju’s proposition. 

liuLWAY Griev Aiv’cns 

The other resolution moved in tlie Assembly was for the appointment of a 
Committee to make an enquiry into the grievances of subordinate servants of the 
railway vS as to^ their wagOvS, liours of work, etc.. Tlni speecJi with which Mr. 
M. K, Acliarya initiated the del>atc \va.s a strong mse for tht^ appointment of a 
Committee and would have evoked sympathy in :my Quart ;,'r. Mr. N.M.Joshi, in whoso 
hands the interests of labourers arc sale, encounigecl Mr. Arharaya witii a strong 
indictment of the Government policy towards labourers. He rightly asked, wUvS 
it just that when civil servants wlio were drawing fat vsaiarie.s got * their ser\dce 
conditions coniirmed by tlie Secretary of State and by the Briti>sh Parliament, 
the railway servants in India should enter their service on terms which were 
considered to be tcmporai'y and that they should be deprived of even a Commi- 
ttee of enquiry intr» their grievaiicvs But t.'iose ajipeals made no impression 
on the mind of Sir Charios Innes who viewed the r68olution as an appeal of 
discord thrown by Mr. A(*haiya in order to divide the railway adminiwStrations 
from their employees. He deprccjilcd politicians entering the sacred iield of 
railways which, he said, should be free from ptilitics if there w^as to be effi- 
ciency. The iiorror of the Cummeree Alember at the growth of a democratic 
Assembly which was slowly piying into the details of tlie railway administra- 
tion was great, but this did not change the Assembly’s mood. Further discussion 
on the subject was adjourned and the House rose for the day. 


DEBATE ON THE BENGAL OEDINANCE 

DELHI-~28 JANUARY VJJ5 

The Assembly met on the 28 January for the great debate on the Bengal 
Ordinance. There was a tense excitement and the public galleries were j)ackod 
to tiie full. Immediately after ijuestion-timo which was rather dull— 

Mr. DORAISWAMI IYENGAR moved his resolution urging Government 
that steps be taken fortliwith to supersede by an Act of Indian 
Legislature the Criminal i^aw Amendment OrdinanciC 1 of 1924 made and pro- 
mulgated by the Oovernor-Oenerai for and in the province of Bengal. 

Mr. Domiswaini Iyengar said he came from Madras and could not therefore 
be charged with bias cr excitement in dealing M^tth the subject. He referr^ in 
turn to the vanoua speeches of Lord Lytton in justification of the Orffiinanoe. 
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He said that Lord Lytton, in declaring that he was not prepared to give the 
protection of law to those who worked outside the law, was thereby only proving 
the public charge that he had enacted a lawless law. Then again the Governor 
had said that the High Court Judges were not willing to act in the executive 
capacity. On the other hand, H.B. the Viceroy, in addressing this imbecile Assem- 
bly wrongly called Parliament, had assured that judicial opinions of the High 
Court Judges were being taken. 

The PRESIDENT called the member to order for having called the Assembly 
an imbecile body. The President said that he could not allow such an epithet 
to be used regarding this body so long as he presided over it. 

Continuing, Mr. Doraswami Iyengar said that the Viceroy’s speech in Calcutta 
purported to show that the anarchists had nothing in cpraraon witli political 
parties whom His Excellency for the first time credited with constructive work. 
Ho asked whether Mahatma Gandhi and thousands of others who were sent to 
jail wore not charged with the same intentions which were now fastened on 
anarchists. Further, the sneaker maintained that between BOth September when 
the Assembly session ended and 26th October when the tlrdinance was issued 
no political cyclone had occurred, lie did not believe any harm would have been 
done by discussion of the situation in the Assembly. The speaker quoted the 
special provision of the Ordinance about witnesses, that, in ease witnesses were 
murdered or disappeared in the interest of the accused, then a mere scrap of 
paper obtained by a special magistrate would be enough to (condemn the accused. 
He asked whether legislation whicih contained such a provision could stand the 
light of the day in any civilised country. The single murder of Mr. Day had 
moved the Government to these extraordinary actions as if the heavens were 
about to fall. As to the Viceroy, they knew how lawyers were trained to pro- 
duce facts against the accused (laughter)- They knew therefore what to expect 
from a lawyer-administrator. Mr. Doraiswamy Iyengar admitted that the 
announcement about the unanimity of Indian members was a re^plation but one 
of them had already left the shores of India. Another had retired, and a third 
was on the eve of retirement. The speaker further asked how a person like 
Mr. S. C. Bose about whose innocence and character both Indian and European 
opinion was unanimous was arrested. Ho felt that the Assembly ought to have 
been consulted. As for the recrudescence of crime, he said it was due to the 
removal of the gre^t moral force of Mr. Gandhi by imprisoning him. It was 
Mr. Gandhi’s creed of non-violence which had checked the movement. He sug- 
gested to the Government to put Mr. Gandhi in charge of Bengal and see the 
results. (Laughter and applause). 

Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar took his seat after speaking for three quarters of 
an hour. 

[The PRESIDENT reminded the House of the existence of a Standing Order 
which restricted them from reflecting uj)on the actions of the Governor-General 
or the Governors. No doubt on an occasion like this it would be a little difficult 
to cx)mply with the Standing Order without dellec’ting the course of debate, but 
if the members kept on to the standard observed by Mr. Doraiswamy Iyengar 
there would be no necessity for the intervention of the Chair.] 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN said that he had desired to state the Government 
position as precisely and clearly as possible but the mover had made his task 
somewhat dfflcult. He had said that the whole action was taken because of a 
single murder of Mr, Day and had ignored that there was a bristling history 
of crime behind the Government’s action. The fact luid been fully given in the 
statements issued by the Viceroy and the Government of Bengal. The con- 
spiracy existed for a long time from 1908 onwards till it was finally crushed 
and the movement was broken by action of the kind which was now being taken 

f ainst a similar movement. The germs of the movement which were there 
ough paralysed took foot in 1923. During this year attempt on the life of Mr. 
Te^t, the Police Commissioner, was discovered; a series of outrages, dacenties 
and murders including that of Mr. Day showed there was an organised conspii'acy 
behind the movement and that it was in possession of dangerous type of 
revolvers and bombs. In March a bomb factoiy was discovered by accident and 
the discovery of bombs at Faridpui’ showed that the bomb-making was not confined 
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to Calcutta. In July “Red Bengal’’ leaflets were distributed at the town hdl 
meeting, He read the text of a leaflet which threatened to “despatch forthwith” 
all those 'who took part in the prosecutions. That the men who led this red 
leaflet movement were not ignorant but worked witli great intclligonce, was 
shown by the discretion they used in issuing these leaflets, j hese were, fpr 
instance, served on Die Judge, Standing Counsel and witness avIio took pai’t m 
the Maniktola Bomb case trial. Later the body of a youth who had become 
approver was found murdered, mangled and mutilated on the railway line. 
There were then a series of outrages wdiieh sliowed that the ton'orists did not 
hesitate to murder men like dogs who stood in their way or disclosed their 
secrets. 

The assassin, the Home Member warned the House, was an extraordinarily 
diflTicult man to deal with. It was impossible to protect even the highest m the 
land. Under such circumstances to have come and asked the Asseinbl^y to sanc- 
tion die men,sures necessary would have paralysed tlie course of Government 
activity against terrorist associations. He also informed ihc House thaf between 
July and the issue of the Ordinance six further attempts at murder were made 
but they were frustrated eitlier by the timely action (*f the iiolice or purely by 
accident (he would say, by tJie hand of Providence). Jt was in the highest 
interest that he should not disclose the name of these six persons, whose lives 
were in danger. It was wlien the situation was thirs deteriorating that the 
Government decided to act. “Some say wo v ere iiiemature in taking action. 
1 say, yon may gamble with your o'v^m liK but is it justifiable to gamble with 
the life of otliers ? At least the Goverument, whose sptjlvesmau t am, does not 
think so”. 

As for provisions of the Ordinance, the Vi(^croy had already assured them that 
it would not in any way toucJi the liberty of citizens so iong as they did not 
take part in the terrorist movement. The Home Member confessed surprise at 
criticisms of the mover against special provision about tlic evidem e of those 
who might bo iiiuidered or might disappear in tliO inteivsfs of the accused. 
This, he thought, should have been least objectiona'ule. As ftu’ locking up ,the 
accused without bringing them for trial, his own training was against sucJi action. 
The Governor of Bengal, a man of Lord Lytton s ability and imderstanding, 
could not like it. As for the Viceroy, he, au ex-(.diict Ju.^^iice of England, 
liberal in politics, liberal in ideas and liainod in the best school of the English 
bar and one who was not a bureaucrat dried up by the sun of India (laughter), 
could not have liked such a course. Indeed no one among the members of the 
Government liked it. He would y)ut it on tlie lowest ground : they could not 
have liked to see an agitation tigainst ilieir action if they could have avoided 

Then tlicre was the charge that tlie Government action was din^eded against 
parties. He read from the provisions of the Ordinance showing that it was 
aimed only at those who were connected with the pa^'ty violenc^e. The Home 
Member regretted the remarks made by tlio movei' about the Session Judges 
who examined the cases. He asked whether the hi^dory of British administra- 
tion justified the cliarge that men of the T>osition of Session Judges should, wdth 
out satisfying themselves, sign a deatli 'wanant whi(*h had fdready been pre- 
paid by the Executive. Continuing, he said : “Jl tlie argument is that under 
no circumstances and under no conditions are power of this nature to be given 
to the executive, I entirely difTer from that. There comes a time when the 
safety of the State is the only law and that time was coming close in Bengal. 
There is a time when the State must eitlier grapple with the forces of terrorism 
or go under.” Could any one in Ms senses think that .before dealing with these 
conspiracies the Government must have come to tlie Assembly and discussed 
the proposed arrangement ? 

Mr. Rangaswamy IYENGAR How do they do it in England, Sir ? 

Home Member :~Such occurrences there are rare. It was a reasonable 
question for them to ask when were the accused to be brought to trial. That 
was the question he asked himself, but as every lawyer member would know, 
the most eflectivo witnesses in such cases were approvers, but if the approvers 
were to be produced they would be either murdered or they would nave to 
be perpetually expatriated to save their lives. The Home Memter added ; “If 
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I were an approver, I would hesitate under these circumstances before taking 
any risk’. Whenever possible the accused would be brought to trial. 

The next question, he said, might be as to how long these men were to be 
kept in jail. Ilis reply was that, so long as it was in public interest to do so 
and not a day longer. (Laugliter in non-official l)enches,) The Home Member 
emphatically declared that the Government action had already given terrorists a 
mde shock. It had dislocated their organisation and liad gone far to crush the 
movement. Unless the terrorism was terminated, he could not let his police 
officers and men come forward to give evidence to share the fate of the man 
whose corpse was found mangled at the railway line. 

The Home Member next paid Ids tribute of admiration to the police of Bengal, 
particularly that in Cal(‘.utta, for their work. He also recognised the assistance 
rendered in Bengal by the public including coolies in arresting culprits, which 
spoke well of the (*itizens or Bengal. 

The Home Member further asked : '‘Do you think repressive measures will 
arrest politiwil progress ? Look at the Irish State whore they had to resort to 
measures at which people in the country might have revolted”. 

Mr, GOSWAMI They forced the Government by the use of arms. 

Concluding, the Home Member pleaded that even if the Assembly repudiated 
that Government\s action “You must agree with us that poiitif^al progress will 
1)6 obstructed by terrorism, that the most criminal enemy of the country is the 
man who advises terrorism to be the path to political progress”. (Loud and 
prolonged applause.) 

Mr. BEPIN CHANDRA PAL was the first to speak after the Homo 
Memlier. He admitted that in Bengal there was a movement of revo- 
lutionary patriotism. It owed its origin to the partition agitation. It owed 
its existence to two forces, namely, the will of the people to freedom and the 
will of domination of representatives of the Imperial power in India, The 
Goyernmont adopted certain harsh and unnecessary measures and these 
inhaled the youthful intelligentsia of Bengal. Honourable gentlemen like Aswini 
Krirnar Datta and Krishna Kurnara Mitter were arrested and kept in jail without 
tria* or any other process of law. There could have been no reasons of State 
to keep them in jail. If such was the pa^h experience, how were they to believe 
that thei'e were reasons of Stale against those now arrested and imprisoned 
Avithout any evidence having been mentioned against them, except of course the 
statement of the Goverument ? Mr. Pal referred to the evidence brought by 
the police iu corineciioii with the Kona Murder. Every one knew that the 
man who confessed that lie had driven some motor car from the place 
of occurrence to a ('ertain village was asked to drive a car which he failed 
to handle, (liaughter.) This was the kind of evidence bixiught by the police 
against those whom they suspected. Mr. Pal, howevei, admitted that there kad 
been murders and dacoities, nut where was the evidence, he asked, that they 
wore actuated by politic‘al motives. No doubt the murder of Mr. Day convinced 
him that there was real recrudescence of crime in Bengal. Mr. Das 
frankly admitted it,. Sir Alexander JIuddiman said they knew the existence of 
conspiracy long ago, but what were the Government doing at that time to 
suppress the crime ? Why did the Government give latitude to anarchists to 
carry on their propaganda ? Why did they not take measures to prevent the 
circulation of poisonous literature ? What then was the use of promulgating 
this Ordinance now ? “Were you trying to make up a case so that you might 
take into your hands these extraordinary powers not only to put down real 
political murder, but also j)revent development of propaganda for legitimate 
freedom in this country ? We are iinxious to put down this political anarchism 
but you make it very difficult to do so, for by your Ordinance, you have created 
widespread sympathy for anarchists. It is public sympathy which feeds 
criminals and your unstatesmanlike action has added to that sympathy.” 

Proceeding Mr. Pal said it was true that the Government of Bengal feared 
that the lives of some of their officers were in danger, but, asked Mr. Pal, 
what public men were there in India, or in England, or any part of the world, 
who "were not threatened with these things at some time or other, In fact he 
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was actually shot at during the days when the^ Age of Consent BDl 
caused agitation in the country. He was one evening writing something and 
from another street a shot was fired which struck the gas post near him and 
he did not know where the bullet wont (laughter), but he kept a oool head. 

Sir Alexander MUDDTMAN \Vliy did not you give information ? 

Mr. PAL : I did not know the murderer. What was the nm of giving 
information to the police who would give me trouble and inconvenience 
(laughter) ? 

Proceeding Mr. Pal said that if Ihe murders were committed by men in the 
street, murders which clearly could not be said to have miy pontual object 
beliind them, then, surely, those who had power in tlieir liands should take all 
these things as pari of their day's work and not take extraordinary laws with a 
view to protect themselves from tlieso occ*asional and a(‘cidental criminal acts. 
He appealed to the Goveniiuent to release those men who have been arrested 
and thus bring pea(*e to Bengal w^hich she badly needed in the great task of 
the building up of the nation. Let the ordinance be repealed, or at any rate let 
there be an asuranco that the measure would not be worked in the spint in 
which Bills of this kind were enforced. Lot tliese persons be released and 
then there would be peace in Bengal. The Oovornraent should without delay 
fulfil the political aspirations of the peoide and then the situation would be 
such that no anarchical conspiracies would find any place in India. 

At this stage Mr. Jinnah said that there was a strong feeling on this question 
in the House that full oppoitiinity should be given tn the debate. He appealed 
to the Home Member to allot another official day or at least to agree to have 
this discussion carried over to a non-official day. 

Sir. Alex, Muddimin expressed difiicmlty to allot an official day, but he had 
no objection to a non-official day being utilised. 

Sir B. N. MITRA, Member for Industries and f/abour, said he was one of the 
young members of the House wdio joined it after the Oi’dinance had been 
promulgated. Mr, Uoraisw^ami Iyengar liad insinuated that two members of tho 
Viceroy’s Executive Gouncil subscribed to the poficy of the Government 
wnth out giving the subject the care which it deraancicd l^e-ause they w^cre about 
to leave the Cabinet. 

Mr. Dorai>swanu IYENGAR ;~That is more than what 1 mean^ (Jjaughter.) 

Sir R. N. Mitra :-~I wish Sir Mahomed Shafi were lieiy to del end his action, 
but I feel it incninbent u))on me to repudiate the insinuation- ,1 have not the 
slightest doubt that Indian members vsulj.scribed to the ]>o]icy after due con- 
sideration of the fads of the case. Sir Alexander Muddimau has already^ told 
you about the existence of the terrorism movement in Bengal. Mr. Pal himself 
admitted it, btit I may be pardoned if I say diat Mr. Pal was somewhat 
inconsistent. I^rst of all, he a^-ciised the Government f(n“ their not taking 
a(dion against those who spread leaflets and then he accused the Government 
for taking this action. This is inconsistency. Mr. Pal w^ants to know ihe 
evidence -whicli compelled the Government to take this extreme step. Disclo- 
sure of that evidence would lead to more murders. The reign of terror was 
there in Bengal and it w'as necevssary to protect innocent people, especially the 
innocent youths, from being terrorised into imbibing revolutionary ideas. I 
don’t see how the Assembly can take exception to that action. Mr. Pal has a 
suspicion, not about the measure itself, but about the machinery which will 
work the measure. If that is so, the discussion really becomes one of improving 
the sui)ordinate police in Bengal and not a discussion on tlxe merits of action 
taken t)y the Government ! ! 

Mr. RANGACHARIAR supporting the resolution olijectcd to the use of 
the expression “revolutionary patriotism” to describe the anarchists. It was 
neither revolution nor patriotism. Crimes which were brought to light 
were secret anarchical assassinations. It was the duty of every right- 
thinking man to di8S0(‘iate himvself openly, publicly and unamuiguously 
in this matter. There was no riglit-thinking man who liad any secret inward 
or outward sympathy with this movement. He was glad to hear Sir Alexander 
Mnddiman saying that ignorant masses were helping the Police to arrest crimi- 
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jials and in suppressing crime. That was also the disposition of the people in 
other parts of India. But Lord Reading and Lord Lytton liad unfortunately lent 
their hand to a misguided cx)urse of action and thereby they were undoing 
the good work begun when the Montford Scheme of reforms was inaugurated 
by the Duke of Connaught with the words “autocracy is dead”. The Govern- 
ment had deliberately chosen to distrust and mistrust the legislature in the 
matter. This House should not have been ignored in such an important matter 
and the Repressive Lav^s Committee had advised the Government that it was 
far bettor to tjnst the legislature and take the risk than igooie that body. 
The Government could at least have consulted the standing advisory committee 
attached to the Home Department of which he (Mr. Kangachariar) believed he was 
a member. Ho asked why this committee was not ecnsulted wlien they were 
in Simla last September and at which time correspondence must have passed 
between the Government of India and the Secretary of State on the situation 
in Bengal. The action of the Government was therefore a slight, an undeserved 
slight, to tlie Legislative Assembly, Had any member of the Assembly 
at any time disclosed the secrecy which was confided in him ? He (Mr. 
fhingachariar) wavS a member of the Frontier Committee and privileged to 
see several secret documents. Could it be said that he had abused the t^oniideuco 
reposed in him? The action of the Government was, Mr. l^ngachariar 
c/implained, un-British and safeguards provided in the 0]*dinance weie 
illusory. Was Bengal so honeycombed witli anarchical organisations tliat without 
such an objectionable measure they could not carry on the administration? 
Mr. Rangacliariar thought that this could not be so. If the Government ignored 
the Assembly, then this Assembly also should ignore them. (Loud Non-official 
applause.) if the Government would give all facts concerning the serious 
nature of the anarchist movement in Bengal, then he (Mr. Rangacliariar) 
woiid go beyond the bounds of party discipline and sup[)ort Government in 
tlieir measure. 

Col. CRAWFORD, the represea tativ^e of the European Association, 
speaking on the resolution said that tlie grant to the executive of 
extraordinary powers of the nature of the Ordinance was more repugnant to 
his community, witii their long tradition of freedom and personal liberty, than 
it could ever be to any otiier member of this House who had but learnt the 
mcjining of freedom under the proh^ction of the British flag. The c.ommimity 
took special steps to assure themselves that the measure was essential for the 
protection of freedom and personal liberty. The danger to freedom and per- 
sonal liberty from the terrorist movement was hir greater than any that 
c'ould come from the hands of the Government. Those who pleaded for the 
rights of criminals could not surely re^ilise the results tliat must arise should 
that pleading prove successful. The feeling amongst his constitueuts in Cal- 
cutta at the failure of the Government to take action against those who would 
interfere with the lawful liberties of citizens has run very high, :though sober 
counsels had prevailed. Tlie (iovernment of India sliould realise the strength 
of public feeling and not ignore dangerous possibilities arising from the 
reckless murder of innocent Europeans in public-, streets, but of greater impor- 
tance were the dangers tliat arose from attempts by Russian Bolsheviks to 
exploit the revolutionary movements in India wherever found ! ! ! 

After rolling on such rigmarole and referring to the Cavmpore Bolshevik 
conspiracy c^:ise and Hie leallet issued by two members of tlie All-India 
Congress (’nmmittee at Belgaum over the signature of the Communist M, N. 
Roy, Col. Crawford said that if the resolution was accjoptod, then this House 
would be deliberately playing into the hands of Russian Communists ! ! Much lip 
service had been paid to non-violence. Many resolutions had been passed con- 
demning anarchy and terrorism but the authors of the notorious Serajgimg re- 
solution and those who supported it at Nagpur* and Ahmedabad could not escape 
responsibility which history attached to them. 

Col. Crawford said the Government of India was not wise in appointing the 
Repressive Laws Committee and in acting on them advice in the repeal of 
measures introduced for the special purpose of dealing with the menace of 
this nature, before they had taken steps to provide temselves, under the new 
constitution and through this House, with powers adequate to cope with such 
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einemeHcies. The vacillating policy of the Ooverniuent of India and the 
late Secretary of State had much to answer for. iLaiighter.) As one who had 
some experience of intelligence work, Col. Crawford emphasised that secrecy 
was essential to, success in such cases and pointed out that there were proper 
safeguards provided in the Ordinance against possible miscarriage of justice, 
and further, the Government of India were going to introduce a Bill enabling 
those aiTested under the Ordinance to appeal to tlie, High Court. 

The voting in the Bengal Council, said the gallant Colonel, on the Criminal 
Law Amendment Rill was unconvincing. Sir V. C. Mitter, who opposed 
the introduction of the Bill, did so on grounds that were so iJlogi(;al 
as to ruin once for all his reputation as a statesman (laughter). There 
was a large volume of public opinion in Bengal, if not exactly vocal, 
silently grateful that the Government had at last seen lit to take action 
against anarcliists. If it was true, as the Home Member himself admitted, 
that Mr. Subasli Chandra Bose was connected with the revolutionary 
jiiovement, both prior to and subseciuent to his appointment as Chief Exccutiyo 
Officer, then he i*ouId not understand how the Government could have given its 
sanction to his appointment. 

Proceeding, the Colonel said, none of his comiunaity believed that the 
Government could be run continuously by use of emergency powers of this 
nature. The Government must take txiriy steps to remove tlie real clause of 
the trouble and every one must help to bring about such a state of affaii-s 
that would shorten tlie life of tlie Ordinance. The root cause was discontent 
arising from economic causes. He appealed to Indian Icadeis to change the 
course of activities of Indian youth into channels that would benelit India. 

Mr. JINNAH, wlio spoke after (hdonel Crawford, rolerred to the Viceroy's 
speech justifying Government not having cox.snlted the Legislature over the 
Ordinance and said that if the responsibility of administration could not bo 
shared with the Legislature, the position ol this House was worse than that of 
an advisory body. Ho could net ( onceive of any country where a measinc 
of this description would be tolei-ated and the guilty wei'o put in one cate- 
gory. Under this Ordinance, if he we?’e to be a ^atizen of Calcutta, ho 
should have to owe his allegiance not to His Majesty, but to Mr. Tegart, Com- 
missioner of Police. Mr. Jinnah also objected to the Ordinance on the 
ground that no evidence had been put forward showing that a state of emei’- 
gency had arisen. If the Government wauled to get rid of violent crimes 
then there must be good Government, i.e., Government responsible to the re- 
presentatives of the people. If tiiey in tli*3 Assembly wore not considered as 
interlopers and if the Govornmeot would like to follow their advice, tlien he 
would say “revise your policy, come down from your high pedastal, discuss 
with us on etjual terms as to what India wants and p>cet us reasonably and 
then tliis terrorism will be destroyed.'^ 

Mr. AMARNATH DUTTA declared that Government’s aedion clearly show'^ed 
that it was directed against the Swaraj Party. He spoke of his experience in 
his district of Burdwan where Government offlc.ers exercised influence by 
threats against the Swarajist members being returned to local boards. What 
was true of Burdwan was true of other districts. He asserted that the Govern- 
ment had taken Mr. Das’s diagnosis of the disease, but did not accept his 
remedy. 

The debate was at this stage adjourned and the House rose. 
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DELHt—aOTH JANUARY 1925 

On the 30th January, after interpellations, some exchanj^e of views 
took place about the day for the continuance of the debate on Bengal Ordi- 
nance. Eventually the President agreed on the suggestion of Pundit Motilal 
Nehru to dispense with the question hour on Thursday, the 6th February,, 
and thereby allow the House to resume debate on the Bengal Ordinance, 

Non-Official Bills 

Sir. H. GOUR then moved his motion to rocmomit his Age of Consent 
Bill to the Select Committee. This was agreed to. 

Sir. H. GOUR next moved for a Select Committee on his Bill to provide 
for the better maiiagomoiit of Hindu religious and charitable trust property,, 
and for oijsuring the keeping and publication of proper accounts in respect 
of such properties. The motion was carried by 53 votes against 39. 

Dowan CHAMANLAL moved that his Bill, iriaking provision for the 
weekly payment of wages to workmen, domestic servants and other em- 
ployees, bo referred to the Select Committee. 

Sir B. N. MITRA moved that the Bill be circulated for eliciting public 
opinion. Mr. Chainanlal had no objection to public opinion being ascertained. 

Mr. NKOGjY then moved for the consideration of his Bill to amend the 
Railway Act in order to prohibit the reservation of compartmerits in Railway 
trains for the exclusive use of persons belonging to any particular community, 
race or creed, Eventually, the motion for consideration of the Bill was 
carried, fifty voting for and thirty six agaiiust it. The Bill was also jiassod. 

Mr. N, M. JOSHI then moved for reference to a Select Committee his 
Bill regulating the employment of women in factories, mines, etc., sometime 
before and somatiine after confinement, and to make payment of maternity 
benefits. Sir B. N. Mitra wanted an adiournmont of the discussion which wa& 
granted. 

DELHI— 2ND FEBRUARY 1925 

A heavy ofiicial legislative programme appeared on the agenda whou 
the Assembly met on the 2iid February. The majority of questions wore put 
by Dewan Charaanlal, Mr. Gayaprasad Singh and Mi*. Amarnath Dutta. The 
questions mostly asked for information on Railway matters and the position 
of Indians in Mauritius, 

Paper Currency Act Amendment Bill 

Further consideration of the Paper Currency Act Amendment Bill waa 
resumed by Mr. d MEHTA who moved for the appointment of a Select 
Comraitteo. Ho said that newspaper report during the past week including 
Mr. McKenna s speech in favour of a Gold Standard must have afforded 
unpleasant reading to the Finance Member, Mr. Mehta said that since 1920, 
when the Government fixed the 2 shillings ratio, there had been a contraction 
of currency to the extent of 50 croros. Added to this was the loss of another 
thirty crores of currency, and such a position had boon characterised by the 
Finance Member as healthy. It was, no doubt, healthy from the point of view 
of the importer from Manchester. It wm-s healthy for Government remittances, 
and for those who wanted to remit salaries to England. It was healthy for 
foreign interests ; but it was ruin to the producers of the country. Then 
22 
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again, Indians had always protested against the Secretary of State keeping 
more funds than he needed. The proposed Bill suggested a remedy which 
would only put that Whitehall Moghul in still greater funds than he needed. 
The remedy proposed was, therefore, wrong. 

Sir Campbell RHODES moved the following addition to clause 2 of 
the Bill: 

“ Provided that the value of created securities included in the said 
securities at the price at which they weie purchased shall not exceed 
500 million rupees.’' 

Mr. V. J. PATEL, who had also given notice of an amendment on the 
lines of Sir Campbell, urged the Finance IVlember not to lepeat his recent 
practice of utilising the interest on securities for balancing his budget. This 
interest, he said, should be utilised for righting off created securities. 

Sir Campbell Rhodes’ amendment was adopted, and the Bill, as 
amended, was passed. 

Official Bills 

Sir Charles INNES next moved that the Bill to provide for the better 
regulation of cotton ginning and cotton pressing factories bo referred to a 
Select Committee. The motion was passed, with the addition to the 
Committee of Mr. Fleming. 

On the motion of Sir Alexander MTH)1.)1MAN, the Bill to repeal certain 
enactments whereby breaches of contract by laborers were made punishable 
under the criminal law was taken into consideiation and passed without 
discussion, Messrs. Joshi and Chamanlal thanking the Government for this 
salutary measure. 

Salary of Assembly President 

M r. GRAHAM introduced the Bill to determine the Salary of the 
President of the Legislative Assembly. 1’he Bill proposes a salary of 
Rs. 4,000 per mensem, Mr. Graham pointed ont that this was a tentative 
figure, proposed as a basis of discussion. The Legislative Assembly would, 
in considering the measure, see that the President of the Assembly got more 
than what Presidents of local IjCgislatures might get. 

Sir Basil BLACKETT then introduced the Bill to amend the Income-tax 
Act of 1922. He said that difficulty hud been felt in assessing individually 
supertax partners in registered firms where there had been a change in. the 
constitution of the firm owing to one or more of the partners retiring, and new 
partners being taken into the firm, or a change for any other reason in the 
.share of profits to which individual partners are respectively entitled. 

DELHl-^3RD FEBRUARY 1925 

On the 3rd February, after interpellations, Mr. JOSHT resumed bis 
speech on bis motion for a Select Committee on his Bill to confer maternity 
benefits to women laborers employed in factories and mines and on those 
estates to which the Assam Labour and Emigration Act, 1801, applies. 

Sir B. Mitra moved for the circulation of Mr, Joshi’s Bill. This 
was put and carried. 

Non-Official Bills 

A somewhat prolonged legal discussion took place on Dr. Gour s motion 
ior a Select Committee of his Bill amending the Special Marriage Act. 
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The object of the Bill, said Dr. Gour, was to remove an anachronism. Ho’ 
said that the Majority Act fixed 18 as the age of majority, while, under the 
Special Marriage Act, no person could marry upon the age 21 without the 
consent of the father or guardian. Thus, a person who attained 18 years, 
but had no father or guardian, could not marry until the age of 21, He 
wanted to remove this anomaly. 

Mr. Tonkinson moved for the circulation of the Bill. This was put 
and carried. 

Dr. GOUR also introduced his Bill to declare the right of Hindus to make 
settlements of property by way of trust in favor of their families, children 
and descendants. 

Mr. Kumar Sankar RAY next introduced his Bill to amend the Medical 
Degrees Act with a view to confer on the Provincial Legislatures the power 
to permit Universities, Medical Corporations, examining bodies and other 
institutions to confer any title or qualification signifying fitness to practice^ 
Western Medical Science 


Repeal of Repressive Legislation 

Mr. PATEL asked for leave to introduce his Bill to repeal certain 
special enactments supplementing the ordinary criminal law. The enactments 
his Bill proposes to repeal are the Bengal Regulation of 1818, the Madras 
Regulation, 1819, Bombay Regulation, 1827, the State Prisoners' Act, 1850, 
the Punjab Murderous Outrages Act, 1867, and the Prevention of Seditious 
Meetings Act, 1911. Mr. Patel said that a convention had been established 
that ordinarily the introduction of a Bill should not be opposed, and he 
hoped that the Homo Member would observe that convention. He said 
that the Assembly had recommonded the repeal of repressive measures, but 
when the Government brought forward no Bill, he thought he might assist 
the Government by bringing forward his repealing Bill. (Laughter). 

Sir A. MUDDIMAN, the Home Member, in a speech full of warmth 
and vigour opposed the introduction of the Bill. Ho said that he was 
surprised that Mr. Patel included in the Bill the Punjab Murderous Outrages 
Act, which gave the Executive power to restrain homicidal maniacs. Would 
Mr. Patel also withdraw the regulations giving the North-West Frontier 
Government power to protect their officers who were daily risking their lives 
for the safety of India on the Frontier against fanatics with murderous 
tendencies ? Mr. Patel would use the ordinary law. Of what use, asked 
the Homo Member, was the ordinary law in such circumstances? 

Then turning to the Bengal Regulation and similar measures the Home 
Member said that he did not like the Regulations which give power to the 
Executive to take away a man's liberty without bringing him to trial ; but 
ruling a country of 300 million people the Executive could not afford at the 
present time to dispense with that power which had been used for the benefit 
of the peaceful inhabitants. His predecessor. Sir Malcolm flaily had prophesied 
the present situation in B(3ngal, At one time when he was away from the 
Government ho pooh-poohed some of the fears of Government officers. 
But when ho himself entered the Home Department he fully realised the 
reality of the menace. He referred to the inflammatory leaflets which were 
being circulated all over the country. With considerable force Sir 
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-Alexander said that he did not believe that anybody in the House looked 
forward to winning freedom by overthrowing the existing social system by 
wading through blood to a bank which could never be reached. But there 
were people trying to raise such a movement in India with help from outside, 
and he was surprised that the Government was asked to deprive itself of 
the power to deal with these enemies of India. “Lot us have our own 
quarrels in our own way/^ exclaimed Sir Alexander, but let us bo united 
against the enemy from without.’^ 

Pie (Sir Alexander) would road to the House a pamphlet which was being 
circulated widely among the students. At this Mr. Kanga Iyer shouted that he 
had received it, too, and saw nothing objectionable in it. Perhaps Mr. Iyer 
had circulated it, humorously suggested the Home Member. There was 
jeering from the Swarai'ist benches when Sir Alexander read to the House some 
of the passages from the document in his hand. He quoted one which in 
the name of Indians freedom incited Indians to revolt by making the 
inflammatory suggestion that 1 ho P^aiglish and Indian officials of a “foreign 
Government” were committing outrages on the women of India. The passage 
led to the merriment of the House and the Swarajists ironically cheored and 
jeered. In the midst of the uproar Mr. B. C. Pal asked whether Sir 
Alexander could prove that the pamphlet was imldisbcd by the revolutionaries 
and insinuated that it was circulated by other sources The Home Member 
indignantly challenged the Bengal member to make his insinuation clear. 
Did he suggest that the Governmeiit had issued the pamphlet? “Not the 
'Government, Mr. Pal retorted, “but, as Sir Eoginald Clarke had recently 
stated, the agents proi:ccattvTs, who are tlm servants of the Government.*^ 
With the utmost indigr.ation Sir Alexaridor Muddiinan repudiated the 
monstrous suggestion. The upror incjcaseti but it was quickly stilled by 
the President. 

The motion was then put and the Bill was introduced by 50 against 
40 votes. 

Other Bills, 

Sir Purshottamdas THAKUKDAS asked for leave to introduce his Bill 
to amend the Indian Coinage Act with a view to restore the exchange ratio 
of 1“4 and reverse the legislation of 1920. The Bill was introduced. 

Mr. V, J. PATPjL next introduced, without discussion or opposition, his 
Bill to amend Section 124. A. I.I\C., with the object of making punishment 
under this Section and omitting the punishment of ti ansportation for seditious 
offences. 

Sir Harisingh GOUR introduced tw'o Bills for amending the Transfer of 
Property Act. The object of one is to define the word “ attest ”, and the 
other Bill proposes to remove certain doubts as to the right of a person to 
effect a transfer of property otherwise than provided by the Transfer of 
Property Act. 

Mr, Harichandrai VISHINDAS introduced his Bill to consolidate and 
amend the law relating to arbitration in British India, 

Sir Purshotaradas THAKURDAS introduced his second Bill to amend 
the Paper Currency Act with a view to revert to the exchange ratio of 1'4. 

Amendment of Cr. P, C. 

Mr. V. J. PATEL next asked for leave to introduce hie Bill to amend 
the Code of Criminal Procedure. In his statement of objects and reasons, 
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' Mr, Patel says, “ There is no reason why the inhabitants of the British 
Colonies should receive the same privileges as the inhabitants of the United 
Kingdom, when, as a matter of course, Indians are treated as an inferior race 
in the various Colonies* Similarly, Americans and Europeans should not get 
privileged treatment unless they modified their laws to give special reciprocal 
treatment to Indians/' 

Mr. LINDSAY opposed the motion of Mr. Patel and advised the 
Assembly to show a spirit of tolerance and greater dignity. The motion was 
pressed to a division and carried, 49 voting for and 41 against it. 

Repeal of Repressive Laws. 

Mr. PATEL then moved for the consideration of the Bill to repeal 
certain special enactments supplementing the ordinary criminal law, which was 
introduced a few minutes before. In making this motion Mr. Patel said 
that a number of respectable persons bad been imprisoned without trial. 
Even the Horae Member had admitted that the Government had not found 
it necessary to apply the Seditious Meetings Act for some time. Why, then, 
should the Government still cling to this measure, which was enacted only 
as a temporary measure I The Government could not put down anarchy 
by repression, which would only drive discontent deep underground. If 
anyone was responsible for the present situation in Bengal, it was the policy 
adopted by the Govorninont. If there wore bomb factories and if people 
took to revolutionary steps, then it was the Horne Member and his Depart- 
ments and his over-zealous subordinates who were responsible and not the 
leaders in the country. Continuing, Mr. Patel observed that Indians 
detested anarchy more than the Government, because it afforded an oppor- 
tunity to the Government to suppress legitimate political aspirations and 
movements. 

Mr. Patel had not concluded when the House rose. 


DELHI— 4 TH FEBRUARY 1925. 

Trade Union Bill. 

On the 4th February the Assembly devoted itself to the consideration of 
officials Bills. Sir Bhupendranath MITRA moved for a Select Conimittee on the 
Trade Union Bill. He again stressed the salient object of the Bill. The 
Government, he emphasised, was not out to create Trade Unions ; it only 
aimed at fostering the development of those which cared to take advantage of 
the protection afforded by the proposed Bill. It was feared that it might 
defeat the objects of the Bill to the extent of the protection of the Bill to 
unregistered unions. He defended the Government of India's decision against 
making registration of Unions compulsoi'y. 

Mr. W. S. rl. WILSON moved that the Bill be referred to a Joint 
Gommittee of both the Houses. 

Mr, JOSHI, Labor representative, opposed Mr. Wilsor/s motion and 
criticised at length the provisions of the Bill. He said that when he moved 
the resolution asking for Trade Union legislation, he wanted a sound Bill, 
but not the Bill that the Government had drafted. He wanted broad, but 
was given bread mixed with stone. The views of the employers on the Bill 
showed that they favored compulsory registration, and asked for suppression 
of unregistered Union groups. He was not surprised to receive this opinion 
irom European employers ; but he was surprised to see it also emanate from 
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the Indian Merchants* Chamber and Millowners* Association, If this was 
the attitude of the Indian capitalist towards freedom of labor, then why 
should the masses be called upon to sacrifice 50 lakhs, j^ivon in the form of 
l)Ounty ? Why should the cotton excise duty be abolished, and why should 
the masses suffer by the adoption of the Exchange ratio at 1-4. 

Mr. Joshi also obiected to the section of the Bill which restricted the use 
of Union funds to Trade Union purposes only. He felt that a trade union 
would not be worth having if it was not permitted to use its funds for 
running its candidates for elections and for assisting another trade union in 
distress. Mr. Joshi asked the Government not to hurry with the Bill, 
because trade unions were not sufficiently educated yot to realise fully the 
effects of the proposed Bill, and should be given time to consider the Bill 
further. He urged the Government to grant to Indian labor the real freedom 
granted to labor in England. Concluding Mr. Joshi moved that the proposal 
that the Select Committee should report within a fortnight be dropped. This 
was accepted by Sir B, N, Mitra. 

DBLHl—STH FEBRUARY 1925 

On February 5th the House resumed discussion on Mr. Acharya’s 
resolution for the appointment of a Committee on the grievances of subordi- 
nate Railway employees. 

Ml*. JOSHI moved for the addition of a clause to the resolution urging 
the Committee to consider the question of reprosontation of Railway employees 
0!i the Railway Advisory Committee, 

Dr. DATTA moved an amendment that the giievancos referred to in 
the resolutions be enquired into by the Central Advi.sory Couiicil or by any 
Special Committee elected by that body from among its m embers. 

Dr. DATTA's amendment was pat and carried. The original resolution^ 
as amended by Dr. Datta and Mi*. Joshi, wub also carried without a division. 


Adjourned Debate on Bengal Ordinance 

After this, in accordance with the arraugoinont made on the 30th Januaiy 
last, the adjourned debate on the Bengal Ordinance was resumed by Pandit 
Motilal Nehru who spoke for more than an hour. 

In rising to support Mr. Doraiswami lyf'iigar’s resolution against the Bengal Ordi- 
nance, Ft. MOTILAL said that he did not propose to tioubie the House abimt the primary 
duty of the State to protect the rights of the people, “ I know the utter futility of basing 
any argument upon the rights which, in spite of royal piociamations and iTpeated assur- 
ances, we know we do not possess, and cannot enjoy under an aiicn Government, the sole 
sanction >1 which lies, not in the will of the people, but in naked, hruite force ”, The 
Pandit said that he would, therefore, coniine hims»df to examine tlie material placed 
before the House by the Homo Member, and to exposj the hoilowniiss of those grounds, he 
would go direct to the facts, or rather, the mixture of riction piac-d before the House, and 
show that there was no justification w'hatever for the promulgation of the Oniinauce. 

The Governments Case. 

The Government’s case, he began, was that there was a widespread and deep-seated 
movement of a revolutionary character which aimed at, the overthrow of the British 
Government by the murder of its officers and tejrorisra. It might be freely admitted 
that there was a revolutioriary movement, and that there was some organisation which 
directed it.<^ operalions. The question was vvbeilier that movement was so deep-seated as 
to call for any extraordinary action and the suppression of the ordinary criminal law. 
He hoped to show that no such case had been made out by the Home Member. The 
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Government case had been tersely put by Lord Lytton in a Kesolution explaining the 
]*eason for issuing the Ordinance. The Bengal Government saici : “ The terrorism of 
witnesses and juries, the failure of juries, through fear, to return verdicts in accordance 
with the evulence, the murder of witnesses and persons who have confessed or turned 
King’s Evidence, the fear of witnesses to disclose the facts within their knowledge, all 
these combin(; to render justice uuobtaimible under the existing law. These have alieady 
operated in more than one recent case.” Pandit Motilal said that he woukl proceed to 
test the accuracy of this statement and would refer, one by one, to the string of cases 
quoted by the Government in jusiilicatiou of the Ordinance. 

“ An Unscrupulous Police ” 

In May, 1923, a dacoity was committe<l near Howrah, and this was stated to have 
marked the opening of the campaign of terrorism by the revolutionaries. This case was 
entirely false. It was fabricated by thti Police, and was supported by perjured evidence. 
The Calcutta Weekly Notes showed that the docoity was based on a family quarrel, and 
tliat the approver, who said that he had driven a car, when aslmi to drive a car, could 
not do 80 . This was the case which was made out by the I’olice to show that there w’as a 
revolutionary movement in Bengal. Mr, B. C. Pal had referred to this point rather 
playfully, j^audit Motilal consi<lere<! it a serious matter. “ It shows what was tiic 
genesis of this terrorist movement in Bengal after 1919. It shows that your Police is 
unscrupulous. It shows that it has so far gone the depths of depravity that it will lot go 
the assassin who has nothing whatever to do with anything political, but in order to 
bring a movement into discredit, will go the length of manufacturing cases and implicat- 
ing persona whom it docs not like. This is the case which, they say, marks the begin- 
ning of terrorism.” 

PTltadinghi Post Office Ca^e. 

The next case (luoted was the Ultadingi Post Office case. He did not find this as 
having biHjn dealt with independently, but lound it incluiled in Alipoi e Conspiracy case. 
In this case, the so-called approver bioke down, and t lie Judgti and Jury agreed after a 
protracted trial, and ao(iuitt,ed tlic accused. I ask, m the name ol cornmonsense, couhl 
any Jury in the world have committtvl persons of a coiispimcy wlieu the evitlcncc (>f the 
most important witness before them was clearly fabricated and clearly per3ured ? ” 
What bap[)encd after, as soon as these persons were ac<iuiiied and they came out into the 
Court verandah? They weie again arrested under Kegulatioa III of 1818. The I’olice 
Court knew something about Regulation 111, and wanted the sanction of the Govern- 
Gcneral and of the Governor. It was not tneie. These pe iso us were therefore, arrested 
under Section 51, Or. P. 0., and, in the meantime, the Govenior-Generai’s order under 
Regulation III were available. 

Saiikaritola Murder Case. 

Next came the Sankai’itola murder case. How could this be connected with tlie 
revolutionary movement ? Loot, in this c.ase, appeared to lie the. principal objective. JDut 
these murders reveal the state of affairs described by the Bengal Government in the 
extract he hail read '/ “ It was not the Police, but the private citi/.ens of Bengal who 

•captured the assailants in both these cases and brought them to justice. What happened 
then? Witnesses came forward, and gave evidence feailess’y, upon which the jury and 
Judge convicted the accused, who were sentenced to death, the highest punishment pro- 
vided by law. Is there here any ground for the pretence that justice was miscarried ? 

A Railway Robbery 

Continuing, I’andit Motilal said tiiat next occurred a robbery in December, 1923, 
when property worth Rs, 17,000, btdongiug to the Bengal-Assam Railway, was lobbe-J. 
The robbers, as ueuai, had not been traced by the I’olicc, and the property had not been 
recovered, but while the police vcie engaged in their investigation, they struck upon 
Borne persons possessing pistols. These were arrested by villagers, or by the help of 
villagers. In one case, said the Home Member, a Police tSub-Iuspector was shot like a 
dog. It was true a Sub-Inspector was shot down. The witnesses m this case gave 
evidence, and the accused were convicted ami sentenced. “ Even taking the case to have 
been prompted by some revolutionary organisation, where, 1 ask, is tue justification for 
showing that the ordinary law has failed, and for justifying the promulgation of the 
Ordinance 1 ” 

Discovery of a Bomb Factory 

Then, by sheer accident, the police, while engaged in raanufactuiiiig some other cases 
against innocent persons, came across a bomb factory. The men were arrested, tried, 
‘Convicted and sentcnctd. What more did they want ? There was no witness in the case 
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who showed any fear in giving evidence against any one of the accused, and the jury did 
not feel shaken. 

Miizapur Bomb Case 

Then followed that Mirmpur bomb, which was thrown into a Khaddar shop, and 
a person was killed and another seriously injured. The Police were not there. It was 
one man in the shop who cliasiMl and captured the assailant. The Police, as usual, turned 
up later. Tiiere was the case, and one man was convicted. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman : There was no conviction. 

Mr. Gobwami : The Government withdrew the prosecution. 

Resuming, Pandit Morilal said that a great deal had been made out of the murder 
of an acquitted pel son, wiiost* dead botiy was found on the railway line. U was said 
that be had made a statement to the Police. “ Here was a man vvho was unanimously 
acquitted by t he July. I want to know when he made that statement to the Police, 
implicating himself and others, wouhl he have gone and said soon after acquittal, 
“ I am very sorry that the jury has acquitted me. Phrase, take down ray statement.’^ 
How can a man believe that a person acciuitted that way will go to the Police and 
make a statement / [ should like to know before whom that statement was made. I should 

also like to know ihrougii what processes this man passed before he came to make tliat 
statement.'’ 

Government’s Case not Proved ’ ' 

“These then are all the cases quoted by the Government. There are some which 
umloubtedly show anarchical crime. T have admitted its existence from the outset but 
v\liere is the case where the approv‘’r has been munlered, wit ii(‘sses have failed 

to come forward, where juries have failed to return a verdict of ? What has been 

estabiished, t>n the other hand, is that wherever there lias beai a case in which it w^as 
possible for the private citizens of Bengal to help in the e,apti!rc of criniinals, in the 
pieveniioii of crime, they have come foiwaid readily to assist even at the risk of their 
lives. Are you going to reward these men whu hav»' served tlie public in that way by 
putting th(mi in the hands of the Police, in the way you have done by tfiis Ordinance? 
What is more serious is the reckless way in winch tin Pobc'' arr rnaiiuiactunng these 
cases, Look at the histAiry of crime in other couiUnes, Veu will tind that many more 
cases of this charact' r bavf‘ occurred. Crime there was pul down by the ordinary law, 
by the Police, Here, tlie Police proved wholly incompetent, ami lias niiseiably failed 
in the dischargf; (d its duty. T lie only case winch stamlft to the credit of the Police is 
the accnh-niui discovery of tlie i)omb faetoiy (Laughtfr i), Tlie real fact is that all t.hosc 
plirascs, those murders of w'itnr'Bs<-H, iutimidanou of jurus, and aii the rt'st have 
borrowed from the Kowlatt Kepoitd* Whatevei- justiticatiou there was in the murder 
of a prisoner by his co-prison ns in as a Royal amnesty fias been gramt*(i to all 

prisoners in 1912, the Government wouhl be stultifying its(‘lf by icfen ing to prc-19iy 
cases. Lied Lyqt on’s Government had sail that rliibculties had arisen in “more than 
one rfCeiir case.” “ tSbow me”, said Pandit Mutilal, “ one singh’, sol nary instance of 
the difficulties encountered about witnesses, juries, and Judges, and threats to approvers 
of the nature referred to in the extract.” 

Connnumg, Pandit Motilal said that the extent to wincli these lictions could go 
was proved by Lari Winterton’ts reply to Mr. Scuit in the House of (lornraous when Uie 
noble Rarl stated that there were cases in which tliere w^as the murder of witnesses. The 
Home Member had said that prosecutions would be undertaken when witness w'ouhi come 
forw'ard, and there was a sense of security. The .speaker rnamtaiiiei! that witnesses had 
come forward already and given evidence. 

The Case of Messrs. Hutta and Mitra 

Procmiing, Pandit Motilal said that the Home Merubn- had stated that tliere were 
about to occur five attempts at murder of officials in October and July, ainl proudly 
stated that the vigiknee of the Police saY<‘(i th<‘m, an<l he also piously added that they 
were saved by' tlie hand of God. The speaker was amazed at the credulity of the 
Government. Tin y knew that all these were cases fabricateit by the T’olice. He would 
give anotlier example. Mr, B. C. Pal had referred to tlie case of two worthy sons of 
Indta—Mr, A. K. i)utt and Mr. K. K. Mitra. Sir Hugh Stephenson, in the Bengal 
Council, in defending the Police, had stated that he personaliy knew Mr. IC. K, Mitra, 
and entirely acquitted him of sympathy with terrorist crime ’ In the case of Babu A. K. 
Debt Sir Hugh Stephenson said that Mr. Dutt w^as proceeded against under Regulation HI, 
“tK'cause of his whirlwind campaign of anti-Government speeches.” “ At this moment,” 
added Pandit Motilal, I am making anti-whirlwind speeches. Why not take action 
against me ?” (Laughter). Sir Hugh bad admitted that, in the cases of both thCiTe 
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men, the activities for which they were restrained were open and public. “ You do- 
not^et hold of honest men whom you believe to be working in the interests of the 
country.” Pandit Motilal, at this stage quoted from Lord Morlcy, and said that history 
repeated itself. Lord Morley wrote to Lor<i Minto, that though the latter observed that 
detention would frighten evil-doers, the former held that such a policy ditl not 
work out brilliantly in Russia. 

“ Agents Provocateurs ” 

The Home Member had, the other day, expresserl his indignation at the 

mention of agents provocaumr. This was what Sir Reginald Clarke, ex-Oommi- 
ssioner of Police, ('alcutta, had written to The Times ; “ I have had much ex- 

perience of these agencies in the East, ainl often wonder whether they do not 
raise more devils that they lay. One has to use them (Police iiitormcrs) to light 
anarchy, but their inevitabh^ concomitantB, tl»e agents provocateur and the lettre de cachety 
alienate public opinion to such an extent that they can never be continued lor long.” 

There was another point to be noticed. Mr. B. K. Dutt and Mr. J, L. 

Chatterjee had iorwaided throujih the Goveiuraent of India a memorial to the 

Secretary of State. Of these peibons who were arrest <?d, one of them was to V>e 
the Editor of Forward newspaper, ainl the other, the Manager Editor of a- 
vernacular newspaper which had declared its policy to be Swarajist. They had 
been granted an amnesty in 111 18, and were arrested again under Regulation HI. 
The charges against them were; (1) you were arrested and detained as State prisoners 
and released under the Royal amnesty ; (2) you were conspiring w'ith certain 
persons to overthrow the Rnti&h Government : (8) you stark d and maintained 

Ashrams which were centres of revolutionary recruitment; (4) you were directly 

connected wdtli the collection of tire arms; (6) you were connected with 
Indian agents of the Bolshevik M. N. Roy ; and (ti; you were privy to the 
murder ol Police officers. “Who is there,” asked Pandit Motilal, in this Hous^*, 
who can defend himself against such charges ? If I were charged with them now, 
what can I say 1 

Pundit Motilal further quotetl from this memorial, stating that a certain agent 
provocateur was locked up in a gaol and gave secret information from the goal that, 
during Non-co-operation days, t his person was trying to incite young men to form a 
party of violence. Tlie Memorialist beJie've that whatever violence had been committed 
in Bengal was due to innocent men being dujied by this and further, 

that this agent’s name leuke«l out in an identification parade m connection with the 
Alipore (Conspiracy I'ase, and it came out in dourt, an.i that his name had been penned 
through and that of an accused put instead for obvious reasons. The point was not 
pressed by the Counsel for the defence. Pandit Motilal asked whether, in the face of 
these facts, the Horae Member would feel any indignation at the mention of agents provo- 
cateur* People in this country thought that there were such agents. 

Continuing, Pamlit Motilal referred to the remark of the Home Member, that because 
the Viceroy, who was an ex-Ciiief J ustice of England, had examined tin* cases, therefore, 
they must accept his decision withoui further going into the matter. “ If the Viceroy 
weie again to tak**. his seat on the Bench and had the same evidence placed before him,, 
he would be the hrst man to tlirow it out as wholly unreliable. Leaving aside the 
ex-Chief Justice, even if there were angels examining these materials, the conclusions 
would be urireliabU*. The inaterialB placed before you is tainted and unrealiable. Some 
one said that a Judge did not make a got>d administrator. 1 do not agree with that. 
The Judge when he becomes an administrator, is like a boat cut oS from its 
moorings. There must be evidence which should stand the test provided by Law.” 

The Pandit saw absolutely no justificatiou for the issue of the Ordinance, but when 
the Ordinance was promulgated by the Governor-General, it was wrong to say that the 
responsibiiily was solely that oi the Governor .General in keeping it m force. i deny,. 
Bir, that His Excellency is solely responsible for keeping it in force. I say that, this House 
has the coustitutionai riglit and responsibiiity, undivided and unshared by any body, 
to deciil*-, when it meets in session, ’whether the ordinance is to continue or not. With 
this object, I submitted a Bill, but His Excellency has disallowed it. Firstly, HiS Ex- 
oeilency had no just ilication for exercising the right of pioinulgating the Ordinance; 
e^condjy, His Excrlhmcy has U'j say in tin* matter, which is for this House alone to ileter- 
mine, whether the Ordinance should be conlirmed or withdrawn. He admitted that one 
section made the intnKluetiou of Bills subject to disaliow'auce by the Governor-General, 
but this power could oiny be exercised in very exceptional circumstances. H there waa^ 
ior instanoe, a rebel lion in India, he might have disallowed the introduction of 

23 
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his Bill. There was no rebf3llion on foot. On the other hand, dinner parties 
were going on (laughter), and they were g'*ing to have Baby Weeks as well (renewed 
laughter). Pandit MotiJal said that the Home Member had toid them that the Govern* 
imcnt was not devoid of political foresight. He was sorry to say that commodity had 
never been found to be available in the bureaucratic shop. 

Mr, Doraiswami AIYENGAR said that since the last debate, Mr, Bubash Chandra 
Buse had been removed some where to Rangoon, and another man, who was arrested, had 
not been ahowed to see even his lather on his deathbed. This was the kind of treatment 
which, we were tol<l, v^a8 admirable. It was really vindictive. It appears that the 
Bengal Ordinance was promujgate<l for the peace of mind of Mr. Tegart, He did not 
agree with either Mr. Das. or Bandit Motilal Noiiru, or with the Home Member, that 
there was an anarchical couspit acy in Bengal, because no evidence liad been put forward 
to show its existence. The Home Member had said that ammunition had been smuggled 
from foreign countries. What was the Police doing when this was going on ? What a 
sa<l cominentary was this on the cnminal adminislihUon of Bengal ? The Ordinance 
vvas ultra vires^ and he leaie<l that the Government were only chasing a will o' the wnsp 
in attempting to trace the real levolutionaiits, who did not exist, 

Bir ALEXANDER MUDDIMAN, in winding up the debate, ma<]c a short speech. He 
congratuiateO Mr, Doiaiswami Iyengar on his eloquence, and I'andit MotiJal, on his care- 
fully reasoneU s^xech, but it vvas left to Mr. Doiaiswami Iyengar to put forward the plea 
tiiat there was no icvoJutionaiy organibatioii at all. The Home Member tl id not want 
to go on with the constitutional point laiscd. If Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar meant that 
tliere was no moral sanction behind the Ordinance, then, that was not a constitutional 
point. But, Mr. Iyengar had referred to the attempt on the life, of Mr. Tegait us an 
alleged attempt. The Horae Member assured the floiise that attempts had been made to 
murder Mr. Tegart, and this fact was borne out by the sUtemrnt of the young man who 
was hanged for shooting M r. Day. 

Proceeding, the Home Member siiid : “ I have given the House all the information 

to show that a conspiracy dot's exist, ami in my previous speech, had given all the facts to 
• piove that the ordinary law was uoi, suflicieut. I liavc read riie pamphlets to show that 
propaganda is widespread, and if anyone has still any «ioubtb, tl.eu let him peiuse the 
3 Udgment of the Allahabad High Court nil the f'a.vnpur conspiracy case. I did not hear 
i'audit Motila; suggest that thin Ordinance vvas made and pj . ruulgatetl for the purpose 
of suppressing any political party, in that matter, at least, 1 am glad the Assembly 
has come neaitr to the facts. 

In conclusion, let me say that in regard to tins Ordinance, we did act consti- 
tutionally. We brought this Ixfore the BejigaJ Legislative Council. Tfiatistheiegiti- 
mate and proper plEO; tor special iegisiat ion for Bengal, ami that l<.*gis!ation, the Petigal 
Council I ejected ; and iiom^ the matter is befoie the House. I have no desire to suggest 
that any member of this House wiL vote otherwise than m accordance with his con* 
Bcifiicc, and according to the needs of the country, 1 do ask you to consider seriously 
what the effect of an adverse vote on this (jucstiou vvi:l he. Will you not be sending a 
message of encouragement to the revolutionaries?, (Ciir.s of “ uo, no ”) You may not, 
but I ask you to consider it. It is not for me to advise you that, on tlie decision of this 
House are written, pgreunt it mputantuTy (/>., they pei ish ami are wiitten down). 

Mr. T. C. GOSWAMl asked why nothing incriminating was fouml during » he house 
searches made in Bengal, if really the Ordinance was meant to enable pohcc officers to take 
-anaicliists by surprise. Then Mr. Goswami asked tlie Government to pioduce any incri- 
minating document, fouml in these seaiches. The fact of the matter was that there was 
nothing incriminating, but Lord Lytton had explained the position away by saying that 
the police were so busy in linding these pei sons that the weapons escaped their notice. 
(Laughter). The Viceroy, in his opening speech labt year, had slated that the alleged 
evidence collected against the accused persons, tin* Regulation prisoners, would be sifted 
by two High Court Judges, and as Mr. Das so .ably put it. Judges couUi not be found by 
the Government to sift the evidence. This fact showed the nature of the evidence which 
the Police brought up against the accust‘d persons The OnJinance was devoid of even 
the academic merits of a well -presen led case, and the principle which had been challenged 
by this Ordinance was a principle of elementary law, no matter what the ex-Lord Chief 
Justice had sai<l to the contrary. 

Tbo resolution of Mr. Doraiswamy Iyengar for the superaeasion of the 
Bengal Ordinance by an Act of the Legislature was pressed to a division and 
earned) amidst loud Don*ofIicial applause, by 58 against 45 votes. 
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On the 9th February the Assembly held one of its shortest sittings. 
After a few interpellations the House passed without discussion the Indian 
Soldiers* Litigation Act Amendment Bill as amended by the Select Committee. 
This Bill proposed special protection in respect of civil and revenue litigation 
of Indian soldiers serving under special conditions. 

Repeal of Repressive Laws. 

Next day, Feb. 10th, further consideration of the Special Laws Repeal- 
ing Bill of Mr. V. J. Patel was taken up. 

Mr. RANGACHARIAR moved for the reference of the Bill to a Select 
Committee. He was making this motion with considerable diffidence, which 
arose from the fear that like the proverbial peace-maker, he might come to 
grief in trying to appeal to irrocottcilable and impatient forces on both sides. 
On one side sat a mandated majority thirsting to purge the Statute Book of 
these special laws ; on the other side sat the Home Member, entrenched behind’ 
the Council of State showing an implacable opposition to these measures. 

Sir Alexander MUDDTMAN said that, when he opposed the introductiorr 
of the Bill, it followed that he could not accept any other motion relating 
to the Bill. Hs admitted that he spoke with warmth the other day. He 
would avoid it to-day. He had sufficiet^tly spoken on the previous occasion 
on the Bengal situation. He had pointed out the danger from outside to the 
foundations of the Government, As for the Repressive Laws Committee, 
whose recommendations for the repeal of the Regulations the members had 
referred to, the Homo Member drew attention to the footnote written by 
the Committee before the ink of the report was dry. This footnote opined 
that in view of the Malabar Rebellion, the action taken was justified, since 
the Committee reported that an emergency had arisen. To those who argued 
that the Legislature should be depended upon for arming the Executive 
with emergency powers, the Horae Member recalled the failure of the Bengal 
Legislature even to allow the introduction of the Ordinance Bill. M. Ran- 
gachariar's motion for a Select Committee showed at least that Mr. Ranga- 
chariar realised tliat tlicre was much to be said on the subject, and had 
recognised that before taking away the weapons of the Executive, they must 
act advisedly. If ho were to agree to the motion for a Select Committee, he 
would be accepting the principle of repeal of all these measures. 

Continuing, the Home Member said that the fact was that once the 
Government had appealed to the Legislature without success. He felt that 
it would be difficult to convince this or any Legislature about the necessity 
for special measures unless the conditions had gone very far. 

Mr. Jinnah asked whether the Horae Member was opposed to the repeal 
of every one of the Acts included in the Bill. 

The Homo Member replied : I am, as at present advised”. The Home 
Member added that if he had been put that question under normal conditions, 
the reply of the Government might have been diflferont. To-day, conditions 
in India, particularly in Bengal, were such that he must oppose the motion 
for a Select Committeb, He appealed to the House to co-operate in preser- 
ving law and order. “ It is not merely a political necessity, it is a social 
necessity and on it depends your life and my life and the whole of the social 
fabric.” 
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Mr. Eangachariar withdrew hia motion for a Select Committee in view 
of the Government's attitude. 

Adjournment Proposed. 

Sir Sivaswamy IYER moved for an adjournment of the debate for 
a few days in order to enable non officials to discuss informally with Govern- 
ment members, understand the actual position, and come to some arrange- 
ment on this question. On Mr. Patel favoring an adiournment the debate 
was adjourned. 

Amendment of Cr. P. C. 

Mr. PATEL next moved for the consideration of his Bill to amend the 
‘Cr. P. C. with a view to remove those special privileges which Colonials 
enjoyed under the Code. He said that his object was not to disturb the 
compromise arrived at, but only to give effect to the recommendation of the 
Racial Distinctions Committee. It w^as well-known that the last Assembly 
accepted the inclusion of Colonials in the term “ ihiropean British Subject" 
as the result of pressure from the British Government. Personally, ho 
(Mr. Patel) did not agree with the compromise which that Committee had 
arrived at, because there were oven now several galling distinctions betw^een 
an Indian and an European in the matter of procedure and sentences. An 
Indian could be sentenced to 7 years, whereas an European could be sentenced 
to tw'o years. An Indian British subject could be tried by Second and 
Third Class Magistrates, whereas Europeans could be tried only by First 
‘Class Magistrates. There was also the distinction in the case of obtaining 
a writ under the Habeas Corpus Act. These were some of the distinctions 
which he wanted to be removed, but tor which he had not brought any 
proposal. His Bill was only a limited measure, and confined to Colonials. 
He did not see w'hy British Colonials should enjoy more rights than Indians. 

Mr. LINDSAY, in opposing the Bill, said that it was entirely opposed to 
the spirit of good fellowship with which Europeans joined in the deputation 
to the Viceroy on the South Alricaii question. He would like to know 
what had happened during the last 18 months for this amendment to be 
brought before the Assembly. If they throw out this Bill, then it would 
have a great effect on South African public opinion. He moved that the 
debate be adjourned sine die. 

Pandit Motilal NEEIRD, in supyjorting Mr. Patel's motion and opposing 
the motion for adjournment, said that much had been said about the spirit of 
compromise under which the Racial Distinctions Bill was passed. Thanks 
to the Heavens, neither ho nor his friends of the Swaraj Party were a party 
to that compromise. If anybody entered into any compromise, he did so in 
his own personal capacity, and not after consulting the feelings of the general 
public in India. He, for one, treated the compromise as a scrap of paper 
;and would not touch it with a pair of tongs. E>ery minute that this House 
passed by without removing the distinctions that existed between an Indian 
and a European or a Colonial or American was a disgrace to them. The 
feeling of every true Indian was, and ought to be, not to put himself the 
question as to why this legislation was allowed to pass on to the Statute 
]^ok, but when it should be removed from that Book (Applause). 

Ultimately, Mr. Lindsay s motion for adjournment of the discussion sine 
die was put and carried, 44 voting for the adjournment and 42 against. 
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President’s Salary Bill 

Important OfiPcial Bills appeared on the order paper on this day. Mr, 
GRAHAM opened the debate by moving for the consideration of the 
President’s Salary Bill. 

Mr. Ahmed Ali moved for a reduction of the proposed salary from 
Rs. 4,000 to Rs. 3,000. This was put and lost by a majority of only one 
vote, the divison being 46 against 45. 

Mr. Hussanally then moved an amendment that the President should 
devote his whole time to the duties of the Assembly. 

Mr. Wilson supported the principle of Mr. Hussanally 's point, and ho 
wished that the Government assisted in making a proper draft to statutorily 
debar the President from undertaking any other work. 

The President (Sir Frederick Whyte), addressing the House, agreed 
that the President should be a whole-time officer, and should not take any 
part in public activities which might possibly impair the impartiality of the 
Chair. If the House was desirous of providing this statutorily, and provide 
that the President should not accept remuneration of any other kind, then 
the best thing whould be to postpone the passage of the Bill till another 
day. In the meantime, the Governincnt draftsmen would be able to draw up 
a proper proviso. 

This being agreed to, Mr. Ilasgaiially’s amendment was carried and all 
the clauses passed, but the final passage of the Bill was deferred. 

Other Official Bills 

Sir Basil Blackett’s Bill amending the Income-Tax Act by legalising 
certain department of supper-tax was passed without discussion. 

Sir Basil Blackett next introduced, on behalf of Sir Charles Iniies, a Bill 
to amend the Tariff Act. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman next introduced his Bill to define and limit 
the power of certain Courts in punishing contempts of Court. 


DELHI- 1 2 TH FEBRUA RY 1 92 5 . 

Indians in Tanganyika 

On the 1 2th February, owing to the unavoidable absence of Sir Purshot* 
tamdas Thakurdas, Mr. Shanmukham CHETTY moved recommending to the 
Governor'General in Council to instruct representatives of the Government of 
India at the next meeting of the League of Nations to ventilate there the 
grievances of Indians in Mandated Territories, especially in Tanganyika, 
and to seek immediate redress thereof. Mr. Chetty said that the crux 
of the Indian grievance was that Indians in Tanganyika, who formed 90% of 
the commercial community in the territory, were asked to keep accounts 
in English or in Swahili character, and those who did not keep their 
.accounts in such a manner had to pay for the translation of Iho accounts. This 
was very hard on the Indian merchants, who were generally Gujerathis. 

Then, again, the Pedlars’ Ordinance was very hard on the Indian 
pedlars. He recalled the prolonged hartal observed by the Indian commercial 
community in protest, and the representation made by the deputation to 
the Colonial office. When the Government of India was approached, it 
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replied, as usual, that it was paying “ due attention and bad called for a 
report from the Trade Commissioner in East Africa ” 

Mr. Chetty read from the provisions of the Covenant and said that the 
Britith Government was acting merely as agents of the League, and that, 
as India was paying 1 \ lahhs towards the upkeep of the League. India 
had a right to submit grievances to that body. Ho also pointed out that 
though Indians formed 90 per cent of the trading class, four Belgian traders 
wore able to secure the right of keeping their accounts in French. Mr. Chetty 
suggested that Tanganyika was observing the Boer spirit which was manifes- 
ting itself in Kenya and other neighboring places. 

Mr. GRAHAM, Legislative Secretary, opposed the resolution in the 
interests of Indian settlers in Tanganyika. He deprecated the loose terms 
in which the ropolution was couched. Ho emphasised that the Mandatories 
undertook the mandate only in the interests of civilisation. In imposed 
on them a heavy burden and great responsibility, without any compensation 
advantage or profit. 

Perhaps, 400 languages were spoken by the members of the League, 
and it would bo impossible to recognise every language. French had been 
allowed in Tanganyika because it was the recognised o<fi(n‘al language of the 
League. They could, therefore, claim only a concession and not a right. 
He further quoted from the Articles of the Covenant, showing that any 
dispute should first be settled by negotiation, and only if it w^as not settled 
should it bo brought before the Internatiojial Court for adiudication. He 
also quoted from the provisions of the Covenant regulating the action of a 
mandatory and granting rights of administration and legislation. His 
main ground for opposition was that the Government hud already been 
making vigorous representations, and hopofal negotiations wore proceeding. 
This resolution w'anted them to break up those negotiations and go before 
the League. Moreover, before they took the case to the League, they must 
be sure oi the strength of their facts and case, but should they take that step 
w^hen negotiations had beeii explicitly provided for, and were l)oaring good 
results 1 

Mr. RANGACHARf AR, who was a Member of the Colonies Com- 
mittee, in supporting the resolution, claimed elementary justice. He 
admitted from knowledge that the Government of India had made protests 
and representations ; but they bad been negotiating and negotiating. He 
recalled that when years ago, a deputation w^aited on the Viceroy, he assured 
that as Tanganyika was being taken over as a Mandated Territory by the 
British Government, the interests of Indiana there would be duly safeguarded. 
What happened in practice I Even the right which Indians had enjoyed 
for long long years under the Germans, to maintain their accounts in Gujerati, 
bad been taken away. When the law was originally passed, French was 
not recognised as an oflUcial language, and the French Government protested, 
and within five minutes, French was recognised. The G »veniment of India, 
in charge of ^100 million people, was still negotiating, and bad referred to 
fancied difficulties. The fact was that the Secretary of State for India went 
from one room in Whitehall to another to the Colonial Secretary and knelt 
before him for the Indians’ claims. There was no firm stand. He recalled 
that Sir D. P. Sarvadhikari, when a member of the last Assembly, had 
moved that India shall cease to be a member of the League. If the 
Government did not secure redress from the League, this tendency to give up 
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membership of the League would be strengthened. The fact of the matter 
was that the Mandatory Powers were also Trustees ” of India, and 
therefore did not listen to the Indian protest. 

Mr. BHORE, Secretary, Education Department, which deals with 
Overseas questions, said that the first grievance of Indians in Tanganyika was 
about licences. The Government of India, as a result of their representations, 
had now got an assurance from the Colonial Secretary that the renewal of the 
licences would be a matter of course on payment of fees. What more 
satisfactory assurance was wanted ? 

As for the language requirement, the Government of India represented 
that it would be particularly hard on small traders. The Colonial Secretary 
therefore agreed to exclude all persons from this requirement whose profit 
was below £160 a year. Then, again, they secured the postponement of 
the Ordinance till April, 1926. The Government pursued the matter 
fuither, and he announced that the Colonial Secretary has agreed to re- 
examine the whole position. They might be charged with having been 
unduly patient ; but did not this patience pay ? I can conceive of no more 
inopportune moment for pressing this resolution, and hope the mover will 
not press it.'' 

Resolution Carried. 

The Resolution was put to vote and carried, the Govenimont not claim- 
ing a division. 


Postal Grievances 


Mr. B. C. PAL moved : This Assembly recommeiuls to the Governor- 
General-in-Council that a Committee to enquire into the grievances of the 
Postal staff bo constituted, to be composed of nine members, of whom three 
shall be chosen from among the non-official members of the Legislative 
Assembly, three to bo Government officials, and three to be elected by the 
Executive Council of the All-India (irtcluding Burma) Postal and R. M. S. 
Union, the Chairman of the Committee being a non-official member of the 
Assembly. 

Mr. Pal said that when he signed the notice of this resolution along 
with other members, he felt that the postal employees should have a hearing. 
The Government might say that a Committee was appv)inted five years a^o, and 
the postal people might reply that they had no representative on it- and that 
its report dissatisfied them. Then, again, the telegraph employees had been 
treated bettor. They bad one Committee in 1920, and another in 1923. 
Mr. Barton, General Secretary of the Telegraph Association, was represented 
on it, and had secured almost all that the Telegraph employees wanted. 
Mr. Pal admitted that the Postal employees wore not so well organised, but 
declared that they wore the most efficient, the most honest, the most hard 
worked, and the most deserving among public servants in India. They 
wore also the least paid. Prices had gone up. The Government should hold 
an open enquiry. 

Mr. JINN AH, who was the President of the Postal Conference held 
eome time ago, in speaking on the resolution, appealed to the Government 
to recognise the existence of grievances among the subordinate employees in 
the Postal Department. The grievances had been enumerated by the Con- 
ference. They wanted an enquiry into (l) suitable scales of pay for all 
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classes of officials, (2) number and pay of supervisory staff, (3) duty and 
local allowance, (4) house accommodation. (5) increase of staff and reduction 
of hours of duty, (6) increase of holidays, (7) suitable buildings for post 
offices and rest bouses, (8) overtime allowances, etc. The Government could 
not say that they had not heard of these grievances. There were distinc- 
tions made between the rates of pay to Postal employees and rates of pay to 
Telegraph employees. If the Government could give an assurance that 
they would themselves look into the matter with a view to meeting the 
legitimate and real grievances of the employees, then he would appeal to 
Mr. Pal to have the discussion adjournod till the September session. 

Sir B. N. MITRA, replying to Mr. Jinnah, said that the Government 
wore willing to examine, in consultation with the representatives of the sub- 
ordinate employees of the Postal Department, all their grievances. Beyond 
this, he was not prepared to commit the Government to anything. The 
question bristled with difficulties, and they must find money. He feared 
that there was a deficit of about ten lakhs in the Postal and Telegraph 
Department budget in the coming financial year. Replying to Mr. Rama- 
chandra Rao, Sir B. N. Mitra said that ho was agreeable to receive a depu- 
tation of employees' represoritativos. 

Debate Adjourned. 

Mr. JINNAH moved an adjournment of the debate till the September 
session on the understanding that the Government was willing to discuss 
and consider the grievances of l^xstal employees and would give them an 
opportunity to send their representatives on deputation to wait upon the 
Government members and that the grievances would bo considered sym- 
pathetically, and not in the spirit that everything that could be done had 
already boon done. This was carried. 


DELHI— 16 TH FEBRUARY 1925, 

Supplementary grants. 

Quite a heavy list of bussiness appeared on the order paper of the 
Assembly on this diy. The first 23 motions wore demands for Supplementary 
grants under various heads totalling about one and a half of crores of rupees. 
Some official bills were also introduced. 

Govt.'s Opium Policy 

After interpellations regarding the purchase of Natal Coal for the 
Sukkur Barage in preference to Indian Coal, the House proceeded to discuss 
supplementary grants. All these demands wore passed without reduction. 
A little discussion, however, took place on the demand under Opium. Mr. 
Ramachandia Rao and Dr. Datta raised a number of points, to which 
8ir Basil Blackett replied. General discussion of the opium policy was 
povstpoiied till the budget discussion. The Finance Member explained the 
view taken by the Government of the commercialisation of the accounts of 
the Opium Department. Replying to Dr. Datta's charge about the gross 
miscalculation of their estimates, the Finance Member showed how difficult 
it w^as to form estimates about the crop at the time the budget was presented* 
He assured Dr. Datta that increased production did not mean that there was 
increased smuggling. He did not agree with Mr. Rao's suggestion that to 
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finance opium production by borrowing money would in any way help th©’ 
Provinces. 

A discussion took place on another motion of Mr. Raraachandra RAO 
when he pressed the Government to state whether it was contemplating 
participation in the Empire Exhibition. He hoped that India would be saved 
the burden this year. 

Sir Charles Innes said that he could not add to his previous statement 
on the subject. He hoped to make a fuller statement when the budget de- 
mands came. He opined that it was not likely that the Government; of India 
would take part officially, and that there was no chance, so far as he could 
see, of making any demands for grants in this year’s budget. 

The HOME MEMBER next moved the House to agree to the election of 
Standing Committees to be attached to the various departments. This was 
carried by 90 votes against 38. 

Official Bills 

The Home Member introduced a Bill to amend the Prisons Act. 
This Bill proposes, inttr alia, to give effect to the following recommendations 
of the Gaols Committee, which have been accepted by the Government. 

(1) That the maximum period of separate confinement should be re- 
duced from six to throe months ; 

(2) that solitary confinement should bo abolished as gaol punishment.; 

(3) that change of labour as a punishment should be restricted to a 
stated period ; and 

(4) that the following additions should be made to the exception to the 
combinations of punishment enumerated in Section 47 of the Prisons Act, 
1894, (XI of 1894) : (1) penal diet in combination with standing hand-cuffs; 
(2) cross-bar fetters, in combination with standing hand-cuffs or with bar 
fetters ; (3) awarding combination for separate offences of punishment, which 
may not bo combined in the case of a single offence. 

Mr. BURDON, Army Secretary, next introduced the Bill to amend th© 
Cantonments Act with a view to remove certain minor defects which have 
come to light in the first year’s working of the Act, as amended last year. 

The Home Member moved the circulation of the Contempt of Courts Bill. 
The House agreed to it. 

DBLHl— 17 m FEBRUARY 1925, 

India 8 Public Debt. 

On the Assembly meeting on the 17th February, Mr. Jamnadas MEHTA 
moved : ‘'This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council 
to appoint, in consultation with the Assembly, a Committee, consisting of four 
members of the Assembly, with power to co-opt two men from outside, 
to investigate the public indebtedness of the country and to report before th© 
next budget as to the steps to be taken to bring the debt position of th© 
country more in keeping with the capacity of the tax-payer.” 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta compared India’s debt in the past with that of 
to-day. It had risen from 100 crores at the time of the mutiny to about a 
thousand crores to-day. In comparing India s debt with that of England, he 
warned that they must keep in view the wealth and development of the two 
countries. Mr. Mehta declared that the railways were in no sense productive. 

24 
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They had incurred on the railways a loss of 84 lakhs of pounds, and they 
called them productive. Then, again, he criticised what ho described as the 
•exhorbitant rates of interest paid by the Government in raising sterling 
loans of 7 per cent in England and the 6J per cent Bombay Development 
Loan in India. The Bombay Development scheme was proving a failure, 
and the association oi Sir George Lloyd’s name with the Sukkur Barrage 
would also mean the failure of that scheme. (Laughter). The Post Office 
‘Cash Certificates rates were also high. The small investor did not invest 
in them. It was only the middle class men who resorted to them. The 
Government had thus actually competed with trade and industry by taking 
away money in cash certificate deposits. The total interest India was pay- 
ing every year stood higher than 40 crores, and still, the Government was 
]u)rrowing at a rate almost double the pre-war interest. Was India so 
flourishing ? Then, again, taking the railways, >vhat did they find since 
lf)14? The fare had gone up by 54 per cent, and the railway rates, by 
33 per cent. Over and above all other burdens came the handsome con- 
tribution of a hundred million pounds, without the consent of the Indian 
people, towards the prosecution of the Great War, thereby swelling India’s 
unproductive debt. He quoted from an independent authority which held 
that English Ministers deliberately burdened India with the debt to the 
benefit of their country, and that the Indian debt of 100 millions would 
have been held anywhere as English liability. Not content with this, said 
Mr. Jamnadas, the Government had imposed a burden of 40 crores of taxa- 
tion on the post-war period. Ho demanded that before the tax-payor was 
burdened any further, the w’hole position should be examined by a Committee. 
I'bis was the first part of the enquiry. The second part would be to examine 
the scheme of debt redemption. He regretted that the Government had 
adopted a most haphazard scheme, 'i he Assembly whs not consulted, and 
even before the Council of State discussed it on the inspired motion of a 
friendly member (Sir Manekji Ihxdabhoy), the Government was in correspon- 
dence wdth the Secretary of State. 

Sir Basil BLALKETT op^iOBrd tlie ri-holution, but wcU'omrd the opp(»rt unity aifordfd 
by it to take the House and tijtj country into the Government’b coididcnct' in me matter 
ot t)ie maturing debt ami the new capital requirements. Jie began by giving the hgurcs 
of our grOBB debt of all kinds, which amounted, ou the 31st March IHM, to 56i*2ii crores, 
on the blst March 1324, to 3^4*34, and on the 31bt Marc! 1325, to l,02b'53. These 
ligores include the dfd)t of the Provincial Uovernraeiite, which, on the 31bt March 1326, 
amounted to 126*87 ciores. 

He then compared tlie productive debt with tlic unpioductive debt ou the three dates. 
He coneidered the provincial debt almost wboliy productive, and theiefore, excluded it 
from the comparison. The unproductive debt was 2(}*68 ciores on the 31s:t March, 1314, 
,236*24 in 1324, and 281*45 m 1326. Between 1314 and 1324, the unproductive debt 
thus increased by 268*66 crores. It. was, no doubt, an undesirabfe fcatuie of their debt, 
but wheu comptared with the experience of cveiy other Nation, belligerent or neutral, 
during these 10 years, the veiy moderate nature of India’s unpioductive d< bt was a 
matter for satisfaction. The productive debt, during 1324-25, had increasrd by 46*1 8 
•crores, being a most entirely due to railway capital expenditure, and the taking over of 
the E. I. Ibiilway Company’s ddrentures, amounting to 18 6 million pounds. The un- 
productive debt had decreased by 13*79 crores during the cunent year. The decreaee 
would have ben btill larger but for the conversion of a laige amount of the 7 fie r cent 
sterling loan into 3 per cent stock, which reduced the annual interest payments. 

The Finance Member next compared the inteinal with the external debt which stood 
respectively on the 31st March, 1313, 1924, and 1326 as followe ; 107*80 and 871*60, 
884*4 3 and 485*84, 330*86 and 61181, This was calculated at a pound equivalent lo 
rupees fifteen. It was, he said, satisfactory to note that the increabc since 1314 has been 
iBore in the internal than the external debt, and if the provincial debts were included. 
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then the internal debt exceeds the external. Apart from a nominal increase in the exter- 
nal debt, they had reduced the external debt during the current year by nearly two and 
a quarter mil Ion pounds. 

The Finance Member next dealt with the interest charges, which Mr, Jamnadas Mehta. 
ljcctQ«<l to think, were immense, The gross charges of interest on all debts amounted in 
1923-24 to 4 1'OG crores, and came down in 1924-25 to 40*54 crores, partly due to re- 
borrowing at a lower rat.**, and mainly, due to tlie rise of exchange. But it was not by 
the gross charges of iute‘rest that the burden on the tax-payer was to be judged. What 
concerned the tax- payer was the amount paid as interest our of taxation, because a greater 
portion of the inteiest was paid out of income from prmluctive assets 

Ueplying to Mi*. Jamuadas Mehta’s criticism regarding what Mr. Mehta said was- 
the uupioducti VO Railway debt and tlic iiKireaftO in Railway rales and fares, the Finance 
Membor said that the average of prices in India had gone up comparatively higher than 
the increase in rates and tares, tiiereby proving liow weil Indian Railways had been 
managed. (Laugbiei ). As for their unproductivt-nesp, Mr. Mehta, in the latter part of 
his speech, had himself confesseil that it wat. protiuctive, because he had opposed the 
repayment of the Railway annuities. The pioilucnve net iutciest paid by the taxpayer 
on the unproductive debt aiiiOunt<'d in 1923-1924 to 15*85 crores, and in 1924-25 to 13'82,, 
but this was also an over-estimate, h-aving aside tiie iiiterest on the Gold vStaiidartl and 
the Paper Currency Reserves, They earne*! in 1923 24*57 lakhs, amt in 1924-25, sixty- 
three lakhs as interest on the 8ecrctaiy ot Slate’n cash balance. Then, again the tax. payer 
leceivctl from the. Railways ()*4 4 crores last y«‘ar, and is expected to receive approximately 
6* (U crores in tlie current year. The final liguies, 1 herefore, lor 1 lie net burden of interest 
on the debt whicli liad to be met out of taxation amounted to 8*85 crores in 1923-24 and 
7*54 in 1924-V.5. These iigures slioweil that tlie pioblem of paying mterebt out. of taxation 
was not alarming. Ho mruiumcil that the interest on the uiipi oduct ive debt paid by the 
taxpayer in England amounted to £ 300 millions a year, apart fioru the sinking fund. 
The Indian taxpayer might therefore consider hims'df comparatively fortunate. 

The Finance Membm* said that it was not necessary for liim to go deeply into the 
question of the burden on India ot rtmiitiing inom-y to London to pay the. interest on the 
external debt. It wa.s a question of i xchange, of surplus, of export and balance of pay- 
ments, and not a (lut-stum ot the tax- payer’s burdfu in meeting mteri*st charging. He had 
shown that this burden was 7*51 crores in 1924-25. He had no time to-day to say 
much on the (juestioii of tlie amortisation of the debt, recently dealt with by a Govern- 
ment resolution. Tim annual charge* invo.ved w'as, no doubt , an addition to the amount 
requirtHi to be met trom taxation, but there was the solid batisfaction that now that their 
Vmdget was balanced, not only w'as the sura reinveste*! for productive capital purposes, 
but was an essential ami valuable contribution towards solving the problem of our early 
maturing debt and the programme of capital expenditure during the next decade. 

Mr. JINNAtl asked whether the Finance Member would be prepared 
to meet an informal Committee of the House and discuss the subject, and 
that discussion be, in the meanwhile, adjourned till the Simla seesion. 

Debate Adjourned 

Sir B. BLACKETT accepted Mr Jinnah^s suggestion. Mr. Jamnada® 
Mehta also accepted Mr. Jinnah's proposal as the best under the circumstances. 
Consequently, Mr. Jinnah’s motion for adjourning the debate till the Simla 
session was put and carried. 

Supreme Court in India 

The next resolution was moved by Sir H. GOUR for the establishment of 
a Supremo Court in India. He gave the history of the issue, which was also 
raised in the first Assembly. He considered that when the Reforms granted 
them a federal constitution, then the establishment of a Supreme Court became 
essential. It existed in other Dominions. India had enough legal talent 
now. The Privy Council had recognised this talent. Moreover, it was in 
the interests of India herself that a supreme judiciary be set up to interpret 
constitutional law when differences of opinion arose. The Supreme Court would 
cost only six lakhs a year, but the advantages to the country would be immense. 
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Pandit Motilal NEHRCJ opposed Dr. Gour e resolution. He hoped that 
Dr. Gour*s dream would materialise before long, but till then it was prema- 
ture. He feared that Dr. Gour was w^ateriiig the tree from the top, and not 
at the root. The whole judicial system of the country required overhauling 
from top to bottom. A country where Executive and Judicial functions 

were united, where a controversy was raging for years over racial 

‘discriminations in administrative and criminal justice, for that country to 
think of the establishment of a Supreme Court within its own borders 
was indeed a high ambition. The establishment of a Supremo Court would 
not promote the cause of justice so long as Executive and Judicial functions 
remained united, as they were now, and racial discrimination continued. 
The distance between England and India was not too great. For, after 

all, it must be remembered that appeals to the Privy Council w’ero resorted 

to only hy rich classes of litigants, and he did not see why the poor tax- 
payers in India should be asked to pay for the maintenance of a Court in 
India to which also only the rich classes of litigants w^ould go. 

Proceeding, Pandit Motilal said ; “ I have known of cases in which 
the grossest injustice had occurred in the Indian Courts, whoso decisions 
w^ere reversed in the Privy Council at a reasonable cost to litigants. Appeals 
have been successful in the Privy Council even in small eases, in which from 
the Munsiff’s Court right up to the High Court, the litigants had lost in 
India, and there are reports laying down most important principles of law 
in these cases. In my o})in7on, whatever the inconvenience which the 
litigants are put to by having to go to London, it is not a too very high price 
for the justice that is to be obtained in the Privy Council. (Applause).” 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN. Home Member, in opposing the resolution, 
•emphasised how the Governnient’s position, as enunciated on the last occasion, 
was strengthened by the speeches made on that day in the Assembly, and bow 
there w^as wide divergence of opinion on this question, and that several High 
Courts had considered the proposal inopportune. It was not only in cases 
whore rich men* were concerned, but also to tho litigants who were poor 
that the judgments arrived at by the Privy Council had established very 
important points of law, besides securing justice to them. The merits of 
the Privy Council as a final Court of appeal had itoeived full recognition 
in many parts of India. If it was argued that the Indian side of the Privy 
Council in England ought to be enlarged, then, something could be said on 
that subject, but that was not the question raised by Dr. Gour, who wanted to 
establish a Supreme Court in India, regarding which there were differences 
of opinion. The Government agreed with the view expressed, that when, 
in the fullness of time, Dominion Status was acquired by India, that would 
be the time for the consideration of this proposition and not until then. 

Sir Hari Singh GOUR, in a spirited reply to tho debate claimed that 
there was a substantial body of public opinion in favour of his resolution. 
He said that the decision of the Privy Council have been far from satisfactory. 
He felt that those who opposed the resolution did so out of difiidence in the 
power of themselves and of their own fellow-countrymen. 

Resolution Lost 

The resolution of Dr. Gour was pressed to a division and lost, 16 
voting for and 56 voting against it. 
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An Indian Military College 

Mr. B. Venkatapathi EAJU moved a resolution that early steps be 
taken for starting a well-eiiuipped military college in a suitable locality to train 
Indians for commissioned ranks in the Indian Army Service, and the 
necessary amount be sanctioned to start preliminary work. Discussion on 
this resolution was adjourned on the motion of Mr. Eangachariar on the 
1 9th February. 


DELHI- 1 8— 19TH FEBRUARY 1925, 

Official Bills 

The Assembly mot on the 18th Feb. to consider official Bills. Sir Charles 
INNP]S moved for the appointment of a Select Committee on his Bill 
amending the Tariff Act. This was passed. 

Mr. GRAHAM next moved the following proviso, to be added to clause 2 
of the President’s Salary Bill : The elected President of the Legislative 

Assembly shall not, during his tenure of that office, practise any profession 
or engage in any trade or undertake for reraiinoration any employment other 
than his duties as President of the Legislative Assembly.” 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN moved for the consideration of the Obscene 
Publications Bill in the light of the report of the Select Committee. An 
amendment of Mr. Rama lyonger was carried and the consideration of the 
Bill was deferred till another day. 

Military College for India. 

Next day, the 1 9th February, a full dress debate took place in the Assem- 
bly on what all sides of the House regarded as a matter of vital importance 
to India. It was raised by Mr. Venkatapathi RAJU, who urged that 
necessary funds bo set apart for the establishment of a Military College in 
India. He took his stand on the fact that the Government already stood 
committed to start a College, according to the resolutions accepted by the 
Government in 1921 and 1 923, and that, as for funds, the House would not 
mind any expenditure on such a vital necessity. 

Mr. nilllDON, Army St‘ci«iaiy, naid that hie intervention in the tlcbate was to 

place befoic tb<; Huubf the practical aspect, on wliich ilie majority of members naturaliy 
did not pOBStss the infoimatiou available to his Dt-partmeur.. It was tlrfairable, and iudeod, 
CBScntial, that tliey should gt;t tlie utmost out of the debate. The ({Uf'Stiou of the proper 
training of the officers of the Army was of vital consequence to every country. It had 
sjvecial importance, as well as special difficulties, in the case of India, where they were 
seeking to rcpiace the British Officer, who has been of such value to India, and had been 
extremely successlul in one of the arduous fields of human enterprise. The members, he 
realised, were, looking forward to tlie time when India would obtain Responsible Govern- 
ment, and be increasingly independent of military assistance derived from Great Britain. 
The task was of no sinail responsibility. The mover re-cailcd the resolution adopted by 
the Assembly in March, 1 ini 1. Mr. Burden explained that the original resolution only 
asked the Government to keep in view the desirability of establishing a Military College 
in India, but towaids the end of the day, an amendment to it of a far-reaching cliaracter 
was adopted urging the setting apart of funds for establishing a Miinary College, without 
either the Commauder-in-Chief or tSir Godfrey Fell getting the opportunity to explain 
their position with regard to the proposed departure. 

Continuing, Mr. Burden rc called that Indians w'ere, for the first time, made eligible 
to King’s Commissions in 1912. The grant of this privilege was without reserve, and 
Indian Officers holding King’s Commissions w’ere granted equal rights and privileges 
with British Officers, and possessed the right to command British troops. This equality 
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has been adhered to unswervingly. The question of au Indian Sandhurst, said Mr, 
Burdon, was considered and rejected in 1^17*18, when it was decided that Indians be 
granted King’s Commissions. It was equally essential that they should receive the same 
training as British Officers, with wdioin they were to servo side by side as equals. It was 
also considers. 1 essential that, with a view to cluniriate racial prejudice and to create 
mutual undt^rstanding between Indian arui British officers holding King’s Commissions, 
they should be associated together from au early stage, at bandhuvst Moreover, what 
was required from the Officers was the capacity for leadership, strong personal character, 
and personal influence for go(^l. This tlic Indians could best acquire only in an institution 
wliicli had been for years cultivating those qualities successfuJ ly. 

Continuing, Mr, liunlon said that they had only five years’ experience of the 
present policy, and it would be acknowledged that that was a veiy short time in which 
to determine t he basis of bulding up a National Army by eBtablishiiig an institution for 
training National Office) s. It wouKI be premature to abandon the pi esciit policy. The 
Cfovernment decid'^d lu favor of sending Iiniian cadets to Samlhurst in 1917-18, and 
nothing tiad since occurred to alter the judgment of the Government regarding the 
advantages of r'andliurst, and tlie disadvantages of an Indian Sandhurst, hi tlie first 
place ht' warned the House that if it was definitely proposed to His Majesty’s Goveniment 
that an Indian Samihurst established, there was the possibility of the question being 
raised wlietlier such Indian cailets were eligible for King’s t'oinniissions, and whether 
they should not be granted jocai or Dominion Conirnissionh. “ I will put it like this. 
Will it be a reasonable or unreasonable proposition for India to ask His Majesty’s 
Government to agree to the estabiislimcnt of au Indian Sandhurst, and to bind themselves 
1,0 give King’s Commissions in th-' Army, carrying with them the power of command over 
British troops on this basis of a separate Indian course of edueanoii. conducted under 
Indian conditions and according to methods necessary to be <!etermjiii'd to a very large 
extent by the ideas held from time to time by the Indian authorities.” Mr, Burdon said 
that it had been argueil the Dominions I’ad t inor ow u M ilii:iry Collegt's. Tiicre was a 
flaw in this argument. There wen' no itritish troops in tlic Dominions, and the boys 
iraiued there hi'id Dominion Cominirsions. Indian.- lecciving sueli (’ommibsions would 
be in a position of delinite inferiority to the British officeis w'ith wliem they would serv(‘. 
Assuming, however, that Indians ’trained in an 1 mban Sandhuist were to receive King’s 
('ommissions, then disl iiictiuns which would only be regaidMl ns racial would be intio* 
duoed. It would be a distinction to tlit disadvantage of Indians, because the Officeia 

trained m Sandhuist would be regarded as Mq>»*iior to tliose trailed in India, where 

ffaeycnuld not reproduce' the couditious of Sandimist. Dui ing the War, Cfficeis wt're 
trained in Wellington and Qu'Mta to meet tie* ''xigmcics of that period, but these Officers 
were never regardcii as in any way equal to the Officers of tiandhurst. 

Mr. Burdon next referred to the D'dira i.>un Military tSeboo), where, a preliminary 
course oi training was being given, ():io great advantage now was that wldlc, pic- 
viousiy, Indian cadets were altogctlicr unfamiliar with military coiidiMons, they would 

now get the preliminary training at Dchra Hun, and crmld not be adoget her unaware of 
the nature of their course at Sandhurst. Mr. Burdon, conciuding, saiii that he had not 
tried to aigue the case in any contentious way. They were really pursuing the same 
object. The question wavS to tind <»ut the best method. As he had shown, they would 

Jose the benefits which they were deriving from the Sandhurst training if they were to 
establish a military college in India He belieied that tfic House would agree with him 
that the Government was doing what was best for I udia. Tliey must not take precipitate 
action. The Dchra Dun institution had provided a basis to go on, and they must wait 
for the full course of preliminary education to be completed there. The <|Ucstion was of 
vir.ai importance. It was not one wdiich could be settled by the House, or even by the 
Government of India. In it, His Majesty’s Government must, have a loud voice “So 
long as His Majesty s Government are responsible for the defence of India, they will 
have a great deal to say as to the method of training Indian Commissioned Officers. 
They must have almost the sole voice in deciding as to what the course of education 
should be of tiiose who are t<; be trained to hold King’s Commissions in the .•^rmy 

Panefit MALAVIYA said that Mr. Bunion had indulged in sjiecial pleading without 
convincing any one. He said that so long as the King was the Kraiieror of India, the 
training in India should make no difference about the gram of King’s Commissions. He 
admitted that Han<l hurst was an institution of which Englishmen w'ere rightly proud, 
and that they in India could not produce it at present. He hope<i that honest English- 
men anil earnest Indians would agree upon one matter, namely, that India must have in 
a few years’ time full Kesponsible Government. When they agreed to this, it was clear 
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that ten CommiBBious a year wore insigniiicant. He would not have even training at 
baud hurst if that was to be a permanent feature. He strongly advocated an Indian 
bundhurst, but agreed that bo long as they were tlie King-Emperor’H subjectH, every Indian 
should aJso go tor training t > Santlhurst in England, say for six months or even tw'o years, 
but he was emphatic that tiu: main training for holding King’s Coiumisbious should bo 
given in India, I'andit Malaviya contested the view ot Mr. Burden, that conditions in 
India were not ei^ually good ior training. The I'andit abk.c<J, where in the worhi had tln^y 
such WMiiderful ■ f’antonrn<‘ut8 as they liad in India. There was tiie llawaJpiuili Canton- 
ment, for instance. These [ilaces wou d provide lull scope for 1 raining cadets lu ideas 
of warfare. India ha<l given 160 crores as her coiiti ibution towards tin- War, India 
could have built a Sandhurst out of tliat money, and he believed that every Member of the 
House would vote for any sum reijuired for a Military College. 

Sir Sivaswami AIYaR said that he had not been able to find out whether Mr. Burdon’s 
attitude was one of opjiositiou or willingness to accept., or inertia, or what else. (Laaghter). 
As for Mr. Burdou’s explanaliou about the resoluliou adopted in 1021, he made enquiries 
about what effect had b<*en given to his resolution. Then, Mr. Biudon did not choose to 
correct the position. To-day, after live years, tliat ex[)lanation was given. He did not 
believe that Mi-. Burdoii was opposed to the spirit of the resolution, but he did not say 
how far exactly he was prepared to go. Sir Sivaswami Aiyar made it clear that wlxm 
they wanted Sandhurst in India, they did not want to import ihiough it training of an 
interior character. They w^anted to reproduce tiie couditious prevailing in England, and 
t he same hiandaid of training. As for etjualny of status iii respect of King’s Commis- 
sion, it an Indian Sandhurst was ebtablishe<l, Sir Sivaswami Aiyar said that the ideal of 
India was to moilei her army on the Dominion basis. He i.hought, t hat Mr. Burdon had 
strestk^d too much the question of supenor training at Sandhurht. Indian Officei s would 
Ixi “ conUmt with leading t.lie Indian Army, and would not mind it they were not allowed 
to lead British troops. Moreover, an I miiaii Olfici'r ilid not exercise authority over 
Bi itibh troops in any olhei- i»art of the world. The point raiseil was, therefore, obviously 
one of theoiy, 

DcNvau Bahadur llANDACHAUI All moved an amendment to Mr. A''ciikatapatln 
Uaju’s resolution, that a Commit, tec be immediately appointed, including nou-oliicial 
Indians, lor investigation aiul report upon a compreneiisive scheme, including t he linaucial 
coinmitmentb involved tin ieiii. Mr. llaugacliariar said t hat m cessity knew no law and 
necessity was the mother «/l invention. An Imhan army offitrred by Indians wois a 
pnmc necessity, and Indians would not mind any expendji uie on t his matter. India 
was even pi'Cpaied to lax hei S(*il so that, in a resouabic lime, t.here might be an Indian 
Army to defend India. Let the, principle of the resolution be accepted by Lord Hawluison, 
and tlieii they could immediately appoint a Committee on the lines indicat, ed by this 
amendment and for drawing up a comprehensive scin me. He l'eare«i tli it the Government 
were not in earnest,, lie vvouhi not say, as Mi. Jmnah, that, iiiey were not, bona fide in tlieir 
intentions. 

Pandit MOTILAL Nehru supported the resolution. Indian India, he 
«aid, was solidly behind it. What Indians watilcd was only a wolhequippod 
College, 80 that Indian youths might get training in the same manner as 
English youths. Three days ago, the Pandit had opposed the establishment 
of a Supremo Court in India at present on the ground that there was no 
Responsible Government, but this was a question which they must take up 
and solve, for otherwise they would be moving in the same vicious circle, 
namely, that without defence, there would be no Responsible Government, 
and without training, they could not have an Indian Army, The British 
Government had disarmed Indiana, and not given Indians an opportunity 
for military training, and now^ to say that there were practical difficulties 
in the way of accepting this resolution, was unfair, because these difficulties 
were of the Government making. The mere carrying of the resolution would 
not help Indians. The resolution must bo given effect to in a sincere spirit. 
Let, therefore, the principle of this resolution be accepted by the Government, 
and then they could appoint a Committee which, in collaboration with 
«p6rts, could draw up a scheme. That was possible in the present circum- 
fltances in order at least to make a beginning. He maintained that among 
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those who had received general education, there was a large number of 
men anxious for military training, and who belonged to martial classes. 
There was no such thing as noirraartial people in India. 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN moved that the following be substituted for 
the original resolution : “The Assembly recommends to the Governor-General* 
in-Council that a Committee, including Indian members of the Legislature, be 
immediately appointed to investigate and report : (a) whether it is not 
pracdoal to establish a Military College in India to train Indian Officers for 
Commissioned ranks of the Indian Army ; (b) if so, how soon should a 
scheme bo initiated, and what steps should be taken to carry it out ; and (c) 
whether, if a Military College is established in India, it should supersede or 
be supplemented by Sandhurst and Woolwich so far as the training of Indian 
Officers is conceniod.'' 

The Home Member said that a National Army was of vital importance 
to India. He repudiated the suggestion that the Government was not serious 
about its promises. The amendment moved by him disproved it. He 
heartily commended it to the members. The House had professional advice 
as to whether an Indian Sandhurst was a good thing or bad thing. A 
thorough enquiry must precede the reforms necessary in their present mili- 
tary institutions. 

Pandit MALAVIYA moved an amoridment with a view to ask the 
Committee to report as to what steps bo taken to establish a Military College, 
instead of considering whether it was practicable to establish a Military 
College. He also wanted the omission of clause (b) and the addition of 
clause (d), urgi?ig steps for the acceleration of the Indianisation of the Army 
in order to attract Indian boys to military careers. He emphasised that 
Indians must have King's Commissions. 

The COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF said that he could not accept the amend- 
ment proposed by Pandit Malaviya. Commenting upon the change proposed by 
Pandit Malaviya in asking the Committee to report on the steps to be taken 
for the establishment of a Military College instead of examining its practi- 
cability, be said that ho could not accept it with its implications. Ho ad- 
mitted that, in 1 921 , he was caught napping, because he was not aware of 
the practice of the House (Laughter). As for the addition proposed by 
Pandit Malaviya about acceleration of Indianisation, this extended the 
ymrview of the Committee and made it of a much wider character, fie could 
not, therefore, accept it. 

At this stage, closure was moved and accepted. Pandit Malaviyas 
amendment to the Home Member's amendment was put in two parts. The 
first part was carried by 59 votes against 37. The second part was adopted 
without division. The resolution, as finally passed by 58 votes against 37 
votes, reads as follows : “ This Assembly recommends to the Governor- 
Genex’al-iirCouncil that a Committee, including Indian members of the Legis- 
lature, bo immediately appointed to investigate and report (a) what steps 
should be taken to establish a Military College in India to train Indian Officers 
for the commissioned ranks of the Indian Army; (b) whether, when a Mili- 
tary College is established in India, it should supersede or be supplemented 
by Sandhurst and Woolwich, so far as the training of Indian Officers is con* 
cernod ; (c) to advise at what rate Indianisatio?j be accelerated, so as to 
attract Indian youths for a military career. 



THE RAILWAY BUDGET 

LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY-FEBRUARY 20, 1925 

The feilway Biidgret for 1925-26 was presented to the Indian Legislative 
Assembly at Delhi on February 20, ny Sir Charles Innes, the Commerce Member. 
On this day was inaugurated the new nrocedure which tJie ser)aration of Eailway 
tinancos^ from General liium(‘os rendered possii)le under the convention to which 
the Legislature agreed last September. 

Sir CHARLES INNES, in his opening remarks, ctonsidored Jhe occasion 
important as tlioy were inaugurating the new imdget procedure which semratipn 
of railway tinance from goiu^ral finance had rendered possiole. Tlie House, lie said, 
would got solid advantages from the new procedure. The budget itself was not 
a departmental compilation. The Railway Finance Committee elected by tlie 
House had examined it in detail and approved generally of it. The House 
would now get more days to discuss the railway budget. It had been split un 
to facilitate discussion and enable the House to keep an intelligent waten 
not only on the development of the railway system but on each railway. 
Information they were supplying to members in the form of memorandum 
would, ^ he hoped, clear away the last vestige of suspicion that the object of 
separation was to we^iken control of the Assembly over the budget. 

Presenting the revised estimates for 1924-25, Sir Charles Innes placed the 
gross receipts from commercial lines at 98 crorcs 1 lakh and the tohil charges 
at 86 crores 77 lakhs. It was therefore hoped to make a profit from 
commercial lines during the current yeai* of 11 1-4 crores. Last year, he recalled, 
they spent 80 crores 16 lakhs to earn 93 crores 18 lakhs. Thus, though this 
year tJiey earned nearly five crores more than last, tliey spent only 2 crores 14 
lakhs more, tliough rise in excliango helped them to the extent of 25 lakhs. The 
profit still rellected groat credit on the Railway Board and the administration. 
Tlie Inchcape Committee wanted them to aim at earning live and a lialf per cent, 
on the capital at charge. If revised estimates for the current year proved (‘or- 
rect they would earn 5. 46 per cent. Owing to floods the railways lost about 
tliree quarters of a crorc but in otlier respects lliey had a very good year. Pros- 
pects for 1925-26 were promising. They were tliorefore budgeting for a gross 
receipt of 101 crores or three crores in excess of the current yoai*. Tlio work- 
ing expenses of the commercial lines are put at 65 crores 79 lakhs which is 
three and tliroo quartci' crores more than that of the current year. But if they 
deduct one and a quarter crore of windfall received tliis yenv due to Privy 
Councirs decision that customs duty was not leviable on stores imported by 
Companies’ lines, then the excess in the estimated expenditure next year was 
only 2V2 crores. Reasons for this excess were that they were budgeting for 
70 lakhs to provide automatic couplars from which important economies 
were anticipated. Fifty lakhs have been provided to speed ujp repairs of rolling 
stock and fifty lakhs to get rid of the suriilus and unserviceable stores. He 
also mentioned that 26 lakhs were provided to extend to the Railway officers the 
Lee Report’s concessions. But in spite of these special allotments, the anticipated 
profit next year would be about the same as this year but for the refund of 
customs duty. As for contributions to the general revenue, they are expected 
to be 564 lakhs this year which was more than a crore above Sir Basil Blackett’s 
budget estimate next year. 524 lalihs are budgetted as contribution to general 
revenue. The drop of 40 lakhs is due to the inoreiise in the current year’s 
receipt of 125 lakhs of windfall. He emphasised that the real gross cx)ntribution 
would be much more if they included the loss on strategic lines* The gross 
contribution would be 685 lakhs during the current year and 645 next year. 
Touching the capital expenditure. Sir Charles Innes said they would be spending 
18 Va crores this year wliich was much the same as last yeai% but the new 
capital outlay this year was only 12*85 crores out of 30 crores sanctioned. 
The agents Imd estimated an expenditure in 1925-26 of 32 crores on approved 
works, 6V2 crores were being set aside for new construction and I6V2 crores 

25 
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for open line works. This pro^^rainme provides for an ultimate addition of over 
2/K)0 miles of line of whieii MS will be opened in 1925-26. He hoped the 
House would thorou^^hly approve of this bold, policy of remunerative Railway 
Development so essential loi' India’s prosperity. 

He mentioned that, apart from spending IV 2 crores for bettering lower 
class vehicles, 30 lakhs have been set aside for tlie (?onvenien(*e of third class 
passen^rs. Local Governments, lie said, thorouiflily approved of the new policy 
of the Railway Board undertaking the eonstimction of remunerative branch and 
Feeder Railways. They exT)ected lar^e economy both on compensation claims 
and on fuel in spite of muc*h lar^^er traffic. 

He showed the advance made towards Indianisation which compared favour- 
ably with any other department. The (luestion between Indians and Anf?lo- 
Indiaiis w^as not racial l)ut (onummal. He w\as for ^ivint’' chamo to Indians in 
the subordinate Raihvay Service at ]iresent larprely manned by Anprlo-Indians. 
For purposes of tiaining a school at Cliaiidaiisi wnll be opeiied on 1st March. As 
for the purchase of stores, hechaliengod anyone to sliovv that orders had gone 
abroad which could reasonably liave been placed in India. Orders for w^aggons 
have heem plac'cd in India to tlie full c^aiiafity of tlic? firms, They hoped to plac.;e 
in Railw'ay reserves 419 lakhs during tlie c*urjent year and 32S lakhs in next 
year : but these w’eiv estimates wdiicli might or might not materialise. It was 
nut therefore proposed to use the Raihvay i\’esersa\ 

The? lirsi and second class faros have' ]>een reduced because of tlie progres- 
sive decline both in passemgers and cainings wdiiK; in the c.'ase of tliird class 
there luts been ] progressive increase on both. Mcn-eovei' to reduce the third class 
faiGs even by half a pie would cost four and a half crorcps a year. The miestion 
W’as however under (constant e.xamination. Two hundred and ten lakhs are 
cxpecjted to be placed to the depreciation fund tin’s year and 123 lakhs next 
year. 

CoTieliiding, Sir Charles said the real importanc'O of the current year lay in 
the evidence it alTorded of the real advance towards a livci efficient business 
management of the Indian Railway'. Somc^unc said in the Contial Advisory 
Council that a now spirit was abroad in the Railway Board. Credit for this 
was due to Mr. Bindley and Mr. Sim and ultimatctL\' to the Railway Agents 
and the staff. 


The following are the printijial figures in the Railway estimates whirk Sir 
Charles Lines jmesented to the Legislative AssemUy.— 


Actuals 1923-24 
(Rs. LUUO) 


Rc'vised Esti- Budgei Esti- 
mate 1924-25 mate 1925-26 
(Rs. 1,U90) (Rs. 1,000.) 


Gross Traffic Receipts 

Shai*es of subsidised Companies proii 

Interest on Fund balances 

Miscellaneous receipts 

Total receipts 

Working expenses 

Surplus profits paid to Indian States 
and Railw^ay Companies 
Interest charges 
Miscellaneous charges 
Charges 

Profit from Commercial lines 


- 928.733 

976,500 

1,006, 500 

its. 2..‘!<i4 

2,950 

3,077 

Nil 

Nil 

3,235 

704 

662 

644 

... 931,801 

980,112 

1,013,456 

- 591,560 

630,075 

657,927 

- 11.446 

14,900 

13, 350 

... 227.674 

229,959 

238,182 

... 2,080 

3,720 

3.430 

•• 632,760 

867,054 

912,899 

.. 99,041 

112,458 

100,557 


In ac*eordance with the terms on which the Railway Finances were separated 
from the genera] finances, the contribution from Raihvay to General 
Revenue in both 1924-45 and 1925-26 is based on the results of the year 
1923-24. It amounts in both years to a sum of Rs. 6,30,42,000 gross (of wliich 
Rs. 5 , 4042.000 represent 1 per cent of the cjapital at charge of oommercifiil 
lines and Rs. 90,00,000 one fifth of the surplus mil923-24) and to a sum of 
Rs. 5,09,52,000 net, after deducting the loss on strategic lines borne by 
the railway revenues in 1923-24. The loss on strategic lines is estimated 
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at Rs. 1,50,58,000 in 1924-25 and Rs. 1,53,40,000 in 1925-26 and the final result 
of the estimates is therefore as follows : 

(a) Revised estirnato 1924-25 (Rs. 1,000) ; (h) Budget estimate 1925-26 (Rs. 
10,0r0); profit from oommorohal lines 1,12,458, 1,00,557 respectively. Deduct^fl) 
contribution to fronoral revenues 50,952 ; 50,952 (2) loss on strategic lines 15,058 ; 
15,340. Surplus: 4,64,48; 3,42,65 respectively. 

One third of tlie ex(‘css of tlie surplus over three (Tores in each year, or Rs. 
5,483,000 in l!)24-25, and Rs. 12,22,000 in 1925-26 also goes to the general 
revenues under the terms on which tlie Railw^ay Finances were separated, 
making the total revenues expected to accrue to general revenue from the 
Railways Rs. 5.61,35, 000 in 1924-25 and Rs. 5.23,74,000 in 1925-26. The 
balan(‘es Rs. 4,09,65,<X)0 in 1924-25 and Rs. 3,28,43,000 in 1925-26 are plaa3d 
to the Railway Reserve. 


Loss Owing to Floods 

Owing to the floods in Southern India, during the summer, and in parts of 
Northern India during the a.ntumri, tlie Railway lost about three-quarters of a 
crore either by a reduction in their receipts or an increase in their expenditure 
on repairs, but in other respects they liave had a very good year. The grass 
receipts of commerfiial lines in 1924-25 are now estimated at, Rs. 0,77,66,20,000 
or 4,77,25,000 more than in 1923-24. 

On the whole, there has been no more than a normal expansion of passenger 
traffic, Init wuth excellent crops in most parts of India and better trade conditions 
generally, railways have been called upon to move a much larger volume of 
goods traffic, especially in coal, jute and food grains. In the first eight months 
of the year the East Indian Railway (with the Ondh and Roliilkhand Railway) 
and the Bengal Nc^igpur Railway succeeded in carrying over one and three-quar- 
ter million tons more coal than in the corresponding period of 1923-24. 

The working expenses of the commercial lines are expected to ampimt to Rs. 
62,00,15,000, or about two hundred and fifty five lakhs more than in 1923-24. 
Owing to a decision of the Bombay High Court, uphold by the Privy Council, 
that customs duty w^as not leviable on stores imported by the Companies lines, 
prior to the 1st of April 1924, a refund a about a crore and a <iuartor (out of a 
total refund of some two hundred and fifty lakhs) is expected in reduction of 
the Avorking expenses, but by the separation of railway from general finance it 
has been possible to constitute a depreciation fund and set aside the correct 
amount representing the depreciation of the year which on commercial lines is 
.about two and three fpiarter er-ores in excess of the expenditure on replacement 
and renewals in 1923-24, and in addition over a quarter of a score more than 
last year has been spent on the lopairs and maintenance of Ihiilway lines and 
their ecpiipment apart from the repairs of flood damages. In spite of increased 
traffic there is a small decrease in the cost of fuel ovdiig to a reyision of the 
coat tiucts of various railways .and the lower price which now obtains for coal 
and it is expected that about eleven and a half lakhs less than last year will l.>e 
needed for payments in comiiensation for lost and damag(?d goods 1925-26. 

AVith prospects at present promising the gross traffic receipts of commercial 
linos next year are estimated at Rs. 1,00.71,44,600 or about three crores more 
than in the (‘.urrent year. The working expenses of the ^ commercial lines are 
put at Rs. 65,79,37,001 1 or about crores more than in the current year of 
which a crore and a quarter is due to the absence of this year’s refund of cus- 
toms’ duty. Special allotments of 70 lakhs are made for the commencement of 
the scheme for introducing automatic couplers from which important economies 
are anticipated, of 50 lakhs for speeding up repairs to Wling stock, and of 
another 50 lakhs for writing down the value of stores to tlie present market 
levels, and thus facilitating their disposal. Though a considerable increase of 
traffic is anticipated the cost of fuel i.s owing to tlie lower price placod at a 
figure 19 lakhs below that of this year. It is also hoped that about 20 lakhs 
less will be recpiired in compensation for lost and damaged goods. It is to be 
remarked that in spite of the special allotments aggregating 170 lakhs, which 
have been made for improving the equipment of the line, the anticipated profit 
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from commercial lines in 1925-26 would be about the same as in 1924-25 but 
for the refund of customs duty in the ejirlier year. 

The net canihil outlay in 1924-25 is now estimated at 12*85 crores, but the total 
expenditure ot the yeai 's ea|)ital expected to bo considerably g:reater since the outlay 
is reduced to the extent lof 155 lakhs by the refund of customs duty, 
and a reduction of four croros is also expected in the capital locked up in 
stores balances. The estimated total capital expenditure of the year 
is therefore 18.5 crores, a fiRure approximating? to the expenditure of last 
year. Next year a further reduction of one and a half crores in storos balances 
IS anticipated, and additional cariital expenditure of 23 crores is proposed, over 
six and a lialf crores of which are for the consiriiction of new lines. The pro- 
gramme in this direction provides for the ultimate addition of over 2,009 miles 
of line of wliicli 438 miles will be opened in 1025-26. Of the new projects, that 
for connecting Raipur with Vizagapatam by a Railway 260 miles in length to 
Parvatmur is the most important, and it ivS hoped to undertake it at an estimated 
cost of 536 lakhs simultaneously with the development of tiie Vizagapatam 
harbour. Considomble progress is anticipated with the Ckmtral Indian Coalfields’ 
Railway and witli other linos in the Bengal Nagiair Railway area whi(4i will 
serve the coalfields. The allotments are made for a large number of new pro- 
jects in Burma and Southeni India and a vsmall amount is provided for prelimi- 
nary expenditure on I’elioving tlie congested state of the downward coal traffic 
into Calcutta by providing better railway commimic'ation between the coalfields 
and the docks. 


General Discussion on the Railway Budget 

The debate on the Railway Budget wfus tnken up in the Assembly on 
February 23rd. It was begun by Sir (Campbell Rhodes. 

Sir CAMPBELL RHODES thanked Sir Charles Innes and Jlr. Bindley for 
prepailng a number of papers explaining t)ie details of the budget. 
While adversely criticising the Acworth Committoc, he admitted tliat the 
Assembly must now accept State management as an acce 7 )tcd fact. He laid 
special stress on the need for RaiWay developmcuit. Between 1912 fuid 1921 
increase in mileage has been only 10 per cent compared with 37 per cent, of 
increase on passengers and 27 per cent, of increase in goods carried.^ Tims the 
Railways were overlmrdened and Railway development, lias been inadequate. 
He gladly noted the estimated reduction in corn pen sat ion pajmients which 
meant that the Railwav facilities were improved. The Commerce Member had 
addressed the House as the Chairman of a Company. The House was in tlie posi- 
tion of shareholders and members of tht> (\mtrai Advisory Council were directors. 
He emphasised therefore that members should save tho liaihvay administration 
of criticism in minor details and that questions of tho kind which had been 
asked in such large numbers should cease. 

Ho then addressed a warning to the Railway Board about whose growing 
strength he w^as be(X)ming suspiciou.s. Agents w^ere to be merely located 
as State officials biding time until th^ retired and were not allowed to undertalce 
original experiments and initiative. Then they would not get tlie future agents 
of the type of the past. He perceived the danger to the progress of Railway 
development from over-centralisation w'hich w^as indicated by Mr. Ilindley’s 
speech in the Council of State, where the Chief Commissioner had referred 
with pride to the standardisation that was being effected. The speaker urged 
that both the Railway Board and the House should take their hands off local 
management. Here Sir Campbell Rhodes entered a mild protest against the 
cavalier w^iy in which Sir Chai'les Innes had referred to private enterprise in 
the past in building branch and feeder lines. This enterprise, he said, came 
into tho field when the Goveimment itself was not prepared to act ana did a 
vast deal of pioneering wmrk. 

Sir Campbell Ixodes congiatulated the Government on having at last started 
the opening of the Raipur-Parvatipur branch line, which would open up the 
Vizagapatam harbour. This would return 5.81 per cent on capital. The speaker 
thought the return would be much more by giving a safe harbour on Hie 
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long coast-line between Calcutta and Madras. lie hoped the Government would 
press on earnestly witli this scheme. 

Sir Campbell Rhodes next referred to the new orders passed by the 
Government about cx)nstruction of branch linos. Here, instead of the old 
sound branch line terms, they had the proposition “ Hoads 1 win, tails you 
lose.” (Laughter.) lie also urged electrification of the Calcutta Suburban 
lines as soon as possible and strongly spoke on the question of the Howrali 
Bridge. Ho hold that tlie ItaiJway Board ought to contribute largely to the 
construction of the bridge. 

Sir PURSHOTTAMDAS THAKDRDAS criticised the observations made by Sir 
Campbell Rhodes about the attitude of Sir William Ac'worth. Ho held that if there 
was any confidence left in the minds of Indians that the people brought out 
from England could take an impartial riew, it was due to Sir William Acworth 
who, instead of blundering into the wrong lobby, showed a great sense of convi(‘dion 
and courage by going into the right lobby. Nor did he agree with Sir Campbell 
in describing tlie House as sharehohhu’S who have been addressed by the 
Commerce Member as the Chairman. The shareholders were represented by tlie 
Financ‘,e I\Ioniber, but they were sleeping partners (laughter). Although ho was a 
member botli of the Advisory Council and the Finance Committee, he hoped ^the 
Commerce Member would agree that the Committf^o had also to work against 
time, and had very little time to consider the budget in detail- 

Sir Piirshottamdas objeeded to the position with regard to the disposal of 
surplus stores and showed that according to the })osition described by; the 
Finance Member last year, the Government had not taken up a consistent 
attitude. Sir Purshottamdas next referred to the accumulation of 7.58 crores 
in the Railway Reserve and 3.03 crores in the depreciation fund. This latter in 
the depreciation fund was in excess of what would have been debitable to the 
revenues. They would thus liave in reserve over ten crores. The question 
tlierefore they had to ask themselves was whethoi any reduedion was due in 
tlie fares and rates at this juncture and whether any use was to be made of this 
reseiwe. The lailway fares since the outbreak of the war had gone up by 
between 33 to 50 iier cent, and railway rates by 15 to 35 per cent. Now the 
rates and fares being what they are, reduction in the (jost of material, coal, etc., 
would surely mean that the railways must work at a profit, unless any 
unforeseen dis^ister overtook them. He therefore thought that after six months 
the Commerce Member should review the situation and if the conditions were 
normal he should try to declare a dividend to the sleeping partner and to the 
benefit of those who used railways. He did not advocate action in a hurry, 
but felt , that a constructive scheme should be ymt forward as to tlie 
directions in which concessions and remissions should be made out of Railway 
Reserve. 

Sir Purshottamdas, proceeding, pointed to tlie delay of no less than three 
yeai’B which had taken place in the constitution of the rates tribunal recommended 
t)y the Acworth Committee. He recalled that tlie Industrial Commission had 
also laid particular stress that rates charged bo equitable in the interest both 
of local industries and agriculturists. The delay was making tlie Indian public 
suspicious of the Government's intentions. When they were to find out a sys- 
tem of scientific taxation and debt redemption, why not also have a system of 
scientific rates. No delay should therefore occur in the establishment of the 
rates tribunal. Sir Purshottamdas said Sir Campbell had welcomed the pros- 
pective reduction in payment of compensation. Here Sir Purshottamdas uttered 
a note of waraing. Ho said that the real criterion should not be the amount 
I)aid in cjompensation, but the number of claims put in for compensation. There 
was die clanger of legitimate claims being ignored as very often happened. At 
present, he said, Die Postal Department was honest and when an article or 
letter was handed in, one felt sure that it would reach its destination, but that 
confidence was not inspired by the railways. 

Touching the question of railway development, Sir Purshottamdas observed 
that attention sliould also be directed to find out whether there was not 
(Reaper means of transport which could better serve the purpose than extension 
of Railways. 
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Mr. RAMA IYENGAR referred to the detailed criticism of tlie Railway Biidffot 
which he had published in the press and was cii'cnlatiiiM’ to the members. Ho 
criticised the laree variations in iho estimate tifjcuros and actuals during the 
normal period like the present. He quoted figures to show that the Assam 
Bengal, Eastern Beuf^al and one or two other Railways wore working at a 
loss and maintained that the recommendations made by the InclK^ape Committee 
for cuts in the woT*kini,^ expenses had not at all been carried out. He did not 
therefore affree widi the previous speaker that tluTO was any cause for rejoicing. 
There had been no real saving? except under fuel. 

Mr. RAMCHANDRA RAO endorsed the remark of Sir Cam])))oll Rhodes that 
it was necessary, that it was desirable in pu!>]ic, interest, that members Jof tlie 
Railway Advisory Council and Railway Finance (kmimitiee i.slioukl continue to 
sit on those Committees, Mr. Rao emnhasisod tlie dositability of securini;? con- 
tinuify of policy of the Committee and wanted to ^mard apiinst yearly election. 
It took meml>ers time to learn business and by the time they were able to 
ji^rasp fully the various issues, another election took plac'C at the end of the 
yeai’. He sug’ffested for consideration of the t'JovciTiment that the rules be 
altered with a view to iirovide for election for tliT’oe years for the Standinj? 
Finance Committee and the Railway Finance (kimmittee, iirovidc'd one third 
of the members retired every year and were replaced by tliose freshly elected. 
He agreed with Sir Campbell that there siiould not be ovei'-ccntralisation, 
but bo held that powers of the Railway Financo (kemmittec be enlarged with a 
view to bring within its pniwicw various contacts, a miinber of vdiiiih were at 
present being entered into by agents. The iiuostion oi powers of the Financial 
Oornmissiouer should also be gone into. Hr* tiinnkcd tlie Railway Boai'd for 
paying attention to South India after several years’ representation. 

]\Lr. C. S. RANGA said that the Budget was not a poor man’s 

Budget. Where was the proposal to reduce thiid class fares V Fii’st and 
second fdass faies were reduced and fuiHier rtfmveniencf^s were being sanction- 
ed for these passengers at the expense of third class passcngeis. Ho strongly 
(iriticised the absence of Indianisation in Railways. Tin* fach Ik*, said, was that 
Indian Railways w^^re administered autoc.ratically by the Raihvay Board in 
Britisli interests and on British ideals. JIc did not wuiut a sympathetic* speech 
but substantial progress. 

Mr. K. C. NEOGY made some plain-speaking. He said lliat Sir Charles Tunes 
had described himself as Chairnum of a Company, but the members of the 
House w'ere helpless and could not remove, the Chairman if t.liey liked. 
Already the powders of the House were very limited. The Ibiilw^ay Board, whom 
he contemptuously referred to as ‘com pan las’, continued supreme and, from 
Sir Chai'les Innes dowm to a large number of oflicei’s, \vore all Europeans. 
They were all birds of passage and liad no community of interest with Indians. 
There w'a.s therefore dangei’ of the devolution of power to the agents going too 
far. They must guard against accepting the convention wdiifh th(> Commerce 
Member had asked them to establish, namely to j)rovent the members from 
keeping watch over the manner the raihvay authorities discharpod their duties. 
Then again all Railway" offirials, the Railway Board and Sir Charles Innos, 
have been opposed to State management. How could they be expected 
to put much heart in making it a sue, cess V Proper control by the 
Assembly was therefore evssential. The railway was one of the few 
departments imdcr the charge of tlie Central Oovemmont which maintained 
personal contact with the masses. They could vividly bring to the mind of 
the people the existence of the Central Government by benevolent administi’a- 
tion of railways. 

Mr. JOSHI held that Hie Railway Policy w^as bound to fail if it w'as rim on 
(?ommorcial lines. He or)ined that the management should bo placed on a footing 
for the convenience of the public. Sufficient repmsentation should also be 
given to the Railway eilnployees who formed an important part of the Railway 
Administration. He siurgested that every railway should be faken over by th’e 
State wlien its contract expired. He said that the first principle of commer- 
cialisation was that the pustomers w^ho paid most should get the best attention. 
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Was that so in tlie rase of third dass passengers ? On tlie other hand new 
cjoaches were to be construeted for tfie first and second class passengers, though 
the number of such passengers was falling. Mr. Joshi dihbred from the Com- 
merce Member that the Anglo-Indians alone had hereditary liking to the Railway 
Service. He urged full oriportunity for Indians. 

Mr. JAMNADAS MEHTA characterised the separation of Railway Budget as a 
land mark in the history of tlie Rxilway. He told Sir Charles Iniies that unless 
ho liberated himself irom the shackles imposed by the Secretary o^’ State’s con- 
trol, he would not bo n.‘ally in the position of the Chaii’man of the Company. 
Mr. Jamnadas Methtaheld that no less than sixteen crores wore (‘harged to the 
Railway Revenue without justification and in violation of the canons of 
Commercialisation. No woriflc]’ that tlnu’e was no reduction in the rates and 
fares. The foivmost was the contribution of more than six cu’ores to the general 
oxchcqiier, TJie House had been crying against tax on transport 
and high rates and fares, but the members had done nothing to 

relievo trade and the passengers. On the other hand, they had 
agreed to take away six crores from the railway revenues. He reminded 
the Commerce Memhor that loU crores of capital expenditure was 

sanctioned by tlie House on the understanding that, the c-onvenience of the 
third class passengers would be kept paramoimtly iu view. This undertaking 
the Government had not lullillea. Nor had the Government helped the local 
railway industry by sijunding in India as much as possii)le out of 150 crores. 
He made sovvs'al sugg('.stions to improve the form iu which the Budget 
should bo present(.‘d and demands drawn up. lie held strongly that the 
Assembly should not touch petty d(itails, l)ut should control the policy, both 

administrative and financial. On this matter he was at one vntli Sir Charles 

—a matter wliicJi evoked sarcasm. 

Mr. Mehta objected to the Government pro])osai to set aside 37 lakhs to 
grant the Lee c'-oiicessions to Railway Officters. He urged that 70 lakhs for 
provision of automatic (couplers should be charged to capital and not to revenue. 

Mr. B. C. PAlj said that there wore some wlio did not like the inti’oduction 
of railway's into India. Many villagers whom he had come across disliked 
the railway whicdi took away their produce for export, but now that the rail- 
ways had come to stay, they must make the best of tliem. Slily glancing 
across to Pt,. Motilal Nehru, M.r. Pal had a tling at the Swarajists ; he reaiainded 
the house that there were some people who condiunned such innovations as 
Railways and prelen'cd the picturesque bullock cart. He was in favour 
of opening new lines which were assential and asked that the railway develop- 
ment should not outstiip industrial develo])uieiit. He T^i'otested against the 
Europeanisation of railway servi(ies, and particular! objected to the Indianisa- 
tiou figure l^eing divided into Muslims and non-Muslims. 'AVe are sufliciently 
divided, why divide us further ? (Laughter). Why sepamte us as Muslims anil 
non-Muslims. Why not put us all down as Indians”? He wanted railway 
wwkshops to be used as training ground for Indian engineers and urged the 
Government not to look into the Government House YisitorSj Book and the 
honours list to find the members for the local Advisory Committees, but to 
select men who really understood the needs of the passengers. 

Mr. N. C. KEf.KAK said that they had seen how the Retrenchment Committee’s 
proposals had been whittled down. He warned the Railway Boai'd that the 
Assembly was determined to exercise reasonable control, and that if State 
management failed, the Railway Board would be held responsible foi its failure. 
The railways liad not been a paying proposition till recently. 

Pandit M ALAVIYA said that he could not congratulate the Commerce Member 
on his Budget. Ho applied the tests, firstly development of Indian Railways, 
and consequent development of the Railway industry ; and secondly progress 
in Indianisation, Judged by both tests the Railway Administration had failed. 
He showed tliat the working expenses of the Railways were veiy high, and 
that in the case of some railways, such as tlie Assam Bengal, it was pai’ticularly 
high. He urged that tlie working expenses be brought doAvn to 50 per cent 
of gross receipts and objected to the grant of the Lee Concessions to the 
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officers, because already large increase had been given to salaries of officers* 
In fact higher officers’ salary should be reduced and Indians should be trained 
and recruited at lower rates of salary. There was a surplus shown in the Budget 
but it was no real surplus, for it meant that tlie passenger was being taxed 
to add to the general revenues. Until the recent increases in the rates «md 
fares were reduced there could be no real surplus. He urged therefore reduction 
in tlie fare by utilising the expected surplus. 

Sm Charles Innes’ Reply 

Sir CHARLES INNES replied at length to the various points laisod by the 
speakers and rnaintaiued the position he took up in his speech, lie said the 
Government was about to address the Secretary of State regarding the modi- 
fication of the (iontrol of tlie India office over the Railway Board. He said 
more had been done for the convenience of the 3rd class passengers during the 
last five years than during any otlier similar period. He maintained that the 
increases in rates and faros were overdue and were urged by the Acwoilh 
Committee. They must first build up the reserve. To reduce the third class 
faro now would mean den-d loss, because tlie Railways were not ready to meet 
the additional traffic whiiih the reduction would bring about. He hoped to 
discuss the numerous points like Rates Tribunal, Disti ict Boai’d lines ; etc., when 
the demands for grants were discussed. He assured tliem that like true 
Englishmen, ho and the members of the Railway Hoard would do tlieir best to 
make the State management, a success and iioped that the Assembly would 
restrict itself to the question of poli(*y only. 

The general discussion of the Railway Budget thus closed and the House 
rose for the day. 
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Official Bills 

On tho 24th February, alter interpellations, Sir Basil BLACKETT pre- 
sented the final report of tho public accounts committee. The House then 
proceeded to elect panels for five standing advisory committees to be 
attached to various departments. 

Tho House next y>a8sed without discussion, Sir Alexander Muddiman's 
Bills amending the Prisons Act and Mr. Burdon’s Bill amending the Caritorr 
ments Act. 

Mr. BHOEE moved for tho consideration of the Bill amending tho Indian 
Merchants Shipping Act,, with a view to provide for compulsory deposit of 
return tickets in the case Haj pilgrims. Dr. Jeelani supported the bill and 
the motion for the consideration was carried by 53 against seven, 

Mr. SHAFEE moved deletion of clause 5 as tho clause would have the 
effect of killing small shipping companies and make the fares run high by 
tho disappearance of competition. This was rejected. 

Mr. Mohamcd YAKUB moved an amendment providing that the return 
ticket deposit should not be enforced on any one who had made a declaration 
on oath before an authority appointed by a local Govornment in this behalf 
that he did not intend to return to India within throe years of the date of 
this declaration. 

Mr. BHOEE, on behalf of Government, accepted Mr. Yakid/s amendment 
on tho distinct understanding that if the working of this change negatived 
the essential object of the Bill, Government might have to reconsider it- 
All other amendments moved were rejected. On the motion of Mr. Bhoro 
clause 9 was deleted. Some more formal amendments moved by Mr. Bhore 
wore carried. 


Legislative Council for Ajmere Merwara. 

Mr. Harbilas SAEDA moved — ‘ The Assembly recommends to the 
Govornor-Geiieral in Council that be will be pleased to establish a Legislative 
Council for Ajmore Merwara.^ 

Mr. Harbilas asked the House not to think of Ajmer Merwara as a 
small province. Its political and strategical importance was great. It was 
tho heart of Eajputana and had glorious historical associations. Ajmer was 
tho last capital of tho Hindu Empire in Lidia. This little province sent the 
largest average of fighting men in tho war. In intellectual and moral evo- 
lution Ajmere Merwara was not behind other provinces enioying Legislative 
Councils. If literacy was tho test of capacity for government, then Ajmere- 
Merwara’s figures of literacy wore 113 per thousands as compared with 37 
in U. P. and 25 in the Punjab. Then, again, the highest percentage of voters 
in India, namely, 75 per cent, of voters went to poll in electing their represent- 
ative to tho Assembly. Ho complained that the municipal and other regu- 
lations applied to his province were very old. He showed that the province 
was administered as a scheduled district, not because it was backward but- 
beoause it was held necessary for the furtherance of tho Government of 
Indians policy in dealing with Indian states in Eajputana. But now the goal 
of British policy in India had changed and his province must enjoy the benefit 
of the Reform. 

26 
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The HOME MEMBER said that Ajmere was occupying the position which 
it had always occupied, namely an appendage of the Imperial Govt, and Mr. 
Harbilaa ought to be proud of it. Although the speaker did not attach great 
importance to the population test, yet there was a line below which he could 
.not go. The population of Ajmere-Merwara was only five lakhs. But a 
weightier consideration was that it was a deficit area. The Government 
of India, who were anxious to extend to it the benefits of the Reforms had 
proposed to the United Provinces Governroerit that they should take it up, but 
the United Provinces refused it aa it was not a paying proposition. If Ajmere** 
Merwara began to pay U. P. might reconsider its attitude. He admitted the 
argument about Coorg having been granted a Legislative Council was a weighty 
one, but in the case of Coorg the district was paying and other circumstances 
'Were favourable. He did not come prepared to give an answer as to whether 
Ajmere Merwara should cease to be administered as a scheduled district. 
His position to-day was that constitutionally it would be difficult for the 
Assembly to make a grant whose disposal would be discussed elsewhere. 
He saw no hope in the near future of Ajmere-Morwara becoming more than 
an Imperial appendage. 

The resolution was put to the House and rejected by 31 votes against 26. 


Voting on Railway Grants. 

DELHI—25TH FEBRUARY 1925. 

Rejection of Demand re. Ry. Board. 

On the Assembly meeting on the 25th. the debate on voting on Rail- 
-way grants was initiated by Pandit Motilal NEHRU who moved the 
omission of the demand for the grant of Rs. 9,86,000 for the expenses of 
the Railway Board, His motion, ho said, was based upon grievances as 
old as the Railway Deparement itself, and the persistent disregard by the 
authorities of the best interests of the people. “ I know, Sir,'' declared 
Pandit Motilal, “that I am inviting a storm of opposition not only from the 
Treasury Benches, but also from more friendly quarters. “ We are a little 
perturbed by the rise and fall of the official barometer. When the centre 
of disturbance is shifted to other parts of the House, it becomes a matter 
for serious consideration. Let me assure the House that we have given the 
matter the most anxious and serious consideration, and nothing hut a 
•compelling sense of duty to the country induced us to take this extreme 
constitutional course Continuing, he said that the grievances of the 
people had accumulated for the past three quarters of a century, and 
they had now reached a stage when complete refusal of supplies alone 
would meet the situation, and not small bits of cuts here and there, 
nor mild censures. It had been urged that Railway matters were 
commercial matters, and that Railway policy should be discussed 
detached from all political and constitutional considerations. He said : 
“ I beg to differ from that point, and submit that the Railways are 
the biggest political machine in this counti*y. The Railway policy has a far* 
reaching effect upon not# only the commercial but the political conditions 
'4hat prevail in the countiy Now that the Railway Budget was before 
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the House and they wanted to raise a constitutional issue, how could they 
raise it without treating the Railway Budget in the same way as the General 
Budget ? “ It is the inherent right of this House to refuse supplies, on a- 

proper case being made, and I hope to establish it/' The only proper 
occasion to raise the question was when a demand was made relating to the 
central administrative authority, namely, the Railway Board. It was well- 
known that the Railway Board was a wholly irresponsible body. The 
salaries of the Agents aTui officers were non-votable. It was obvious that 
the House was not the mastei* so long as it could not vote on the salaries of 
the Agents. He said : Lot us have either a Railway Board responsible 
to the Legislature, or no Railway Board at all/’ 

Pandit Motilal then proceeded to illustrate how this irresponsible Rail- 
way Board had acted against India’s interests. First of all, they must re- 
member that the railways wore built to enable the Government to keep fuller 
control over their territory, and whatever benefits Indian users of the Rail- 
ways drew were drawn hocauae the Railways were there, and had to ho- 
used. But what bad treatment of Indian interests ! Was there a single 
Indian member on the Rail way Board? He denied that Indians were not 
capable to bo its members. There was that capable person, Sir M. Visvesva- 
raya. Ho asked what Railway training had been received by Mr. Sim, who 
was the Blackett of the Railway Board (Laughter). The whole Railway 
policy had been one of exploitation, which began with the system of guaran- 
teed railways. This exploitation had been sufficiently exposed by Mr. 
Dutt’s Economic History of India, Then, again, they all remembered the- 
treatment that Indian passengers had. The speiker was a good athelet in 
his younger days, (laughter), and had many a tassel with overbearing Euro- 
peans. Then, again, the railway policy had been dirooterl to helping the 
export of raw material and import of foreign mamifacture. Even the Fiscal 
Commission admitted that this complaint was not entirely without basis.- 
There was the sleepers scandal. The locomotive industry had been absolutely 
destroyed by the Railway Board not fulfilling its pledges. The Tariff Board 
has shown that the stores purchase policy was no better. Between Con- 
tinental and British steel, the Government, in the past, always preferred 
the British even at a higher cost, but now, though the steel industry in India- 
had been given protection, the East Indian Riilway and the B.-N. Railway 
had sent orders for Cofitinontal steel, because the competition was between 
Indian and Continental steel. Could they not adji\st the prices ? 

Sir Charles had told them of the Government proposal to grant 26* 
lakhs as the Lee concessions to Railway officers. Though a decision had not 
been reached, the giant had already been set apart. Why, ho asked, should 
those officei'8 be granted these concessions ? Would they have got it if they 
had remained in the employ of the Companies ? Then, there was the age- 
old complaint regarding the Indianisation of the Services. The fact should 
have been that after three quarters of a century of working the Railways, 
the whole of the staff should have been Indian. On the other hand, Sir 
Charles Innes had told them that a now spirit was now abroad in the 
Railway Board”. The speaker was thankful for this, but ho felt that this 
new spirit should have by this time become old. There was no paucity of 
competent Indians. He saw that there were two hundred motions for reduc- 
tions. They were really two hundred arguments in support of his motion. 
(Laughter). If the members believed in their motions, then they must all 
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vote with him (rented laughter). He continued : We want that the 

present Railway Board must go and give place to a more responsible one. 
If, however, you vote against ray motion, you will bo voting approval to the 
general policy of the Railway Board.” 

Independents : no, no. 

Swarsdists : Yes, yes. 

Pandit Motilal : 1 should like to hear the reason for this “ No 

The Railway Board’s policy, to me, calls for the severest condemnation. 
Every single vote cast against my motion will be a vote for the approval of 
the railway policy. (Independents, no no). If that is so, then those who 
say ‘ no ’ appear to me to bo most ridiculous. I propose to take up a big 
stick, I admit, but the Railway Board deserves it (laughter). 

Mr. Pal : Will you be able to crush it. 

Pandit Motilal : Lot us try. 1 have no intention o[ engaging in this 
■desultory conversation. Sir, I ask the tnembors seriously to consider and 
weigh carefully all the consoquencoa which flow fronr an adverse vote on my 
motion, (applause from Swarajist benches). 

Mr. JOSH I asked the Chair whether an amendment could bo moved to 
the Pandit's motion for a reduction of one rupee as a vote of censure on the 
Railway Board's policy. He agreed with the Pandit's censure, but not with 
his method. 

The President said that the Pandit ha^^e given the Assembly an oppor- 
tunity of taking the extreme course, and if Mr. Joshi approved of the 
Pandit's arguments, ho would no doubt vote with him. 

Sir Charles innes said that they had been treated to a speech by the 
Pandit speaking against his own conviction. 

Mr, Chamanlal asked whether any member of the House could question 
the honafides of another. 

The President said that he did not tixactly hear what the Commerce 
Member said, but he did not think he was out of order. 

Sir Charles INNES : Sir, all i want to say is the impression which the 
Pandit's speech left on my mind. It rernindod mo of “ his sounds bad 
little meaning, but bis words were very strong.'' it was with a considera- 
ble sense of disappointment that ho bad received notice of the Pandit's 
amendmeiit, because, if the House accepted it, it would be receding from 
the position it took up hisb September by agreeing to the separation of the 
Railway Budget. By this arrangement, the House agreed to treat the Rail- 
ways as a commercial proposition and took upon itself the task of consider- 
ing in detail the various demands for grants under the Railway Budget. 
The Board had done its best to prepare the Budget in a form which would 
facilitate discussion. I'he Hon. l^andit said that ho did not require the 
Railway Board. The speaker reraindod the House that H. E. the Viceroy 
last year described the Railway Board as a general staff at headquarters. 
The Hon. Pandit proposed to cut off the supply for that general staff. The 
Pandit had mentioned certain griovances, but what would be the effect of 
this motion, if carried? It would deprive the House of an opportunity of 
discussing the various griovances set down on the paper, Ho said : I, 

for one, want to protest against the strongest Party using its powers to 
"deprive this House of liberty of speech by adopting a policy of redress of 
grievances before supply for purely i>olitical reasons.” The Pandit had 
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oomplained that the salaries of the members of the Board were not votable. 
Was that the fault of the Railway Board, he asked ? Why drag politics into 
this Railway question ? " As for grievances before supply, if that is to 

determine your vote, then throw out every one of the demands for grants 
and let us of the Railway Board go back and do our job. We should not 
make a farce of discussiori of the Railway Budget, and that is what the 
Pandit wishes us to do. If the Hon. Pandit were consistent he would refuse 
supplies to every department of the Government of India. Then ho would 
end the Constitution, retire to Allahabad, collect his Swarajist forces, and 
fight a battle with the Commander-iirChief/' 

Interruptions. 

At this stage, a mild uproar was caused by interruptions and shouts 
from Swarajist benches. The President said that he did not object to reason- 
able interruptions, but if these were frequent, a inembor could not proceed 
with his arguments. The Hon. Pandit, as the leader of a great Party, 
ought to extend tolerance towards the Member of the Government. 

Pandit Motilal : 1 rise for a personal explanation, Sir. The Hon. 

Sir Charles Iniies is hopelessly misrepresenting me in everything I have said. 
I never said I will do without the Railway Board. I said that I shall do 
without the irresponsible Railway Board. 

Resuming, the Commerce Member said that the Hon. Pandit thought 
that by carrying this resolution, ho would force the Governor-General to 
restore the provision. This gesture is purely meaningless. Its only effect 
will bo that this House will have deprived itself of the legitimate and i)ropor 
opportunity of criticism of the details of our Administration.” 

Pandit Motilal : I'hat is nothing. 

Sir Charles lunos : Many of the motions are of groat importance, and 
we in the Railway Board were looking forward to healthy and proper criticism 
on the floor of this House. Wo cannot discuss them on a motion of this 
kind. I appeal to this House, let those who believe in meaningless gestures 
of this kind go with the Pandit into his lobby. Every member of tins House 
who believes that he is responsible to the people of India, and who wishes 
to have a free discussion on matters of administrative importance, and every- 
body who believes in the right of the minority and liberty of speech, all 
those w'ill, I hope, follow me into the Government lobby.” 

Mr. CHAMANLAL said that he had never heard in the House a 
more provocative and more meaningless and more absurd speech than that 
dolivorod by the Commerce Member. Sir Charles had talked through his 
hat when he said that the Pandit was depriving the House of an opportunity 
for discussion. Sir Charles had told the Pandit to go to Allahabad, raise an 
Army, and fight with the British Government, led by the C-in-C. “ Is that 
the view you take of the debate we have raised? Is not this an encourage' 
moat you yourself are givii)g to the revolutionaries in India (bear, hear) ? 
Do you not ask for a fight ? ” 

Mr. Goswarni : They will have it one day. I say, you are all revolu- 
tionaries sitting on the Government benches. (Laughter.) 

Touching Indianisatioii, Mr. Chamanlal complained that nothing had 
been done in this direction, lie said that the Government's interest in the 
question was pioved by the fact that Mr. Bindley, in the (Juuncil of State, 
where the Government was sure of its majority, had not said in his speech a 
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word about Indianisation. Sir Charles had said some words because he wai 
faced with the Assembly, having a non-official majority. Mr. Chamanlal 
concluded : You are gagging us merely because we have raised this consti- 
tutional issue. Our argument is that you should be thrown bag and baggage 
out of this irresponsible position. 

Mr. JINNAH, the Leader of the Independent Party, regretted very much 
that there wore diiforencos of opinion between them and their Swarajist 
friends. The Independents, ho assured the House, have examined the ques- 
tion very carefully. Pandit Motilal supported his motion by first bringing 
forward the principle of redress of grievances before supply, and then he gave 
the details of the grievances. Mr. Jinnah continued : Now, are wo going ta 
apply the first principle of grievances before supply on its true constitutional 
basis ? We feel, Sir, that in order to enforce that principle historically, constitu- 
tionally and logically, we shall have to answer the questions put to us by Sir 
Charles Innes. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru : Why did you do it last year ? 

Mr. Jinnah : I do not want to import oxciteiuont into this, Sir. Sup- 
posing we thought wo were wrong last year (ofiicial benches, applause), are 
we committed to the same mistake this year 1 I think wo all make mistakes, 
including my friend, Pandit Motilal, but I am here to humbly proclaim that 
I made a mistake. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta : This might be another. (Swarajist laughter). 

Mr. Jinnah : Mr. Mehta, Sir, has never made a mistake, and ought to 
bo exported to a higher place (renewed laughter)' 

Continuing Mr, Jinnah said that the Independents discussed this ques- 
tion, and thought that refusal of supplies was not a proper course, because 
they were not prepared at present to carry out that policy to its logical 
consequences. Mr, Patel bad told them last year that they w'ould go to 
the country and start a campaigi] of non-payment of taxes. Had he done 
it ? Mr. Jinnah said that it had been suggested that hie party men should 
be allowed to vote according to their individual conviction. Had the Pandit 
done it ? 

Independents : No. 

Swarajists : We all agree to a man. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru : I am prepared to release my Party from all 
Party obligations. Will you ? (Laughter). 

Mr. Jinnah : That is only w^hen it suits, Pandit Motilal (renewed laugh- 
ter). Mr. Jinnah said that his Party felt that they must have the courage of 
fhoir convictions, and make the issue a party question. 

Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar : Can the Hon. Member make references to 
party proceedings ? 

President : The Hon. Member ought to have raised that question when 
Mr. Ranga Iyer was doing it. (Laughter). 

Resuming, Mr, Jinnah said : Pandit Motilal had not only raised a 
coTiRtitutional issue, Ijut had also referred to a number of grievances. 

Pandit Motilal : On a personal explanation, Sii-. I put my case entirely 
on constitutional grounds, and showed how the irresponsible Railway Board 
Wivs conducting itself, by giving illustrations of irrespofisibility. 

Mr. Jinnah said that he understood the Pandit’s argument. The Pandit 
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had raised obieotions to the constitution of the Board. Now, the Board was 
responsible to the Government of India. 

Pandit Motilal ; So are the Provincial Governments. 

They had grievances which had not been attended to, which, in the 
words of Pandit Motilal, had accumulated. Therefore the Pandit said that 
they must dismiss certain servants of the Board. There was a fallacy in that 
argument. If they wore going to consider the various grievances, the best 
way to discuss them was on a motion tabled for the purpose. The Assembly 
was a party to the Convention of September last, and had agreed to 
commercialisation. The question of Indianisation and other problems were 
discussed only last September, and the Government gave its answer. 
Mr. Jinnah assured the House that he was not satisfied with the administra- 
tion, its policy, or programme. There were innunerable grievances to be 
redressed. Pandit Motilal wanted to spur the Railway Board to redress. 
So did Mr. Jinnah want, but there was a fundamental difference in their 
methods. (Applause). 

Mr. PATEL, said that when the Budget was discussed last year, 
Mr. Jinnah joined the Swaraiists in throwing out the demands for 
grants under the heads Customs, Salt, Income-Tax, and Opium, but now he 
said that the Railway Budget must be separately treated, and at the same 
time, held out the promise that he would do something in the matter of the 
general administration. What was that something, Mr. Patel could not 
understand. “ My friend Mr. Jinnah does not know what to do. Ho is 
puzzled. I am not surprised. Even last year, be was against this obstruc- 
tionist policy. Somehow or other, he was taken to the slaughter house, 
(loud laughter) as he said at that time. This time, ho tried to escape from 
that situation, but the Nationalist Party, by its very constitution and 
programme, is bound to a policy of obstruction in case the Government 
does not give a satisfactory response to the National demand, made through 
this Assembly. The Nationalist Party waited for a reasonable time, and 
when the demands for grants came, they had to launch on a policy of 
obstruction. That was the rule of the Nationalist Party, and that rule bolds 
good even to-day, and the case for throwing out the Budget is ten times 
stronger than it was last year. 

Mr. Jinnah ; But it is not correct to say that that rule holds good to-day. 
Let it not be forgotton that the Nationalist Party rules have been recently 
revised, so that the Independents and Swarajists are free to decide as they 
please, unless there is an agreement between them. 

Mr. Patel : I quite agree that there is the revised rule. You changed 
the rules in order to get out of its operation, but I still affirm that we are 
bound, in honor, to go by the original agreement. The Government have 
not given any response to our National demand. I wonder how any member 
from Bengal with any conscience can vote against this motion of Pandit Motilal. 

Mr. Pal : I would follow your conscience. 

Mr. Patel : I shall just quote you, my friend (Laughter). Mr. Pal, 
speaking on the Budget discussion last time, said that there was extreme 
unreasonableness on the part of the Government and equally extreme 
mireasonableness on the side of the Nationalists. 

Mr. Pal : Not on the Railway Budget. 

Mr. Patel : I want to know if the Government has become less unreasoir 
jible. Don't you know that several Bengalees have been brought under 
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Eegulation III and the Ordinance ? I admire my friend Mr. Jinnah, who* 
admits that he has made a mistake, and now wants to rectify it. But I 
cannot understand — 

Mr. Pal : I say you catinot make a distinction between the Railway 
Administration of other departments of the Government. 

Mr. Jinnah : I surrendered my judgment when 1 joined that Party. 

Mr. Patel; Mr. Jinnah belongs to the Independent Party without 
surrondoririg his conscience (applause), and now he is the Leader of the 
Independent Party, and he wants every member of that Party to surrender 
his iudgmont. (Cries of No, No ) Yes, you have made this a Party 
question whereas my loader, the Pandit, is even prepared to release us 
from the obligation. 

Mi‘. Jinnah : Mr. Patel knows perfectly well that the Independent 
Party cannot make it a Party question unless there is a clear majority for 
it, and on this we have had a majority. 

Mr. Patel : All the same. Mr. Jinnah was able to surrender his judg- 
ment last year, and now he would not surrender, and therefore, wants to 
separate from the Swarajists. Very good of him. If you are really a 

member of the Nationalist Party, you must vote for Pandit MotilaVs motion. 

'To come to the main point, the Goveriiment have boon guilty of several 
acts of omission and commission. They have treated resolution after resolu* 
tion of the AssemlJy with contempt. 'J'hc integral part of the Convention 
about railways is that an Indiar. must be appoi?ited on the Railway 

Board, and the Govei’nmcnt have not appointed one^ If there was 
a case for throwing out the demands fur grants last year, it exists ten times 
stronger jjow. I would obstruct the Goveriiment at every stage, and throw 
oiu every demand, not only on the Railways, but all Departments, and 
finally throw out all bills and resolutions of the Governinont, and compel 
them t.o resort to certificatioTi, and show to the wliole world that the Govern- 
ment i.s )>eing carried on, not with the consent of the people of this country, 

but against their consent. This persistent coming into gri]>8 with the 
GovoriiTncnt by the Swarajists day after day and session aftei' session will 
make tho people ready for the non-payment of taxes and civil disobedieiico. 
That is tho only way of bringing round thin bureaucracy. 

Mr. Jinnah : What direct action do you propose ? 

Mr, I’ateJ : Tho rejection of the Budget must nccessarilly lead to a 
mass n.ovciiient. It is tho first stage in that direction. The great struggle 
is coming, and wo ^Swarajists are rejecting this item as tho first stage of that 
struggle, (Hoar, hear.) 

Mr. B. C. PAL regretted the turn tho debate had taken, and thought 
that the Government must bo exceedingly comfortable at present at seeing 
both wings of the Nationalist Party standing in opposition to each other. 
He also regretted the irrelevant references to party correspondence which 
had not been published, and which wore meant to be confidential. What 
the Independents wanted was that they must work with reason and conscience, 
and not be tied to the chariot wheels of the Swaraj Party. It had lieeti 
said that grievances must be redressed before supplies were given. In this 
Railway Board, there was not a single member who was a responsible 
member of the Government. They were all subordinate servants. No 
member of tho permanent Civil Service in England would bo refused hie 
salaries on the ground that the Foreign Minister had administered wrongly. 
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Mr, Rangaswami lyengir : Does not my friend know that the Chief 
Commissioner's salary is non-votable ? 

Mr, Pal : Yes, I know that, and that is why we went to get the right 
of vote on these items as well. We do want greater representation of Indian 
talent on the Railway Board, but the issue here is not whether we are to- 
have the Railway' Board or not (Cries, of oh, oh.) We want to proceed con- 
Btitutionally from precedent to precedent, and create Conventions, so that it 
would bo difficult for the Viceroy to certify any Bill rejected by this House. 

I have been asked why I did not vote for the rejection of expenditure 
under the head “ CuBtorns ” on the last budget occasion. You will remember 
that I then said, “ for goodness' sake, lot us throw out one item only.'’ 

Mr. Motilal Nehru : What became of your conscience then ? 

Mr. Pal : My conscience is in my keeping in the morning, in the mid-day, 
and at night also (loud laughter and prolonged applause), whether in Delhi 
or in Calcutta, or even in Simla. My conscieuee was in iny keeping last 
time in Delhi, and from the June session at Simla. I ask where was the 
consistency of Mr. Patel and his party when they bridged between the 
opposition and Sir Charles limes over the Tata Steel Industry’s Protection ! 
(laughter and loud applause). Where was their consistency when the 
supplementary demands were sanctioned ? 

Mr. Ran gas w ami Iyengar ; The Swaraj Party, as such, never partici- 
pated in any debate on the supplementary demands. 

Mr. Pal : The expression “ as such ”, like charity, covers a multitute- 
of sins, (laughter). 

Pandit Motilal : No member of the Swaraj Party, either as such or 
something else, took part in voting on any supplementary demands. 

Mr. Pal : I consider the Steel Protection Bill as a money bill and you 
voted for it. 

Pandit Motilal : Don't dabble in law. 

Mr. Pal : I will dabble, not in law, but in politics. Now, Sir, I shall 
not introduce any more heat. We have had enough of it. (Laughter). I 
am prepared to embarrass the Government if that embarrassment will lead 
mo to my goal. This embarrassment will not lead us to our goal. It will 
not w(3aken the position of the Government. It will only weaken our 
position, the T)Osition of the non-officials and the people. 

Motion Rejected. 

The motion of Pandit Motilal Nehru was put and lost, 41 voting for 
and 66 against. The result was received amidst loud Official and Indepen- 
dent cheers and amidst cries of shame ” from the Swarajist benches. 

Reduction of Grants. 

When the Assembly met after lunch, the discussion w’as resumed on 
the detailed demands fer grants. Mr. PATEL moved for the reduction of the 
demand under the Railway Board by Rs. 77,000. He explained that the 
Swarajists had had their fight on the general question. They were defeated, 
but now they would, through thesi3 reductions, fight the Government inch by 
inch. (Laughter). The Swang Party proposed to fight the Government 
wherever they found them going wrong. Hence, he moved for the reduction 
of this item by 77,000. He considered that the Railway Board was very 
extravagant, because they had provided for two lakhs more than last year in 
flpite of the fact that on account of the decentralisation which was proceeding > 
27 
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more than half the work of the Kailway Board had been reduced. He 
explained how he pitched upon this figure of Rs. 77,000, and referred to 
the fact that in the non-votable items, they had provided for nearly Rs. 60,000 
:inore as the pay of five Directors. 

Mr. Eamchandra RAO, who had tabled an amendment for reducing the 
Railway Board’s demand by only Rs. 60,000, supported the motion of 
Mr. Patel. He understood from the newspapers that the Government was 
going to appoint a Director of Finance on the Railway Board. Mr. Rao 
asked what was the necessity for this post when there was already a 
Financial Commissioner. 

Mr. HINDLAY explained that the Assembly could not expect the 
Railway Board to carry out the great task of renovating the Railways and 
effecting improvements with a reduced staff. The Acworth Committee had 
not considered as to how the Directors in the Railway Board were to carry on 
their work. It was difficult to cany on the work with the junior and senior 
technical staff. They had already taken the Fast Indian Railway under 
State control. They could not do all this without increasing their staff. 
Mr. Sim had to tour in several places in order to carry out the decentralisa- 
tion work. 

Motion Carried. 

The motion of Mr. Patel was pressed to a division and carried, 69 
voting for and 41 against it. 

Indian Member on Railway Board. 

A lively discussion then ensued on the motion of Mr, V. N. MUTALIK 
for the reduction of the Railway Board domand by Rs. 100 as a vote of 
eensure on the Government for not having appointed an Indian member on 
the Railway Board in spite of the promises made, that one would be appointed 
•as early as possible. The motion was put and carried by 68 votes against 40. 

DELHI-- 26 ~2?m FEBRUARY 1925 
Reduction of Fares. 

Next day, Feb. 26th, the Assembly considered lurthcr demands for grants* 
Mr. Josbi moved a cut of Rs. 1,000 to raise the grievances of third class 
passengers and urged a reduction in tbiid class fares. 

The motion was put to the House and carried by 60 votes against 48. 

Corruption in Railway Service 

Lala Dunichand then moved for a cut of Rs, 100 from the demand under 
the head “Railway Board.^^ He raised the grievances of third class passen- 
gers, like lack of adequate water supply, and absence of sheds and 
waiting rooms. He considered that third class passengers were being treated 
as worse than animals. It was the attitude and policy of the Board which 
were responsible for the grievances of the general public. He specially com- 
plained about bribery and corruption on Railways, and the bad manners of 
the Railway staff. 

The Motion was lost by fifty votes against thirty-six. The reduced 
grant of Rs. 9,07,900 for the Railway Board was approved. 

On the 27th February, before the Assembly resumed discussion on 
'demands, the Secretary of the Assembly read a message from the Council of 
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State announcing that the Council had rejected Dr. Qour'a Bill to repeal 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act and Mr. Neogy's Bill to prohibit the 
reservation of Railway compartments for Anglo-Indians and Europeans. This 
announcement was followed by cries of ‘‘shame” from the non-official benches. 

Railway Inspectors 

Mr. V. Raiu moved the first motion for reduction. He moved that the 
Railway Budget be reduced by Ra. 20,000 under the head “ Inspection.” 
He complained that the confidential reports of Inspectors of Railways were- 
not available to the members of the Assembly. If the Central Advisory 
Board were to bo useful, they must be fully taken into confidence. He 
quoted the opinion of tho Ac worth Committee, 

Lee Concessions. 

The next motion was by Mr. Kelkar, Member of the Swara] Party,, 
that the demand under the head “ Working Expenses.” bo reduced by 37 
lakhs. This sum was provided by the Government to meet the cost of the 
Lee Commission's proposals (for two years) on the East Indian and Q. I. P. 
Railways, and on Company lifies, subject to the decision to be arrived at 
whether the proposals be conferred on officers of the Company Railways 
in whole or in part. 

The House agreed to the demand being formally reduced by 37 lakhs. 

Indianisation of Services. 

A somewhat heated debate ensued on Mr. M. K. Acharya s motion to- 
effect a cut of 20 lakhs in order to censure the Government for not having 
sufficiently Indianised tho Railway Services. Ho showed with the help- 
of statistics that Indians had not been given adequate encouragement, and 
emphasised that those who were superannuated ought to be sent away in 
order to encourage Indians. As regards salaries also, there was a great deal 
of disparity which ought to be removed. 

Dr. Wali Muhammad Ilussainally supported the demand for Indianisa- 
tion, and suggested a nominal cut of orjc hundred rupees. 

Mr. Acharya accepted this araondmeut. The reduction of Rs. 100 waa 
carried by 51 against 39 votes. 

London Board's Charges. 

Mr. Patel then moved a cut of two lakhs in the London Board’s establish- 
ment charges of Rs, 20,24,000, He did not understand why so much should 
bo spent even when tho G. 1. P, and E. I. R. were to be under Stato 
management. Tho motion was carried by 47 against 38 votes. 


DBLHl—2dTH FEBRUARY 1925 
Over-Crowding in Railways 

Mr. Ganganand SINHA moved a nominal reduction of Rs. 100 to call 
attention to the unsatisfactory arrangements for traffic concerning third class 
passengers. He urged that provision be made for more carriages. 

Sir Charles INNES : This year, we are providing for 725 third class 
trains, and we are considering whether we cannot add to this stock. As 
regards over-crowding in the suburban lines of Bombay and Calcutta and 
Madras, the right remedy is the electrification of the lines. We have already 
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opened one line in Bombay. Wo are shortly attempting more there. Some 
are getting ready for Calcutta, while wo are awaiting details from Madras 
^before electrifying the suburban lines in Madras. 

On this Mr. Ganganand Sinha withdrew his motion. 

Training of Indians 

Mr. EAN6ACHARIAR raised a discussion on the question of the 
absence of facilities for the training of Indians as railway officers and superior 
subordinate officers. 

Mr. HINDLEiY regretted that India being such a large country, it was 
not possible always to keep members in touch with what was being done by 
the Railways. There was misapprehension on the point which he hoped 
to clear up. He pointed out that though they were taking under the Lee 
proposals 75 per cent of Indian recruits in future, the flow of recruits must 
be slow. For instance, in State Railways, the annual requirements were not 
more than ten officers a year in the Transportation Department, 16 in the 
Engineering Department, and 9 in the Locomotive Dopartmoiit. A costly 
central organisation for the training and recruiting of this small number was 
not justified. The Railway Board w^as not, however, keeping quiet. He 
regretted that large number of Indian youths went to England for training. 
Training in England was not of much practical use in India. The Railway 
Board was anxious to see all those lads get training in India in Indian require- 
monts. In the case of the Locomotive Department, however, it was felt that 
in order to keep them in touch with modern developments, training in India 
be supplemented by that in England. There was no difficulty in finding 
enough number of trained men for the Engineering Department, while, so far 
as transportation was concerned, a school at (Jbandausi was being opened on 
the 1st March, and would form the basis of the central organisation. Chan- 
dausi was chosen because it was previously the headquarters of the railway 
district, and some buildings were vacant. In future, it might be considered 
•desirable to select a more suitable place w^here they would build newly a 
school and hostel, according to their needs. Ho trusted that the House would 
not mind this expenses on new buildings, In the meantime, Chandausi would 
provide the place for recruitment. He emphasised that the most essential 
requirement was the efficiency of recruits. He did riot believe in a course 
of theoretical lectures making for a railway ofiicor. Practical training 
should be followed by a theoretical course. 

Replying to a remark of Mr. Rangachariar, Mr. Hindley said that both 
Indians and Europeans would be trained at Chandausi because, at present, 
both Indians and Europeans were in their employ, and would be selected 
for training. As for South India, he told Mr. Rangachariar that he was not 
fully aware of the conditions, but a workshop was being constructed at 
Trichinopoly. and if not already arranged, he would see that a training school 
was establshed there. 

On this Mr. Rangachariar withdrew his motion. 

After some minor motions had been disposed of, Sir Basil Blackett roso 
-to present bis Annual Budget Statement. 
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In Introducing the Budget for 1925 - 26 , the Hon. Sir Basil Blackett, 
the Finance Member said : — 

Review of the Year 1924-25 

Our hopes of a atcady revival in trade, which were disappoinlfd inl922>23and 
1923-24, have at last been fuililird in 1924-26. The characteiistic feature of the year 
has been movement of a greater bulk of commodities both for export and for homo 
consumption. The first ten months of 1924-26 show once again a consideration in the 
expansion in the exports of grain and pulses. Tlie pi ice of tea has been advancing and 
our exports lor the year constitute a recoitl. The cotton tiade liad been adjusting itself 
to smaller margins, but an encoui aging feature of the year is the steady expansion in the 
export of Indian-made piece-goods, especially noticeable under the head of grey piec <3 
goods. In the last months of 1924, some of our chief exportable commodities, notably, 
jute, tea and wheat, rose markedly in price. Cotton, on the other hand, was lulling in 
price and has been slow in coming t(» tlie market, Tlic hopidul prospects entertained 
by the cotton indu^tly have not as yi't fully materialised, hut wiih a large crop insight 
and indications of a steady internal demand, ilieie are legitimate grounds for hoping 
that (he delay in their realisation is only tempoiary. 

Tlie total value of the exports of Indian merchandise lor the lirst ten montlis of the 
linancia) year was 297 and half crores, which is over 60 ciores m excess of the ligurea 
•of 1922-23, and 24 crores in excess of those of 1923-21. Imports have advanced 
similarly, and tlie balance of tiade in nieicbandise in India’s favor up to the end of 
January, 1926, was exactly the same as at the end of January, 1924, namely, 103 and half 
crores. After allowing tor a total import of bulliou iluriiig the first ten months m 
question of 61 and hall croies, there remains a net balance of 42 crores in favour of India, 
as against 63 and half ciorcs a year ago. 

Revenue —Customs 

The welcome recovery in trade is clearly visible in the figures of gross Customs 
receipts. We budgeted for a gross revenue under this head of 46-02 crores and a net 
revenue of 46 02 ciores. The prostiit figuics indicate that the gioss rect-ipts will be 
48’74 crorcs — an increase of 2-72 crores. Ther<* is a falling ofl: in receipts under the 
heads tobacco, matches, and machinery, but nearly eveiy othei head shows an iuciease, 
Specially the revenue from import duties on cotton piece-goods and sugar, and that from 
the cotton excise duty, now estimated to yield 2- 1 0 crores in 1924-26. Metals other than 
Iron and steel, and export duties also show noticeable increaseB, The protective duties 
imposed in last June are expected to bring in about 2*26 crores, of which abtiut l*i0 crores 
may be regarded as additional revenue. 

Taxes on Income 

1 referred a year ago to the experimental nature of our estimate of receipts under 
the head of Taxes on income. The figure included in our Budget for 1924-25 was 18*22 
•crores. Our latest estimate is 1*76 crores less. As the House knows, the Income-tax 
demand is based on the results of the preceding year, but while trade conditions 
in 1923-24 did not appreciably differ from those of the previous year, the total yield 
■of 18 and one-fort h crorcs in 1923-24 include large arrear collections. The year 1924-25 
consequently opened with comparatively lighter arrears, and our rtceipts are reduced 
accordingly. Thanks to the efforts of the Central Board of Revenue, I have reason to 
hope that our estimates of Income-tax will henceforward contain a smaller element o£ 
■conjecture, I am also confident that with improvement in our machinery of collection, 
there is a considerable margin for increase in future years under this head of revenue. 
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Salt 

Under the head of Salt, we expect to receive 1*31 crores less than our Budget 
estimate of 9*06 crores. This is exactly the amount by which the actual receipts from 
salt in 1923-24 exceeded our expectations as set out in the revised Budget of that year. 
Our estimates allowed for a rapid replenishment of stocks following upon the reduction 
of the duty. But we undci-eBtimatetl the rapidity. The rush by dealers to replenish 
stocks took place in such volume during March, 1924, that the receipts in that month 
exceeded the estimate by I ‘31 crores, and the receipts in 1924-25 are correspondingly 
reduced. 

Opium 

There is a considerable d(‘cline in our estimate<l receipts from Opium. Our revenue 
under this head is derived in great parts from fixed sales to external Governments both 
within anfl outside the British Empire with whom we have tlefinile agreemente, but in 
addit ion we have for some years been offering 3,000 chests a y(‘ar for sale by auction at 
Calcutta. These chests are bought by traders for export to foreign countries with whose 
Governments we have not concluded any agreement for direct sales. All such exports 
are dependent on the grant of an import certilicate by the Go v(‘rn merit of the country to 
which the opium is being exported, and no export is allowed without such a certificate. 
Kecent international discussions reganliiig opium have introduced much natural uncertainty 
in the opium trade, and since October last we have sold very few chests by auction, 
in February we sold none at ail. The consequence is that we now expect a reduction in 
revenuii of fi5 and half lakhs, and is not improbable that our Opium revenue will 
continue its progrof-sive decline in the next few years. 

The position will bo better understood if i give figures of net revenue instead of grosa 
receipts. Our net revenue from Opium since the year 1921-22 has been as follows : — 

1921- 22 ... ... ... ... 1*27 crores. 

1922- 23 ... ... ... ... 1*92 „ 

1923- 24 ... ... ... ... l‘hf> „ 

For 1924-25 we originally estimated for a net receipt of 2*25 crores. Our revised 
figure is 1*31 crores, the gross receipts being 3‘(>8 crores and expenditure 2*37 croi'es. 
In addition to a reduction of 05 and half lakhs in our receipts there is an increase 
of 28 and halt lakhs in our Opium expenditure, due to the, high out turn of the crop. In 
our forecast for the y^ar 1925-20, whi'^.b it is convenient in this instance for me to 
anticipate here, our Opium expenditure is exprete^j fo be reduced by 57 lakhs as the 
result of a reduction of the price paid fo cultivators and restriction of the cultivated area. 
This has become necessary since our stocks m reserve arc growing beyond our requirements 
and would otherwise have become unduly high, particuiary m view of the possibility of 
a progressive reduction in d<*maud. In consequence of this and of the inclusion in our 
excise opium receipts of a special non-iTCun jug item of about 20 lakhs to which I shall 
refer later, oui' net revenue for 1925-25, in spite of a reduction in sales, is expected to 
be 1*7G ci ores, which is 46 lakhs higher than the revised figure, for 1924-25. 

Railways 

1 need say little at this stage in regard to our Railway receipts and expenditure. 
The net ciedit to general revenues anticipated in the Budget w^as 4*58 crores, a figure 
arrived at without reference to the prospect of the separation of Railway Finance from 
Gi^neral Finance. The fixed contribution to general revenues in accordance with the 
arrangement approved by this House last September is 5*09 crores ; and in addition, 
we are entith’d to one-third of the excess over 3 crores of the net balance shown by receipts 
over expenditure. The figures for 1924-26 can best be summariseil as foliovves : — 

Crores. 

Net receipts from Railw'ays after deducting all payments, including 
working expenses, but before adjustment of contribution and 
( ransfer to Railway Reserve ... ... .. 9*74 

Contribution to general revenues ... ... ... 6*09 

Bnlance ... .*« ... ... ... 4*65 

Central Government’s share, representing one third of the excess of 

this balance over 3 crores ... ... ... ... 0*56 


Net transfer to Railway Reserve ... 

Net credit to general revenues 6 09 -f 0*56 


4*10 

6*64 
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Posts and Telegraphs. 

1 have already given the Revised estimates for the posts and Telegraphs Department 
in dealing with the introduction of the new system of commercial accounting. The 
actual out-turn of the year on the old basis, as now estimated, differs very little from our 
anticipations at the time when the original budget was framed. There is a reduction in 
the not receipts amounting to 16 lakhs, which is more than fully accounted for by the 
fact that we have agrml to increase by 23 lakhs the assignment to Provincial Governments 
•on account of their share of the receipts from unified stamps. 

The only other variation of importance in the revenue for 1924-25 is under the head 
of Interest, where we expect an improvement of 51 lakhs, exclusive of exchange, owing 
larger balances. 


Expenditure — Exchange. 

On the expenditure side, one of the most important variations between the Original 
and Revised estimates were based on the assumption — for which 1 was careful to disclaim 
■any prophetic value — that the average rate of exchange of the year would be 16 and three- 
fourth pence. I was accused in more than one quarter of rashness, but the sequel shows that 
I was unduly cautions, for the average rate of exchange for the year is now put at 
17 and half pence exclusive of Railway transactions, which affect our general fmaucial 
position only indirectly, the resulting net saving in our expenditure amounts to 2*15 crores, 
of which 70 lakhs occur under Military Services and 6 lakhs under posts and Telegraphs. 

Military Services. 

Our estimates provided for a net M ilitary expentliture of 60 *25 crores. This estimate 
was framed on the basis of the Budget of the previous year, modihed by such information 
as was available at the time when the original ebtiinate for the cuiient year was prepared 
regaiding the progress of expenditure tluring 1925-:i4. We have now before us foi our 
guidance the actual figuics tor 192:4-24, which give us for the liist time since the War 
a basis of calculation which begins to approximate to the normal. Aided by this ex- 
perience and by the recorded figures of cxpcndituie during 1924-25 up to date, we now 
find ourselves iusiihcd in adopting a net figuie of 56*5:4 cions as the Kevisi'd estimate 
for the current year, a tigure which is m arly 6 cions bolter than the original estimate, 
Shortage in the autliorised establishments of the various services and further economy, 
in several directions account for a reduction of I’70cron*s. Exchange acc(-unts, as 1 have 
already said, for 70 lakhs. Suiplus stoics have been consumul or otherwise disposed of 
to the extent of 1*10 ciores, or 46 lakhs above the oiiginal esl imate, while gratuities to 
tiurpiuB officers and other payments to the War Office lor the British forces in India are 
expected to requiie :4:4 lakhs less. There is a saving of 16 lakhs under the Lead Military 
Works, and various other savings in expenditure h mount to 60 lakbs. On the receipt 
side, arrears from adjustments of war expenditure have bioughr, us 42 Jakhs more than 
we anticipated. On the other hand, we have had to provide for an increase in the cost 
of the Aimy owing to recent rises on the prices of forage and other supplies, for which 1 
have allowed 16 lakhs. An addition of U lakbs has to be made in our estimate for non- 
effective charges. The revision of the pay and allowances, including free passages to 
officers of the Army within the current year, invoives the provision of an additional 
29 lakhs in the Revised estimate. I shall return iaier to our Mililaiy expenditure in 
dealing with the figures lor 1926 26. 

Civil Expenditure, 

1 have already mentioned the excess of 28 lakhs under the head of Opium expenditure, 
required for additional payments to cultivators. Under all the other heads of our civil 
cxpeuditure, taken together, and excluding the saving under the head of Exchange 
Already mentioned, there, is a net excess of 29 lakhs. The bounties under the Steel 
Protection Act liave cost us 57 lakhs, and the additional bounties recently assented to 
by this House will cost us a further 26 lakhs, making 63 lakbs in all. In addition, we 
have to meet the cost of improvements, following the Lee Commission’s recommendations, 
in the fiay, pensions and allowances of the Superior Services under the Central Govern- 
ment, amounting to about 25 lakhs. Of this figure, however, about 5 lakhs fall to be 
paid out ol the Railway Budget, and 2 lakhs have already been included in the figures 
for the Posts and Telegraphs Department, It is satisfactory to observe that, in spite of 
these additional charges, the net excess in the Revised estimate for other Civil expenditures 
over the original Budget amounts to 29 lakhs only. 

The House will observe from these figures that in place of a motlest surplus of 
]8 lakhs allow’cd for in the original Budget, we now liope to end the year with a surplus 
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of jast under 4 crores. This improvement ia mainly attributable to the aubatautial 
savings in Military expenditure, to the savings in Exchange, to improved Customs receipts, 
and to the increase in the contribution from Railways to general revenues. The improve- 
ment under these items is more than enough to counterbalance the reductions in our 
revenue; t lie refunds of Customs duties to company-managed Railways are covered by 
the amount set aside in suspense from last year’s windfall ; and the savings under 
general Civil oxpciniiture, for which as well as for the reduction in Military expenditure 
the steady vigilance of the Finance Department may claim some credit, have all but met 
the extra charges, not anticipiiie4l in the Bu<iget, for bounties in connection with the 
iron and steel iudustiy, and the cost of the Lee Commission's recommend at ions. 

Expenditure for 1925-26. 

Military Services. 

1 will now deal with the estimated cxpcinliture for the year 1P26'2() and begin with 
the laigiist item, Military exp(‘nditure. Wc arc providing in our Budget for a gross 
Military expenditure of 56*26 crores. The House wiil not fail to observe the close approxi- 
matiou between rho hgures for our net military expenditurti in the last tliiee years which 
have come under review to-day, narneiy, the actual expenditure lor 1923-24, the revised 
Budget for 1924-25, and the Budget estimate for 1925 26. 

But; m order to bring out the coiitumous and substantial i e<luct.ion which has taken 
place in our expen iitur(i on Militaiy services, I propose to go back for a moment to 
1920-21. Our net Military expenditure in 1920-21 was 87“38 crores ; in 1921-22, 69*80 
crorcs ; in 1922-23, 65*27 crores ; and iu 1923-24, 56*23 eioies, a ligure, it will be 
observed, well below* the figure proposcfl for (hat y<'ar by the llet jenchmimt Committee. 
These are the actual ascertained figures. The expenditure in 1 920-21 was inllatod by 
heavy outgoings m connection with the special operations m Waziiistan and the Koilh- 
West Frontier, while in 1921-2*2 similar abnormal conditions ctmtiiuied, but on a reduced 
scale. The Budget estimate for Military expeiuiiiure in 1922-23, wdiicb formed the 
basis for the examination conducted by the Uttrenchment Committee amounted to 07 76 
crores. After an exhaustive examination of aU fh*“ various branches of Military adminis- 
tration, tiiat (Umunittee recommen<ied that the net Budget efetimaie lor 1923-24 should be 
fixed at 67 three-fourth ciores, subiect to such aildition as might be neccbsaiy on account 
of delay in canying out tlie propuse<l changes and of any speciai expenditure that might 
be U(>cebhavy uvei’ and above the ebtablished charges The commit tre recognised that in 
the near future, there would be 0 considerable failing off in expenditure in consequence 
of tiic liquidation of liabilities arising out of the war, such as gratuities to ilemobiiised 
officers. Tliey expressed the opinion that the adoption of their lecorameiidations would 
euabie the estimates in guOs^querit yeais to be ^educed to about 57 crores, and ultimately, 
should a further fail in prices uike [dr.ee, to 5U crores. But, as stated by the Committee, 
the Commaiider-in-Ohief was unable to subscrib* to the latter expression of opinion. 

X have already explained to the House that the actual ‘ xpeiiditure in 1928-24 proved 
to b(! 56 onc-fourth crores. To this, there must be added 3 ciores, representing the 
utilifcwit ion of stocks without replenishment. For 1924-25, the levised figures point, as 
I have explained to the House, to a total expenditure of 66*83 croirs ; but here, again^ 
there is adilitional < xpenditure in kind tluo to the using up of stores without replenish- 
ment, amounting to 1*10 crores. For the purposes of comparison with the current year, 
dteiefore, the true expenditure of 1923-24 should be taken at 59 onr-fouri h ci ores, and 
the true expenditure ot 1924-26 at 67*48 crores. Once again, in 1926-26, we hope to be 
able to utilise stores without replenishment to a total of 70 lakhs. Toe estimate of net 
cash expenditure for the year is 56*26 crores, making a total of 56* 95 crores for expen- 
tiiture in cash and kind, taken together.. 

In compiling the budget for 1925-26, wc have to take the actual ligures for 1923-24 
and the latest revised figures for 1924-26. These give us a basis of compilation which 
may regarded as reasonably normal. The estimate for 1925-26 liave been under 

consideration since July last by a Sub- Committee of the Executive Council appointed 
for this special purpose by His Excellency the Viceroy, As I foroshailowed in my 
Budget s^ieech a year ago, specially heavy provision is neces.sary in 1926-26 for 
terminal charges on account of gratuities to ilemobiHshed officers. The amount 
required for this purpose is 1*71 crores, nearly a orore more than the Revised 
estimate in the current year. We are, however, approaching the cud of these abnormal 
terminal charges, and wc anticipate that, iu 1926-27 the final balance required to liquidate 
our total liability wiil amount to a few lakhs only. 

If all abormal items are excluded, the estimates for the established charges of the 
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Army for 1926-26 amount to 65 ctorea. Theee estimates include not only 27 lakhs on 
account of tli-? item introduced tor the tirst time iast year in respect of Customs duty on 
imported stores, but also an entireiy new item for charges for stationery and printing, 
for the Army, amounting to 13 lakhs, transferred from Civil expenditure in accorilanoe 
with the recoinmendatiouB of the F’ubiic Accounts Committee. The provision for antici- 
pated additional charges on account of the revision of pay and passage allowances for 
the otficers of the Army 111 India in 1925-26 amounts to 46 lakhs. A special provision- 
of 43 lakhs is included for buildings for the Koyal Air Force and for the continuation 
of building schemes in Waz install, now approaching completion. The expenditure on 
the purchase of army stores in India ami in England has been reduced by about I ‘TO* 
crores. In spite of the large and continuous rciluctions which, as I have shown, we have 
been able to effect in Army •^xpeiuiiture since 1920-21, and of the further appreciable 
reduction shown in trie rstimatos fur 1926-26, t am happy to say that, subject always 
to our being spared the necessity for (expenditure on t.hoscj active military operations- 
which are th(i nightmare of every Finance iVI*^raber, 1 confidently look forward to a 
further important reduction in 19^:6-27. 

Before leaving the Military estimates, I wish to draw attention once more to the 
stores account of the Army. Ai time wneii the Retrenchment Commibte(i sat, the 

amount of money lockea up in Military stores was estimated at 20 and half crores. 
This ligure has now been ledueed by 4 crores to 16 and ha.l crores on the Slst March, 1926. 
If our Budget anticipations for 1925-26 are realised, there will be a further reductioa 
by 70 lakhs to approximately 15 and thrce-forili cror(‘s on the Slst March, 1926. This 
sum represents mainly working and inobiiihation reserves and the actual balance of 
stores surplus to requiicments will not be of any considerable extent. 

Civil Expend ituic 

1 have alieady dealt with the provision to bt; made for 1925-26 for tine reduction or 
avoidance of debt, and with the reduction of 67 lakhs in Opium expenditure expected to- 
result from restriction of the cultivated area and reduction of the price to be paid to 
cultivators of opium. Tlie net expenditure on account of interest on debt and other obli- 
gations will be less than in 1924-26 by 97 lakhs owing to a laige increase in the amount of 
Interest due on Rail way investments and on h^ans to Provincial Governments, A provi- 
sion of 16 lakhs IB being made for new civil works, and a somi‘what highei’ scale of expendi- 
ture has also been allowed for under the heads of ordinary maintenance and repairs. This 
head, however, shows a larg^i decrease owing to a reduction in the special expenditure in 
Waziristan. 

I feel particular satisfaction in drawing the attentiou of tlie House to the fact that 
we have been able, concurrontly with the reduction we have made in Military expenditure,, 
to provide additional sums iiuite appr<'ciabh* in aggregate amount, for education, research 
and other beneficial services both in th<‘ General Budget and in the Budgets for the areas 
directly administered by the Central Govionraent. By way of exarapli?, F may mention 
in particular the restoration of 3 lakhs out of the 5 lakhs for the ludian Ri‘search Fund 
whicli was suspended two years ago on t he recommendation f'f the Riitrenchment Com- 
mittee ; the provision of increased grants for the Isiamia College in Peshawar and other 
colleges in the North-West Frontier Province ; additional expenditure for the Forest 
Research IuBtitute at Dehra Dun ; incn^aricd grants to the Department of Agriculture- 
for erecting a sugar-cane breeding station at Coimbatore ; and a larger provision for the 
Agricultural Institute at Pusa. 

In connection with the prevention of over-budgetting, I draw attention to the fact 
that we have for the first time this year adopted, as an experimental measure, the systen^ 
of making lump reductions in some of the more iraporiant heads of expenditure to allow 
for probable savings. The total cut thus made in the estimates of Civil expenditure 
amounts to 16 lakhs. A simitar cut of 20 lakhs has been made in the Military estimates. 
We hope that the system can be so developc^d as to provide an efl<‘cnvo check against the 
p<_)88ibility of over -esti mating, to which the Public Accounts Committee lias this year 
devoted considerable attention, Wh(*n departmental officers frame their Budgets, they 
naturally provide for the full sanctioned strength, but small savings invariably occur 
under individual heads of expenditure, due mainly to accidental causes such a temporary 
shortage of staff, smaller expenditure on leav*q salaries, and the like. It is impossible to 
foresee and allow for such savings individually, but in the aggregate, they may be consi- 
deraVile, It may be that the particular cuts we have made will not be justiiied by 
results, but have no doubt that on the whole the total reductioa will be fully realised. 
This course is not altogether convenient in that it restricts, and pi'issibly unduly restricts, 
the opportunity for re-appropriation which is frequently necessary in oider to meet small 
casual excesses, and it may have the further inconvenience of forcing us to come before 
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this House for supplementary grants. But the Finance Department will certainly do 
its best to secure that such supplementary grants shall not be necessary if it can possibly 
help it, and when they are really necessary, 1 feel sure that the House will recognise the 
fact. 1 believe the principle is a sound one in itself ; it has recently been adopted on 
the recommendation of the Public Accounts Committee in England in respect of the 
British Army Budget, and 1 conlidently hope that it will in the end lead to more accurate 
bud getting. 

Revenue — Customs 

I now turn to the estimates of our revenue. In 19''^4-25, if we ignore the non- 
recurring refund of 2-80 crores, our net Customs revenue is now estimated at 47*56 crorcs. 
We cannot count on a repetition in iy25-26 of the unusually high receipts from cotton 
-piece-goods, sugar and cotton excise duty, as well as from protective duties. 1 accordingly 
•place the estimate lor 1926-26 at 46*86 crorcs, or 1*21 crores less than in the current year. 

In this figure I have made allowance for the effect of the adoption of some minor 
proposals for reduction in our ( usfoms tariff. These are, in the main, on the same lines 
•as the proposals which were made in the Finance Bill as originally introduced a year ago, 
but fell out when the Finance Bill was revised, They include the abolition of the import 
duty of two-half per cent on giain and pulse, tlie reduction from 16 per cent to two-liaif 
per cent ya/ortfw of the duty on rce<ls, bealds and various other aiticles, chiefly used 
in power looms, and finally, the modification of the duties at present imposed on petrol 
in such a way as to fix the duty to be paid by all petrol alike, whether imported or home 
pioduced, at 4 as. a gallon in place of the existing duties of 6 as. a gallon for home pro- 
duced petrol and eight-half as. a gallon for imported petrol. These proposals are recom- 
mended by the Government in the interests of trade, and the House will have an opportu- 
nity of considering them in tietail when the Finance Bill is taken into consideration. 
Their effect on our revenues is inconsideiable. 1 may mention here that we do not 
propose to invoke the assistance of the Provisional Collection of Taxes Act either in order 
to bring these proposals into effect before the Finance Bill becomes law or for any other 
purpose in connection with the Finance Bill this year. 

Taxes on Income. 

On the whole, the year 1924-25 has been fur trade than the previous year, 

tliough the cotton mill iiidustiy has eontiiiued Kimewhat stagnant. But as 1 have 
already observed, our original esiimate of revenue from Taxes on Income for 1924-26 
proved uniiuly sanguine. Forl922-L6 1 put the total yield at 17*86 croies, which is 88 
lakhs higher than the Bevised estimate for the cui leni y* ar, but stili 87 lakhs below the 
-oiiginal budget esiimat* of tliat year, and 1 tiust, consideiably belctw the figure which our 
uceipta from Taxes on Income will reach in a year follow ing a period of really good trade. 

Salt. 

In my Budget speech last year, I spoke of a prospective reductioii of 2*16 crores in 
1926-26 under the head of Salt as compaied wMth tlie figuje of 1924-26. We are justified 
in assuming that the yield of the salt duty will be a noimal one in the coming year, 
and I now put the revenue at 6*96 ciores. This is less by 79 Inkbs than the revised figure 
for 1924-26, which was sivollen by collections at tlie liigher rate of duty in foice in 1928-24 
under the rystem of credit sales. The fact that the reduction amounts to 79 lakhs only 
is due to the fact, which I have already explained, that 1*81 crorcs of Salt revenue originally 
expected to accrue in 1924-26 were thrown back into 1928-24. 

Opium 

I have already dealt with our estimates of Opium revenue, which amounts to 3*66 
• crores gross and 1*76 crores net Our receipts include a non recurring amount of about 
20 lakhs under excise opium, resulting fjom a change in procedure under which Local 
Governments will take over from us on payment the stocks of excise opium held in 
treasuries on the Ist April, 1925, and will in future make payment to us on receipt instead 
•of, as at piesent, only at the time of sale to the public. 

Kailways 

The fixe<l contribution from Railways to general revenues will, as in^the present year 
be based on the figures of 1923-24, and amounts to 6*09 crorcs. In addition, as the House 
is already aware, we expect to receive some 16 lakhs, representing one third of the excese 
•over 3 ciores expected to be transferred to the Bail way Reserve, Our total receipts from 
Railways for 1926-26 are therefore put at 6*24 crores, as compared with 6*64 crores in 
1924-26. 
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Posts and Telegraphs . 

I have explained the estimates of the Posts and Telegraphs Departnoient for 1925*26^ 
but there is one important consequence of the change in our accounting procedure in 
connection with the treatment of postal and telegraphic stores which I must mention here. 
Hitherto, such stores have been paid for from Kcvenues at the time of otiginal purchase 
and credited to a Suspense account within our Kevenue account which is cleared when the 
stores are actually issued either for revenue or capital purposes, a corresponding credit 
being taken to Kevenue. This has been found very inconvenient in practice, and our 
Revenue accounts have b<3on affected by considerable fluctuations m the amount of these 
stores balances. In some years when stores were purchased foi special reasons in larger 
quantities that usual, our expenditure has been inflated. In the last few years, when 
purchases have been restricted and we have hve<l on accumulated stocks, the large credit to 
Revenue was taken as a reduction in our expenditure. This made comparisons over a 
series of years difficult. We have now decidecl, on the advice of the Auditor-G-encraJ, to 
keep these trausactioiib outside the Revenue account. The immediate effect of this pro- 
cedure will, however, be that. tht‘ie will be a large credit, to Kevenue in the course of 
1926-26, ill respect of the value of blocks held on Revenue account on the 91st March 1925,. 
which is estimateii to b(‘ 1*21 croies. New stores purchased during the year will, however, 
no longer be debited to Revenue, The actual addition to R(‘vcnue caused by this change 
of procedure in 1925-26 amounts to about 69 lakhb, which represents the estimated value 
of the net new purehases, as we anticipate that the amount of btores in stock and in 
workshops will be reduced to that figure by the 3 ist March, 1926. But it is clear that 
in the first year in which the change is made the result must be a non-recurreut receipt 
of 1*24 crores which will not reappear in the following years. 

Other Revenue H( ads 

Under other heads of Revenue, I have allowed for a reduction in interest receipts 
owing to smaller balances being available for temporary investment, but the Currency 
rec<‘.iptB are expected to exceed tliose of 1924-25 by 25 lakhs, chiefly because of the larger 
discount on Treasury Bills issued to tlic Paper Currency Reserve during the current year. 

We are now in a position to strike a balance. The total estimated revenue for 
1926-26 amounts to 133*68 crores as against an estimated expenditure of 130*44 crores, 
disclosing a surplus of 3*24 crores. But before considering the nature of this surplus and 
the use to be made ot it, I must turn to the subj'^ct of Ways and Means. 

Ways and Means. 

The following statement summarises the Ways and Means position in India and 
England, taken together, during 1924-26 ami 1925-26 : 



[In c r 

ores] 


Revised 

Budget 


1924-26 

1925-26 

'Railway capita! outlay 

12-9 

23*0 

Delhi and Posts and Telegraphs capital outlay 

3-0 

3*7 

Discharge of funded debt, debentures, etc. 

4*5 

11*0 

Discharge of Treasury Bills with the public 

2 1 

*•4 

Loans to, and draw'ings by, Provincial Governments. 

120 

14-0 

Miscellaneous outgoings 

7*7 

... 






4-22 

61*7 

Revenue surplus 

40 

0-7 

Rupee loan 

13*2 

12*0 

Cash Certili cates 

4-6 

4*2 

Savings Bank deposits ami other unfunded debt ... 
Appropriation for reduction or avoidance of debt 

5*1 

6*6 

(including sinking fund payments) 

Railway Reserve Fund and Posts and Telegraphs 

3*8 

6-0 

depreciation funds 

62 

4*9 

Miscellaneous receipts 

... 

1*4 

Reduction of cash balance ... 

5*3 

17*9 


42*2 


61*7 
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Id 1924*25, our total liabilities were considerably less than the Budget estimate* 
The reduction is mainly due to the failure of the Railways to spend the sum provided for 
capital outlay. The continued issue ot Cash Certiticates on the improved terms intro- 
duced in April, 1923, is estimated to give the satisfactory net receipt of 4*60 crores instead 
of 1*50 crores as estimated, and oui revenue BUI plus for 1924-26 is better by 3*82 crores. 
I’he sum raised by our rupee loan wub nearly 7 crores less than the figure assumed in the 
Budejet, It was estimated a year ago that we should close the year 1924-26 with a balance 
•of 18*68 crores. We now anticipate that the balance will be 46*19 crores. Though our 
balance is larger than we originally anticipated, it nonetheless shows a reduction of about 
6*3 crores as compared with our opening balance. 

For 1926-26, Kailway capital outlay in estimated, as the House is aware, at 23 
crores. We have also to provide during the year for the maturity of about 3 and half 
ert^res of 1925 War Bomls, Loans to rrovincial Govcrnnicnts Tnalnly for capital develop- 
«rjeiir, purposes ajc put at about 14 croies, and about 1 and half croiee are inquired for 
tht' new Imperial Capital at Deliii. 1 may mention that the gross outlay to the end of 
1924'26 on new Delhi is estimated to amount to 11*26 ciores, and the net outlay, to 10*94 
croies. The first step towards the occupatmii of the Secretariat was taken in the autumn 
of 1924, w’hen the Accountant-General, Central Kevenues, and the Taxation Enquiry 
Committee were given office accommodation there. The v^tirk is now well within sight 
•of completion, and after a year or two, this special form ot capital expenditure will 
dibuppear finally from our Budget. 

Oni* position at the end of 1924-25 in leganl to balances will be a strong one both in 
India and in London. In India. I anticipate that the maximum amount of new money 
that we shall require to raise by a rupee loan in the open raaiket will be 12 crons, a 
figure which is well within the amount of (he annual savings of India available, for 
investment in Government securities. But, as I lecently explained to the House, the 
question of Vieginning operations for toe conversion of early maturing bonds is one which 
is engaging the close attention of the Government of India. I am not in a position to 
make any statement on the subject at present, but it is not improbable that when we 
approach the market for our new lupec loan we shall also put before the public a 
conversion offer. 

The last external loan which wc issued was in May, 1923, when £.20 millions sterling 
of India 4 and half per cent Stock w'as offeied to the public at 90. We w’erc fortunate 
in our choice of date for this issue as generally speaking, the price of gilt-edged securities 
Oil the Loudon market stood at a higher level at that p« riod than they liave done at any 
time, since. In i924-25 we were able to avoid new external bon owing altogether, and I am 
glad to be ab!e to say that w^e have eveiy expectation of repeating this happy abstention 
again in 1926-26. This will be a particnlaily satisfactoiy acbicvimeni in that wc have 
to provide in the summer of 1926 for paying of about £2 and half millions ot Great 
Indian Fcninsula Railway guaranteed srock when that Railway is taken over by the State, 
Apart, therefore, from tlie oi dinary sinking funds which aie operating to lepay the 
6t«Tling debt, we shalJ thus be converting this amount of India’s capital obligations 
.abroad into an internal liability. The. nominal total of our external debt w'ili, how- 
ever, be increased in 1926-26 in consequence of the taking over <»f the debenture stock of 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway to the amount of £H*5 million, just as it was 
increased in 1924*26 by taking ovei th<; debentuie stock of the East Indian Railway, 
increases which, as I have already {'ointed out, do not represent additions to India’s 
•external liabilities, but simply a change, in the form of an existing debt. 

There has been a strong and contiunous demand foi rupee exchange tin ougbout the 
year and we anticipate that our total remiitance during 1924-26 will amount to £42 
millions. We have already remitted about £^0 millions, of which about £33 millions 
have been obtained by the purchase of sterling in India. It has hc'cn necessary in view 
of the general cash position in India to transfer the equivalent of £6 millions from the 
Paper Currency Reserve in India to treasury balances against a corrt aponding transfer in 
London, and for the purposes of the Ways and Means statement, we are assuming that the 
total of such transfers during 1924-26 will amount to £ 6 millions. For 1926-26, we have 
taken a figure of £3l-half millions for remittances from India. 

Final Proposals 

I remarked in my Budget speech a year ago — and subsequent events fully justified 
me— that although a Finance Member always desires above all a Budget surplus, he fre- 
quently finds it the cause of more embarrassment to him than any other part of his Budget. 
•Once again, in 1926-26, wc have a surplus to dispose of amounting, as 1 have already 
.aaid, to 8*24 crores. The first necessity is to ei^amine the nature of this surplus carefully 
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and see how far it can be regarded as a true recurrent surplus. Thanks to the separation 
of Railway Fiuanct s iroin General Finances, we are no longer in doubt regarding the 
permanence of that part of our revenue which represents to the contribution from the 
Railways to the general tax-payrr. We have made a satisfactory provision out of revenue 
for a regular programme of icduciion or avoidance of debt, and though there is, as 
always, much new expenditun: which might be regaroen as desirable or even urgently 
necessary out of Centjal leveiiues, we have at any rate bein able 10 piovide this year fur 
some of the most valuabio of the bc^iielicial items of expenditure which bad to be dioppe(i 
during the period of special stress. On the otiier iiand, if it is urged, as it well might be 
that an unfavourable monsoon cannot be regaided as an imiirobable event in this year 
•or next, I can reply that the separation of Railway Finance reduces the luflm nee of the 
monsoon on our General Budget iiguies, that our estimates arc not dependent for their 
realisation on the monsoon proving an exceptionally , good one, and tlj^t if we take a 
reasonably wide view of tiic general piospects, we are entitled to hold that India is not 
altogether without a reservoir of financial power stored against a lainlcss day. 

But there are three times on tlic receipt side of our account which are definitely of 
a non-recurrent character. 1 refer to the 1*24 crores credit to Revenue from the issues 
of postal and telegraphic stores, the linal credit of 13 lakhs from enemy ships and about 
20 iakhs non-recuirent Opium revenue, to all of which 1 drew attention earlier in the 
evening. In our Military Budget also we have to take allowance for the fact that the 
process of eating down our stores is still continuing during 1925-20, and that approxi- 
mately 70 iakhs of such stores are expected to be consumed during this year without 
replacement. To the extent of 2*27 crores, therelore, the surplus, as shown above, is 
swollen by receipts of a Lon-recurrent. character. liut, on the otlier hand, w'c have in 
our Military Budget 1’7 1 ciores of expenditure in. connection with the disbandment of 
surplus officers, which lepresents a non-iecurreut item ol expenditure, and to this extent 
our surplus is made to app< ar less than it otherwise would be. Taking all these items 
together, wc are iustitied m concluding that in any case, 2 08 crores of the surplus re- 
presents a true recurnng surplus. 1 shall no doubt be remindeil that the position in 
regard to exchange intioduces a further doubt. The Hou.^e must, however, remember that 
now that tiie Ifaiiway Budget, is separated from GHiieral Finances, excliange transactions 
in regard to Railways do 11 .1 attect our General Budget, to any apprrctable extent. To that 
extent, exchange liuctuatioiis aie of less luonmut to our finances than previously. Moreover, 
we do not overlook the possibi.ity - 1 hope the piobability— of a coutiiiiied re<luctiou in our 
Military txpendii uir, and wc are jubtihed also in looking [orv\aid hoptd'ully to a consi, 
derabic imiirovemeni as lime goes on in our receipts from Taxi's on Income. The Govern- 
ment of India have therelore come to the cone usion that they are justifieii in making pro- 
posals for giving up 2 and half crores out of the surplus in favor of whatever claimant or 
claimants may be held to be deserving. 

Are there any such claimants, and who are they ? It is too late, I IVar, for me as 
Finance Merab-'r to ymt in a claim on belialf of the taxpayer of tlie iutuie and ask that 
the sum should be devoted to the reduction of debt. But ihri" are many members 1 know 
who would like t'> see tne charges for letteis and postcards reduced, 1 bympathise entirely 
with the importance which 16 attached to the c lira peunig ot communications of all kinds, 
but are we in a jiosit ion this year to do anything in regard to postal rates ? The dictum 
that taxation of communications is bad taxation applies to the Bosts and Telegraphs 
Department quite as much as to Railways. The Department undertakes some tasks which 
in many countries are undertaken by private enterprise, paying taxes and royalties to the 
State in return for lh»' concessions granted. There may therefore be some justification for 
claiming a Rmall contiibution to general revenu- 8 from the Posts and Telegraphs Depart- 
ment, but it should in no cjicnnisianceB be more than a small one. The conTcres. however, 
is also true. I see no justification for making the general taxpayer pay heavily tor the 
•cost of facilitating private correspondence. The Posts and Telegraphs Department is 
emphatically a business concern which should pay its way. If once we depart from this 
principle, there is no end to the possible burden which might be imy'Osed on the taxpayer, 
And the task of keeping working expenses down and securing economical and efficient! 
management is made immensely more difficult. The figures which I have given to the 
House show that both in the current year and in the next, the revenue of the Department 
does not quite balance the expenditure under the system of commeicial accounting. It 
may be that better trade and further improvement in the direction of economical and 
efficient management within tlic Department may enable us to take a diffeicut view a year 
or two hence, but it is clearly impossible to-day to contemplate any reduction in postal 
charges. 

Moreover, any such reduction could only be made at the expense of our general revenue 
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surplus, that is, at the expanse of the other claimants, and whatever else may be said, it ia 
clearly unjust that tlni Posts and Telegraphs Department should be subsidised at the 
expense, not of the general tax-payer, but of the tax- payers of paitiouiai Provinces. And 
this is what is involve<l in 1925-20. if we devote any part of our surplus to a reduction of 
postal chargf'B, since such action would limit our capacity to reduce the Provincial 
contributions. 

Provincial ContributiouB 

This brings me to the one claimant whose claim, by common consent, must come first. 
There is really no room lor unc«-ftainty in regard to the position. The Government of 
India have repeatedly said that their financial policy has been, is bring, and will be 
directed to the icductjon and eventual extinction of the Provincial enutributions at the 
earliest possible date;. So Jong as any of the Provincial contributions are outstanding, we 
cannot, devote our surplus to reduction of postal charges (unless this cannot be done out of 
the surplus of the Posts and Telegraphs Department’s Budget itselt) or to the retluctiou of 
Central taxation, without fading to live up to this promise which bus bt>en given to the 
Provinces without qualificat ion. The Provinces were disappointed a year ago. We cannot 
disappoint them again. 

Bengal Contribution. 

At this point, I must refer to an item of fiil lakhs, representing the contribution from 
the Government ot Bengal which automatically tails ducMf* be paid from 1926-20 onwards, 
unless the three years’ moratorium previousiy grante<l is now extended. 1 have not 
inclmled this item in the figure of 5*24 cron s given as t he amount oi the surplus. My 
reason for omitting this is that it could hardly be reganled as part of our normal revenue 
in 1926-20 by any one who is familiar with its previous history. It the Government of 
India were still in the position in which they were in 1921, of being unable to balance 
their Budget without extra taxation, or even if their Budget just balanced but left no 
surplus over for the reduction of the coni ri hut loiih of other Provinc. s, the claim of Bengal 
to an extension of the period of remission of its contribution might not perhaps have Ijeen 
a very strong one. But in view of Bengal’s special claim for consideration, emphasised by 
the Joint Select Committee of Parliarju'Dr, and lu view of 1 he fact that we are now in a 
position to begin the reduction of the contributions of other riovine*^8, the Government of 
India, after a caieful and detailed study of the case, have come tu me conclusion that 
Bengal must be given some further respite before being hroughl into line again with the 
other Provinces. 

The Government of India, thetefore, propose that 71 lakhs out of the surplus of 3*2l 
crores should be kept in hand as a margin against possible dibappointments or misadven- 
tures during 1926-26, and by way of security against any deterioration in the position of 
the Central hnances in 1926-27 j that the remainder of the surplus, namely, 2 and half 
crores, sliou d be devoted to the reduction of ihoviucial contribuMons and shouUl Ije 
applied in accordance with the order of priority between the Provinces drfinitcly esta- 
blished under the Devolution Rules ; and that m atldition, the contribution ol 63 lakhs due 
from Bengal should be remitted for a further pcriiHl ot three years. The Provinces entitled 
to a share in the 2 and half crores in accordance with the Devolution Kuirs are : 

Madras, whose contribution of 318 lakhs will be rc<luce(l by 126 iakhs, 

United Provinces, whose contrilmtion of 240 lakhs will be reduced by 56 lakhs, 

Punjab, whose contribution of 175 lakbs will be reduccil by 61 iakhs, and 
Burma, whose contribution of 64 iakhs will be reduced by 7 iakhs. 

It is desirable that I should mention a minor point arising in connection with the 
])ropoBcd reduction of the Provincial contributions. When, a year ago, we passed the Act 
abolishing the proviso to Section 20 of the Sea Customs Act enabling Government stores to 
be imported free of duty, we entered into a temporary arrangemeur, partly because we were 
pressed for time, under which, in 1923-24, we are repaying to the Provincial Government 
the duty on Government stores imported by them. This anaiigemcnt is admittedly 
unsatisf.HCiory. Considerable administrative inconvenience is involved in tli is system, and 
it is open to the grave objection that it defeats an essential purpose of Indian policy, 
which was one of the mam justifications for the passing of the ii'cent Act, in thaf^ 
whatever procedure is adopted, it still pays a Provincial Government to buy stores in 
England and get the duty refunded! by tin* Central Government rather than to buy them 
in India at the import price plus duty. Thi.s is unavoidable bo long as any refund of duty 
is permitted. The Government of India are not bound by any promise to continue such 
refunds, and thfy propose simultaneously with the redaction or remission of the contribu- 
tions in the case of the five Provinces concerned, to discontinue the refund of duty in 
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their case as from the Ist April, 1926, The amount involved is trifling, and does not 
amount to more than about 20 lakhs for all the nine Provinces fogetlier. The only Province 
to which the arrangement is of real importance is Bombay, to whom about two-thirds of 
the 20 lakhs fails to be paid. It might be thought inequitable in the present circumstances 
to refuse to continue the refund of duty m the case of Bombay, but the Government of 
India propose to lake the question up with the Bombay Goveiiirnciit as well as with the 
other Governments to whom refunds will still be payable, with a view to arriving at some 
solution which will obviate tlie objections to the existing arrangement. 

In order to give the House a convenient opportunity of considering the important 
subject of the reduction of the Provincial coutiibutious, the Government of India propose 
to bring forwanl a Resolution inviting the concurrence of the Assembly in the proposals 
set out above. This Resolution will be taken directly after the Finance Bill has been 
considered and passed. 

Conclusion. 

Those whose memory carries them back to the Budgets introduced in the fiist Assembly 
in March, 1921, and March, 1922, and those wlio have as vivid a recollection as I have of 
the Budget discussions of March, 192d, cannot fail to be impressed by the contrast between 
them and now. The members of the llrst Assembly co-optuated unhesitatingly with tho 
Government in the unpopular task <tf makiug heavy additions to our taxation in 1921 and 
1922. Two years ago, when the Budget tor 1923-21 was introduced, not only had we to 
contemplate the picture of five successive years of clcticits, aggregating nearly lOU crores, 
but we had still to face a senous gap ou the revenue side of the account between our 
revenue and our expenditure in the year then alicaa of us. In spite of drastic retrenchment 
involving the sacrilice of many useful and desirable ohjects of expenditure ; in spite of the 
postponement of many lU'ins ultimately unav()i<lablc with the certainty that tiie necessity 
of meeting them would add to the difficulties of succeeding years ; and in spite of the heavy 
increases in taxation in 1921-22 and 1922-23, we found (>urselv(!H once again compelled 
to ask for the imposition of a fuitiier burden, T^asi year in pieseiimig the Revised esti- 
mates for 1923-24, 1 was able lo assure tlic Hi)use that our sacniices had not been without 
reward, but it was still not possible to say with certainty tliat the yt^ir would end with an 
Actual surplus of ordinary revenue overoidinary expenditure 

To-day we are in a hapiher position, and can look back with ({uire satisfaction on 
the realised Hurpluses of substantial amounts both in 1923-24 and 1.924-25, the latter 
secured in spite of the re<iucii()U of the salt tax to the ligure at which it stood before 
the increase maile the yeai belore. Better still, for the year now ahead of us we have 
not merely the prospret of securing a realised surplus once again, but we are also 
taking a real and substantial step forward towards the evi-ntual extinction of ^the 
Provincial contributions, and are thereby giving new hope to those wdio are working the 
Reformed Constitution of India in tlie Provinces and fresh encouragement to devote 
their energies to the task of building up a new’ India wdthuut the e.\ as pc rating restric- 
tions imposed by linuiicial penury. For ibis result, w'e must psy the tribute of thanks 
which is 80 justly due to liiose who went, before us. Wc are now able to appreciate 
in better perspective 1 ie- value of tho achievements of those who carried the burden in 
the dark and difficult years jmme<liately buccte<ling (he War. We are reaping to-day 
€ome of the fruits of the labors of the tiist Assembly ot fcsir Malcolm Haney, my 
predecessor in the Office of Finance Member, and of tiie mtmibcrs of the Riitrcnchraeut 
Committfc. I ft el sure that all of them will feel, on seeing our position to-day, that if 
the xealiBation of theii liopts has been long deferred, their labors have not been in vain. 

* But if, by contrast with the past, our position now Beerns a brighter one, we cannot 
be blind to the vastness of the work still to be done. Apart Irom the Bengal contribution, 
there are still b and tlirec-foith crores of Provincial contributions Ijctween us and the 
clay when the ( eutral Goveinmeni’s Budget can be balanced without assistance from 
Provincial sources, and the task ot reducing tiie level of Central taxation actively 
begun. In all couiitncs of the v\orld the war and its aftermath have raised the level 
•of taxation high. Few countries have escaped as lightly as Imiia, but the level of 
taxation here is neverth<9rs.s much above the pre-war hgurc. Our disposable surplus 
in 1926-26 takes us only a step towards our immediate goal. The steep hill which we 
have painfully climbed has but brought us within distant view of the higher peaks 
tow’ards wffiicli we aspire. We have grounds to-day for sober satisfaction : we have none 
for premature elation or for any slackening in our endeavour. 1 can offer India no better 
motto to-day than my own old family device : nous travailUrons in isperanct, “ we will 
work in hope/ 
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Attitude of Parties towards the General Budget. 

Soon after the Budget speech, the Swaraj Party of the Assembly held 
a meeting on the 2nd March at Delhi to discuss the attitude they will adopt 
in connection with the General Budget. After a prolonged discussion, it 
adopted its Sub-Committee's recommendations to reject all demands under 
several heads of “ General Administration and the Secretary of StateV 
expenditure besides the provision of Rs. 77,000 for the cotton excise 
establishment. 

The Independent Party also met on the same day. From the speeches 
made at the meeting, it indicated doubt in the minds of some members 
whether, in view of the Swarajists having taken up their own line of action 
over the Railway Budget, it was necessary for the Independents to join them 
in connection with the General Budget. 

The Madras Members of the Central Legislature met on the same day 
at Mr. Eangachariar's residence at Eaisina and the sense of the meeting 
was in favour of supporting the Govt, of India’s proposals for the 
remission of the provincial contributions. The feeling among the Bombay 
members appeared to be voiy keen over the excise duty on cotton and 
it was understood that the Swarajists and Independents would both presa 
upon the Government for at least a substantial reduction of this duty, if 
not its abolition. 


General Discussion of the Budget. 

DELHI- 3RD MARCH 1925. 

The Assembly met next on the 3rd March and, after a few' interpellations, 
proceeded to the ger)oral discussion of the Budget. Mr. Amarnath DUTT in 
opening the discussion complained of the immense poverty of the people, which 
had never been the subject of serious consideration by the rulers. He criti- 
cised the high rate of military expenditure and said that if the Government had 
really the good of the people at heart, they w'ould have drawn soldiers for 
the army from the tillers of the soil. The White army sat like a vampire 

on the hearts of the people. Unless the grievances of the people were 

redressed, they could not give their assent to the budget which, instead of 
lightening the burden, had agreed to it, and instanced the norrremission of the 
salt tax and giving effect to the Lee Commission proposals as examples 
to the point. The duty of every patriot was to refuse all demands for grants 
until the Government was responsible to them. 

Mr. COCKE congratulated the Finance Member on his budget and on 
the excellent work he has been doing since he took up his duties in India. 

This tribute wm borne out by the knowledge that, compared with the 

deficit of 27 crores and 15 crores in 1921-22 and 1922-23, they had 
a surplus of two crores and four crores in 1923-24 and 1924*25. He 
hoped that next year they would get a better surplus than that budgetted 
now. He particularly referred to the substantial reduotion in the Military 
budget. Coming to the tariff changes, he urged that before the next budget 
was presented, the Finance Member should see bis way to reduce the 
existing high duties, particularly on motors. As for the cotton excise duty, 
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ha wished the Finance Member had at least made a beginning this year by 
reducing by half, if not full. Mr. Cocke considered that the income 
tax was not equitable. Mr. Cocke also raised objections to super-tax. Now 
that England had taken off the Corporation Tax, they in India should alaa 
take up the remission of this tax. The speaker did* not think that postal 
rates could be reduced this year in view of the loss on the working of the 
Postal Department. 

Sir Purshottaradas THAKURDAS welcomed the surplus budget, but 
felt himself unable to congratulate the Finance Member. He said the budget 
and the revised estimates showed that the Finance Member had been 
over-cautious in his outlook and that the surpluses disclosed were without 
parallel, compared with recent year. Ho heartily congratulated the Provinces 
granted remissions of contributions, which were overdue to them (applause). 
But he could not congratulate Bengal, which was not self-supporting and 
was still living on the taxes of the Government of India. (Laughter). He 
thought Bengal and Bombay were treated alike by the Meston award and 
had similar grievances, but Bombay had been left out and Bengal again 
granted throe years' remission, and Sir Basil had gone to the extent of 
saying that if the 63 lakhs from Bengal were included, it would be quite 
an extra-ordinary receipt. Sir Pursbottamdas Thakurdas then compared the- 
budget figures as estimated and as revised during the last two years. 

Summing up the position, Sir Pumshottamdas Thakurdas said that, 
including about ten crores which were being taken to the Railway Deprecia- 
tion and Reserve Fund, the revenues of India had shown since 1923-24, 
including the budget for next year, a total surplus of about 22 crores. These 
22 crores were being utilised for some purpose or other, but not to tho 
relief of the taxpayer. The Finance Member bad in three years put this 
huge sum to create confidence in India's credit, but did Sir Basil realise 
that the contentment of the people was a bigger factor in maintaining 
confidence in the market 1 

The Government was continuing on the Statute Book one duty which 
marked not only the inferiority, but the humiliation of India. Every Viceroy 
had stood committed that it should go. The Government of India, by 
Lord Hardinge’s undertaking, stood committed to its abolition as soon as the 
finances permitted, and now, as soon as finances became available, the 
question of the excise duty was being mixed up very wrongfully with the 
question of provincial contributions. Provincial jealousies were being created. 
He, for one, if he were a Bengalee or Panjabee or Madrasi, would not have 
hesitated for a moment to vote against the cotton excise duty. 

Mr. GOSWAMI took the Government to task for not appointing a real 
Economic Enquiry Committee with a view to ascertain the economic condi- 
tions of the people. He asked his friends to remember that the Government 
had given effect to the recommendations of the Lee Commissson, thereby 
flouting the considered decision of this House. The military budget still 
stood at 66 crores, which the country could not bear, and he feared that the 
Government had only reduced the figure from last year's provision by 
manipulation of figures. 

He said that there was every justification for a portion of the Telegraph 
Department's expenditure being placed under the military expenditure. As 
for the exchange, Mr. Goswami considered the Government's policy as 
disastrous, and whatever profits India got were only adventitious. Conolu- 
29 
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ding, he considered the Meston settlements as one arrived at in a hurry, 
and it should therefore not be regarded as sacrosanct. 

Mr. Kasturbhai LALBHAI pleaded for the abolition of the cotton excise 
duty, and criticised the Government for keeping the exchange at such a 
a state as to enable foreign countries to impoit their piece-goods and under- 
tnine the great national industry in India. The cotton merchants in India 
were not only losirig ground in the Indian market, but their export trade was 
seriously handicapped. 

Mr. ABHYANKAR said that, far from complimenting the Finance 
Member, he should censure him for the budget, the object of which was to 
•exploit India for the benefit of the foreigners. The voluminous volume 
presented to the members was not worth the paper on which it was printed 
if the members could only view it from the National point of view. What 
was the use of having Railways, Post Offices, and Telegraph Offices and all 
those other departments, said to be of public utility, unless Indians had a 
full hand in them, and the money spent for their maintenance was spent 
in India? On the other hand, crores and crores for their maintenarioe 
were being spent far across the seas, beyond the possibility of even salvage. 
The whole object of this budget was the enthronement of the bureaucracy 
in the name of the people of India. India was being administered as 
an estate, and not as a country. Otherwise, could they ever believe that 
India, whatever its past, could bo so emasculated and denationalised as it 
was to-day, after 150 years of British rule ? India wanted not only Indianisa- 
tion of the Army, but that rifles used in war should also be produced in India. 

Mr. Shunmugam CHKTTY said that the Budget this year gave the 
final accounts of 1923-24, which proved that Sir Basil Blackett was absolutely 
wrong in proposing the imposition of the salt tax, and having it certified 
against the verdict of the Assembly. It was now clear from the surplus of 
1923-24 that the Indian critics of Sir Basil Blackett were right, and they 
properly understood the financial position. The speaker complained that 
Sir Basil, by over-estimating the expenditure, particularly the army figures, 
had deprived the Provinces of a reduction in the contributions last year. 
Mr. Shunmugam welcomed the proposal for the establishment of the Proviir 
cial Loans and Railway Loans Fund. 

Mr. N. C. KELKAR said that the budget showed signs of rehabilitation. 
A number of reforms were diecernable, but others still remained to be 
adopted. Mr. Kelkar felt that salt need pot remain a State monopoly, and 
that the tainted excise revenue should be given up. He dealt at some 
length with the debt redemption scheme, which, he said, set apart a greater 
sum than was needed. He pleaded for the abolition of the cotton excise 
duty, though he had many grudges to square up with the methods of the 
millowner. He also urged the remission of the contribution from Bombay, 
as his Province was budgotting for a deficit. Ho condemned the Govern- 
ment’s exchange policy in the past, particularly the sale of Reverse Councils, 
which was a wanton attempt at the liquidation of the financial resources of 
India. 


DELHI— 4'-5TH MARCH 1925. 

Next-day, the 4th March, on the Assembly re-assembling, Mr. RANOA- 
CHABIAB initiated the discussion. The budget, he said, showed that 
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they had now turned the corner. The speaker perceived that the original 
pessimism of the Finance Member had given place to optimism. He said 
that unless the heavy additional taxation of 40 crores during the recent years 
was taken off, they could not consider any surplus real. There was a> 
regrettable tendency noticeable of increasing expenditure under almost every 
head. He thanked the Commanderin-Chief for economy in the army 
estimates, but felt that steady reduction of the military expenditure must 
continue until at least it was brought down to fifty crores. Further substitu- 
tion of British troops V)y Indian troops would result in economy. He* 
saw no reason in view of the falling prices for additions to the emoluments 
of army officers. 

Continuing, Mr. Rangachariar referred to the difficulty with which 
the Legislatures were faced in having to face an irresponsible and unrespon- 
sive Executive. 

An important and comprehensive review of the Army in India and a 
frank expression of opinion on the question of Indianisation of the Army 
were given by Lord RAVVLINSON. Tne Military budget, he said, 
within the last five years, had been brought down by more than 30 crores, 
which was over ono-third of the total. Within his term of office, he could 
carry out no further reduction in the combative branches of the army. 
Economies in other directions would not, however, cease. Ho mentioned 
the difficulties he had to face in the reconstruction of the army in the light 
of the experience of the war, along with carry ij)g into effect drastic econo- 
mies. The result of training and instruction was that to-day, the efficiency 
of the army must be considered satisfactory. Tho lessons of the war had 
generally helped thorn. Indeed, I can say without hesitation that the array 
in India had never been either better commanded or staffed (applause). 
From this, 1 must eliminate the personality of tho Commander-in-Chief. 
(Laughter). When the time will come for me to lay down the reins of 
office, my greatest regret will be to sever connection with the magnificient 
body of officers and men who form the array of India."' 

The Comraander-in-Chiof opined that the present policy in Waziristan 
was successful, and that they were maintaining a reasonable standard of 
law and order in that turbulent frontier. Relations with Afghanistan, 
despite Soviet machinations and the activities of propagandists, were 
similarly normal. It would bo foolish to shut their eyes to the indications, 
of a re-approachraeiit between Russia and China. Russian policy in Central 
Asia was developing on some new lines. 

Touching the army administration, Lord Rawlinson testified to the* 
success of the scheme of decentralisation in the form of creation of four 
commands. He explained that as modern warfare was becoming daily more 
and more technical and scientific, they were keeping a programme of 
education in the army at their forefront. 

After giving an account of the substfintial provisions which had been 
made in improving the conditions of employment of the Indian soldieiv 
H. E. the Comraander-in-Chief gave his opinion on Indianisation, to which 
he gave his most earnest attention. He said that tho first difficulty was 
that India was not a Nation. (Some voices : question.) He did not see 
how, for many many years to come, India could do without a large 
percentage of British officers to defend India. (A voice : How many 1) 

H. E. the Commander-in-Chief : I leave you to guess. (Laughter). 
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The experiment of Inaianisation of eight units must be carried through* 
«nd not plucked out by the root. He warned that what was needed was 
quality and not quantity. Any attempt to force the pace would imperil 
the whole scheme. The Territorial Force Committee had made far-reaching 
recommendations. The Dehra Dun College, the Kitchener College, and King 
George's School would provide grounds for education for those who have in 
view the military profession. He would insist on having the best Indian 
oOicers and nothing but the best. The problem was so full of conflicting 
interests, complicated by racial and religious differences, and so intimately 
connected with political development, that it would be dangerous in the highest 
degree to risk the consequences of a rash step. If the House regarded the 
problem from a wider aspect and got away from minor details and racial com- 
petitions, it would be more likely to win the confidence of those responsible 
for any scheme of Indianisation, and with whom the final decision of this 
vexed question must ultimately and inevitably rest. 

Mr. CHAMANLAL condemned the Commandor-irrChiof’s pronounce- 
ment regarding the Indianisation of the army. Ho said that the reasons 
against speedy indianisation were that India was not a Nation, and that 
they could not have a National Army. There were too many languages, 
castes and creeds. Here, the speaker argued that Germany also was not a 
Nation in that sense, and yet there was a German army. The Government, 
he said, did not Indianise the army because they did not want it for India, 
but for the Imperial policy of maintaining Britain's supremacy in the East. 

Mr. Chamanlal quoted a Despatch of the Indian Government sent in 
1896, which runs: Millions of money have been spent on increasing the 
army in India, on armaments and fortifications, to provide for the security 
of India, not against domestic enemies or to prevent incursions of the warlike 
people of adjoining countries, but to maintain the supremar'y of the British 
power in the East. The scope of all these great and costly measures reaches 
far beyond Indian limits, and the policy which dictates them is an Imperial 
policy.'' He asked the Government members honestly to confess that this 
Imperial policy had not been the cause of India’s unfitness, and stood in the 
^ay of Indianisation. 

Mr. PATEL welcomed the frank speech of the Commarider-in-Chief 
who had told them that the Government thought that India was not a 
Nation, that they would have no Indian Sar^dhurst, that Indianisation of 
the Army must wait for a long time, and that they should not expect 
substantial reduction in the military expenditure. 

Sir Basil BLACKETT rose to reply. He first met the argument that 
the majority of items were non-votable. He told the House that in England, 
out of 790 million pounds in respect of debt interests, 385 millions were 
non-votable. In India, 1 1 8 crores were votable and 97 non-votable. This 
year, out of 118 non votable, 47 crores represented intersets, which, even 
in England, was non-votable. Of the remaining 71 crores, 56 crores of 
the military Budget were non-votable. In the case of the Provincial Govern- 
ments, the figures for 1923-24 showed that out of a total of 76 crores of 
revenue, only fifteen crores were non-votable. Thus, both in the Centre 
and in the Provinces, a very large proportion was votable. 

Sir Basil Blackett, continuing, said that regarding the claims between 

Government of India and the War Office, they were making considerable 
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advance towards a satisfactory agreement at a fairly early date, and as 
soon as this was effected, there would be a sufficient amount as surplus* 
The Persian debt had been advanced before the war and the early part of 
the War, jointly with the United Kingdom. The East Persian claim had 
nothing to do with other matters appearing in the Budget. 

As regards the profits of the Gold Standard and the Paper Currency 
Reserves, the Finance Member said that when Government security held 
in the Paper Currency Reserve was covered for note issue, whatever 
form it took, it became nothing but 1. 0. U. The question as to how 
much security they should hold in the Currency Reserve was quite 
another point. The question of one form of Government security or 
another form of security did not alter the position. He, however, agreed 
with Mr. Patel that to issue ad hoc securities and spend money out of it 
was a wicked thing. He agreed also that a raid on the sinking fund would 
be thoroughly unsatisfactory from every point of view, because the result 
of so doing, from the point of view of creditors, would be damaging. The 
action of the Assembly in supporting the Government of Indians resolution 
on debt redemption would enable their schemes to materialise, and they 
would be enabled to obtain additional money at favorable rates. 

He (Sir Basil) had been accused of a special grudge against Bombay, 
because there was no remission of Provincial Contribution for that Province. 
They might not like the Meston Award and the Devolution Rules, but he, 
as Finance Member, had to accept them for the time bcir<g, and therefore, 
he could not be accused of doing what the Rules laid down. He had also 
been accused of not relieving the tax-payer, but reduction in provincial 
contributions was, from the point of view of the Central Government, 
equivalent to reduction in taxation. The Government of India kept in hand 
only eighteen lakhs as reserve against possible difficulties next year. They 
could not, therefore, be accused of being unduly cautious. 

The discussion of the Budget thus ended. The Assembly then adjourned 
till the next day to consider official Bills. 

Official Bills 

Next day, MARCH 5TH, Sir Basil Blackett introduced the Bill amending 
the Income-Tax Act. 

Mr. Bhore moved that the Bill about the Haj Pilgrimage be passed as 
already amended by the Assembly. This was passed by 56 votes against 13. 

The Bill amending the Cantonment House Accommodation Act and 
the Bill amending the Indian Port Act were passed. Sir Charles limes* 
motion to take into consideration the Select Committee's report on cotton 
ginning and cotton pressing factories was also passed. 

Mr. Bhore moved the House to agree to the request of the Governing 
Body of the Lady Hardinge College for the nomination of two members of 
this House to sit on the Governing Body. He said that the College came 
into existence as the result of the magnificent generosity of private indivi- 
duals, but the Government was making annual grants to the institution. 
The Governing Body had welcomed the interest taken by the members of 

House in the College, and considered that the representation of the 
House on the body would be of very real value. 

Mr. Bangachariar moved that the resolution be not proceeded with. 
This was agreed to. 
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Voting on Budget Grants. 

D ELHl-^eTH MARCH 1925. 

Cotton Excise Duty 

Voting on demands for grants by the Assembly commenced on this day* 
After interpellations the maiority of which related to Railway and other 
matters Mr. Kasturbhai LALLBHAl, Millowners’ representative, moved the 
omission of the provision of Rs. 77,000 for covering the expenses of the 
establishment for collecting the cotton excise duty. His motion, he said, was a 
logical corollary to the decision of the Assembly in September last. Sir Charles 
Innes did not defend the duty in September, but let the cat out of the bag 
by observing that the proper thing was not to take off the cotton excise duty, 
but also to reduce the import duty. Thus Lord Hardinge's pledge and the 
Fiscal Commission’s recommendations must go as chaff before the wind, and 
the cotton mill industry must taKe its chance with impoi ted cotton goods from 
Japan and elsewhere. 

The losses of the Bombay mills alone for 1923 amounted to Rs. 117 lakhs. 
He bad ascertained that during the year just closing, the losses would not be 
less than 150 lakhs, and if the present depression continued, ho did not know 
where the industry would be landed. But the case for abolition did not entire- 
ly depend upon the condition of the industry. In)ports in cotton manufac- 
tures went up from 68 crores in 1923 to 83 crores in 1924 , while the total 
exports did not exceed even ten crores. 

Pandit MOTILAL said that his motion wanted a reduction of Rs. 79,300. 
It included the expenses of Rs. 2,300 in respect of the cotton excise duty in 
the Central Provinces. He wanted to abolish the tax not only in Bombay, but 
in every part of India. This obnoxious tax had disgraced the Government 
and humiliated India for the past 30 years. In spite of the ceaseless light of 
the National Congress, in spite of the promise made by the Viceroy and. even 
the Finance Member, and in spite of the vote of this House last September, 
Sir Basil Blackett was unmoved, and had not a word to mention in his long 
budget speech about the duty. Worse still, though speaker after speaker con- 
demned this duty during the General Budget discussion, Sir Basil, in his 
reply, made no serious reference to the duty. The speaker admired this feat 
of Sir Basil, which required great courage. 

Sir Campbell RHODES opposed the motion of Mr. Kasturbhai. H^ 
stood by the conclusions that the Fiscal Commission had arrived at ; hut they 
could not run away from the economic effects of abolishing the cotton excise 
duty. This point was forcibly brought forward by Dewan Bahadur Rama- 
chandra Rao in the September session when, representing the agriculturists, 
he had said that the reduction of the duty would not necessarily mean a 
reduction in the price of cloth, and therefore, to that extent, he was in 
figreeraent with the view Sir Charles Innes expressed on that occasion. Mr* 
Kasturbhai Lallbhai would have been on stronger ground if he had suggested 
a corresponding reduction in the import duty. The political issue was a dead 
one, and when the duty ceased to be a countervailing duty, then it beoame* 
purely an economic issue. Here, he (Sir Cambell) was at one with Mr. 
Kasturbhai, that the. Government must give effect to the Assembly's wishes. 
The fact that he was not able to support the motion as it stood did not affect 
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his view that if it was carried, the Government must at once give due con- 
aideration to the wishes of this House (applause). The only point was that 
the Assembly must fully understand what it was doing. 

Mr. Ramachandra RAO supported the motion of Mr. Kasturbhai. He 
made it clear that the Madras members would not be a party to any change 
in Sir Basil Blackett’s scheme of remission of Provincial Contributions. He 
had the support of the Bombay benches for this statement. There was no 
member from Bengal, U. P., Bombay or Madras who would accept any 
change in the scheme for the remission of Provincial Contributions,* and see 
the Transferred Departments in his Province starve. Sir Campbell Rhodes had 
quoted him (Mr. Kao) from the speech he had made in September ; but he 
would find a little lower in that speech the passage, that if it was decided 
to remove this duty, then there must be a tax on those companies which 
made profits. His suggestion now was that this duty should be abolished. 

Mr. PATEL remarked that both sides of the House agreed that the duty 
must go. It was only a question of funds, and the speaker felt that the 
Finance Member had so much money at his disposal that he could not only 
abolish the excise, but also reduce the postage and salt-tax (laughter). There 
was already with him a surplus of 74 lakhs. Then, again, why should not 
the 80 lakhs of discount charges be spread over a number of years 1 

Pandit MALAVIYA supported Mr. Kasturbhars motion. He said that 
according to the admission of the London this tax was politically, 

morally and economically indofensibie. Its continuance was an open sore, 
Aiid was neither in the interests of the consumer nor of the trader. The 
interests of the consumer lay in developing the national industry. It could 
not develop if the handicap of this duty continued. It was a reproach that 
three-fifths of the cotton produced in this country should go out of India, 
to be converted into piece-goods for the use of India. Jt was a pity that 
the Government, wbtoh had all along promised to remove this duty, should, 
since the September debate, have shown a somewhat different attitude. 

Sir Purushottamdas THAKURDAS took particular oV>jection to the speech 
of Sir Campbell Rhodes, who represented an interest opposed to the interests 
of the mill industry. He felt that Sir Cambell Rhodes had tried to rouse 
provincial jealousies, and that he had tried to put capital against labor by 
sounding the clarion call to Mr. Joshi to come and stand under his banner. 
Sir Campbell Rhodes had done all under some guise or other in the interests 
of Lancashire to maintain a duty which Lancashire thrust down the throat of 
India. Mr. Ramachandra Rao had asked for a categorical declaration that 
nothing would interfere with the remission of provincial contributions. Sir 
Purushottamdas assured him that he did not want the cotton excise duty to 
take precedence over provincial contributions (applause). He would support 
the remission of provincial contributions, first, second and last. He was told 
that the Madras Government feared that support of the cotton excise might 
endanger tbe remission to the Provinces. The speaker did not know the 
aeorets of Sir Basil Blackett ; but he did not see how it should. He depre- 
cated members thinking that the cotton excise duty was a concern of Bombay 
aione, because the industry was mainly situated in that Presidency. The 
speaker felt that the industry was of vital impoitance to India as a whole. 

Sir Basil BLACKETT, in reply to the debate, said that the motion of 
Pandit Motilal for reduction of Rs. 79,300 would have been more logical, 
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as it would remove all provisions for the collection of the cotton excise dut^^ 
all over India. By passing the motion, the House would be expressing the 
view that the Government should not collect this duty as from the 1st April, 
1926. He had estimated a receipt of Rs. 216 lakhs from the duty ; but if 
Sir Purshottamdas's figure of 1 60 lakhs was more probable, then, it would 
straightway reduce his surplus of 74 lakhs by 66 lakhs. However the 
Finance Member stood by his own estimate. We have to find 215 laks if 
this motion is accepted. 1 say quite clearly to this House that these 316 lakhs 
do not exist. We cannot got that money either without budgeting for a 
deficit. 

“ I want to put the position perfectly straight. By voting the motion, 
the House is endangering the 260 lakhs set aside for reduction in Provincial 
contributions. It is votirig that any further surplus we may have this 
year, or indeed, in future, should first go to the reduction of the cotton excise 
duty, and only thereafter, to provincial contributions. This is perfectly 
clear and logical. I cannot, naturally, state at this stage what decision the 
Government would arrive at in the face of that vote. The Government are 
necessarily awaiting in this matter the discussions that will take place on 
the demands for grants and on the Finance Bill. The Government would 
be put into a very difficult position by the carrying of this motion. In spite 
of what Pandit Motilal and Mr. Eamachandra Eao have said, the Govern- 
ment will take it as an expression of opinion by this House that the cotton 
excise duty should be abolished in preference to Provincial contributions. 
(Voices : “ No, no, this is not the opinion of the House).'* 1 know, and I 
am sure that is not what the House wants, but the concUisiorj which I have 
mentioned is unavoidable." 

Adjournment Carried 

After some members had spoken, Pandit MALAVIYA, amidst cries of 
No, No ", moved for an adiournment of the debate till Thursday, the 
12th. His reason was, whether the Government agreed or not, that during 
the voting of demands for grants, they would! be able to show to Sir 
Basil Blackett that the saving required to a>>oli8h the cotton excise duty was 
available. 

Pandit Motilal opposed the motion. He said that his case was based on 
an entirely different ground from that put forward by Pandit Malaviya. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman said that the Government would support the 
adjournment, but it committed the Government to nothing. Thereupon, the 
House divided, and carried Pandit Malaviya's motion by 62 votes against 49. 
The minority consisted of the Swarajists and some Independents, while the 
majority consisted of the Government, Independents, and others. 

DELHI— 7m MARCH 1925. 

Income-Tax Grievances 

During the voting of grants on this day, Lala Dunichand moved that 
the demand under the head “ Taxes on Incomes” be reduced by Es. 100. 
This was rejected. 

An interesting discussion then ensued on Mr. Noogy's motion for a cut 
of Rs. 100 in order to draw the attention of the Government to the operation 
of Devolution Rule No. 16, under which both Bengal and Bombay, the twa 
industrial Provinces, were hit hard in that they obtained practically no share 
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of the income-tax collected in those two Provinces, whereas other Provinces 
obtained more than was expected. The out was carried by 63 to 41 votes. 

Mr. Rama Iyengar moved for a cut of 3i lakhs under “ Taxes on 
Income He quoted figures to show that there was no necessity for addi- 
tional provision in various Provinces. Indeed, it had been found that, iu 
some Provinces, the money provided last year had not been spent. 

Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar, who had given notice of a cut of one lakh,^ 
supported Mr. Rama Iyengar's motion, reserving the right to move his if Mr^ 
Rama Iyengar s v^’as lost. The motion was lost, the voting being 60 against 48.^ 
The budget provision, with the cut of Mr. Neogy (Rs. 100), was accepted. 

Salt Industry in India 

A demand for the encouragement of the salt industry in India, and 
revival of the salt industry in Orissa, was made by noirofficiala, headed by 
Mr, Vonkatapathi Raju, who moved a cut of Rs. 100 in the demand under 
the head “Salt”. 

After discussions the motion was carried by 56 to 33 votes. Tho 
Assembly then adjourned. 


. DELHI—12--13TH MARCH 1925. 

On the 12th MARCH, soon after the Assembly met, Pandit Motilal'a 
motion to adjourn the House to discuss a nmttor of definite and urgent public 
importance, namely, the action of the Government in failing to provide an 
opportunity to the House to discuss the Reforms Committee Report during the 
current session, was ruled out of order by the President, firstly, on the ground 
that it would anticipate discussion on the substantive motion of which notice 
had been already given by Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar and secondly, because 
the matter referred to the Governor-General and not the Governor-General- 
in-Council. The House would, however, have an opportunity to discuss 
the Report while voting on demands under the Home Department and the 
Executive Council on this day and the next day. 

Discussion was then resumed on the demand under “ Salt.” Mr. Dorai- 
swamy Iyengar's motion for a reduction of 50 lakhs was rejected without 
discussion. Mr. J. Mehta's proposal for a cut of about 15 lakhs was also 
rejected. After some further discussion, the demand under “ Salt” was passed, 
and the House proceeded to resume the adjourned discussion on the motion 
of Mr. Kasturbhai Lallbhai for the omission of Rs. 77,000, which represents 
the cost of the collection of the cotton excise duty. 

Cotton Excise Duty 

On behalf of Government Sir Basil BLACKETT announced the 
Government of India’s decision regarding the Cotton excise duty. He said : — 
The House will remember that, on Friday last, after spending tht* whole day in the 
discussion of a motion to omit from the Customs grant the provision required for the 
staff which collects the cotton excise duty, we finally postponed further consideration of 
the motion till to-day, in order to give time for further consideration of the points which 
had arisen. It emerged clearly from last Friday’s debate that there was complete 
unanimity in the view that the only obstacle to the repeal of the cotton excise duty was 
the question of funds, and almost complete unanimity that the sum earmarked in the 
Budget for 1925-26 for the relief of the Provinces must not be encroached upon. It was 
pointed out on behalf of the Government that the motion before the House, if carried 
and accepted, involve<i the non-collection of the cotton excise duty as from Ist April, 
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1926, and that the loss of revenue could be made good only by reducing the earn wt 
asuie for the Provinces. It was further pointe<l out that even if the money were lealiy 
available, it ought logically to devoted to increasing provincial relief. If, in tne 
words of Sir Furasholtamadas Thakurdas, the priority of the 1 rovinciai claims nrst, 
'Second, and last is conceded, the reduction or aboliiion of the cotton excise duty this 
year must in any case, be at the expense of the 1‘rovinccs hereafter. Various suggestions 
for a solution were thrown out in course of the discussion. Sir (. ampbell Khodes urge*d 
that the Government should agree to accept the vote of the House on this motion, and 
if it were carried, shouhl abolish the cotton excise duty, even it it involved encroacliing 
•on the funds availaole this year for provincial relief. Pandit Motilal isehru expiessed 
Jhis readiness to vote for alternative taxation if a suitable alternative could be found. 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, in moving for an adiourninent of the debate, expiesseil 
his expectation that cuts could be made sufficient to enable the tluty to be lepeaied 
^ without diminishing the sum available for the Provinces, finally, Mr. Jinnah made 
t-he interesting suggestion that if the whole duty could not l»e abolished this year, a 
beginning might be made as an earnest of the Government’s expressed desire to honor to 
the full the pledge given by Lord Hardinge. 

All these points required, and have since received, careful and prolonged examination 
and re-examination by the Govrrument, wlio were, and arc most, anxious to give full 
weight to the views of the House on this very important qU(‘Stion, and w'clcorae the 
opportunity offered by an adjournment. That opportunity has l^ccn used by the 
Government, who have given the most careful and sympat lictic study to the whole 
subject, and 1 have now to explain to the House the conciusioob at which they have 
arrived. A re-examination of the Estimates conlirms the Government lu their view that 
there is no legitimate possibility of both raainiaining their proposals lor piovincial relief 
in tact- and abolishing the cotton excise duty. They cannot budget lor a deficit, and^ 
xbey are convinced that no important cuts can be made jf the budget figures are to remain, 
as they must, a true estimate of the amount likely to be rt'ijuired for the service of the 
iStatc in 1926'2(). The Government are unable, for the reasons srated last Fiiday, to 
recommend any form of substitute taxation, since this inevitably uu ans imposing a new 
tax, the proceeds of which will be paid to the millowneic. They must aiso rule out at 
once any idea of encouragement on the sum earrntiiktd for piovincia) relief. Ir is 
•obvious that this latter course is not desiied by the House, and even if the House were 
to pass this motion, which, I hope, it will not, and even if that ra<‘lioa must logically be 
taken to mean giving priority to the cotton excise duty ovei Piovincial contributions, 
Government feel that they would be failing in their duty if they were to consent to 
•deprive the Nation-building services of funds Uuy so badly uceii in oulei to repeal a duty 
at the moment preponderatingly political. 

There remains Mr. Jinnah’s stiggestion that a beginning might be made this yeai by 
•80me reduction, necessarily small, in the duty, as an earnest of the Government’s good 
intentions. Our recurrent surplus amounts only to 18 laklis, and it is clear that a 
recurrent loss of revenue ought not to be financed out of non-recuiient receipts. Even 
a reduction of half a-per cent, in this duty, from and half rercent to 3 p* rceni, uquires, 
:as we estimate, about 30 lakhs, and would, therefore, involve risk when we come to 
the Budget for 1926-27. 

But at first sight, the proposal has some obvious attractions. Its atloption would, 
it is claimed, finally dispose of the suspicion that the Secretary of IState, or Lancashire, 
•or some obstacle other than lack of funds, stands in the way of the Government carrying 
into effect those pledges w^hich the Go veru me nt have once again declared their inUntion 
-of honoring in letter and in spiiit, 1 repeat once more thatlheieisiioobstacieother 
than the question of funds. But I recognise that there will always be those who demand 
that a sign be given unto them, and who will not be convinced except by ocular 
■^demonstration. If a reduction by half-a-per cent, this year would really be regarded as 
.an ocular demonstration, it would obviously have a real political value. 

A further suggestion has been made, that to make a convincing demonstration, the 
initial reduction ought to be accompanied by a plan for progiessive diminution ’and 
ultimate extinction wdthin a few years. This clearly involves an uri justifiable speculation 
las to the budgets of these years as well as a mortgage of any future surplus, with a 
definite preference in favor of the cotton excise duty over Provincial contributions 
>after 1 925*2 6« 

The Government have bad the advantage, since last Friday, of discussing the whole 
matter with the representatives of the millowners. The Government recognise that the 
industry is passing through a difficult phase which, wc trust, however, is a U^porary 

and we are ready and anxious to give a sympathetic and favorable hearing to the 
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millownerB' case, and to do all that we can to help the industry in a practical form. 
But it is abundantly clear, and this is not disputed by the miliowners, that a reduction 
of the excise duty by half*a*perceut would not touch the fringe of the problem which 
now faces the industry. I am iuciimjd myself to doubt whether even the complete^ 
abolition of the duty would really get at the heart of the trouble, though it would give- 
some temporary encouragement. We are, therefore, met once again by the fatal objection 
that such a reduction of the duty by half a percent would merely put 80 lakhs a year 
out of the pocket of the taxpayer, strictly, of the Provincial taxpayer, into the pockets 
of individuals, without in any way helping the industry to surmount its difficulties, TfaiS' 
80 lakhs a year would cease altogether to be available towards these further reductions* 
of Provincial contributioTiH, which the Government and the Assembly are anxious to effect 
indeed, and have proiniscd to effect at the earliest possible moment. The Bombay 
Government which, bchidcs iavoriug the abolition of the cotton excise duty, has also* 
represented strungiy its claims to relief, would, so far from being helped, sec the date 
of its relief pro tanto pOftrponc<l, and the same is true of other Provinces. Objections from 
this point of view 10 a reduction ot more than half a per cent, are, of course, all the greater. 

The Government of India’s cone. union, therefore, is that it they were to recom- 
mend a reduction of the duty this year, they w'ould be yielding to a [lolitical temptation 
without adequate justiticatioii for th<‘ir aciion, and that the only right course is for 
them again to recommend to the House an<l to the countiy the proposals which they 
originally put forward alter careful consideration in the budgit statement, proposals- 
which, in the existing cii cumstances, are, in their opinion, those best calculated to serve* 
the interests of Indians a whole. 

PANDIT MATILAL said that his case was based on an entirely 
political ground, and he stood for the total abolition of the duty and not 
its reduction by half a per cent or so. The disgrace must go, and he was 
not aware of the mathematical calculations which extracted percentages of 
disgrace. It was for the Government to find out the funds for the purpose, 
and if it did not find the funds, the responsibility for the continuance of 
the duty must rest solely on the Government. He did not in the least 
suggest that the remission ot the provincial contributions be interfered 
with in atiy way. 

Sir PUR8HOTTAMDAS said that the Government had no will to help- 
the cotton industry. There was Calcutta, which was granted another morato- 
rium for throe years. He did not feel jealous, but why did the Finance 
Member show such great regard for Bengal, and continuously ignore for 
interests of the cotton industry ? Then, again, on the one hand, the 
Government had been acclaiming its credit in the money market. On the 
other hand, it had laid no less than 1 1 crores for debt redemption to* 
create confidence in the market. Why could not the money be spared 
for helping the cotton industry 1 He vigorously asserted that the fact was 
that, as there was no will, there was no way. 

Motion Passed. 

Eventually, Mr. Kasturbhai's motion was put and carried by 70 votes 
against 41. Thus, the provision of Rs. 77,000 for the establishment for 
collecting the excise duty was refused . 

The Government's Opium Policy. 

After two motions on ‘Customs* had been refused, Mr. C. Doraiswamy 
IYENGAR iiiitiated a lengthy discussion on the Opium policy of the Goverrr 
mont of India, by moving for the total abolition of the provision for the 
expenditure of the Opium Department. Mr. Iyengar referred to the tolegramvS 
from London ab<mt the questions put in the House of Commons on this 
question. Earl Winterton had replied that the view of the Government of 
India was based on the findings of the Royal Commission on Opium of 1895, 
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“tbat centuries o! experience of the people of India showed disoretioDi and that 
the use of prepared opium was, for the most, without injunous oonBequenoea, 
and that the Provi ncial Governments were exercising control in the distribu* 
tion of opium. Mr. Iyengar objected to the use of this language. If the 
‘Government admitted their opium policy to be a disgrace, then that disgrace 
must go at once, and not by gradations, unless, of course, it was the intention 
of the Government to keep the people emasculated. Of course, the Govern- 
ment had been adopting in Conferences arid Conventions the language of slow 
and gradual extinction of the use of opium. It was the same language which 
the bureaucracy used in respect of Indianisation and the Reforms. He was not 
altogether surprised at the language, but the figures of the consumption of 
opium toll their own tale. 

Dr, DATTA, in a forceful speech, moved an amendment for reduction of 
the demand by Rs. ICO. Ho quoted the execrable and demoralising effect 
of the use of opium, and said that the appointment of a Royal Commission in 
1896 was due, not to the action of the Government of India, but to the 
action taken by certain philanthropbists in the United Kingdom, and the 
pressure of public opinion there. Indeed, the view of the Government of 
India had always been based on the effect of prohibition on public revenues. 
As one member of that Commission tersely put, the evidence before the 
•C()mmission was this, that while wealthy landlords considered opium good, 
the lawyers, professors and those really interested in the welfare of the 
people were against the policy of the Government of India in 1896. I^ord 
Hardinge’s despatch of 1911 co?isidercd opium as a specific against malaria, 
and as necessary in the case of ailments to children. Dr. Datta did not 
agree with these views, and proceeding, quoted figures to show that 
one-third of the total amount of opium ^uis used in Bengal, and consumed by 
one million people in Calcutta. Incidentally, Dr. Datta questioned the view 
that was made to prevail during the last two years, that opium habit was 
pernicious to whites and good for brown and colored people. Ho informed 
the Government that there was a good deal of illicit traffic in opium going 
on the borders of the Indian States, and that the Government should 
institute enquiries. The policy of the Government, instead of spreading the 
area of cultivation, should be to concentrate it so that the chances of 
eventual extinction might be real. ' 

After a number of' members had spoken the Assembly ac^iourned. 

Next day, the 13TH MARCH, Sir Basil Blackett resuming the debate on 
opium policy said that no one who listened to Dr. Datta's speech could fail to 
be impressed with his sincerity and moderation. It was most desirable that 
Indian public opirtion should be in possession of the figures and facts on 
which it can arrive at an independent judgment on the subject of opium. 

Sir Basil Blackett explair»ed that throughout British India, apart from 
certain inaccessible tracts of the Burmese Frontier, the cultivation of opium, as 
regulated by the Act was permitted only under license. The total area 
to be sown was fixed by the Government from year to year, and with the ex* 
oeption of the Punjab, where the people were allowed to plant a small 
area with poppy and sell opium direct to licensed vendors, the cultivator was 
bound to sell the whole of his produce to the Government at a fixed rats, 
Grude opium received from the cultivator was sent to the factory at Gbazipur> 
where it was made into raw opium in two forms*^ firstly, opium meant for 
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export, consisting purely of Benares opium, and secondly, excise opium, 
consisting of one part of Benares to three or four parts of Malwa opium, 
supplied by Indian States in Central India and Rajputana. The cultivation, 
manufacture, and export of opium was a central subject, and the sale 
proceeds went to the central revenues. 

Summing up the attitude of the Government of India on internal con- 
sumption, Sir Basil said that the Local Governments had been recently 
addressed to examine the quostioii of internal consumption. If the Local 
Governments came to the conclusion that there was pnma facie evidence 
making it desirable to review the conclusions of the Opium Commission of 
1893, the Government would consider that suggestion. The sul3joct being 
transferred, the Local Government's views must have considerable weight. His 
personal view agreed with that of Mr. Cosgrave, and he saw no reason, unless 
there were very strong reasons to the contrary, why there should not be an 
enquiry to review the conclusions of the 1895 Commission. 

Pandit MALAVIYA, in a vigorous speech, attacked the Government of 
Indians policy. It was the duty of the Government of India, said the speaker, 
to adopt a new policy which would be followed by the Provincial Govern- 
ments, who were their agents. 

Sir Basil Blackett : No, they have provincial autonomy. 

Pandit Malaviya : When we have provincial autonomy, I may not have 
to waste my time in reviewing the Government’s policy. The evil which 
opium has wrought on men, women and children is great that the situa- 
tion calls for urgent reform. Already, improvement has set in Assam by 
Mr. Gandhi’s visit and the Non-Co-operation movement, as the figures of 
1922 show. 

Sir Basil Blackett : The reduction that year was due to the reduction by 
the Assam Government of rations by a very considerable amount, and by 
increase in the issue prices. 

Pandit Malaviya : Thank you. Making allowance for that, 1 still say 
that nobody, not even Sir Basil Blackett, will dispute that the visit of 
Mr. Gandhi gave great impetus to the anti-liquor movement in Assam. If 
consumption had been brought down in Assam and in three other Provinces, 
the same could be effected in all the Provinces of India as well. 

Proceeding, the Pandit quoted the statement of Mr. Andrews, that the 
opium sent out to India went to the Straits Settlements, where it was sold 
in dens under Government monopoly. If that statement was correct, it was 
the duty of the Government of India to stop the export. It was no argument 
to say that, if India did not export, other countries would. Concluding the 
Pandit urged that the use of opium, except for scientific and medical purposes, 
be made a penal offence. 

Pandit MOTILAL, on behalf of the Swarjya Party, associated himself in 
the strong condemnation of the Government policy by Dr. Datta and others 
in the debate. He, however, advised Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar to withdraw the 
motion for a total cut of the provision under opium, because they must pro- 
vide for the cultivation and manufacture of opium for medical and scientific 
purposes. 

Nominal Cut Effected 

Mr. Iyengar withdrew his motion. The nominal cut of Rs. 100 was 
carried by 60 against 52 votes. The reduced grant was then carried, but 
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before the Assembly gave sanction to it, the Finance Member, replying to 
Mr. Rangachariar, stated that the statement of Pandit Malaviya, that a greater 
part of the export of opium to the Far East went to British Colonies, was 
entirely contrary to facts. He also pointed out that the statement that the 
Government of India had in any way fallen short of the full obligations under 
the Hague Convention w^as also incorrect. It was well known throughout the 
world that India had done more than any other country to carry out the 
provisions of the Hague Conventions. 

Pi^ndit Malaviya : Has the Finance Member seen the statement of Mr. 
Andrews, that the American Delegation left the Conference in disgust as 
India and the British Government did not carry out the contract of 1920 1 

Finance Member : If that is what is stated, it is not correct. 

Pandit Malaviya : Does the Government know that it was the action of 
the Government of India and Groat Britain which led President Coolidge to 
call back the American representatives from the Conference ? 

Finance Member : No, I do not know% 

Stamps — Forests — Post and Telegraph 

The House then proceeded to discuss the demand under * Stamps,* Mr. 
Kama Iyengar moved a cut of 17 lakhs in order to ask the Govt, to charge 
to capital instead of revenue, the expenditure in connection with the cons- 
truction of Security Printing Press Works. The motion for cut was passed. 

The next demand was under “ Forests/^ This was agreed to. 

The next head was Postal and Telegraph Department. No cut was 
made in this demand, but Sir Pu rshottamdas and Mr. Kamachandra Eao 
raised interesting points which elicited satisfactory lepiy fron» Sir B. N, Mitra. 

Interest on Debt, 

Mr. Jamnadas MEHTA in moving the omission of the demand under the 
head Interest on debt,’* drew the attention of the Government that certain 
items in the budget, though of a votable character, were put in the norr 
votablc list. He said that the Government of India Act laid down what 
items could be noirvotable, and he thought it improper for the Government 
to take away certain items from the scrutiny of the Houso. He thought a 
tost should bo made to find out how far the Assembly could be deprived of 
its power of scrutiny of .Government expenditure. 

Mr. PATEL moved an amendment to Mr. Jamnadas Mehtas motion, 
reducing the demand to over one crore and thirteen lakhs. He 
explained how he arrived at the figure. Although he agreed with Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta that if the figures were properly arra’^god by the Govern- 
merit, there ought to be a higher figure entered under the votable item, the 
scheme was never announced in this House except in the Budget, and since 
then, after Mr. Jamriadas Mehta*s resolution the other day, there had been 
informal discussions with some Committee of the House. This House was 
entitled to know what had become of the labors of that Committee before 
agreeing to vote this huge sum. It was wrong to enter as noirvotable 
items those items which were votable. 

Sir Basil Blackett, in winding up the debate, defended the scheme 
as necessary in the interests of Central and Provincial Fiimnoe, and to 
develop Railways and Irrigation and other capital requirements. 
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A Cut of 77 half lakhs. 

Eventually, Mr. Paters motion was lost by 43 to 47 votes. Among the 
neutrals, were Mr. Jirmah, Mr. Raraachandra Rao and Mr, Venkatapathi 
Raju and Mr. Rangachariar, all Independents, besides Sir Sivaswami Iyer 
and others. A few minutes later, Mr. Shunmukham Chetty (Whip of the 
Independent Party) moved for a reduction of the Budget provision by Hi 
lakhs. The motion was put to vote and pressed to a division. This time, the 
Swarajists, in a body, headed by Pandit Motilal Nehru, remained neutral, 
while a few independents who had remained neutral on the previous 
•occasion, also did not go into the division lobby. These included Mr. 
Rangachariar, Mr. Ramachandra Rao and Mr. Venkatapathi Raju. The 
result was that only fourteen voted for Mr. Shunmukham Chetty^s motion, 
while, on the Government side, there were 46. When the result was 
announced, the Swarajists vied with the Government in loud cheers 
and thumping on the table, lasting for several minutes. Finally, the main 
•demand was put and again pressed to a division and carried by 54 against 
39 votes, amidst loud oflBcial applause. The neutrals on this occasion 
included Mr. Jinnah, isir Purshottamdas Thakurdas, Mr. Shunmukham 
Chetty and Mr. Kasturbhai Lallbhai. 
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Demand for Executive Council 

When the Assembly met on this day for the fifth and last sitting on the 
voting of the doriiands for grants, Pt. Motilal NEHRU moved the omission 
of the whole demands for tfie Executive Council. Pt. Nehru said this 
motion was a very comprehensive one aiid covered the whole field of 
administration. It was a motion of censure on the Government of India, 
and the Swaraj party would vote for it on the ground of the refusal of sup- 
plies before redress ot grievances. 

He knew there was a difference of opinion among the Nationalists. 
What the Swarajists would term as obstruction and refusal of supplies the 
Independents might consider merely a protest against the actions of the 
Oovernment, hut the fact remained that they were all thoroughly dissatisfied 
with the administration. He knew that they had not the power really to 
refuse supplies and that they could not force their decisions. His motion 
went to the extreme limit that was permissible under the constitution. 

Pt. Nehru then hurriedly referred to the important events which had 
taken place since 1912-20 in order to show the cause and effect. In 1919 the 
Government declared a general amnesty. Then came the Special Congress 
which in view of the special circumstances adopted the creed of Noii-co-oper- 
Ation. This movement continued and as admitted by the Government there 
was a lull in the activity of revolutionaries. The Swaraj party was formed 
in 1923 with the . object of either mending or ending the Councils, Now, 
what followed this declaration of their policy? The Government brought up 
the Alipore conspiracy and other cases, which, he declared without hesitation, 
were absolutely false. In September, 1923 the Council entry was permitted 
by the Congress and it was in September that a number of Swarajists were 
arrested under Regulation III including the proposed Editor of the ** Forward*’ 
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and other vernacular Swaraiist papers. The election manifesto of the Swaraj 
party was issued in October, 1923, offering an open battle to the bureaucracy, 
and was followed by the entry of the Swarajists in various Councils. The 
Assembly by an overwhelming majority passed the resolution for a Round 
Table Conference and failing a satisfactory response thereto rejected the 
various demands and threw out the Finance Bill last March, Similarly in 
Bengal the salaries of Ministers were twice rejected. Then, in the last 
September session, the Assembly passed resolutions about the Lee Report 
and the Taxation Committee which were ignored. Soon after the Assembly 
dispersed the Ordinance was enacted in October and practically all the per- 
sons arrested under it were Swarajists. In this session the Assembly had 
censured the Ordinance and further the Government denied them even an 
opportunity to discuss the Reforms Committee’s report on the plea that it 
had not yet formulated the provisional policy on the report. The Viceroy 
was going to England to discuss the situation in India and with him would be 
present a galaxy of Indian administrators, Sir Harcourt Butler, Sir Henry 
Wheeler, Sir Frank Sly, Sir William Vincent and his hon. friend Sir Basil 
Blackett. 

The speaker summed up by observing that he had shown that the 
Government had introduced a reign of terroi* by indiscriminate arrests to 
crush the spirit of freedom, Pt. Nehru concluded, *you want to crush the 
spirit of freedom. Rombember the spirit of independence once born can never 
die. Do what you like. Repression will only recoil on your head. Go on trying 
it so long as you like. We shall never be tired of opposing that repression and 
of suffering whatever suffering we might have to undergo and in the 
meanwhile all we can do is to speak out our mind clearly as I have done.'' 

After a piolonged discussion the motion was carried by 65 to 48 votes 
amidst loud non-official applause. 

Other Demands. 

The next item on which division was challenged was in respect of the 
Viceroy’s household allowance. This was, however, carried by 65 against 
51 votes, some of the Indopendente remaining neutral, while tha rank and 
file of the party voting with the Swarajists against the Government. 

On the Army Department grant the House divided with the result that 
the amount was sanctioned by 62 to 51 votes. There was another division 
over the Secretary of State’s expenditure in Eiigland. This was also carried 
by 53 against 51. 

Other items of demand were agreed to without division, Swarajists 
crying “ no ” in respect of each of the items. The amount which tbo 
Assembly reduced in the whole budget excluding Railways was Rs. 18,39^300. 


The Finance Bill, 

D BLHl— 1 6 TH MARCH 1925. 

The final Stage of the Budget was reached on the 16th March when the 
Assembly met to consider and pass the Finaiice Bill. About 46 amendmente 
were tabled urging, among other, reductions in Postal rates and Salt Tax and 
oi>posing proposed redaction in petrol duty. Sir Basil BLACKETT moved the 
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House to take the Finance Bill into consideration. He did not think he- 
should make any speech at that stage. 

Mn V. J. PATEL, on behalf of the Swarajists, opposed the taking of the 
Finance Bill into consideration on the ground that nothing had happened since 
last March to justify a change in the policy of the Assembly. On the other 
hand matters had gone worse. He felt that the Assembly must refuse to be a 
party to expenditure of taxation so long as it had no control over them. Not 
only they had no such control, but what bad been the Government’s treatment 
to the Assembly 1 It had followed consistently the policy of ignoring resolutions 
passed by the Assembly. He narrated at length one by one important reso- 
lutions of the Assembly which had not been carried out. Even Mr. Jinnah 
had doubted the Government’s bonafide in respect of the Indianisation of the 
Army. Eepressive laws had not yet been repealed. The Lee concessions 
costing about two crores annually were granted and even made non-votable. 
The Bengal Ordinance was being kept on. Then, again, the Taxation Enquiry 
Committee had not been dissolved. 

Mr. Patel, continuing, observed that Cotton Excise Duty had not been 
abolished and was being kept on in the interest of Lancashire despite wliat 
Sir Easil Blackett told them the other day. 

The motion that the Bill bo taken into consideration was then put by the 
President. 

Pundit Motilal urged its postponement till the next day but after some 
discussions the President maintained that he had met the wishes and conve-^ 
nienco of the House by putting the motion. The House then divided and agreed 
to the consideration of the Finance Bill by seventy-six votes against forty. 


DBLHI---17TH MARCH 1925. 

The Budget Position — Govt. Statement. 

The Assembly met on this day and continued discussion of the Finance 
Bill. After interpellations, Sir Basil BLACKETT rose to make a statement 
on behalf of the Government in regard to the budget position. He said the 
Budget as introduced showed a surplus of Ks. 74,00,000 of which only 
eighteen lakhs could be regarded as a recurring surplus. The Government 
had been impressed by representations made by the House as to the undesira- 
bility under present circumstances, when they were relying on contributions 
from provinces, to carrying forward so large a surplus even if it was non-re- 
curring and they had given the most anxious thought to the question in what 
manner they could meet the wishes of the House without doing anything that 
could be regarded as financially improper. The difficulty had been that they 
could not use the non-recurring surplus in order to finance the recurrent losa 
of revenue. After very careful consideration and after consultation with the 
Secretary of State and formal consultation with the Provincial Governments, tho 
Government of India had decided that they would propose in the House 
that out of the surplus the sum of Rs. 50,000 should be set aside for the 
purpose of making a non-recurring grant to relieve contributions of these 
provinces — Bombay, Central Provinoes, and Assam — which received no 
benefit from the recurring relief and also to Burma which got only seven 
lakhs out of a total contribution of 64 lakhs. 

Objections to any such proposal were of coui'se considerable. They did 
not want to get back to the system of doles to Provincial Governments. At 
31 
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■the same time the Government of India thought that in the first year in 
which recurring relief was being given under the Devolution Buies to some 
of the provinces, and when they had non-recurring surplus, the distribution 
of such non-recurring surplus might be regarded as on quite a different 
iooting from the Devolution Kules. He made it clear that the proposed 
jion-recurrent reduction would be for one year only and would be without 
iprejudice to the distribution of future surplus, whether recurrent or 
non-recurront. The Government of India therefore proposed, if the House 
^so desired, that the non-recurring grant should be out of the surplus as 
follows Bombay 22 lakhs, Burma 13 lakhs, Central Provinces 9 lakhs, and 
.Assam 6 lakhs. These figures must necessarily be arbitrary. These had 
-been arrived at after taking into coiiBideration amount of contributions paid 
by the Provincial Governments concerned and, on the other hand, all non- 
recurrent expenditure included in the Budgets of these provinces. Ihe 
'Government has ascertained that in all cases the non- recurrent expenditure 
included in the provincial budgets was greater than the proposed relief, so 
that the provinces might not be tempted to finance recurrent expenditure 
out of the non-recurrent grant. They had informally consulted the Provin- 
cial Governments and all of them expressed their views on the subject. 
Most of them expressed gratitude ; the Punjab Government, however, regarded 
the objections against this non-recurrent grant as very strong and desired it 
to bo known that it had not given its assent. The Finance Member said he 
proposed to circulate to the Members soon the amendment to his original 
resolution regarding remission of contributions to include these further 
remissions. He hoped the House would not mind short notice. 

Mr. A. Itangaswanii lYl^.NGAR in reply .said : — 

We are thankful to the Finance Member for such a bit of information 
that he has given as to the state ol the budget on subsequent infoimation. 
What the House would have liked to know yesterday and what it would like 
to know’^ to-day is what happened to the cuts which have been made by this 
House on demands for grants. So far as I recollect of the Railway Budget 
there was a sum of Ks. 37 lakhs already withdrawn by the Commerce 
Member himself in consequence of his withdraw ing the x^i’oposals for giving 
-effect to the Lee Commission's recommendations. There was a sum of 
85 lakhs w^hich this House cut out in regard to money set apart on account 
of stores depreciation account. There was also a sum of about 20 lakhs 
in capital borrowing which the House cut out w'hich would in all amount 
to an annual recurring saving of one lakh. 1 want to know (a few voices : 
•one crore and not one lakh), I mean one lakh by way of interest on that 
borrowing programme, being less than the total amount available every year. 
•On account of that the borrowing from out of the revenue will be about 
one lakh. Therefore I expect that as a result of this total net revenue on 
Railways the Budget would be a sum out of which one-third ought to go in aid 
■of the general revenue under Part II of the Budget. Nothing has been said 
.about it. Before considering the Finance Bill this House is entitled to know 
what the Government have done with it before they begin to deal with the 
new taxation proposals which are embodied in the Finance Bill and I think 
the House has not been treated fairly by the Hoi/ble the Finance Member 
in this matter. 

Sir Basil BLACKETT replied that as regards Railway outs the first cut 
actually made was Es. 78,100 under the Railway Board, 36 lakhs under Rail- 
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way working expenses voted for and 20 lakhs under Railway expenses. The 
House will remember that it was stated that they were made on the under- 
standing that supplementary estimates would have to be introduced if neces- 
sary. It is obvious as I have already stated in the House some little time 
ago that you cannot take those cuts as representing at this stage an estimated 
reduction in expenditure of the Railway for the year. The cut in regard 
to the Capital expenditure does not appreciably affect the annual budget 
so far as regards the Railways. Therefore I do not think that we can take 
any additional credit to the general budget in respect of cuts which at present 
are in such a position that they will have to be brought back to this House* 
for supplementary estimates. 

Mr. A. Rangaswarni Iyengar : That is not our view. 

Sir Basil Blackett : That was the statement I had made as regards other 
cuts. There is a cut of Ks. 77,000 under Customs. Rs. 100 under taxes on 
income, Rs. 100 on salt, Rs. 100 under Opium, Rs. 17 lakhs under stamps and 
Rs. 62,000 under head of the Executive Council. The Government of India- 
have not yet taken a formal decision as to the action that they proposed in 
regard to these cuts, but it is obvious that the only cut which seriously affects 
the budget position is the cut of Rs. 17 lakhs under stamps that was made not 
because it was desired that expenditure should not be incurred, but because 
it was proposed that the expenditure should be transferred from Revenue to 
capital. In view of the fact that the Government of India have not had time 
to decide as to what action they will take in regard to that particular cut, 
there is a possible doubt, perhaps not a probable doubt, as to the size of the 
surplus. If that out were to be met from the capital some part of it under 
that would be met from this year’s note, some part of it would go to increase 
the expenditure of future years. The surplus therefore stands at 74 lakhs 
as in the budget, subject to some possible addition, perhaps not probable in 
respect of 17 lakhs, but under the head Stamps for the Security Printing 
Press at Nasik. 

Reduction of Salt Duty. 

The discussion of the Finance Bill then commenced. There were two 
motions for reduction — one of Mr. Rama Iyengar to reduce the Salt Tax 
from one rupee four annas to one rupee and another of Mr, Doraiswamy 
Iyengar to reduce it to twelve annas. The latter in moving the reduction said 
that the Government had no right to tax the poor man’s breakfast. If the salt 
tax was reduced, its consumption would go up thus making good the loss that the 
revenues would suffer by the reduction. Increased consumption of salt would 
improve the health of the Indian people. The cost of production of a maund 
of salt was two annas, and a duty of one rupee and four annas was a tax 
more than thousand per cent. The Indian salt was in no way inferior to the 
foreign salt, and he suggested a duty of Rs. 2 on imported salt. He regret-^ 
ted that the policy of the Government was to restrict the production of salt 
in India, while encouraging importation of foreign salt. It was in the hands- 
of the Finance Member to refuse the salt tax and balance the Budget. 

After a heated discussion the motion of Mr. Rama Iyengar for reduc- 
tion of salt tax to Re. 1 per maund was put and carried by 61 votes 
against 56. 

Duty on Motor Spirit 

Mr, Devaki Prasad SINHA then opposed reduction of duty on motor 
apirit. Ho said petrol was produced by trusts and monopolists and monopoly 
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prices were not determined by equation oi supply and demand but by the 
sweet will of the monopolist Lowering of the duty might not reduce the price 
■of motor spirit and thus might not benefit the consumer at all. Due to the 
regulation of prices by monopolists, Indian petrol was sold cheaper outside 
India than in India. He urged that some measure of control might be 
♦exercised by the Government over monopolists and trusts. 

Mr. JINN AH agreed that motor trade was depressed, but relief should 
ijot be given this year. The present excise duty of six annas must therefore 
remain. At the same time he agreed with Sir Charles Innes that the 
•additional duty of two and a half annas on imported petrol must disappear. 
Petrol locally produced was in the hands of the monopolist concern and did 
not require any protection. On the other hand, when imported petrol would 
compete on equal terms with local petrol, there was a chance of its 
cheapening. 

Mr. Jinnah^s amendment was put and lost by 50 votes against 38. The 
Government proposal about redaction of duty on petrol was then passed with* 
out change. 

Paper Currency Reserve 

Mr. Jamnadas MEHTA, while opposing retention of^Clause VI of the 
Finance Bill, said that the Paper Currency Reserve was not safe to the 
■extent of fifty crores as contained in the Government of India securities. 
Thus holders of notes to the extent of fifty crorrs were not safe. The 
Government was endangering the safety of noteholders to that extent. He 
criticised the Government policy to use money out of the Gold Standard 
Reserve if it exceeded the limtit of 40 millions. He said it was not revenue 
proper. 

The motion was lost without division. 

Postal Rates 

Mr. Duniohand moved that the postal rates he reduced so that the post 
card be charged quarter anna, reply card half anna, letters not exceeding two 
and half tolas weight half anna, and for every two and half tolas or fraction 
'thereof exceeding two and half tolas half an anna. 


DBLHI--18TH MARCH 1925, 

On the Assembly meeting on this day several amendments to the Finance 
Bill were disposed of. After that Sir Basil Blackett moved that the Finance 
Bill as amended be passed. 

Pandit MOTILAL opposed the motion. He felt that great confusion 
about the constitutional position had arisen among some members. Some had 
told him that by throwing out the Finance Pill he would be also throwing out 
the amendment reducing salt tax. (Laughter). He admitted that no Govern- 
ment in the world could be carried on without supplies ; but he also said that 
no Government in the world was entitled to supplies if it did not remove the 
grievances before it asked for supplies. Mr. Jinriah speaking the other day 
had stated having once made a constitutional protest it would be less dignified 
and less effective to repeat it. That was not the speaker a position. Where 
was the dignity in making one protest and then meekly submitting themselves 
to pass all demands 1 In that way an action taken in 1894 might have sufficed 
ior the whole life of the Assembly. Indeed, it appeared to him that sometimes 
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wisdom outstripped his Independent friends and sometimes they outstripped 
wisdom. There was a time last year when Mr. Jinnah agreed to throw out 
all supplies : but unfortunately that was not so this year. Mr. Jinnah had 
aaid that he was wrong last year. 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN said the facts of*the situation were simple. 
He heard Pandit xMotilal with great attention and found that the Pandit was 
struggling with an unconstitutional position. (Hear, hear.) The Pandit 
had repeated the previous arguments ; but his position was logical and con- 
sistent though not altogether, because while admitting that the Government 
must have supplies he proceeded to refuse them. The Pandit^s position was, 
however, clear. He wanted to break the Constitution and to force the 
Government to certify the Bill. Now fortunately there were in the House 
members who did not take that point of view, who recognised that they had 
a responsibility to them (voices : what responsibility 1), that they had a con- 
stitutional position exercising the powers which they considered should not 
be used. They wanted to save the Government from using those powers now. 
The King 8 Government must be carried on. Did the Pandit by his speech 
desire that the King’s Government should not be carried on 1 

Mr. ABHYANKAR, supporting the rejection of the Finance Bill, said 
that the King’s Government of India to which Sir Alexander Muddiman had 
referred was quite a different Government from that in England. It was 
the duty of the Swaraj Party to refuse supplies to the Government so long as 
it was carried on against the wishes of the people. 

Mr. JINNAH opposed Pandit Motilal’s motion to reject the Finance Bill. 
He was glad to see Pandit Motilal and his party in true colours. It was 
olear that the Swarajists were here in the Assembly for the purpose of wreck- 
ing the present constitution from A to Z. 

Pandit Motilal : Mending or ending. 

Mr. Jinnah : I don’t want any ambiguity on this question. I want to 
know whether Pandit Motilal is trying to mend the constitution. 

Pandit Motilal : Yes, to mend or else to end. 

Mr. Jinnah : If you succeed in ending the constitution and if the 
country supports you then no man will be more pleased than myself. If the 
country wants this Legislature and Government ought to be wrecked, then 
it may be — , although you may not have the majority now, you may come in 
larger numbers next time and achieve your object. 

Pandit Motilal : We have already a distinct and clear mandate from 
the country to destroy this Legislature. 

Mr. Jinnah : 1 deny that, I say that the Pandit and his party are not 

in the ma^iority here. 

A voice : Wait and see. Let us both reign and see in the elections. 

Pandit Shyaralal : We, Swarajists, are in a large majority. 

Mr. Jinnah : 1 am prepared to wait and see. I don’t want to bo side- 
tracked by these interruptions. I am afraid in this controversy between 
Swarajists and Independents the real culprit has escaped. The question 
we have got to consider is : Can you make this Government impossible ? 

After a prolonged passage-at-arms and discussion the motion for the 
{passage of the Bill was passed amidst loud Oihcial and Independent applause 
by seventy-five to forty votes. 

The House then proceeded to disouas other legislative business. 
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Dr. GOUR moved the appointment of six members to sit on the Joint 
Committee on Mr. Sebhna’s Bill amending the Succession Certificate Act. 

Then followed an interesting discussion on Sir Charles INNES* motion 
that the Bill amending the Indian Tariff Act as amended by the Select! 
Committee be taken into consideration. This Bill imposed a specific duty on 
sugar and cigarettes among other minor changes. 

Sir Basil BLACKETT next introduced his Bill amending the Stamp 
Act. The Bill was immediately taken into consideration and passed without 
discussion. 

Sir Basil Blackett’s next Bill amending the Income Tax Act to authorise 
collection of Income Tax on Overseas Pay was also considered and passed. 


DELHI--! 9 TH MARCH 1925 
Repeal of Repressive Laws 

On this day the business of the Assembly related to non-official Bills. 
Mr. V. J. PATEL moved that his Bill repealing special enactments (Re- 
pressive laws) be taken into consideration. 

Mr. RAN6ACHARIAR moved several amondinents. In doing so he 
emphasised that his object was not to obstruct the Bill but to smoothen 
its passage. He wanted to make it so roasonablo that the Council of State 
should accept it in the interest of the country. Ho took his stand on the 
Repressive Laws Committee’s report. He had not hoaid any complaint 
against the use of Regulation III, in relation to foreigners and to 
maintain alliance with foreign states and security and irunquility against 
foreigners. Where the Regulation had been outrageously used was in 
the dotontion of persons on the plea of safeguarding against internal 
commotion. He, therefore, proposed ihat provision of Regulation III 
be amended to restrict the power of detention in respect of internal commo- 
tion only to the frontier province, Baluchistan, and Dera Ghazi Khan 
District of the Purijab, 

The other object of his amendments was that repeal of the Puniab 
Murderous Outrages Act and State Prisoners’ Act, 1 850, should not be 
included, that Madras and Bombay State Prisoners’ Regulations should be 
repealed, but that it provided the Bengal Regulation III, which ho proposed 
to retain in an amended form, should be extended to Bombay and Madras 
when necessary. He also would provide for a fligh Court to send for 
confidential records of a case against a person detained under the Regulation 
and to order his release if the High Court was satisfied that detention was 
not justified. He would allow the Government six months time before the 
persons arrested under Regulations, Acts and Provisions proposed to be 
repealed were released. 

Mr. Rangachariar moved his amendments one by one and he moved the 
provision enabling the Government to have six months period before releasing 
prisoners. This was reiected. 

His next amendment restricting the application of the Bengal Regulation 
in respect of internal commotion to the Frontier Province, Baluchistan, and 
Dera Ghazi Khan District and also amending the preamble of the regulation 
was also defeated. 

Another amendment of his was also rejected. Clause 3 of the Bill waa 
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then put and carried by 70 against 30, the Government being opposed to 
the clause. 

Mr. Rangachariar next moved that the Punjab Murderous Outrages Act 
be omitted from the list of laws proposed to be repealed. The House unani- 
mously agreed to it. 

Mr. Patel then moved that the Bill as amended be passed. 

Sir Alexander xMUDDlMAN opposed the Bill. He asked those who said 
i;he Government could ask foreign characters to leave India as to how they 
would deal with their own bad characters sent back by other countries. 
Mr. Ranga Iyer had alleged that the Government was following a policy of re- 
pression to break up the Swaraj Party. If that was the Governments policy, 
•certainly then it had been applied very inefficiently. (Laughter). So far 
as Mr. Patel was concerned, he had told them that he would soon bring 
forward a Bill repealing oven the Punjab Murderous Outrages Act. 
Mr. Patel’s position was perfectly clear. He wanted to deprive the Executive 
'Of all power whether by refusing supplies or by repealing the Bill. He 
must strongly oppose the Bill. 

The House divided and passed Mr. Patel’s Bill by 71 against 40 votes. 


DELHI— 2 1ST MARCH 1925 
Salt Duty Restored 

On this day Sir Basil Blackett moved the Assembly to agree with the 
•Council of State in maintaining the salt tax at Rs. 1/4. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru, Swarajist, Mr. Shunmukam Chettiar, Independent, 
^nd Mr. Joshi, Labour Kepresoritative, opposed Sir Basil Blackett’s motion. 

Ultimately the motion of Sir Basil Blackett, that the amendment made by 
the Council of State in the Finance Bill be taken into consideration, was 
put and carried by 68 votes against 50 amidst the loud applause of a majority 
and cries of “ Shame ” from the Swarajist benches. The next motion 
asking the Assembly to agree to the amendment of the Council of State 
xestoring the Salt Tax to Rs. 1-4 was then carried by 70 votes against 50. 

Official Bills 

Mr. Bhore moved for leave to introduce the Cotton Cess Amendment 
Bill. This was granted and passed without discussion. 

On the motion of Sir B. N. Mitra, Mr. Clow was appointed to the 
Select Committee on Registration of Trade Unions Bill. 

Provincial Contributions 

Sir Basil BLACKETT moved that this Assembly recommends to the 
*Governor“Genearl-in-Council that he be pleased (a) in pursuance of sub-rule 
( 1 ) of Rule 18, of the Devolution Rules to determine the sum of Rs. 733 
lakhs as the total contribution to bo paid to the Governor-General-iirCouncil 
for the Financial year 1925-26 by the Local Governments mentioned in Rule 
17 of the said rules, (b) to take the neoessasy step to amend the sub-rule (2) 
-of Rule 18, Devolution Rule, in such a way as to secure to the Local 
Government of Bengal, remission of contribution payable under sub-rule (1) 
of Rule 18 of said rules by that Government to the Governor-GeneraHn- 
'Council in Financial years 1926-26, 1926-27 and 1927-28, and further to 
firovide that for the financial year 1928-29, the last previous annual con* 
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tribution of the Local Government of Bengal shall be deemed to be remitted 
contribution for the year 1927-28, (c) further to amend Devolution Rules in 
such a manner as to provide that out of a sum of Rs. 733 lakhs recommended 
to be determined by the Governor-General-in-Council as the total contribu- 
tion to be paid by the Local Government to the Governor-GeneraHn^Council 
for the year 1925-26, the following remission be made, namely, to the 
Government of Bombay, 13 lakhs, to the Government of Central Provinces, 
9 lakhs, to the Government of Assam, 6 lakhs, and further to provide that 
the sum deterraified by the Governor-General-in-Council as the total amount 
of contribution for the year 1925 26 shall include amounts so remitted and 
that for the year 1926-27 last, previous annual contributions of the said 
Local Government shall be deemed to include in each case amounts remitted 
as aforesaid. 

Sir Chimanlal SETALVAD moved an amendment to Sir Basil Blackett's 
resolution of financial relations between the Government of India and the 
various provinces by independent authority with a view to avoid in future 
the necessity of actionrby way of a temporary relief of the character contem- 
plated in clause (b) and (c) of the resolution of Sir Basil. 

Sir Basil BLACKETT, replying on behalf of the Government, said that 
the difficulties of inter-provincial settlement when each province thought she 
was in the position of a milch cow was very difficult. The Joint Select 
Committee itself had realised the exceptional difficulties of arriving at a 
solution acceptable to all local Governments. Ho w^as not sure if the 
Government of India had not also suffered from the Meston settlement, 
because the Government of India which was supposed to have balanced its 
budget, had deficit budgets for four years after the Meston settlement and 
had to embark on taxations and retrenchments to make loth ends meet* 
The provinces were not only milch cow. The difficulty of re-opening the 
case was that there was only a certain amouut to go round according to the 
award. For the present the surplus was distributed in a certain way in 
which neither the Government of India nor the local Governments were 
satisfied. If they altered the arrangement, then the redistribution must 
lead to taking money from some one to pay some one else. He saw no 
solution of financial relation, the question being settled satisfactorily until 
the time when the Government of India were in a position to give something 
to each Provincial Governments out of its surplus. Now, how^ever, the 
Reforms Enquiry Committee had recommended revision of the Meston settle- 
ment when a suitable opportunity arose. The Government of India had not 
arrived at any provisional conclusions on the recommendations of the 
Muddiman Committee on that particular question. In these circumstances, 
it was clearly impossible for the Government of India to accept the amend- 
ment of Sir Chimanlal Setalvad. He hoped Sir Chimanlal *Setalvad would 
withdraw his resolution. 

The amendment of Sir Chimanlal Setalvad was put to vote and lost 
by 44 against 27 votes. The Council then adjourned. 
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The Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act. 

DELHI— 23 RD MARCH 1925. 

On the 23rd March, Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN moved the introduc- 
tion of the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act Supplementary Bill, Hfr 
said the Viceroy had previously indicated that supplementary legislation 
would be necessary. After the local Act had boon laid on the table of 
Parliament for 8 days, His Majesty’s assent was given and was received 
only on the 18th Mar. This explained why the Bill was being brought so- 
late in this session. It was not possible, in view of the procedure required 
by law, to bring the Bill earlier. Certain Provisions of the Bengal Ordinance 
were beyond the scope of the Bengal Legislature, such as those affecting 
jurisdiction of the High Court and affecting territories outside Bengal. 
Hence the need for supplementary legislation. 

Clause III of the Bill was in favour of the subject, as it provided that 
any person convicted on trial by Commissioners under the Local Act may 
appeal to the High Court and further that death sentences shall be subject 
to confirmation by the High Court. The fourth clause enabled the local 
Government with the previous sanction of the Government of India to- 
direct detention in Jails outside Bengal. Clause V was merely a construc- 
tion clause. Clause VI took away from the High Court the power to inter- 
fere in the matter of Habeas Corpus. He mentioned that provisions of a. 
similar nature had always been inserted in the Acts which conferred special 
powers on the executive. This clause was an exceptional part of the pro- 
cedure deliberately set up by the Government and was an integral part of the 
scheme embodied in the original Ordinance. 

There was no opposition to the introduction. The Bill was then intro- 
duced. Sir Alexander .Muddiman next moved that the Bill be taken into- 
consideration. 

Pandit MOTILAL rose to explain the position of the Swaraj party. He 
looked upon the Bill as a vicious measure designed to achieve the Govern- 
ment’s purpose by underhand methods and not by straightforward course. 
It was a trick, and a well-prepared trick, offering a tempting bait which no- 
lover of justice and fairplay could find easy to desist. Where it pretended 
to concede to the accused the right of appeal to the High Court it really 
helped the bureaucracy to tighten its hold upon those unfortunate victims who- 
were deprived of a little protection they still enjoyed. The Government had 
been convicted out of its own mouth. He recalled that the Ordinance was- 
issued just after the Assembly finished its September session. The Govern- 
ment next cheated the House of its statutory power to discuss this Bill to- 
supersede the Ordinance, Then again it was a debatable constitutional point 
whether, when the Ordinance was still in force, the enactment of a parallel 
legislation in the Bengal Council was in order. He would leave it to tho 
Calcutta bar and the Calcutta High Court to decide that question. Then 
again the Government did not come before the Assembly with the main Bill 
that was presented to the Bengal Council and was thrown out by that 
Council. It had been now enacted with the assent of His Majesty. Tho 
Assembly was asked to supplement the local Act which had been denounced 
in unmeasured term and yet they could not say anything about the main Bill. 
Here was an indirect attempt to seek some sort of approval of a measura 
leased on the Ordinance which had been disapproved by the House. 

32 
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The speaker then disoussed the Bill clause by clause. The third clause 
conceded a very valued right of appeal to the High Court. Clause IV 
empowered custody in a province outside Bengal. Clause V was not a mere 
construction clause as the Home Member bad stated. It deprived every 
‘Civil and Criminal Court of its .iurisdiction in dealing with the misdeeds of 
the bureaucracy under the Bengal Ordinance Act. Clause VI refused right 
•to the accused to claim trial. It denied the right which cost England the 
heads of its kings. Thus, while the Bill on the one band conceded the right 
•of appeal to the High Court, it, on the other hand, suspended Habeas Corpus 
.and denied the accused right to claim a trial and thereby struck at the very 
foundation of men^s rights. The Government had power to detain the accused 
indefinitely and to put on trial only those whom the Executive chose to try 
at its sweet will. “ 1 challenge the Government here to say w'hether they bad 
'the heart and the courage to try all those who have been arrested under this 
Ordinance. What is the value of a right of appeal when there is no right to 
•claim trial He admitted that in a case like this when hundreds were 
taken there was undoubtedly some crime ; but which country in the world 
wag free from crime 1 It must be in the very nature of things that some 
would be found guilty and conviction of these would be used as a pretext to 
arrest hundreds of others. “ If there is one unfortunate man who has the 
•chance of having his case placed before the highest tribunal of the land that 
•chance no reasonable person will deny. While we must recognise that there 
is some value, however little, in the right of appeal in those circumstances, 
there was some chance, however slender, of the condemned man getting 
justice from the High Court. On the other hand, we are asked to barter away 
all rights of others for claiming trial for this little concession. Mr. Goswami 
had the other day characterised the Government as a devirs Government. The 
speaker felt that the Government’s attitude appeared to be " hang in haste 
and try at leisure His part would be to oppose and refuse with all his 
strength the grant of exceptional powders while he would remain neutral on 
Clause III. 

Mr. JINNAH, speaking on behalf of the Independent Party, regretted 
that the Bill should have been in the hands of Sir Alexander Muddiman. It 
waa only adding insult bo injury. When the Governor-General promulgated 
the Ordinance there was universal condemnation from one end of the country 
to the other. 

Mr. Calvert (Punjab official) ; Certainly not. 

Mr. Jinnah : Except for some degenerate members of the bureaucracy. 
-Have you lost all sense of what Englishmen are proud of ? 

Mr. Calvert : We have not lost sight of truth. 

Mr. Jinnah : It is nothing else but a disgrace to any civilised Govern- 
ment to resort to a measure of this character. (Hear, hear). I suppose 
Mr. Calvert has been absent from Great Britain too long. I will quote to 
him the words of a great man, of whom every Englishman is proud> 
Lord Morley. I do not care a straw for Mr. Calvert's opinion which is 
absurd and which is absoluely demoralised, degenerate and not worthy ol 
an Englishman. I repeat that this Ordinance was condemned universally by 
the people of India. In the face of public opinion the Government bad 
^obstinately gone to such a length that, instead of coming to this Legislature, 
it took shelter behind the local legislature. (A voice : Shame.) The 
Jlengal Legislature rejected the Bill. It was certified. He was shocked that 
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this abhorrent measure, this abomination should have been placed on tho- 
table of the British Parliament and that it should have passed there without 
scrutiny and resentment. As an admirer of the British Parliament he said 
that by this omission the Parliament had lost the title of the Mother of 
Parliaments. Lord Winterton had admitted to Mr. Lansbury that there was 
no limit to which a man might be detained without trial. The speaker 
did not plead for the cause of the guilty. He was opposed to the Bill 
because the Government was not giving protection to the innocent who were- 
likely to be prosecuted and said that the enactment was an engine of oppression 
and of repression of legitimate movements in the country. What was its 
justification ? Was there war in the country ? Was there a national peril T 
Was the safety of Bengal endangered ? The Governments ground was 
petty, namely, that a few lives of officials were endangered. If the speaker 
were an official whose life was endangered, if he was going to be shot down 
like a dog he would never bo a party to a measure which would endanger 
the liberty of the innocent. (Applause.) 

Mr. Wilson : He jests at scars who never felt a wound. 

Mr. Jinnah : But rather I would stand and be shot down by that 
wicked ga?ig than give power to the Executive which can be abused 1 
(Applause.) He appealed to the bureaucrats, to Englishmen, to rise higher, 
not to be nervous but to uphold Englishman's noble, magnificent principles 
of justice. He recalled that the Government followed the same policy 
in 1909, It did not benefit by it. It enacted the Rowlatt Act and had to 
repeal it without over using it. He had warned the Government when it was 
enacting the Rowlatt measure. He would warn it again. That policy was 
wrong. Could the Government think that the House would agree to the 
supplementary Bill before the House ? He quoted thrice from Lord * Morley 
who, when replying to Lord Minto, had observed that the argument that 
by packing off train loads of suspects to Siberia we will terrify the 
anarchists, out of their wits and all will come out right ” was a Russian 
argument and did not work out successfully there. As regards the Bill 
before the House, although the subject would be tried by special tribunals 
and special rules of evidence, he would be guilty of the gravest injustice if 
he deprived him of the right of appeal to the High Court. He would not. 
therefore, oppose clause III, but would not bo a party to its enactment and 
would lot the Government carry it if it desired. As regards the other clauses 
of the Bill which would facilitate carrying out of the abominable Bengal Act,^ 
he would not be a party to their eriactment. Ho asked the Home Member 
whether the House could be a party to indefinite detention of any person and 
a party to deprive him of the right to claim the most priced writ of Habeas 
Corpus. He appealed to every member who had an iota of sense of justice* 
and fairness to vote against those clauses. He again made it clear that he was 
not in favour of protecting the guilty. He had no mercy for the guilty, but 
he maintained that no grave peril had arisen to justify this exceptional 
enactment. 

Concluding, ho appealed to every English non-official member to vote 
with him. The Government policy was wrong. “I appeal to the Treasury 
Bench not to persist in this policy. If you really wish to get rid of this 
danger then the only and proper course is reconciliation.'* 

Consideration of the Motion 

The motion for cousideratioi^ was then agreed to. Clause 3 was also* 
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passed* When clause 4 empowering detention outside Bengal was put to 
YOte» it was rejected by 74 against 37 votes. Clause 5 suspending jurisdic* 
■tion of Civil and Criminal Court was next put and was rejected by 73 
against 37 votes. Mr. Acharya and Mr. Doraisami Iyengar did not move 
their amendments on these clauses. 

Clause 6 was then taken into consideration. The President ruled that 
•amendments urging deletion of a clause need not be discussed and that a vote 
could be taken on the motion and that a clause stands part of the Bill. 

Mr. GOSWAMl had, however also given notice of an amendment 
to this Clause. He said the sting was at the tail. His observation the 
other day, that the devil^s Government must cease, had come in for a good 
deal of notice. He declared that the promulgation of the Ordinance and the 
.action of the Governmeut during five months had made him believe that, 
in view of the sins of the Govornmont, his description was not with justifica- 
tioiL He quoted from Lord Morloy and also from Buchan’s life of Lord 
Minto. The Government, he said, had been taking so many drastic steps 
in the interest of the State. In a letter Lord Minto admits that he was 
keeping persons interested to rally the Moderates and let them have a 
bright chane at the election. (Laughter). 

The president put clause 6 to vote and it was rejected by 73 to 39 votes. 

In the next division for the retention of Clause V Sir Hari Singh Gour 
remained neutral and the result w'as the loss of one vote by non-officials 
where there was no change in the Government votes. 

In the third division for the retention of Clause VI, Sir Basil Blackett 
and Sir Charles Innes who wore absent in the two previous divisions voted 
with the Government. Raja Raghunandan Prasad Singh also voted with 
the Government and Mr. Raj Narain remained neutral. Thus the result of 
ithis division was 39 for and 73 agianst the motion. 

The Bill “ Mutilated ^ 

Sir Alex ander Muddiman said the Bill has been mutilated and he would 
not, therefore , move that Bill as amended. He said he wanted time to con- 
jsider the situa tion and would moke a final motion the next day. 

The Assembly then discussed Dr. Gour s Age of Consent Bill together with 
the report of the Select Committee. This Committee proposed that the age 
of consent be raised from 12 to 14 in the case of unmarried girls and from 12 
to 13 in the case of married girls. On the motion of Mr. Chanda the House 
by 65 to 22 votes (Government remaining neutral) fixed the age of 
•consent at 1 6 in the case of unmarried girls. 

Regarding married girls the Aseembly, despite opposition from the 
orthodox section voiced by Pandit Malaviya and Mr. Eangachariar and others 
and opposition from the Government on the ground of possible serious agita- 
tion in the country, passed Dr. Dattas motion by 45 to 43 votes fixing the 
•age of consent at 14. 


D ELHI—24TH MARCH 1925. 

The last sitting of one of the most strenuous sessions of the Assembly 
was held on this day* After the Home Member had announced that the 
.Simla Session will commence by August next the House heard, all standing, « 
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Yxieasage from Lord Beading aftking the Assembly to pass the Bengal Criminal 
Law Amendment (Supplementary) Bill as recommended by him. 

The Home Member first moved the re-instating of Clause 4 without any 
speech. 

Mr. EANGACHARIAR strongly opposed the motion and declared that 
no occasion had arisen for the Viceroy to exorcise the emergency power. 
The Assembly was not a party to the passing of the Bengal Act, The 
Bengal Council had also rejected it. The Bengal Act was thus really the 
Bengal Governor's Act. Now, he asked, what extraordinary situation had 
arisen in Bengal to justify the exceptional measure ? Why should power be 
required to detain any person outside Bengal ? Were not the numerous Bengal 
jails enough for the purpose ? Then, again. Section 491 of Cr. P. C. only 
authorised the High Court to call for records and see whether a detention was 
legal or illegal. This was not a very big power. Why should the Govern- 
ment be afraid of its own High Courts 1 The Viceroy, Lord Reading, had 
recommended the Bill though no necessity had arisen. This recommendation 
of the Governor-General was not a mere recommendation of the kind made by 
the Assembly's resolution. The Viceroy's recommendation was a mandate 
and if the Assembly did not agree, then the Viceroy's signature would make 
it law. He warned of the seriousness of the step they proposed to take. 
He contended that no civilised Government could act as the Government of 
India was acting. Ho had no hesitation in asking the House to refuse to 
accept the Governor-General’s recommendation. (Applause.) 

Mr. JINN AH quoted from the Viceroy's opening speech wherein he had 
said that the responsibility in dealing with the Berigal situation was solely 
his and could not be shared or put on other shoulders. Why then, asked 
Mr. Jinrmb should Lord Reading be now desirous of placing that responsibility 
on the shoulders of the Assembly and was this the manner in which His 
Excellency was going to place that responsibility 1 It was, declared Mr, Jirinah 
B flagrant misuse of Section 67 (B). He was sorry that this should happen 
when two great men, one ex'Lord Chancellor and the other Kx-Lord Chief 
Justice, were in charge of the affairs of India. The Bill was intended 
to carry to its logical conclusion the nefarious plan of the Government 
to detain a person. indefinitely and to strike at the root of the right of a person 
to claim the writ of Habeas Corpus. “ I see Government persists in its 
policy obstinately, I say once more that you will regret it. You w ill create 
more trouble by it than you would suppress." 

Pt. MATILAL said he should have preferred not to speak. He would 
only say that now that a loaded pistol was being directed to the bead of the 
Assembly, no self-respecting person could go back on yesterday's vote. In his 
statement of objects and reasons attached to the Bill and in bis speech the 
Home Member bad attempted to emphasise that the right granted to the 
.accused to appeal to the High Court was the main provision of the Bill and 
that others were only subsidiary. The House passed the clause and rejected 
the subsidiary ones. Then came the cat out of the bag and the Bill came 
back to them with the Viceroy's recommendation. The fact was that under 
pretence of getting certain shadowy right to the accused, the Government was 
taking away whatever little right the accused proposed at present and such a 
Bill was now attempted to be forced down the throat of the Assembly. 

Mr. B. C. PAL said that as be represented the City of Calcutta he should 
iiave a say. The political criminalism and revolutionary patriotism was an 
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old story, 30 years* old one ; brute force was pitted against another brute 
force and humanity between them was being crushed. The irresponsible 
Government was trying to repress a legitimate movement for political freedom 
of a dependent nation. Repression would not frighten Bengal. ‘‘People may 
lose nerve for a while, but the more you try to frighten them, the more they 
become reckless.*' As regards the Bill it was a lawless law depriving a person 
to claim the writ of Habeas Corpus. He knew the Government's threat of 
certification was there. “ Go ahead and certify, rule this country not by 
constitution, but by certification," Mr. Pal shouted at the top of his voice. 
These caused tremendous applause and laughter. 

Pandit Madan Mohan MALAVIYA recalled that when, after fierce 
opposition the Rowlatt Act was enacted. Lord Chelmsford told him “You have 
killed the Bill, I am not going to put it into force." There was still time for 
the Government to retrace its steps. By its action to-day the Government 
had only exposed the constitution in its nakedness. He felt that the Ordinance 
was enacted because of the action of the Swarajya Party in the Bengal Council. 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN said that Mr. Jinnah put his finger on the 
right spot. This legislation might be good or bad. if the Government 
wanted it, it must have the whole law or not at all. 

Rejected Once Again 

All the three clauses proposed to be reinstated were then put 
together and rejected by 72 to 41. Thus the House declined to accept 
the Viceroy’s recommendation. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman then asked the President to send the Bill with 
oertificato that the House had failed to pass the Bill in the form recommended 
by the Governor-General. 

Mr. Rangaswamy Iyengar took a technical obioction saying that the 
Assembly had not refused to pass the Bill as recommended by the Viceroy. 
It had only thrown out certain clauses. 

The President said the implication w^as apparent. 

The Homo Member observed that in any case it was for the Governor- 
General to decide whether a certificate should be applied or not. 

Viceroy's Certification to the Council of estate 

After it was thrown out twice by the Assembly the Bengal Criminal 
Law Amendment Act Supplementary Bill was placjd on the table of the 
Council of State on the 25th .March with a message from the Governor- 
General certifying that it was essential for the tranquillity of Bengal and 
recommending that it bo passed in the form as originally introduced in the 
Assembly. The Bill was taken into consideration by the Upper House 
on the next day, the 26th March, and was passed. 

Age of Consent Bill. 

The Assembly than considered Dr. Gonr’s Ago of Consent Bill. 

Mr. Tomkinson moved that the authority to try cases of relations 
between man and his wife not being under 14 years be the court of Sessions, 
Chief Presidency Magistrate or District Magistrate instead of court of Sessions, 
Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of first class. The motion was agreed to. 

The Bill as amended was put to vote and rejected. 

The Aasembly then adjourned ' sine die.' 
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The Viceroy’s Certification. 

(Bbnoal Oil. Law Amend, Act Sditlementasy Bill 1925). 

The following statement by H. E. the Govern or General of the 
reasons which moved him to pass an order for the certification of the 
Bill to Supplement the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act 1925 
was issued in the “ Gazette of India*’, Extraordinary, dated Delhi, the 
1st April 1925. 

“ When on the 26th October 1924,1 made and promulgated an Ordinance 
to supplement the ordinary criminal law in Bengal, I published a statement 
recording in a concise form the circumstances which in my judgment rendered 
this measure indispensable. I do not consider it necessary to recapitulate 
or amplify that statement further than to say that the grave recrudescence 
of anarchical and terrorist crime in Bengal and the organisation of conspira- 
cies to this end can no longer .be a matter of controversy. I intimated at 
the same time that measures of a more permanent character would in duo 
course be presented by the Government of Bengal in the local Legislature. 
In pursuance of this intimation a Bill was introduced in the Bengal Legis- 
lative Council the object of which was to continue the provisions of the 
Ordinance for a period of five years. This Bill having been enacted under 
the provisions of Section 72B. of the Government of India Act, has received 
the assent of His Majesty-in-Council. 

“ Certain of the provisions of the Ordinance were, however, beyond the 
the competence of the local Legislature, partly as affectijig the jurisdiction 
of the High Court of Judicature at Fort William in Bengal and partly as 
operating in one particular and in certain contingencies beyond the territorial 
limits of the Presidency of Bengal. The object of the present Bill is to 
Eupplement the local Act in these respects. The provisions for an appeal 
to the High Court by any person convicted on a trial held by Commissioners 
under the local Act and for submission to the High Court of any sentence 
of death passed by Commissioners constitute, in my opinion, important safe- 
guards for the just and equitable operation of the special procedure instituted 
by the Act. Circumstances may arise in which it will be desirable that 
persons committed to custody in jail under Section 1 1 of the local Act should 
be, for such time as may be needful, removed from an environment in which 
their presence might be a source of danger to the public security. This is a 
precuatiou which I consider necessary. 

“I also consider it indispensable, in order that the preventive and pre- 
cautionary powers, vested by the Act in the Executive Government may 
be made effective, that orders of arrest or of committal to or detention in 
custody should not be subject to the directions under Section 491 of the 
Code of Crimirml Procedure, 1898. Moreover, if proceedings of this 
character were taken, the Government might be obliged to reveal information 
of a most dangerous character and to compromise and render powerless 
their measures of precaution and intelligence which constitute, in dealing 
with secret conspiracies, one of the most important practical safeguards of 
public security. This would clearly frustrate some of the most essential 
purposes of the Act. For these reasons I have decided and certified that 
this Bill is essential for the tranquility of the Presidency of Bengal. Inas- 
much as the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Ordinance 1924 expires 
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on the 25th April and time does not allow of a Bill being submitted for His 
Majesty’s assent, in accordance with the procedure laid down in sub'seotipn 
(2) of Section 67 B of the Government of India Act I have made a direction 
that the Act shall come into operation forthwith 

{ Rejected Budoit GaiirTB). 

Hi» Excellency the Viceroy finally certified the rejected Budget grarktS by a coni"- 
munique itksucd iu the “Gazette of India” Extraordinary} dated Deihi< the let April, 
1925 

Declaration by the Governor- General'in- Council under section 6 7- A (7) of the Govemntent 
of India Act regarding certain demands refused by the Assembly. 

In pursuance of section 67 A {7) of the Government of India Act, the Governor- General-m- 
Council is pleased to declare that the following demands^ which have been refused by the Legislative 
Assembly are essential to the discharge of his responsibilities : — 

Railways, Capital, open line works Rs. 10,00,00 ; Cotton Excise efitablishment^ 
Rs. 77,000 and Executive Council, tour expenses of Members of Council, Us. 62,000, 

The following resolution was also published:— 

The statements relating to the revised estimates for 1924-26 and the Budget estimates 
for 1925-26 which were presented to the Legislative Assembly and the Council of State 
on the 20th and 28th February 1925, have now been revised with reference to the changes 
made by the Legislative Assembly when voting demands for grants, the restoration by 
the Governor-Qcneral-in-Council of certain demamis refused by the Assembly, and the 
decision to remit in part the contributions of certain provinces, m accordance with 
resolutions passed by the Legislative Assembly and the ('ouneiJ of State on the 2l8t and 
23rd March, 1926, respectively. 

Certain alterations 'not affecting revenue and expenditoi^ have also been made in the 
estimates in the light of more recent information. Revised HUteraentB are now published 
for general information. 

The fallowing reductions were made by the Legislative Assembly in the course of voting of 
demands : — 

Expenditure Charged to Revenue. 

I, Railway Board, Rs, 78,100. 

4. Working expenses, adminstration Rs. 39,00,100. 

6. Working expenses, operation and maintenance, Rs. S5,00,000, 

16. Customs, Rs, 77,000 

17. Taxes on income, Rs. lOU. 

18. Salt, Rs. 100. 

19. Opium, Rs. 100, 

20. Stamps, Rs, 17.00,000. 

28. Executive Council, Rs. 62,000. 

Expenditure Ciiarged to Capital. 

8. Railways, open line works, Rs. 20.00,000. 

Of these the Governor-General-iu-Coancii has, uud'^r Section 67-A (7) of the Govern- 
ment of India, Act, decided to restore the reductions under demands Nos. 16 and 28 
and also Rs. 10,00,000 out of the redaction of Rs, 20,00,000 under demand No. 8. For 
the rest it is considered that an allowance should be made for supplementary grants in 
respect of the reductions under demands No. J, 4, 5, 8, and 20 as follows : 

Expenditure Charged to Revenue. 

I. Railway Board, Rs. 40,000. 

4. Working expenses, administration, Rs. 39.00,000. 

5. Working expenses operation and maintenance, 35.00,000, 

20. Stamps Rs. 17,00,000. 

Expenditure Charged to Capital. 

8 Railways, open line works, K». 10,00,000. 

The not result of these changes is that the total revenue and expenditure charged to 
revenue for the year 1926-26 are now estimated at Rs. 130,87,97,100 and Rs, 130,43.83,600 
respectively, leaving a surplus of Bs. 24,13,600. 



The U. P. Legislative Council, 

LUCKN0W--26TH—31ST JANUARY 1925- 

After over a month’s adiournment th(3 United Provinces Legislative Council assembled 
on the 26 TH JANUARY with the Hon, Mr, Keane in the chair. 

Technical Education. 

After the usual long list of questions Babu SITAHAM (Swarajist) moved : — 

(a) “ That this Council recommends to the Government to recognise the principle 
that technical education, by wnich is meant education in some industry such as 
agriculture, carpentry, smithy, spinning, weaving, <iyeing, etc., is an essential part of 
education in ail Vt- macular and Anglo- vernacular schools in this Province, and to issue 
directions to the Board of Vernacular Education and to the Intermediate and High School 
Examination Board to so frame their curricula of studies as to give sufficient scope for 
imparting technical education to ail scholars according to their respective tastes, and to 
revise the text books and other courses of studies accordingly. 

(b) That this Council further recommends the Government to direct that a- 
sufficieutly large number of representative Indians be associated with the members of the 
Boards in framing the curricula of studies and selecting text books to give effect to the 
above resolution. 

Kunwar JAGDISH PK\SAD, Education Secretary, opposed the resolution and 
mentioned that there were already 13 technical schools in existence in the province where 
technical education was irnparteil. The Goveinment were cognisant of the importance 
of technical training, but they dul not think any goo<l purpose would be served by giving 
effect to the resolution, and changing so drast cally th»3 curricula of studies. Apart 
from that there were practical difficulties in the way of teaching the numerous subjects 
mentioned by the mover of the resolution. Firstly, it was undesirable to teach too many 
subjects to boys of a tender age; secomlly, the time-table for schools would not allow 
such a variety of subjects ; and lastly there was the question of cost. Continuing, the 
Education Secretary pointed out that technical education should supplement general 
education, and not take the lattei’n place altogether. He feared the demand for industrial 
training was not so great as to justify such a drastic change in the curricula. With the 
growth of industry in the province the Government w^ould nndoubtedly lay greater 
stress on industrial education. 

The resolution was then put and carried without a division. 

High School Examinations 

Maulvi SAHABUDDiN next moved that the coursps of study be made easier, and 
the number of subjects prescribed for middle an<l high school examinations reduced. 

Mr. MACKENZIE, in opfiosing the resolution, pointed out that the selection of the 
oourses of study tor the liigh school examination was primsriiy a duty of the Board of 
High bchool and InterniPdiate Education, a statutory body, and he as President of that 
bO(iy objected to this attempt to infringe its rights. He would ask the members how 
they would appreciate an attempt by a higher legislature to dictate to them in regard to 
their own business. It was perhaps a fact that the examinations here were more difficult 
to pass than in some neighbouring provinces, and it was true that boys who failed to 
obtain their School Leaving Cenilicato here were known to have passed creditably 
aimilar examinations liehl in other provinces, but the Director of Public Instruction 
doubted if that were a discredit to this province. 

The resolution was put to the vote and pressed to a division, and was declared lost 
by the casting vote of the President. 

t^uliordinate Services and Corruption. 

Gn the 27TH JANUARY Pandit Sri Krishna Dutt PALlWAL moved That 
this Council recommends to the Government that a Committee, two-thirds of wnosc members 
shall be non-officials elected by the non-official member of the Couiicii, be appointed to 
inquire into and report on the extent to which conmption is prevalent among the public 
servants in the various departments of the Government ami to recommend steps for its re- 
moval. In recommemiing his reboiution for acceptance the mover said that it was knowa 
to one and all that public servants, more especially subordinate servants of the State 
were in the habit of taking illegal gratification. The disease was most prevalent in the 
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police, the process-fierving and patwari departments. As a matter of fact, patwaris did 
ti brisk trade in it, and in many clcpartrneiits these malpractices had assumed a setni-Iegal 
character, since they were carried on under the very noses of the superior officers, 

Thakur MAtiHAL SINGH moved an amendment disapproving the appointment of a 
committee but requesting the Government to take energetic measures through the heads 
•of departments to eradicate this evil. The appointment of a committee, he said, would 
not only mean an additional expenditure to the Government but would also involve 
'delay and detailed investigation. 

The FINANCE MEMBER opposf'd the resolution but was agreeable to accept the 
aniendraeiit. A committee, Mr. O’Donnell leniarked, would serve ^no purpose. He ad- 
mitted a certain amount of coriupiion exisu^l in the lower ranks of Government servants, 
rbut a committee would be worse than useless in checking it. What was needed most 
was the growth of a strong public opinion agairist bribe-taking and bribe-giving. The 
‘Oovernmerit was extremely anxious to check this system of taking of briVies. Instructions 
bad been issueil to eveiy (le{>aHnient to keep a strict watch, but Ojc Government could 
not dismiss any of its seivantson suspicions alone. Any charge of coriuption bad to be 
pioved in a couv^- of law, but because of tt.e reluctance of the public to give evidence in 
:such cases the Government very often had to deal leniently with a suspected offender. 

Pariciit GOVIND BALLAB PANT, in opposing the amendment, said that in spite 
of repeated instructions acc('ptanc<* of illegal giutitication still continued. It was time 
to make other attempts to check it. He relened to the acceptance of “ dalis ” by high 
■officials and remarked that in ithclf it was not serious, but it had an adveisc moral effect 
on subordinates. 

Thakur Mashal Singh’s amc n<!rnent was put to the vote and defeated by 42 votes to 20. 
‘The lesolution of Ft. Paliwal as it btoo<l was carried. 

On the 287H JANUARY the busnnsb of the (’ouncil was resumed on the resolution of 
Babu Prasulh Naiain Anand ifconimeiKiing more frtqucnt meetings of the Goiuicii at 
fixed peiiods. The mover and Lis supporteis vKmplained that the time allotted for non- 
official business was veiy brief, and many ieK>iution8 of public inteiest could not be 
•d iscussed. 

Proposed Technical University. 

Kai Bahadur Babu VI [CRAM A JIT 81 NGH moved : “That this Uouncil recommends 
'to the Government (a) to tstabiirh at an raiiy date a technical university of a Icderai type 
in Cawnpoir, comprising tlie lacujties of Tecl.noiogj, agriculture, Uommerce, Arts and 
isucli otners as may be necessaiy, and (b) in oidei to give effect to this lecommendation, to 
appoint the following commiftee to draft u Bill : Rai Bahadur Lala hitaram, Raja 
•Jagannatli Baksh ^irigh, Rnbu Sangam Lai, j'andit Baijnath Misra, Haliz Plidayat Hussain, 
Mr. Afahiq Husain Mirza, Babu Narayan Piasad Aurora, the Director of Public Instruction, 
the Principal, Agricultuial ('(d.hg*, (.’avvn]>oie, the Principal, TcchnojOgical Institute, 
‘Cawnpore, the Pinicipa), Sanatau Dhaiam Colh ge of Commercr, Cawnpiore, the PrincipaJ, 
Dayauand Angio-Vcciic Codege, ('awnpore, the Piiucipal, Textile School, Cawnpore, the 
Pr ncipal. Dyeing School, ('awnporo, the Director of Indubliies, United Pioviiices, 
‘Cawnpore, the Diiector of Agricunure, Cawnpoie, and Rai Bahadur Babu Vikiamajit Singh. 

The mover said t^ie idea of founding a technological institute originated with Sir 
Haicourt Butler, and a committee had been foimed to look into the feasibility of establish- 
ing a university at Cawnpore. Cawnpore was a most suitable site for a technological 
university, since there were seven colleges, iiiclmliug the LchnoJogicai Institute, and the 
-college for Agriculture. Those two institutions w’eie at present affiliated to the external 
side of Allababail University, but since, in view of the proposed university at Agra the 
'external side of Ailahabati University was going to be abolished, it was desirable that 
Cawnpore should have its own uuivcisity, of which those colleges should form part* In 
regard to funds, there woulii be no senous difficulty, since no fresh heavy ex pendituie 
would be call'd for. The colleges, as at present, should finance their own teaching and 
•other expenses, and should only be affiliated to the proposed university. An honorary 
Vicc-Ohanceiloi would be appointed and the only extra expenditure would be the salary of 
tbe registrar and his staff. 

Kunwar JAGDISH PRA8AD, Education Bccrctary, said that during Sir Harcottrt 
ButJeUs regime Mr. Chintamani, then Minister of Education, enquired into the feasibility 
of founding a university at Cawnpore, but at that time there was no talk of Agra Univer* 
isity. The acceptance of the Agra University project had necessarily changed tbe view of 
4hc Government. 

Tbe resolution was defeated by 36 votes to 23. 
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Arms Act Bestrictions. 

On the 2QTH JANUARY Ptindit HaBOOVIND PaNT (Swaraiist) moved : “ That this 
Oouncii recommends to the Gjverameut to liberalise the rules governing arm licenses* 
and in particular (a) to lower the qualilications entitling a person to get a licence ; (b) 
to grant a licdiice to every applicant belonging to the entitled classch on the presentation ot 
the application without making an inquiry except where and if necessary to find out 
whether the applicant does or docs not possess the qualitications alleged ; (c) not to withold 
a license for the protection of crops, or for destruction of wild beasts, from any 
agriculturist, except where he has been convicted of a serious offence, or there is a likely 
appreiiension of a breach of the peace by him ; (d) to issue instructions to Magistrates to 
give an opportunity to an applicant for a licence to appear to show cause why his applica- 
tion should not be rejected lor reasons specified by him before rejecting it,” 

The mover narrated the ravages of wild animals in his own district Almora, where 
annually many human beings and a large number of cattle were killed by 1< opaids and 
tigeis. Owing to tlie lack of tire-arms the villagers had most often to look passively on 
such devastations by wild animals. The speaker regretted that on account of their political 
views many r(*bp('Gtabie gentlemen were not granted arms licenses. If there were an 
adequate number of guns in every village m Almora he was sure so many men could not 
be carried away by tigers. 

Lala M ATHU HA pit ASAD moved an amendment ileletiiig clauses (a) and (b) from 
the reso.ution. He pointetl out that in many cases although quaiitieii persons were not 
granr<jd licenses undesirable elements of society managed to get them and misused them. 
The amendment was opposed and rejected. 

Mr. MUKUNDILAL in supporting, made a fervent appeal to the House to accept the 
motion. He drew attention to the fact tliat the submontane tracts of the Province were- 
ail a belt of dense jungles, and not only those parts but the Province as a whole was full 
of wild animals. In his district, Garnwal, 74 persons were killed by a single leopani in 
one year, (>4 persons were killed in Almora by tigers in the same period, and to get the 
country rid of these pests ail the help Government rcndf*ie«l was to cancel or withhold 
licenses. The primary function of the State was to protect the lives an<l property of the 
people and not to jeopardise them. He wanted to know w'hat the Government feared in 
Issuing more lic(3iiBes. A national army could not be fitted out with breach loading and 
muzzle-loading guns. 

The Uaja of .VIAHMUDABAD sai<l that the Government much regretted these ravages 
by wild animals and district officers were <loing their best to get man-eaters killed,. 
Liberal prizes were offered to attract professional shikaris to go tiger-shooting in Almora. 
and Giii'hwal. Government were alive to their duty in protecting life and property but 
the Home Member regretted Government could not accept the resolution. The rules relat- 
ing to the issui' of licences were framed under an Act of the Government of India and 
they could not be altered unt il the Act was ameinled. The fittest place for alteration in 
the Arms Act was the Assembly. In regard to the rejection of applications for licences by 
district officers, the applicant, the Home Member pointed out, ha<l the right of appeal to 
higiier quarters. Concluding, he drew attention to one factor which was biasing Govern- 
ment's decisions in regard to such a proposal. A year before the Government might have 
been more sympathetic but now things were different. During the recent communal riota 
fire-arms were freely used by licence holders. The Government could not consent to make 
a free distribution of such iieadly things. 

Pandit. Sir Krishna Datta PALIWAL moved an amendment to the effect that every 
voter of the Legislative ('ouncil should be entitled to the grant of a licence for firearms. 
Amidst laughter the speaker declared : “ It is our birthright to carry arms in order to 

protect life and honour,” The amemlment was accepted. 

Baba ME MI SAUN moved an amendment adding two clauses to the original resolu- 
tion to the effect that the grain of license should not be refused on the ground that the 
applicant belli certain political views and that the district authorities should give specific 
reasons for rejecting applications for a licence in order to give the applicant an opportu- 
nity to appeal. 

Both the amendments were accepted by the Council. The resolution as amended waa 
carried without a division. 

On the 3 / 5r y4/Vi/i4/?K, after interpellations, the House agreed to a motion of the 
Finance Member that the Bill further to amend the Oudh Estates Act of 1869 be re- 
circulated for the purpose of eliciting farther opinion thereon within two months. 
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Oadh Court Bill, 

The Home Member next moved that ttie Oudh CoortB Bill, as amended by the select 
•committee, be taken into consideration. There was a very large number of amendmcnta 
on the agenda. Before these amendments were taken up, the Home Member narrated the 
history of the Bill and felt sure that it was the desire of the Council that the Oudh Chief 
Court should be established now and it rested with the Council to see that the Bill waa 
passed in a form acceptable to Government. 

The Finance Member moved that the debate on this Bill be postponed for a month 
jfrom this date. The House agreed to take up furtlier consideration of the Oudh Courts Bill 
in February and the President adjourned the session. 
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The Budget Session 

The budget session of the United Provinces Legislative Council commenced on the 
257H FEBRUARY with the hon. Mr. Keane, Prcsulent, in the chair. 

Committee Reports. 

The Finance Mtmbcr picstnied ro the Council the seventh repoit from the com- 
mittee on public accounts as well as the leport of the select committee on the bill to provide 
for the sa.'ary of the Piesidcnt elected by the Legislative Council. 

Excess Grants. 

Demands for excess giants aggregating Bs. 12.78,786 in the financial year 11)22<2S 
weie then presented to the Council in accordance with the recommendation made by the 
committee on public accounts. These demands were presented to regularize expenditure 
aiieady incurred in excess of the voted grants. The grams were made without any 
letluctlon. 

Supplementary Demands. 

The House next procei-dcd to cousider demands for supplementary giants in the 
•budget for the financial year 1924-25. 

Arms Licenses, 

Mr. Muhandilal in moving a nominal Tffiuction of one lupee fiom a supplementary 
giant under the h<8d ‘Aomiinstjatioij of Justice’ ciiticised the liiibeia! policy of Govern- 
mint in gianting iiccnscs to people in hill districts like Aimoia where they were a prey 
to wild animals. This was rejected by 44 against 19. 

Restoration of Canal Works Destroyed by Floods. 

Another demand for capital outlay not chaiged to ri venue was for Rs. 12,25,000 which 
was sanctioned by the Governmem. of India as an advance in the current financial year 
for the restoration of the canal works destroyed by the Hoods of the last year. This sum 
was made up of (1) Rs. 1,26,000 lor i« const luction of the main training works on the 
Kosi river and Gaula wcir in the Tarai and Bhabar bovernment estates and ; (2) 
Rs, 11,00,000 for recgnsti tet ion of Dhanaui i dam, Dun canals, and htadworks of the 
Eastern Jumna canal. 

The vote of the Council was asked to tiansfer these two items from revenue account 
to loan account. The Council agreed to this transfer being made. 

Land Record Operations, 

On the 27TH FEBRUARY Khan Bahadur Mauivi Fasihuihlin moved : — 

‘ That this Council recommends to Government to be pleaseci to appoint a committee 
of members of this (’ouncil with a non-official majority to inquire into and report on the 
necessity of incurring further expenditure on the land record operations in the Province.* 

In moving the n solution Khan Bahadur Fasihuddin rtferred at length to the poiitgr 
of Government in regard to land records and settlement. The settlement staff waa 
actually being strengthened and the expenditure on this head was actually increasing from 
'day to day when the province was still suffering from the effects of the most serious and 
•disastrous floods that had ever visited it within living memory. 

The resolution as amended by Lala Mathura F’rasad Mehrotra for the deletion of th# 
words ‘ with a non-oflScial Majority * was put and carried without division. 

Higher Hindi and Urdu Examinations. 

Babn Sangamlal moved that this Council recommends to the Government to advise th# 
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Board of High School and intermediate Examinations and the external side of the 
Allahabad University to institute higher Hindi and Urdu examinations corresponding to 
the High School, Intermediate, B.A. and M.a. examinations. 

In moving the resolution Babu Sangamiai explained that bis intention was that the 
medium of examinations should be Hindi and Urdu, and said his icsolution would help 
the University to solve the existing difficulty of the medium of instruction. There might 
be difficulties in giving effect to Ins resolution, but a beginning ought to be made and the 
4ifficulty solved. Proceeding, the speaker pointed out that it would entail no great 
expenditure and urgetl that this Council should have a voice in matters of policy and 
principle regarding the affairs of the University. 

Kunwar Jagdish Prasad, Education Secretary, in opposing the resolution, congratu- 
lated the mover on the consistent irrelevancy of his speech (.aughter) and said that the 
obscurity of his resolution had grown valuably thicker after his speech. His one point had 
been that these examinations should be confined to students who did not know English. 
The High School and Intermediate Education Board, the Education Secretary pointed out, 
was only concerned with Aiigio-vcrnacular education. If the Ministers were to ask the 
board to institute such examinations they would surely say they had neither the power 
lior the jurisdiction to do so under the existing Act. 

Rai Bahadur Thakur Hanuman Singh moved an amendment that means of study for 
t'Ucb examinations be provided. The resolution and the amendment were then separately 
put to tlic House and declared lost. 

The Budget for 1925-1^6. 

On iixt 28TH FEBRUARY the Hon'ble Mr. S. P. O'Donnell, Finance Member to the 
•Government of the United fM evinces, presented the budget tor 1^25-26. The estimated 
revenue and receipts for the budget year amount to Ks. 1(1,08,41,000 and the disburserm nls 
total Rs. 16,24,42,000. In other words there is a net delicit of Us. 16,01,000 ami as there 
was a balance of about 12 lakhs 111 the Famine Iiisuiancc Fund in ihe current year, 
the total deheit in ttie ordinary resources of the province would be approximately Rs. 28 
lakhs or 35 laklis. If tlie Stamp Act is not extended for another year it is proposed to 
take a loan of 43 lakhs fioin the Government of India. The Government of India, it was 
«tate.d by the Finance member, bad agietd to give this loan. In concluding his ^laiement 
Mr. O’Donnel said : - 

“It is clear that if «• are to rely on our own lesources there is little chance of 
any tadical improvement of our finances. Ourrevenms aie highly inelastic and do not 
admit of any large or lupiti expansion. Helief can only come tin ough remission of our 
•contribution. Fortunately m this respect omens sctm to be more propitious than they 
bad been in any pit ceding year, 1 need not conceal my hofn; that the first fruits of the 
Government of India’s policy 111 regard to the remission of contribution will be visible 
in the budget which they will present to-day, that we shall secure a lemissiun which 
will wipe out the loan of 43 lakhs that at present appears on the receipt side of oui budget 
and that this icmission will be followed by others in subBeqmiil years.” 

Mr. O’Donnell in his statement first referr* d to the linancial position of the cui lent 
jear. The budget of lh24-26 as piesented to the Council piovided for a revenue amounting 
to Rs. 12,81,30,000, K'ceipts under ticbl heads amounting to Us 2, Ott, 45, 000, making 
with an opening balance total receipts amounting Us. 16.37,44,000. On the expenditure 
aide provision was made for Rs, 12,611,11,000 unoer civil heads and for Rs. 2,62,76,000 
under debt heads and the clOBing balance was estimated at Rs. 10, 658. The budget a« 
passed by the Council provided for the decrease of revenue of Rs. 18,49,000 and decrease 
cf expenditure of Rs. 1 8, 5it, 000 so that the closing balance was increased by Rs. 10,000. 
The revised I’gures of 1924-25, however, showed a decrease in receipts amounting to 
Rs, 9,88,000 and civil tlishurscments were higher by Ks. 26,90,000 and under debt heads 
by Bs. 6,23,000, a total increase of Rs. 31,18,000. The net result was that the closing 
balance had fallen by 41 lakhs. The fall had been the effect of a single caubc namely 
the flooris. The total buiden imposed on the province by the floods is about 127 lakhs, 
of which 76 lakhs fell on the cuirciit year and some 62 lakhs on the next. 

The estimate of exjH'iiditure under civil head for the budget year 1926-26 is 
Rs, 12,94,98,000, that is to say, an increase of Re. 30,29,000 over the corrected figure 
of 1924-26. Of this increase Rs. 8,26,000 is due to revision of pay and allowances of 
the All-India services. Under debt heads the budget figure for disbursements is 
Rs. 3,29,43,000 or in other words Rs. 90,63,000 above the corrected budget figures 
of 1924-26 and 86 and half lakhs revised figure of that year. The total disbursement thus 
amount toBs. 16,24,42,000. 
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In the revcnae side the estimate for the budget year is Be. 12,89,42.000, receipt 
under debt heads amounts to Rs. 2,46,24,000. Adding to these the opening balance of 
Bs. 72,74,000 the total on receipt and revenue side comes up to Bs. 16,08,41,000. In 
other words tncre is a net dehcit ot ds. 16,01,000 and as there was balance of 11,92,000 
in the Famine Insurance fund the total revenue deficit is Bs. 27,98,000. 

On the 4TH MARCH two non-oflficial resolutions were dincussed and both of them 
were from the Swarajist benches. A resolution recommending that Hindi and Urdu should 
be the inediuin ol instruction in sctiools up to the High School standard was passed 
after a prolonged debate. Mr. Mukandiial moved the other resoJutiou recommending to 
the Government that Standing Ooramiitees elected by the Councu should be appointed 
for every department of administration. The resoluLiori was opposed by the Hon, Mr. 
U’Donucll who maintained that Standing Committees would be supcrtluous in 
some departments. Tlie Government was anxious to associate itself with the legislature in 
matters of administration to the best extent possible and tlie Government had appointed 
Standing Committees and Advisory Bouids in depaitments in which they were found 
necessary. The resoiutiou was after a lengthy debate passed by the House, 

On the 5TH MARCH the Council passt'd the Bill providing a salary of Ks. 2,000 per 
mensem for the rrebideiit elected by the Council who should be a whole time servant of 
the Council. lii the course of the debate on this Bnl, the hon’ble Mr. O’Donnell, 
leader of the House and Pandit Goviiui Baliab Pant, Swarajist leader, delivered 
spceehes appreciawng in glowing terms the services rendered by the Hon’ble Michael 
Keem^, the present Piesi.ient of the (vt/Unoil. 

The Oudh Chief Court Bill. 

The debate on the Oudh Chief ('ourt Bill, which was postponed in February owing 
to some technical difficulty, was resumed on this day. 

Babu bhankardayal moved for the emiesKin ol clause 7 of the Bill, confening 
original jurisdiction on the proposed Chief (’onn. There was no practical need to vest 
the Chiel ('ourt with original jurisdiction. The (^udh people at large did not demand 
this conc«‘SSion for their Chief Court. The Allahabad Kig'n Court had no such original 
j unsdici, ion, and even the rresideucy High Courts hati original jurisdiction only over the 
P'-esiileiicy towns. 

Babu Sitaram, who had given notice of a similar araendmeid, stiongly supported 
the motion. He maintained that tiie conferment of original jurisdiction would necessitate 
an incirase in the number of Judg s, and make the proposed C hud Court very costly. 
People at large would not derive any benefit eommensurate wdih this costly concession. 

Lala Matliura f’rasad Merhotia emjihatically opposed the araf*ndrnenr, remarking 
that the conferment of original jun8<lictlon wimld beuelit liiigunts greatly since their suit# 
would b« tlisposed of speedily. 

Hati^ Hidayc t Hnsaain wante<l to know il the Government had estabiisbed any case 
for the conl'eiment of original jurisdiction on the Oudh Chief Court. He fearrti they had 
not, and were they to get up one it would h.ave no legs to .stand upon. 

MauJvd Sahabuddin pointed out that cases ol large valuation of Ks. 5 lakhs and 
over wt'ie more fre<iuent in Oudh than at Allahabad, and that was the reason why 
original juiisdiction was found necessary for the Oudh Chief Court. 

Nawab Yusuf said he had to oppose- the amendment simply because he had found 
out from discussions with Oudh Taluqdnrs that the conferment of original jurisdiotioa 
would bene tit them greatly. 

Raja Jagannath Bux Singh assured the House that the extra cobt involved investing 
the Chief Court with original jurisdiction would not be ill spent. 

The Jlori. Raja of Mabmudabad, the Home Member, assured the Council that the 
cost of conferring original jurisdiction on the Chief Court would not be exceedingly high. 
The clause had been included in the Bill with the advice of one of the moat {'lominenc 
lawyers of this J’rovinC(‘. The inclusion of the clause would benefit tho people of Oudh 
generally, anrl Oudh taluqdars in particular. Under the present arrangement, the Oudh 
Taluqdars had to expend large sums in suits involving a succ^^ssion or tiansfer of estates. 
The creation of original side would ndieve them to some extent. The landholders of 
Oudh richly deserved this concession from the Council. 

The Home Member, in conclusion, regretted that tlie House had opened a fresh 
question of original jurisdiction. The principle tliat the proposed Chief Court should 
have the original side had already been recognised by the Council. 

Babu shankardayaPs amendment that clause 7 of the Bill should be omitted was 
defeated by 47 votes to 20. 
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Question of Appointment 

Babu Shankardayal moved another amendment to the effect that the Chief Court 
Judges should be appointed by the Governor-in-Counci), and not by the Governor-General. 

The Hon, the Haja of Mahmutlabad, opposing, pointed out that in the existing 
Chief Courts m India these appoiiii ments were made by the Govcrnor-Gcneial. 

Mr. bhaukardayars amendment was then put and rejected by the House. 

Lawyer Judges 

Babu Biiideswari Prasad moved an amendment to c.ausc 4 of the Bill to the effect 
that the Chief Judge of tlie proposed Court should always be a Lawyer Judge. Babu 
Bindeswari Prasad pointed out tliat all the Chartered High Courts in India weic presided 
over by Lawycr-Cliief Justices, and following that precedent the Oudh Chief Court also 
should have a lawyer as its Chiel Judge. Further, a lawyer had a better knowledge of the 
Jaw tlian Civil Servants. 

Mr. Mukunoilai, who had given notice of a similar amendment, maintained the same 
view. Hs added that section 101 of the Government of India Act clearly laid dovii that 
ill Chartered High Courts at least one-third the number of Jugdes, including the Chief 
•Justice, should be recruited from the legal profession. If Jawyeis alone were deemed 
lit to preside over High Courts, it needed no arguments to prove that they also were fit 
to hold the office of Chief Judge. Further, there was the question of confulence. An 
Indian Civil {Servant was primarily an administrator, and as such even as a Juilge be 
was always aware of the difficulties of administration. His ‘judgment was apt to be 
biassed by that knowledge He ran the ribk. of judging a case not always on its legal 
merits, but sometimes from an administrative point of view. Moreover, the Bar had 
more confidence in a Lawyer- Judge than on a Civilian. 

Mr. Aslam Said 8ai<l there was nothing to say against Civilian Judges. Tliey 
Administered justice as abiy as any other CJasB of Judges. It was, liovvrver, a fact that 
lawyers had more confidtiiice in a Judg«i rccruite«l li om their number than in a Civilian 
•Judge. 

Mr. Moss King, Legal Uemernbrancer, opposed the ameiidineiit on three grounds : 
firstly, the proposition was unprecedented ; secondly, it was unlan ; and last but not 
least, it was coutraiy to public interest. He did not know wliy there should be a legal 
reservation in legard to the office of Chief Judge in favour (d the legal profession. There 
was no such practice in the Chief Courts and the Judicial Comnnssionci ’s Courts. Why 
•should this Council adopt t lie custom of (lie High (^mrts and not ol l)u^ existing ('liief 
Courts and Judicial Commissioner’s Courts? Such reservation wou.d be grossly unfair 
to Judges recruited from tlie Impenal and Provincial t'lvil Service. It was in the 
interests of the public that the tie]<l of selection should be extensive, and not restricted 
to one group of Judges Concluding, Mr. Moss King rcmaiked that he failed to under- 
«tan<l wdiy lawyeis wanted to slmk competition and not rely on their merits 

Thakur Hanunian Singh, Thakui .Mashal Singh, Poija Jagannatli Bux ^mgli, and 
Lala Mathura 1‘iasad Mnliotra spoke in suppoit of Mr. Moss King’s views. 

The Hon. the Haja of Mahrnudabad, the Horae Member, said there were many 
•difficulties in the way of the Government in accepting this anieiHiment. Some of the 
reasons had already been givim by the Ltgai Kemembrancei. Such rtservation would 
react on the recruitment of the best type of Sfivice men to the Judicial Drpartment. The 
•Governor-in- Council in making recommondatione to the Governor-General for any appoint- 
ment always consuleied tlie merits and fitness of a particular candidate to bold that office. 
They could not restnet their choice to a paitieular group only. He tailed to understaml 
why there was this suspicion tliat the proper claims of Lawyer-Judges would be ignored. 
He pointed out that more Dian one Lawyer-Judge had been appointed Judicial Coin- 
misfltoncr of Oudli, tltough that post was not rescrvtNl for auy class of men. 

After some fuitiier discussion the amendment was put to vote and pressed to a 
•division. It was rejected by 46 votes to 26, 

Babu Bhagwati Sahai Bedar moved an amendment that Lawyer-Judges should be 
recruited from Barristers, Advocates, Vakils, etc , of “ ten years’ piactice in India,” and 
not of *‘ten years’ standing,” as proposed in the Bill. The amendment was negatived. 

Two other minor amendments were also discussed and ncgativcii. 

Next clay, the 67// the discussion on the Oudh Chid’ (’ourt Bill, was resumed 

In the Council. Amendments to clause 4 of the Bill, relating to the coneutution of the 
'Court were first taken up. 

Thakur Hanuman Singh moved the addition of the following provision ; “ Provided 
that the number of Indian jinlges appointed to the Chief Court shall not be less that 
three-fifths of tue total number of Judges constituting the said Court.” At Pandit 
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Nanakohand*8 «uggestioa the words “ at no time ” were later substituted for the 
word “ not.” 

Thakur Hanumau Singh, Panctit Nauakcband, Mr. Mukundilai, Lala Mathura 
Prasad Mcrhotra, Dr, JaikaruatU Misra and several others urged that Dover nment should 
carry on the policy of Indiauismg the superior services. The Government could prove 
their professed policy by appointing three Indians as judges of the proposed court. 

The Kiuance Member said that the Government was not opposed to Indianisation of 
the services but ho failed to see why it was dcsiraoie to include that distinctly racial 
quaUheation in the statute. It was one thing to urge the appointment of officers recruited 
in India, and quite a dificront thing to insist on appointing Indians only. Ho would 
take a concrete in8tanCt\ Supposing at any time a member of the Indian Civil Service had 
to be appointed to a ]U(lge8hip of the Uhief Court, and, taking it for granted that there 
were already two iion-lndian judges, would it be fair on the part ot the Government ta 
supercede the senior non-Indian jutlicial officers and appoint a less qualified Indian, just 
because he happened lo be an Indian. That would not only be unfair but undesirable 
in the public interest. 

Further, would the Govcrnraeut be justified in totally ignoring the claims of deserving 
nou-Indiau memb^Ts of the legal profession in the event of a vacancy taking place in 
the cadre of lawyer judges, simply b<*cau8e there were already two non-Indian judges, 
and simply because that gentlemau happened not to be a statutory Indian, although per- 
haps he had spent tlie best part of life m an Indian law court ? It would be grossly unfair. 

The amendment was carried by votes to 

Tower of Judges 

Mr. Moss King moved an amendment adding the following proviso to Clause lO of 
the Bill relating to the exercise of jurisdiction by judges of the Chief Court, “ Provided 
that except in the exercise of original jurisdiction, a single judge of the Chief Court shall 
not be competent to hear aiul decide a case, whether of a civil oj criminal nature, which 
cannot ordinarily bo heard and decided by a single ]udge ol the High Court of Judicature 
at A.llahabad. The amendment, it was explained, would bring up the powers of a single 
judge of the Allahabad High Court, The amendment was earned without opposition. 

('lause II of the Bill was also ado{»tfd. 

Clause 12 of tlio Bill relates to appeals fiom the oiiginal civil jurisdiction of the 
Chief Court, and provides that such an appeal against the order '*f a single judge shall 
lie to the bench of two other judges of the Chief Cour:, 

On the motion of Mr. Moss King, the Council agroe«J to add thri following sub-section 
to this Clause, “ Except as otherwise provided by any enactment foi the time being iu 
foro'.? an appeal from any appellate drert^e made by a single judge of the Cliief Court can 
iie to a bciich consisting of two other judges of ilie Ciiief Court it the judge who makes the 
decree declares that the case is a lit on'* for appeal.” The ongina) clause was lemembored 
as sub-section (1) Clause 12 and was adopted as amended. 

The Kaja of Mahraudabad, Horne Member, in moving that the i.iudh Courts Bill be 
paswid, expressed bis thanks to the Council for their attitude ni dealing with this Bill. 
They were conferring a real boon on the people of Ouilh, ar>d the Horiir Member, being 
one of them, expressed his grateful thanks to the nori-official members (»ii behalf of Oudh. 
Concluding the Kaja thanked his esteeracd friends, tlie Finance Member and the Legal 
Kemembrancer, for the valuable help they had extended to him in framing the Bill and 
getting the measure passed. 

Hafiz Hidayet Hussain, while seconding the motion, felt unconvinced of the 
necessity of giving the Chief Court ordinary original civil junsdicuon. He regretted 
that the amendment in regard to the appointment of a lawyer (Uiief Judge had been 
j ejected l>y the Council. 

Nawab Mahomed Yusuf, in supporting the motion, said the Bill was sure to help 
the better administration of justice in the province of Oudh. 

Raja Jaganuath Baksh Singh said that the people of Oudh would be very grateful 
to the Council for the passage of the Bill. 

Mr. MukandiJal congratulated the Raja of Mahmudabad on the introduction and 
passage of the Bill. In his opinion the Government had, in the course of the debate on 
this Bill, given wrong interpretations to Sections 80- A, lOl arid hO of the Government of 
India Act. He challenged the Government to dispute his statement that under Section 
80- A, once the Government of India had given permission to the Local Governnietit to 
take a certain Bill into consideration, the local Council had every power to propose any 
amendments and discuss them without further reference to the Central Government, From 
Section 101 (4) it was clear that the Chief Justices of a chartered High Court should 
always be lawyer Judges. 
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Kai Bahadur Shauk^r Dayai thought it was unfair on the part of the Government 
to have ohangcxl the date of discussion of the Bill from the 6th to the 6th March* 
without giving due notices. By carrying the Bill through the Government would achieve 
a victory which shouid lie on their conscience. The conferment of original jurisdiction 
on the Chief Court was certain to ruin the practice of the junior mofussil pleaders of Oudh 
and fill the pockets of Lucknow lawyers. The change of the date for discussion had helped 
the passsage of the Bill and had infringed the rights of individual members, who in his* 
opinion could legally sue the House. (Laughter). He had lost every faith in the sense 
of justice of tlie Council and he thought he ha t better discontinue his connection with it. 

Kai Kahadur Thakur Haiiuman Smgli and Kai Bahadur Thakur Mashal Singh suppor- 
ted the motion for the passage ol the Bill. 

On the motion ol the Legal Ueraembrancer the House next agreed to certain conse- 
quential amendnients to the Bill necessitated by amendments accepte<l the day before. 

Babu Mohaulal Sax<*ua, criticising the Bill, asserted that in the Select Committee 
on the Bill there liad not been a single representative of the mofussil pleaders. 

Bamlit Nanakchaiul thought the Bill owed its origin more to the sentiment of the 
Oudh people than to any real demand for a bett<^r ]udicial system in Oudh. If original 
jurisdiction was necessury for the Oudh Chief Court, it was equally necessary for the 
Allahabad High Court in the interest of Agra lamlholders. The Bandit wanted an 
assurance from the Government that they would not make it a precedent to get in future 
the sanction of tlie Government of India for amendments on every Bill which might 
come up for consideration before the Council. 

The fi'inance Member explained that he had moved for the adjournment of the debate 
on the Bill on the 31st January not to secure any tacr.ical advantage, as had been suggested 
by some members, but to get the sanction of the Government of India for amendments 
which were intended to make radical changes in the Bill. 

The motion that the Bill be passed into law was put to the House and carried by^ 
52 votes to 2. 

Bill to Control Opium-srnoking 

The Navvab of Chattari, Minister of Industries and Excise, moved that the Bill 
to provide lt>r control of the praccice of opium-smuking in the United I'rovinces be taken, 
into consideration. 

There were several amendments to the different clauses of the Bill, ail of which were 
rejected. The only other important amendment which was accepted by the House was the 
addition of the following new clause to the Bill on the motion of Mr. Mukundiial : — 
“Whenever two or more persons arc prosecuted for any offence under this Act, the 
raagisti ate may, if lor reasons to be recorded by him he t hinks fit, tender to any accused 
a pardon on condition of his making a full and true tiisclosure of all the facts connected 
with the offence, Such accused person will become a competent witness in the case 
and will not be liable to punishment so long as the pardon remains in force and a 
conviction may legally be based on his testimony. The Bill as amended was passcil. 

Town Area Bill. 

Lala Mathurapra8a<l Merhofcra introducer! a Bill to amend the United Provinces 
Town Area Act (2 of 1321) ami on his motion ^be Bill was referred to a Belect Committeer 
composed of nine members. The Council then adjourned. 


The General Discussion of the Budget 

After six day's adjournment the Council re-asscmbicrl on the 1 3TH MARCH. The 
general discussion of the Budget was initiated by Mr. H. David, who referred to 
the United Provinces Development Loan, He asked w'hat was the present balance in 
the hands of the Government out of a development loan of about Rs. 4 crores. He was 
surprised to note that the Budget estimate of the revenue from excise was Rs. 8 lakha 
bett.er than tlie Builget estimate of 1924-26 under the sarae^ bead. He feared the Finance 
Member ha<l been over sanguine. 

Rai Bahadur Babu Vikramjit Singh said that this yeai’s Budget would have been a 
surplus Budget but for two calamities. One was the devastating floods, the dispensation 
of Providence over which the Government had no control, and the other the extravagant 
recommendations of the Lee Commission, the dispensation of an unsympathetic Govern- 
ment against which the Provincial Government should have stiongly protcateti. He had 
still some hopes that the members of the Superior Services drawing salaries from the 
jcvenue of the Province would not, in consideration of the financial plight of the Province, 

34 
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avail themselves of the numerous concessioiis made to them by the Lee Commission* 

Mr, Makundilal criticised the general policy of the Government. In regard to the 
Budget he could not but notice that the total leceipts under debt heads amounted to 
nearly Bs. 3 crores, an unusually lajge amount conbiociing that the total revenue receipts 
of the province was hss than Ks. 13 ciores 

Lala Babulal thought that the Budget had not provided sufficient money for the 
expansion of primary education. I’andit Yagnauarain UpaJhya regretted that no money 
had been budgetted for grants to the Benares Hindu University and the Aligarh Moslem 
University, 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant (Swarajist leader) said this was the only province in 
India that had budgetted for a deficit. The Governor in opening the Council in March 
last year had forecasted a prosperous year, but all calculations had been upset by the 
floods, and the province had passed through a year of gloom and loss. Even the remission 
of the provincial contribution would not go lar to make up the losses. 

Two other members from the Swarajist benches, Babu Sitaiam and Thakur Hat- 
Prasad hiingh, urged that sufficient provision should be. made in the Budget for the 
'improvement of rural areas. 

Next day. the, 14TH MARCH, Mr. O’Donnell (Finance Member) resuming the 
Budget discussion thanked the members for the compliments they had paid him for 
the lucidity of the Budget. These geneums jefrit nces, ho adcled, were more due to 
Mr, Blunt and his two deputies, Messrs. Bajpal and Teyeii than to himself. Proceeding 
Mr. O’Donnell referred to the various criticisms matie duiiiig the debate and pointed 
out that if the tinancial situation was not as good as ho and His Excellency hoped 
it would be, it was not due to any fault of the Government. He would not, however, 
admit that the situation was as serious as some mcmbeis thought it to be. This year there 
would have been no deficit but foi the hoods. The bo rowings of the Government could 
•not be said to be excessive. 

In regard to the increase of salaries of the Huperior Bcrvices, resulting from the Lee 
Commission recommendations, personal iy he was of opinion tliat (he concessions made were 
neither excessive nor dispioportionate. In view of the use in the cost of living the present 
scale of pay was only a fair rate of icmuncration (o the nn rubers of (he All-India Bervices. 
He would remind the House that the Lee Commission had rtcommended not only 
this rise in the salaries of some officers, but t here wub the oiner lecommeudation of the 
Commission, which was the rapid Indianisation of the 8upeiioi 6ei vices. The Commission’s 
recommendations might benefit Cfitaia officriH to some degree, but would not, in the 
■Jong run, involve extra expenditure to the administration. 


Voting on Budget Grants 

Administration of Justice 

On the 76 77/ the Council met for the voting of demands contained in the 
budget. The bon. Ml’. S. F. O’Donnell, Finance Member, moved tbe lirst demand for 
Be. 66,38,000 under ‘ Administration of Justice.’ 

There were several motions for reduction under this demand most of which were with- 
drawn or rejected on this day. Next day, when discuBsion was rt suruetl under this bead, 
the total demand of Bs. 66,h8,000 minus Ks. 17,110 which had been icciuced, or lis. 66,70,890 
was granted. 


Demand for Education 

The bon. Bai Bajeshwar Bali moved the demand uniler Edocstion for Ks. 1,67,60,600* 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant moved a reduction of Ks. 60,000 from tbe gimnt of 
Ba, 4,66,786 for the Civil Engineering College, Boorkee. 

The Education Secretary accepted a reduction of Be. 26,000 only, Tbe House 
Agreeti to this amendment and it was carried. 

General Administration 

On the J$7H MARCH tht demand of Ks. 1,06,06,119 under head “General Adminis* 
tration .“waB considered. As many as 133 notices of motions for reduction were received 
and tabled, but only 64 motions could come up before the House for discussion when the 
Oouncil adjourned. 
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The motion for reduction of Ministers' salaries occasi )necl a brcezo between the 
Bwara)i8tB and MiniBienaiiBt beucues. Baba Btmgwati Sahai Bedar, Swaiaiiat, who 
moved the reduction, and Pandit G-ovind Ballav Pant, Swarajuit leader, wanted to know 
if the Ministers belonged to any political party, whataoever ; if ao, what was t.he strength 
of that party in and outside the Council, The Swarajists further maintained that the- 
Ministers had achieved little <lurmg their tenure of office and had no fixed programme of 
work before them. Ministerial supporters maintained that the present Ministers had done- 
well enough to earn the thanks of the Council and of the Province at large, that they 
belonged to the Majority Party inshie and outside the Council, the party of land-holders 
winch had the greatest stake 111 the country. The reduction motion was negatived without 
division. 


General Administration, 

On the 19TH MARCH discussion was resumed under General Administration., 
Pandit Govind Baliabh ^^Hnt moved the reduction of the demand in respect of 
Comraissiouors by lis. li, 00,000. He said the CommisBioners’ Committee, appointed ia 
1922, had unanimously lecommemied a reduction m the number of Commissioners of 
Divisions from 10 to 5. The Government had in a way accepted that recommendation^ 
and yet, ;year after year, the Government approached the Council to vote for provision, 
lor the salary of those 10 Comraissioners and thtdr establishments. The Government’s 
usual explanation was that the matter was being considered by the Government of India,, 
That Governraeur, it would appear, was taking an unusually long time in considering a. 
unanimous recommendation. The only way to force the hands of the Provincial and 
Central Governments was to cut down the supply. 

Mr. Mukundilai iiroposed a reduction of Hs. 1G,B93 on account of the same item,, 
saying that apart from the question of principle, the supply for Commissioners should be 
reduced in the interests of economy. 

Ilai Waheb Jag<ii8h Prasad proposed a nominal cut of Rs. 100. He said he would not 
press for a reduction of the demand by Rs. 2,00 000 for fear lest ail the clerks and 
menials in the Commissioners’ offices were dismissed. 

The motions by Pandit Gubmd Baliabh Pant and Mr. Mukundilai were rejected 
without a division, but the motion proposed by Laia Jagdisli Prasad was carried. 

After some minor motions which were withdrawn, Thakur Maiijit Singh Rathor 
moved that the total demand under the head Geiieial Administration be reduced by 
Ks. 100, He referred to an incident during the Kamlila celebration at Muzaffarnagar 
when Mr. Darling, the Distritet Magistrate, was alleged to have behaved in a high-handed 
fashion with some piominent local residents and enlisted them as special constables. He 
proposed the reduction as censure motion on the Government tor not having dealt properly 
with the District Magistrate. 

The Finance Member said that he had already expressed to the ('ounciJ the view of 
the Governor in Council in regard to the incident. The Governor in Council had dis- 
approved of the raauiier in which the District Magistrate enrolled special constables and 
had conveyed to him their disapproval. It would have been wiser had he refrained from 
enrolling a number of prominent men as special constables. In other respects the Govern- 
ment waw of opinion that the action of the District Magistrate was justified, and therefore 
there w^as no occasion for any further action on the pait of the Government. 

Pandit Manak Chaud seconded the motion, which was carried without a division. 

On the motion of the Finance Member, the Council adopted two minor reductiona 
in the demand. The total deinad under General Administration amounted to Rs. 1,06,06,119. 
The Council miopted reduction morions aggrrgating Rs. 16,178. The total demand, lesa 
Rs. 16,178, was put before the House, 

Pandit Govind Baliabh Pant opposcti the total grant, maintaining that no supplies 
should be voted unless i\i*^ Executive was subordinated to the Legislature. The Executive 
was flouting the opinion of the t'ouncii inasmuch as the judicial and executive functions 
were not separated, and the number of Commissioucis had not been reduced, in spite of 
rcpeate<i demands of the Councils. 

The Finance Mt'mber said that at least the Swarajist leader had put forward before 
the House a wrecking motion. The Council had gone into the details of the demand and 
had made reductions wherever found desirable. The Government was not entrusted with 
the framing of a new Constitution for India. Its task was to carry out the principiea 
embodied in the Government of India Act. He would ask the Pandit to go to the Assembly 
to redress his grievance. The total demand was voted by the Council. 
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Civil Works 

The Nftwab of Chattari moved the grant of Rs. 47,44,108 under Civil Works. He 

referred to the re-organisatiou scheme in the 1’. W, D. 

Babis Mohanlal Saxena naovfd the reduction of the demand by Ks. I la Eh in respect 
nf the item itigarding the Public Health Provincial Institute of Hygiene. 

The motion was adopted by the Houb«* and the total demand less Ivu. 1 lakh was voted. 

Medical Grants. 

On the 20 TH MARCH, the demand for grant of Rs. 22,84,587 under head 
* Medical was voted by the Council. In moving for the giant of demand the 
Hon’ble Rai Rajeshwar Bali, Ministt*r in charge ol the Department, briefly surveyed the 
activities of the Department during the >ear 1924-26. The Minister referred to the 
Women’s Meiiicai School at Agra which had been separated from Men’s School since 
18th April, 1924. The separation of two schools, the Minister added, was proving advan- 
tageous to eirl students. In the Budget undi'r discussion greater provision had been made 
for the extension of Maternity and (.’hiid Welfare work than in any preceeding Budget. In 
the interest of rural sanitation the Government intended to subsidize qualified medical 
practitioners to help them to settle down in rural areas. The Budget jpro vision on this 
.account was half a lakh ami the Goveiuraent hoped they would get lOO medical men to 
avail themselves of this subsidy. Further the Government had introduced a soit of grant- 
in-aid system for new disjiensarifs that might be opened in villages. Piovision of half a 
lakh had been made tor four such dispensaries and if there was more real demand for giant 
on this account and if funds were available, the Government was iigifeable to spend more 
money on this head. There were altogether 86 motions fo)' the reduction of the demand 
under the head “ Medical ” of which only one effecting a noraimii cut by Re. 1 was adopted 
by the Council, the rest of the motions being withdrawn. 

M ussooiic Hospital Scandal 

There was considerable hi at in connection w'lth the leduotion motion by Thakur 
Mai) jit Singh Hat here, Swarajist, who uiged that the demand be rniuced by Rs. 100 in 
respect of the item rcgauling giants to hospitals and dispeusarit 8. Thakur Manjit 
Singh refened to the incident that took place In Mussoorie last year when a certain 
patiint Mr. Lubeck was removed frem the operation table of the Bnioi>ean Hospital 
because he was not a pure Fuiopean. He was surprit^d to see that the Government had 
the cheek to c<>me to this Council to ask for a giant lo su;di hospitals of which the 
doois were closed to dying mt n simply because all the b.(X>d that tiowi d in their veins 
was not from El u rope. 

Mr. David, in seconding the motion, strongly ciiticisud the rtction of the hospital 
-authorities who in his opinion had ign(»re<i all Chiistian principles of cbaiity and 
humanity. Hospitals wldch were ipso facto humanitarian institutions should not so 
rigidly apply colour bar in emergent cases. 

Col. Oohrane, Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, admitted that the incident refer- 
red to was bad and regrettable ; but it would not nelp matt+os to exaggeiatc the event. 
The patient was refused treatment in the European CoitaKC Hospital on the ground of 
his fliawing a certain scale of pay. It was the rule of that hospital that persons drawing 
fvalaiies beyond a certain scale would not be admitted as imloor patients. The question 
of colour never arose. He was removed from that tiospital to the nui-sing home only about 
200 yards distant. The prevalent custom in Euiojnan Hospitals is to admit patients 
adopting a European style of living. 

Mr. Mukundilal expressed dissatisfaction with Col, Cobrane’s reply and said no 
grant should be made to that hospital until its rules were so amemJ^d as to avoid recurrence 
•of such incident. • 

Dr. Gauesh Prasad stigmatised the action of the Hospital authorities as callous and 
inhuman. The Minister must give details of the. incident that led to the death of 
Mr. Lubeck. If be ha^l not dealt with the Hospital authorities properly, the Council would 
make ir a question of confidence in him. 

Mr. Muir, Becretavy to the Government, informed the Council that Mr. Lubeok’a 
Opel at ion w^as delayed by nearly four hours due to removal from the European Cottage 
Hospital to the nursing home. He died of heart failure two days after. The hospiUi 
was a private institution and though the Government regretted the incident, they could 
take no further action. 

Nawab Yusuf agreed with the previous speaker that the circumstances that led to 
Mr. LubeeVs death were unfortunate ; but he failed to see bow the Minister came in for 
Blame, A censure motion on such an incident was out of question. 
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The Hon’ble Rai Kajeshwar Ball and the Hon'ble Nawab Chattari both regretted 
the incident and assured the Council that unlesb the hospital authorities amended their 
rules in such a way as to a^oid similar occurrences in futuie, the grant would be suspended. 

Thakur Maujit Singh’s motion was thereupon withdrawn. The Council voted the 
entire demand under the head “ medical ” less one rupee. 

The Oudh Chief Court Bid. 

On the .2/57 MARCH as soon as the Council re-assembled for voting of dcmandB 
the Hon’bie Mr. Keane, f'resident, icad to the Council the following message neeived fioui 
H, E, the Governor, who, having taken into consideration the Oudh Courts Bill passed by 
Council on tlie 7tU March and presented to him foi assent on Mai ch 18tli, lias <Jecided to 
return the Bill to the Council lor reconsideration on a single point. The Governor fincis 
that the last proviso to clause 4 requires that tbrce-tifihs of the total number of Judg,e8 
constituting the Court shall be Indians, It is diflScult for him 10 assent to this lacial 
presciipLion proviso which so far as the Governor knows is unprecedented. Attempt was 
made, he believes, to introduce similar qualification into Section 86 of the Governraent 
of India Act and was unhesitatingly rejected. Nor is there any analogous piovisiou 
in Section 101. The Legislature, both in England and in India, has hithcjto con- 
sistently refused to recognise race as a (jualiiication or disqualification for public office. 
The pioviso is in practice, not indeed to secure adequate representation of Indians 
in the Chief Court, because under other provisions of the Bill it is certain that as a 
geiieial rule three Judges will be Imiians. But it is easy to see that the enactment 
of the proviso taken in conjunction with other piescnptioiis of claui-e four miglit in certain 
contingencies have the result that the three Indian Judges who are not the best thiee 
Indians available might be appointed. The pioviso in the Governor’s opinion constitutes a 
dangerous precedence. If such prescription can n.ade in lespect of 60 per cent, 
of Judgeships it can be made in respect of 80 per cent, or VO per cent, and if 
it can be made on bihalf of Indians it can be made on l>ehHif of any community which 
happens t<» be dominant in the legislature to the prejudice of the minority cornmuntlit s. 
The Governor believes that the proviso luns directly counter to the piinciples of the const i- 
tution which he is rcquiied to a<tministcr. He cannot leconcile it with the. letter or spirit 
of the Queen’s I'roclamat ion of 1858 or Section 06 of the Goveiiimeut of India Act or i’aia 
7 (sub-beciion 8) of his own Instrument of Insuuctions. Anxious as he is to sec the Oudli 
Oourts Bill become law, the Governor, for the reasons given, conceives tliat he has no 
alternative but to leturn the Hill for re-consideiation upon this point. He earnestly 
recommends that the following amendment of the Bill be passed by the LcgiBlativc t.'ouncil 
that the last proviso to clause 4 of the Bill be omitted. 

[riause 4 of the Omili Ltiicf Courts Bill rclaU'S to the number of Judges and 
their qualiheations, U piovidcs that the Chief Court shai; consist ol a Chief Judge 
And four or more Jmlges, at least two members of the Indian Civil Service, and at 
least one membm* of the Provincial Judical Service*. Th'-re was one proviso to this 
Clause in the oiigiual Bill and at the time of passing this Bill the Council a<ltiHil a secoutl 
proviso to the effect that at no time the number of Indian Jutlgcs of the Chief (’ourt shall 
be lees than 60 per cent, of the total number of Judges. The Governor’s message rciates 
to this second proviso.] 

The Police Grants. 

The Hon. Raja Mahmudahad, Home Member, then presented the demand of 
Rs. 1,66,37,011 under head “Police.” In asking for the grant of this demand, the Home 
Member paid a tribute to the services rendered by Mr. A. D. Asbdown, Inspector- 
General of Police, who, he regretted, intended to i-ctiie from service towards the close of 
this year. Altogether 1 18 notices of motions for reduction of the demand w^ere received 
but no sooner had the Council voted on the 64th motion than the guillotine was applied. 
Total cute made by the Council in the Police Budget amount to Rs. I,88,7l7. This 
amount includes salary of two D.I.G.’s including D.I.G. in charge of C.l.D. 

Public Health. 

On the 23RD MARCH the hon, Rai Kajesbwar Bali, Minister for Education, in moving 
the demand for Rs. 13£.8y,967 under the head of Public Health, refermi briefly to some 
<»f the activities of this department during the year. The chief purpose of the Public Health 
department, he taid, was in the hrst instance to a<Iopt measures for the prevention of 
epidemic diw^aste. becondly it was the object ot this department to educate people to 
adopt belter sanitary conditions of living. In these provinces the chief epidemics 
^prevalent were as they all knew plague, malaria, cholera and small pox. The department 
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did not feel their ground so strong with regard to plague as they did with regard 
to the other three epidemics. 

On the motion of the hou. Minister the House agreed to re<iucc the demand of 
Rb. 2,f6,976 under Public Health by Rs. 1 1,272 in respect of expenses in connection with 
bubonic plague. The Minister pointed out that this sum was included in the demand 
by mistake. After some more motions were disposed of, the total demand as reduced , 
Rt. 12,75,531 was made. 

Industries Department, 

On the 24TH MARCH the iion. the Nawab of Chattari, Minister for Industries and 
Agriculture, moved a demarul for Ks. 10,06,327 under the bead Industries and referred 
at some length to the activities of the department. Government were going to start 
three more weaving schools m the province an«l convert three of the dist rict board schools 
into model schools this year The only two divisions where there were no industriai 
schools were Pyzabad and Kumaon and Government hoped to open one school in each of 
these tw'o divisions as soon as possible. 

Tilt* Minister moved a reduction of Rb. 4,685 from the total demand, which he said 
WhB included in the budget by mistake. 

The hon. Minister next accepted a motion of Lala Mathura Prasad Mehrotra, to 
reduce the d**mand of Rs, 4,Vi57 in respect of an item regarding allowances, etc., by 
Rs. 1,467. The demand as reduced was voted. 

Jails and Convict Settlements. 

The hon. the Raja of Mahmudabad next moved a demaml of Rs'. 32,03,569. 

Rabu Bhagwati Bahai Hedar, m moving a token reduction of Re I from the <iemaud of 
Rs. 66,810 ill respect of the item of superintendence, denounced the ailministration of jails 
and particularly referred to the bad treatment of political offenders and delay in the nomi- 
nation of ]ail visitors. The speaker graphically described several inhuman and indecent 
practices prevalent iii jails and appealed to the Home Member to try to reform his a<i minis- 
tration of the jails. 

The motion for re<luclion was eventually pressed to a division and carried by 63 
against 21. The announcement of the result was received with loud and prolonged non- 
official applause. The total demand minus He. 1 was put and granted. 

Land Revenue Demand. 

On the 25TH MARCH the hon. Mr. P. 0*Donn(dl, Finance Member, moved the 
demand for Rs. 86,85,080 under Land Revenue. 

On the motion ot the Finance Member the Hemse agreed to reduce the demand of 
Rs. 9,92,532 in respect of an item regarding kanungo inspectors and other kanungos 
by Rb. 660. 

On the 26 TH MARCH the discussion ot ihe^ land Kevenue demand was resumed by 
the Oouucii. The total demand less Hs. 7,42,166, was voted. 

Agriculture. 

The Nawab ot Ohattari next moved tin- grant of the demand for Rs. 23,13,820 under 
Agriculture, Thai sum, th^ Nawab explained, included Rb. 19,12,000 for Agriculture^ 
and Rs. 1,98,000 for the co-operative dei«anment. The demand was voted. 

Forest Demand, 

On the 27TH MARCH the hon. Horae Member moved the demand for Rs. 36,20,026 
under the bead ’of forest (excluding interest) and miscellaneous railway expendiiure. 

The House agreed to reduce three other allot raents and huai^y granted Ks, 33,84,926 
under the demand of forests. 

The next demand was for Rb. 3,51,000 under forest outlay charged to capital. Thi» 
was in respect of an item regarding the construction of the Lamihaur valley tram line in 
the Haidwani tiivision. The demand wag granted without much discussion. 

Irrigation Demand. 

The Finance Member next moved a demand for Rs. 48,59,526 under Irrigation works 
for which capital accounts arc kept (excluding interest), other irrigation expenditure and 
construction of irrigation w'orks. No reduction having been effected the demand was granted. 

Famine Insurance. 

On the 2dTH MARCH the Finance Member moved a demand of Rs, 32,39,690 under 
the head *9 barges Against the Famine insurance Fund," It was voted without rednotiOU. 
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The Finance Member next moved a demand of Rb. 1,43,16,312 under the head> 
** Irrigation outlay not met from Revenue,” which was voted in its entirety. 

After a short discussion a <iernand of Ks. 3,62,076 under the head MiBcellaneoufc”, 
was voteti, A demand of Ks. 16,0 1, OOO under the head ‘‘Loans and advances by the 
provincial Government ” was also voted* 

Indian Students in England. 

The Finance Member then moved a demand of Rs, 3,62,700 under the head “ Expendi- 
ture in England charged to levenue under the control of the Hign Commissioner for India.” 
This was voted. 

The IT. 1C Stamp Act. 

On the 30TH MARCH^ the Finance Member introtiuced the Rill to extend the duration 
of the United Provinces Stamp (Amendment) Act of 1923 and moved that the Bill be taken 
into consideration. Mr. O’Douncil explained that the Act had been in force for the last 
two years and the Council was familiar with its details. He was aware that some members 
doubted if it was at all necessary to extend the operation of this tax, but he would remind 
the members of bis Budget speech in which he made it clear that the province was budget- 
ting for a dangerously low closing balance. Tlie situation had been altered to some extent 
owing to*the remission of the contribution to the extent of Ks 66 lakhs. Not only would 
the loan of Us. 43 lakhs from the Government of India be wiped out, but the closing 
balance also would be increased from Rs. 16 lakhs to Ks. 28 lakhs. 

Proceeding, the Finance Member said the en hail cement of the rates under the Stamp 
Act was very small. During the last two years that it had been in operation there 
had not been a single complain or protest against tins rneasuie. 

Babu Sangam Lai opposed tin* motion for consideration of the Bill, He said that 
at the time of presenting the Budget it was the intention of the Government to borrow 
Rs. 43 lakhs from the Government of India. They leeeived a remission of their contribu- 
tion to the extent of Rs. 66 lakhs instead, and in a<ldition to that, at. the time of voting 
the Budget dernande, the ('ouncil made amendments effecting cuts in the Burlget to the 
extent of over Ks. 10 lakhs. Even if these cuts were partially restored by cert itication, 
there would be a sufficient balance in the hands of the Government to provide Rs. 7 lakhs 
more for the Transferred Depai tments, without this fit sli taxation. 

The motion was put to the (’ouncil and rejected Vjy 53 votes to 22. 

Govts. Excise Policy. 

On the 31 ST MARCH, Mr. Mukuiidilal, ISwarajist, moved that this Council recom- 
mends to the Government to accept and declare that total abstinence is the aim 
and object of the excise policy of the Government, and to give effect immediately to 
the recommendations of the Provincial Exc'se Conference with a vh‘w to achieve this 
end, and to adopt measures including local option and lationing and registration for speedy 
attainment of the said object. 

The Hon’ble Minister in charge of the Excise Department assured the (^ouncil that 
the Government weie doing their best to further the cause of tempeiancc. He was, there- 
fore, agreeable to accept the first part of the resolution regarding the aim of the Govern- 
ment, He would not, however, accept the resolution as a whole because the Government 
had no time to consider the proposals of the Excise Conference. He hoped the mover of 
the resolution would withdraw it for the present. 

The resolution was not, however, witbdraw^n, but was amended before its passage. 
The amended resolution passed by the Council, read as follows : — 

This Council recommenrls to the Government, to accept and declare that total 
Abstinence is the aim and object of its Excise policy, and to favourably consider the 
proposals of the Excise Conference with a view to achieve that end. 

The Oudh Couits Bill 

On the 757 APRIL there was an cxcite«{ debate in the Council when the Oudh Courts 
Bill was returned for consideration with the recommendation from His Excellency the 
•Governor, that the last proviso of clause 6 of the Bill be omitted. 

The proviso to which the Governor had taken objection ran as follows : — “ Provided 
that the number of Indian Judges appointed to the Chief Couit, shall at no time be leas 
than three-fifths of the total number of judges constituting the said Court.” 

An amendment for deletion of this proviso was put before the Council from the chair, 

Swarajist Amendment 

The Swarajists moved an amendment that the following be substituted for the existing 
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proviso in clause V— “ Provided also that not less than 3-6th of the total number of judges 
constitutiug the Chief Court siiail always be persons who have resided in India for a 
period of at least thirty years.” 

The Swarajists made it clear that the proviso suggested by them now was in spirit 
the same as ti»e existing proviso, but they desired to substitute one set of phrases for 
another just to eliminate racial prescription in order to enable the Governor to give hlB 
assent to the Bill without any pricks of conscience. They further maintained that it was 
solely by way of qualilicat ion that they had laid down this prescription which bad 
nothing to do with the racial question. Negation of the Queen’s proclamation was a 
common custom with the Government of India, Th»i entire British a<l ministration had 
been marked by racial Miiogance iu every ticid, whether in hospitals or m railway 
stations, Kacial differences are made and easily toieratetl by tlie Goveinment. liacial pres- 
criptions existed in the v riininal Procedure Code and in reguiatious regarding recruitment 
to the Police, to the Bengal pilot service, to the Royal artillery and the air forces. The 
Queen’s proclamation was mtende<l to secure and safeguard the rights of Indians and not 
of aliens in India. 

The Hon’bic Mr. S. P. O'Doiincl, Finance Member, replying appealed to the Council 
to deal with the quehtiun in the light of reason He emphatically repudiated the suggestion 
that the amendment recommended by the Governor was designed to defeat the just claim 
of Indians. Personally he admitt(*d. ami he had always admitted, that there had been just 
ground for complaint in the past regarding the policy pursued in regard to the services. 
He had more than once saiil that in ins opinion a great mistake was committed and that 
the recognition accorded to the c.aims of Indians was tardy and inadequate. It was 
however fairly plain tliar at any rate during the last five years, a good deal had fx;en done 
to remedy that mistake. A big step was taken into 1920 and a bigger advance was about 
to be made now. In any case, the amendment recommended by the Governor was not 
to defeat the claims of Indians, for it was certain, that even withom the proviso as a 
general rule three judges wouid be Indians, The Bill had been returned for consideration 
solely on a question of constitutional principle. 

The amendment recommended by the Governor deleting the last proviso to clause 4 
of the Oudh (diief Court Bill was carried by the House by 61 votes for aad Hd votes against. 

The S vvarajist amendmeiit was negatived by 60 vot«s against 30. 

The Muddiman Report. 

On the 3RD APRILy after two day’s prolonged debate, tht‘ Council, on tbe motion of 
Dr. Ganesh Prasad, passe<i the following resolution ; “ That this Council recommends 

ttiat the Gov(‘rument be pleas'^J to convey to the Government of India the considered 
opinion of the (’ouncii, that the Muddiman Committee’s report and recommendations are 
highly unsatisfactory and that immediate steps should be taken to revise the constitution 
in conformity vvith the wishes of the people.” 

About twenty members took part iu the; debate and in one v(dcc ii)bibtc<l that Diarchy 
was unworkable and must go. Some members urged the formation of a second ch.amber 
in the provinces, transfer of more departments to the coiitioi of Minibters and appointment 
of a Royal Commission for immediate revision of the constitution, Some membeis were of 
opinion that some sort of educational qualifications should be laid down for Councii 
membeis. 

Every Mussalman member expressetl the view that the interest of minority com- 
munities should be adequately safeguanhd previous to any change iu the present consti- 
tution, Indian Mussaimans, they insisted, were as anxious to attain Sw'araj as members of 
any other community. They wanted their community to be regarded as part and parcel of 
the Indian nation. Whereas Dr. Ganesh Prasad ami other Independents and Bwarajists 
favoured wide extension of the franchise. Dr, Ziauddin and some other speakers, were 
opposed to any further extension of the franchise without extension of education among 
the electorate 

The Swarajists characterised the Majority Re|>ort as a waste paper document. They 
pinned no faith iu Acts or Royal Commissioners, but in the faith and determination of 
Indians to attain Swaraj. 

The officials took no part in the debate, the Hon’bJe Mr. O’Donnell declaring at the 
outset that this Government was neither responsible for the ap{)Ointment of the Com- 
mittee, nor did the Committee submit its report to them. The matter was one for the 
consideration of the Secretary of State and the Government of India. 

Dr. Ganesh Prasad’s resolution, as amended by Mobanlal Saxena, was passed unanl- 
raousiy so far as non-official members were ooncernetl. 

The Council then prorogued. 



The Punjab Legislative Council 

LUCKNOW^] AN.---MAY 1925. 

The Punjab Leginlativu Council met on the 16TH JANUARY iu the Council Chamber 
Lahore, Mr. Casaon, the outgoing Frcaident, pieaiding ior the last time. There was almost 
a full attendance of members and the visitors’ gadery was crowded. There was an air of 
excitement and bustle in tlie chamber owing to the election of the first non-official 
President. Only two members were nominated as candidates for the office of President,. 
They were Khan Bahadur Sheikh Abdui Qadir, the present Deputy- President and Dr. 
Gokal Chand Narang, leatier ot the Swaraj Paity in the Council. 

Ballot papers were tlistibuted to the members and the voting resulted thus : — 

Khan Bahadur Sheikh Abdui Qadir 41 votes. Dr. Dokai C’hand Narang 32 votes. 

Sheikli Abdul Qadir was then duly elected ['resident ot the Council. 

Legislative business was then taken up and disposed of speedily. The Punjab 
Municipal (Amendment) Bill and the Punjab Small Towns (Amendment) Bill were intro- 
duced and referred to Select Committees. A number of Government i demands for 
supplementary grants were voted without much discuftsion. 

Compulsory Land Acquisition 

Next day, the 17TH JANUARY the resolution that occupied most of the time 
of the Council was one moved by vSardar Partap Singh rocoramending to the Govei'U- 
ment that it should invariably offer laud in exchange for any laud acquired in future 
under the Laud Acijuisitiun Act and that compensation should be awarded only in cash 
where the persons concerned refused to accept lan<i in exchange. 

Mr. King, P’iuaucial Commissioner, dofeinlmg the official point of view, said that an 
undertaking had already been given by Mr. Casson, his prwieci‘Ssor as Financial 
Commissioner, that land vvould not be acquired unless it was unavoidably required for 
an urgent public purpose, and it was liifficuit for Government to give an .undertaking 
that it should invariably offer land m exchange tor land, unless it was available, 

Tlie resolution, on being put to the vote, was earned by 27 votes to 21. 

Trial of Revenue Cases 

The winter session of the Punjab Legislative Council was concluded on t\\t 1 9TH 
JANUARY after an hour’s sitting in which the Council disposed of a non-official resolution 
recommciKhng to the Government that Revenue Officers be directed not to take up and try 
in camp Revenue (h)urt cases of any description. Tlie resOiUtion which was moved by a 
K-hiiafatist member, was ilebated for about hail-au-hour, and was eventually withdrawn on 
an assurance by the Government that the Finance Member would issue instructions to all 
Revenue Officers that no case should be tried except at the headquarters of a district ol\ 
at some place nearer to the land where the cause of action arose, and unless inspection* 
at the spot was absolutely necessary, appeal cases should be heard at beadquarters. 

The Council then adjourned sine die. 

The Budget Session 

The Budget iSi*s8ioii of the Punjab ]..fgislative Council commenced on the 28 TH 
FEBRUARY when Sir John Maynard, Finance Member, presented the Budget for the 
year 1925-26 which showed a total revenue of just over 11 crores, the largest in 
the history of the 1‘iovince ami exceeding the revised estimate of 1924-25 by 45 lakhs and 
the total budgeted expenditure ot 10 crores 92 iaktis against 10 crores 17 lakhs, the- 
revised figures for the current year. Thus there was an anticipated revenue surplus of 
10 lakhs over expenditure. “ It is only one per cent of our revenue,” said the Finance 
Member, ** a narrow margin which any uinoward incident such as rise in prices of 
food grains, involving grant of grain compensation allowance, would at once be obliterated. 
The most important item of revenue is irrigation. Tlie next important item ot income 
is land revenue. Stamps have show'n a gratifying revival, while forests show no remark- 
able variation. On the (expenditure side, the cost of civil administration has increased 
by 2 lakhs. The general administration shows no change. The expenditure under 
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Police has decreased largely as compared with the revised Budget, which oontaiUB 
some extra-ordinary charges and slightly as compared with the original Budget. But 
the administration of )ustice is expected to increase by i and half lakhs over the 
original and 2 lakhs over the revised budget, and there is a slight increase over jails.” 

Turning to the capital side, the Kinancc Member said tliat the capital expenditure 
v^ae as usual on the coustruction of the fcSutlej Valley Pioject. This and the capital 
expenditure on open canals account tor one crore and iiy lakhs. The Bydro-Electric 
Project takes up '65 lakhs. The capital expenditure on civil works requires iJ7 lakhs, 
Oiosing ways and means, the balance is 3 lakhs. 

Concluding, Sir John Ma^'naid said that the deficit from which the province 
sufiered iu the first two years ot the Jeloimed administration was due to the increased cost 
ot establishments which included 87 lakhs tor suboidinate establishments, 16 lakhs for 
provincial services and 20 lakhs tor AJ-lndiu services, including D lakhs, the cost of 
the proposals of the Lee Commission, increased working expenses in irrigation and a great 
fall iu the excise revenue. “Three ytars of good rain fall, careful economy and the 
(proceeds of fresh taxation have lioated us out of our difficulties. My no ill* luck or 
mdiscretiou or extravagance, no wasteful expenditure and no sentimental saorilice of 
revenue, take us back again among those sluals and shallows among which we lay 
grounded ” (Cheers.) 

After the Budget speech was over the Select Committee's report on the Punjab Borstal 
Bill was presented and the Council adjourned, 

Kemovai of the Lawrence Statue. 

On the 2hD MARCH the Council devoted 2 and half hours to the discussion of 
.a non-official resolution recommending to the Government that imruediate steps be taken 
to remove the Lawrence statue from its present site on the Mali at Lahoir, A nou-officiai 
jnember who supported the irso.ution said that ihe inscription “ Will you be governt'd by 
pen or sword ” and the pose of the statue wounded ibe feelings and susceptibilities of 
Indians and humiliated them before the eyes of the world. The oppositionists maintained 
that the statue should not be removed fiom its site, but that the inscription should be 
erased. Ibere should be no objection to the statue as Loid Lawicnce was a great 
administrator and a statesman whose name was re8p»*cted Uy evoiy Punjaliee, 

Mr, Oraik, speaking on behalf of the Govrinmeir. , diitnoed the official point of view 
and removed misappiehension of the ( ouiicil saying that th^- btarue was not the property 
of the Municipality but was kept as UUct wiin them. Tiie Govnnment took chaige of 
the statue only when the Local Municipal Committee in a n:.hoJution passed in October 1923 
entrusted the statue to the Government, He was never told by ins Indian friends that 
this was a subject which stirred the hearts of millions ot Jiidians and he believed that 
•all agitation in this matter Oiigmaitd with the Non-co-opeiaiion iiiovemeiit and by the 
Lahore Municipality wd»en Jt was captured by ISon-co-opciaiOJs in 1921. What did the 
pen represent except ihe rule of Jaw / The agitation was riotliing more than sentimental, 
which did not tlo much cirdit to those w’ho cherished it. The Englishman has also 
feelings as well as irrdians, said Mr. (dark, biu he does nut speak much of it. Giving 
effect to this resolution would be felt by every Plngiishman as an insult to the memory 
of one of their greatest heroes. Wou»d any member ot the House accept such 
indignity to a dead hero ? He trusted that the House would reject the I'esolution, 

When the Council ' met on the next day , the 3RD MARCH aajourned debate on 
the itfsolution regarding the removal of the Lawrence iStatue from its present site on the 
■Mall, Lahore, was resumed, and, after two hours' lively discussion, the motion was put 
to the vote and rejected by 38 votes to 24, 

A Question of Indemnity 

The Council then discussed another non-official resolution, which recommended to 
the Government that the indemnity realised from the inhabitants and the Municipal 
•Committee of Gujranwala under the Folicc Act in 1919 might be refunded. The mover 
•said he d;d not umierstand why the indemnity of its, 2,60,000 should not be refunded 
in the case of Gujranwala. when the same had been refunded in the case of Kastir and 
Amritsar, where similar disorders took place in 1919 as in Gujranwala. 

Sir John Maynard and Mr. Dunnett opposed the lesojut ion on behalf of the Govern* 
ment, saying that the cases of Kasur and Amritsar were not aimiogous with Gujranwala, 
where the railway station, post office, and chuicb bad been burnt by the mob durina the 
Jiots in 1919, / e 

The resolution w hen put to the vote was, however, carried by the narrow majority 
•ot one, despite Government opposition, 30 voting for the motion and 29 against. 
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Voting on Budget Grants 

On the 6TH lilABCH, the Couucil unaaimoasij ciocted Sirdar Mohindra Singh 
as Deputy President. The Council also accepted a resolution moved by a member of the- 
Goverument recommending acceptancd by ttie Government ot an annual guarantee of 
Rb. U,770, subject to revision, when the actual cost of construction was known, for a 
period of tivc years on account ot the proposed extension of the Lahore- Multan trunk 
telephone line to Karachi. Severai demands for supplementary and additional grants 
were voted without much discussion. 

Press Libel on Officials 

The only item which evoked some discussion and opposition from the non-official 
benches was the demand by tSir John luaynarJ in respect ot the Administration of Justice^ 
for a grant of tis. 1,250 as travelling allowance to the Public Prosecutors, which was 
required for counsel engaged by the Government for Rai Sahib Jaruna Das, ex-Jailor of 
Multan Jail, for conducLiug the case against the “ Bande Mataram ” newspaper of Lahore 
for alleged libel. 

Lala Bodhraj moved an amendment that the grant be reduced by Rs, 2, and criticised 
the institution of sucu cases againsi newspapers as interfering with the freedom of the Press. 
Members who followed and supported tne amendment characterised the case instituted 
against the “ Bande Maiaiatii ” as a pure piece of extravagance, and pointed out that if 
the Government went on helping its servants and officers with public money, then on the 
least pretext every Government servant would bring dciaination suits against newspapers, 
and it would become difficult lor newspapers to ventilate public giicvances and criticise 
the actions ot officials. 

tiir John Maynard, wdio opposed the amendment, asked the Council what the officers 
of the Government were to do when their characters were altackeii in a public manner. 
How were they to iind out whether the attacks were true or false ? There was only one 
method, he said, and that was to procure a judicial investigation into those facts. 

The amendment being put 10 tlie vote was lost, and the grant v^as voted. 

The Opium (I’unjab Amendment) Bill, the Punjab Excise Bill, and the Municipal and 
Small Towns Ameuarneiit Bi.ls were then passed, and the Council adjourned. 

On the yTH MARCH there was a general <liscuBsion of the Budget in the Council 
and in a lour hours discussion, non-officiai members from all parts of the House 
congratulated tht* Finance MembT on the surplus Budget and thanked the Government of 
India for the remission of the provincial contribution of Rs. 6i lakhs, 

Hydro-Electric Projects 

On the 18TH MARCH after two day’s prolonged discussion the Council rejected 
the amendment raovinl by Prole.ss )r Huchirarn to reduce tue total grant of Rs. 34,62,000 
hydro-electric schemes in me Punjab by Re. 1. The debate centred on the question 
whether tiie Mau«li Hydro-Electric Scheme, initiated and prepared by the Government and 
its experts, vvas better and cheaper than the Madhopur Scheme, prepared by a member of 
Indian engineers, and whether the Couucil should adopt the former and sanction the 
necessary amount of money, or reject it in favour of the latter, which the mover of the 
amendment and hia 8Up[*oiteid characterised as an infinitely better and cheaper scheme 
than the Maudi projecl. 

The Council then voteil al- the demands for grants relating to Industries, Agriculture 
and Public Health, and ailjourried. * 

The Police Grant 

On the lOTH MARCH fifteen arn'-udments were moved in the Council by non-official 
members for the oinihsion or reduction in the Government demand for a grant under 
Police, and after four hours <li8Cusnon all of them, except two, were either withdrawn 
or rejected. The two amtnnjirnnits that were carried related to the Border Military Police 
and the Railway Police respecti v*dy, and the movers of the amendments advanced the 
aame principle in both cas*“s. namely that the expeinliturc should be borne by the Goyern- 
ment of India, and not by the Provincial Government. 

Arrest of Akali Jathas 

Next day, tlie I7TH MaRCH, discussion was continued on the d<*raand under 
Police, and after three hours discussion the demand was voted with nominal reduo- 
tione. In moving a reduenon of Rs. lOO Sardar Gurbaksh 8iugh criticised the general 
policy of the Government in regard to the arrest of Akalis and Akali jathas. Other SikR 
members also condomurii the policy of the Government in their dealings with AkaUa^ 
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'They complained that the jathae were not arrested but innocent villagers and the public 
of the province were arrested and harassed. The Government were afraid to arrest the 
jatbas in their own territory in the Punjab, and allowed them to proceesd beyond the 
boundaries of the Punjab in order to avoid tilling the Punjab jails. It was enjoined by the 
Sikh religion that ail jaihas that passed through the villages must be fed and entertained 
.by the Sikhs in those villages, and it was highly unjust of the Government to arrest 
jjHJOple for entertaining these jathas. 

Mr, Craik asked the ISikh members who bad spoken in support of the amendment what 
it was precisely that they wanted the Government to do, 

Sardar Jodb Singh : Arrest the jathas as they start from Amritsar. 

Mr. (Iraik said that the Governraent would not do that as that would give them an 
■opportunity for a first ciass morcha on an enormous scale with all their supplies close at 
hand with every possible disadvantage to the Government. Amritsar was a city with a 
considerable number of people who were not interested in the Akali movement, and there 
was a considerable section ot tne community in the business world whose peaceful avoca- 
tions would be seriously distuib^d by the activities of the Akalis. Would those communi- 
ties welcome a moreba of first class diraensioiis at their very door with arrests by thousands 
.<laily in Hall Bazar 1 

Sardar Jodh Singh : Then take them outside Amritsar and arrest them. 

The amendment was, however, piessrd to a division but wag lost by 36 votes to 18. 

The demand under Police was tlien voted. The Council discussed the demands under 
Jails and Convict Settlements, and voted the total demands without any reduction. 

Muddiman Committee’s Report 

On the 18TH MARCH, the Council le-astimbling, Mr Mazhr Aii Azhai mt-ved that 
This House be adjourned to discuss a matter of urc« nt public importance, namely, the un* 
fcatiblactory and rctJogiade natuic of the Majoiily Report of the Kef ouns Enquiiy Com- 
mittee.” In the couise of a lengiliy speech in Uidu he chaiactei ised the majonly Kcpoit as 
unshtibfactoiy and intendcil to lefaid the progiess of the eountiy. Dyarchy had tailed. 
They bad gwtn it a trial for four yeais but found it wanting. He uiged a unitary form 
oi govcniHiciit. Tbi only way out of the tioublc was complete seU-government. 

iSardar Jodh bingh (leader of the Sikb paity in the Council) said that the Majority 
Repoit was unsatisfactory and the whole quest ion of the reforms should be thiashed out 
.anew with a w ider scope ot letrrence. Speaking lor the Bikhs, be said that whatever form 
of government theie might be in future, there should Ix.^ no suit of religious rule in the 
I’unjab. The bikhs in the ruigab wi^uld not tolerate a religious rule. Under the present 
Reforms they had been relegated to a position of perpetual minoniy. Kven if full respon- 
sibility were gianted to-day numbers of the majojity community might form a Govern- 
ment and the bikhs would be relegated to the track ground. 

Mir Maqbool Mahmud (MinibteriaiiBi) sard that dyareliy had utterly failed, and it 
»mu6t go. They could not k move the delects in the administration without removing 
dyarchy. Unless they could force their Executive to act pt the decisioiiB of the Legisla- 
ture, they would not be satisfied. He urgctl the reiX'al of i.be Government of Indra Act 
.at the earliest possible date. 

Dr. Gokal Chand >5arang (leader of the Swaiaj party in the Council) gave hie full 
support to the motion and said the ideal that the Indians bad in view so far as the constitu- 
tional advance was concerned, was freedom of person, speech and the Press, right of free 
association, a self-contained Legislature entirely elected, and an Executive entirely respon- 
aible to the Legislature and removable on a vote of “ no coniidencc.” The diflerence between 
that and what the Majority Report had recommt ruled was too painful to contemplete. 
The report did not take them an inch further than where they were tu-day. He, however, 
wanted to make it clear that there were serious misappiehensions in the minds of the 
minority communities in the province that a hasty advance might injure their interests. 
Considering the peculiar position of the Punjab, special safeguards should be taken, so far 
as the province was concerned, if communal representation could not be totally abolished. 

Chaudbri Sahabuddin also supported the motion which was carried, all non-offioial 
members, both elected and nominated, supporting it. 

Demand Under Gcneial Administration. 

On the 20 TH MARCH discussion on the Government demand for grant relating 
to General Administration (reserved) was taken up, bardar Tara Singh moved an amend- 
ment that the total grant be reduced by Re. 1 and raised a lively debate on the question 
of separation of judicial and executive functions. The majority of non-official members 
spoke and heartily supported the motion icminding the Government in this connection 
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About the rcBolution which was passed by the Council in 1921 which recommended 
the appointment ot a Committee to go into the whol e afiair and submit a report. 

The amendment being put to vote was carried without any opposition from the 
Government, The total demand under ‘‘ General Administration ” (reserved) was then 
voted with only a nominal cut. 

Debt Services, 

The Government sustained a defeat in its next demand for grant of Rs. 4,0(X) in 
respect of debt services. Mr. Macbool Mahomed moved an amendment that the total 
grant be reduced by Ks. 100 and in doing so said that when the Government had a surplus 
they should not spend it in productive (iebts, but on benehcent departments. 

The amendment was suppoited by a large number of non-official members and when 
put to vote was carried despite Government opposition. 

Irrigation. 

The next demand was in respect of “ Iiiigatiou” and the House was discussing 
.amendments on this when the Council adiourned. 

On the 23RD MARCH discussion on the Government demand for grant in respect 
of irrigation was continued. Chaudhri Duli Chand moved that the total grant be reduced 
by rupee one and in doing 80 he criticised the water taxation policy of the Government 
.and urged i emission as expend ituic on canals had gone high. They were eiiMtlcd to 
take more out of the prohis. The Zemindars w'ere earning through increased produce 
due to canal water supplied by the Government. 

Sir John Maynard made some announce-mcnls before the motion was put to vote and 
©aid that certain resources of th(* province in 1925-11)20 will be increased by remission of 
provincial contribution by a nett amount of .50 lakhs and this will be recurring again and, 
•as announced in November last, tin; Government will now recjonsider the whole financial 
position, rural as weJ) as urban taxation, inclmling water rates. In order to give the 
Council an opportunity of passing judgment upon the result f>f that recommendation, it 
bad been proposed to hold another session of toe (Vmneij in the month of May when the 
Government will place before tlui House supp.emcntjiry dcmaiuls for uou-rccurnug expetli- 
ture upon 15 lakhs of the current year’s suipius. It will aiso give the Council opportunity 
of discussing concrete proposa.s for application of tlie ad<Iitiori made -to recurring resources 
of the pioviiiccs by remission of part of the Provincial contribution, although it seemed 
impiobable that the proposals would be complete in May. Tin y woujd be so advanced as 
to give the Council sufUcient matoriai in regaid to dctiuite recommrndauons on the general 
issues involved. Additional expenditure, if undertaken out of thebe aiiditional resources, 
will Ije spent on non-tvcurring obj^ cts ot a beneficent character. 

In view of the announcements winch were received with applause, the amendmenL was 
withdrawn and the total demand under Irrigation was voted upon. 

As this day wnis the last day of the Budget discussion the guillotine v\as applied by the 
President at 5 p.m. and five lernaining demands under Kegibtrauon, KorcBt, Stamps, Excise, 
-and Land Revenue were pui from the chair Pour of tliese live demands were voted 
without division, but tlie last demand under lamt revenue for the grant of Rs. 45, H 1,500 
when put by the President was opposexl by a non-official who pressed for a division which 
re8uite<l in the rejection of the total grant by 25 voting for toe motion and 29 ygaiiist. Thus 
the general discussion of tiie Budget and the voting on (lemiinds was concluded on thia day. 

The Council held its last sitting on the 2 4 TH MARCH ainl devoted three hours to the 
•disposal of official business. The consideration of the Select Committee reports on the 
Punjab Borstal Bill and on certain proposed amendments to the Standing Orders were 
postponed on tlu^ ground tliat a majority of the members were not prepared to discuss 
the questions owing to want of time. 

The Punjab District Boards (Amendment) Bill, as reported by the select committee, 
was taken into consideration amidst some opposition and eventually passed. 

The Lahore Terminal Tax Validating Bill was the last item on the agenda paper. 
The Bill, which is intended to rectify certain errors in a notilication issu'd by 
the Local Self-Government Department which has given rise to the question of the 
validity and legality of the terrainai tax in Lahore, was the subject 0 ? a debate in which 
several Hindu and Sikh members joinetl. They condemned the constitution of the 
Lahore Municipality and questioned its competence to collect taxes and spend money in 
the name of all classes of the people, while Municipal Committee was actually run by 
one particular class, the other two important communities having boycotted it as a 
protest against its constitution. The Bill was however passed without opposition, 

IhM Council then adjourned sine die* 
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The Gurdawara Bill. 

LAHORE— 7 TH MAY 1925 . 

Much to the surprise of members and visiiors Sardar TAKA SINGH introiiuced the Sikh 
Gurdwaras and Shrines Bill at the Punjab Legislative Council on the 7th May, after the 
Government demands for additional and supplementary grants were disposed of. 

Savdar Tara Singh, who intioduced the Bill without any discussion or division, next 
moved that the Bill be referred to a Select Committee consisting of Sardars Gurbakbah 
Singh, Jodh Singh, Mangal Singh, Narain Singh, Raja Narendra Nath, Mr. Gokal Chand 
Narang, Chaudhri Chhotu Ram, Mian Mahomed Shah, Nawab Firoz Khan, Mr, Craik,. 
Mr. Beatey, Sir John Maynard, Sir Fazi-i-Huasain, Mr. Bhide, Sirdar Mahiudra Singh 
and the mover, and that the Council direct the Select Committee to submit its report by 
the 15th June, 1925. 

Sardar Tara Singh made a lengthy speech, dealing with the Gurdawara movement, 
the sacrifices ’’ made by the Sikhs to achieve their purpose and the eiOfoits that had been 
made in the past to solve the problem by evolving some legislation. The mover then 
dealt briefly with the important sections of the Bill and, concluding said : 

From the Sikhs’ point of view it was not an ideal Bill, aa it was a compromise 
measure, necessarily accompianied by shortcomings of a more or less impoitant nature. 
One of the chief liefects was patent, aud that was the absence of female franchise. 
Another lieliciency was that the central body was not at once designated as the S. G. V, C, 
This has been left to the Board, subject to the appioval of the. Government. Here, too, 
although it was a matter of principle and deep sentiment to the Sikhs, a compromise has 
been made out of deference to the hesitating official mind. The reasons advanced from the 
official side were not at all convincing, but tiie Sikhs were prepared to accept the challenge 
and to show by returning suitable members that the whole of the Sikh Panth loved the 
S. G. P, C, 

Before resuming his seat Sardar Tara Siiigli recorded his deep appreciation of the 
assistance rendered by Messrs. Emerson aud Puckle in framing the Bill and thanked 
Mr. Gohistream, w’ho had sacrificed all his comforts to expalite its presentation in this 
session. He aiso expressed his deep gratitude to the Governor in particular and hi» 
Government in general for all the expert assistance that he got for the solution of this 
complicateil difficulty. Sir Vlalcolra Hailey’s personal touch with him and others among 
the Sikh Councillors’ Sub-Committee had changed their views and Sir Malcolm com- 
manded bis admiration aud respect. To him the mover felt specially indebted. 

The motion was then welcomed and supported by niembers fiom all sides of the 
House wlio congratulated the mover ou hid efforts in solving the rlifficult problem. An 
amendment for the addition of four more names to the t^eleci Committee was unanimously 
carried and the motion, as amended, being put to the vote was carried amidst applause. 

History of the Reform Movement. 

In moving that the Sikh Guidwaras and Shrin^^s Hill be referred to a Select Committee 
Sardar Tara Singh said that the Sikh religion was mainly a congrrgational religion and 
was founded with Uj^mplcs which w<?ie the life and soul of a nation. To the Sikhs the 
progress, prosperity and very existence of their commutitty depended upon the purity of 
their Gurdawaras ; upon their freedom from all evils aud corruptions. These places of 
worship were controlled by local people known as the “ Sangai.'’ In the Sikh religion 
the “ Sangafc ” was the paramount power and it had greater respect than even the Gurus. 
With the lapse of time and change of circumstances things grew flora bad to worse tili 
under the present rule and policy imperceptibly and by graiiual process important Qurd- 
awaras came under Government control and, on account of the neglect and deterioration, the 
Mahants became absolute masters and looked upon the properties of the hangat as their 
own. With such huge incomes at their disposal they began to defy the wishes of the 
community, so much so that dances of prostitutes and drinking parties were held in the 
very precincts of these temples. 

Rituals and ceremonies began to be entirely neglected and coikI acted in a spirit 
liostile to the teachings of Guru Grantfa Habib. Things went so far that the worshippers 
of reduced views were not allowed admission into these holy places. This deplorable and 
hopeless state of affairs awakene<l the community and it revolted against the present 
incumbents. The reform movement assumeil serious proportions during the last few 
years. The object of this movement was to (1) bring these places under the control and 
management of the Panth ; (2) to do away with the permanent position of the Mahants 
by ending their irresponsibility ; (3) to utilise the property and income of the Gurdawaras 
for the purposes for which they were founded and save it from being wasted in luxurious 
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•And immoral living ; and (4) to conduct rituals and ceremonies according to the teachings 
oC Granth Sahib. 

No Interference with Non-Sikhs. 

Frocee<iiDg, Sardar Tara Singh said that the reformers entertained no idea whatso- 
ever of interfeiing in any way with non-Sikh temples, nor did they contemplate touching 
even those Sikh places of woiship which belonged to the Udasis, Nirmalas, or to any 
private individuals. Nor did the reformers mean to achieve any secret political purpose 
•under tbe garb of religion. The allegations that violent methods bad been used to obtain 
the object of Gurdawara relorm were partly based on misconception and mainly due to 
•an eflort at miBieprescntation, If the people had any idea of tljc zeal and pain which 
filled the heart of the awakened Sikh community they would give credit to the Miiiomani 
Gurdawara Prabandhak Committee for exercising such rigorous restraint in regulating 
the efforts of the community to fulfil its brra determination to leform its temples. It was 
the greatest credit 10 this august and much revered boily that under extremely provoking 
circumstances, extending over a period of four long years it had successfully kept the 
(jecply stirred community within the iron walls of complete non-violence. 

In the beginning the Government kept aloof and only watched the movement from a 
distance. Soon after the tiagedy of Tarn Taran and Nankana Sahib it shook off its 
neutral attitude and started on a campaign of represBion, not diagnosing the disease from 
which the Sikhs were suffer ing. Kepressiou having failed to crush the spirit of ttie Sikhs, 
several attempts were ma<le for a compromise, or to secure a satislactory piece of legislation, 
but they were of no avail. One Bill was passed in 1932, but it remained a dea.i letter. 
The negotiations conducted by Sir William Birdwood also failed, till in November, 1924, 
•on certain interpretations of the speaker, negotiations were started resulting in the present 
Bill which he had introduced (hat evening. 

Sardar Tara Singh then ilealt in detail with the various b<‘Ctions of the Bill and refer- 
ring 10 the position of the Mahants, said that except for the termination of irresponsibility 
and the bar against the restoration of undesirable expropriated office-holders the Mahants 
had been treat<‘<l with the greatest consideration. Sufficient and satisfactory provision had 
been made for securing compensation to the Mahants who were not restored, or did not 
choose to remain under tlie new management. The “ clielas of the Mahants could also 
claim coinpensatiou if they weie so appointed before December, 1921. 

The complaint of t,he Udasis and Saliajdharis that they wei e not enfranchised in the 
constitution of the S, U. 1’. C. also bad been removed. The apprehension of the Udasis 
and Nirmalas that their “ akharas " and “ deras ” would be usurped by the reformers, 
had been set at rest by excl mil ng such institutions from the operations of the Tribunal, 
except with the consent of t he majority. There was no other paiiy affected by the Bill. 

Concluding, Sardai Tara ISingh appealed to the House to support the measure and 
end the sufferings of the Sikhs. To the Sikhs he said : Do nut magnify the defects of 
the Bill. Give it a trial and then later on try to amend it in the light of practical 
experience. Give proof of youi statesmanship and do not lobc this substantial measure 
which concedes most of your fundamental demands. 

Hindu Support 

Kaja NAKENDBA NAT H, speaking on behalf of the Hindus, welcomed the Bill and 
•congratulated the mover on the preparation of this important measure. They were living 
in a democratic age and everywhere they saw agitation for the transfer of power fiom 
individuals an<l classes to the hands of the people. He hoped that the Bill would achieve 
the desired result, but a great deal depended on fcchedulcs I an II. The Gurdwaras 
mentioned in Wcheduie 1 had to be treated as on a different footing from Gurdwaras 
mentioned in Schedule II. The Select Committee had a very important duty to cliscliargo 
and he requested the Government to place at their disposal a short history of each 
Gurdawara. 

OffBcial Welcome. 

Mr. CKAIK extended a hearty welcome to the Bill from the official benches and he did 
go with great pleasure. He was intimately connected with the me vement. He welcomed 
the Bill not only because it was framed in a spirit of compromise and moderation, but 
because he was sanguine to hope that m this Bill they had the dawn of a happy era in the 
history of the Bikhs and their relations with the Government and with other communities. 
He did not deny that there bad been fome opposition to the Bill, but the Frees as a whole 
had examined the Bill with care, and its verdict had been favourable. He welcomed it, 
4)ecause it was based on tw o euui d dtmocratic principles. The first of these principles was 
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that the temples of any religion were the properties of the adherents of that religion, and 
that the ministers, or mahants, of those temples were not owners, but were trustees of the 
people. In a matter of this kind, in which the feelings of a whole community were 
deeply stirred, the will of the majority must in the end prevail, no matter at what 
cost of interference with vested rights, or with the prescriptive rights of the property 
concerned. 

There was no one in the House who was probably more loath to disturb vested rights 
than himself, but he recognised that in this instance they were up against a situation 
where nothing else was possible, and where, to put it bluntly, the weaker must goto 
the wall. 

Continuing, Mr. Craik said the Bill embodied four main principles, the most impor- 
tant of which was that tlic revenues of these shrines were to be administered for certain 
specified purposes and for no other, that is, for religious, chant able, or educational 
purposes. Their accounts should be properly kept and audited and open to inspection,,' 
and that very wise provision would do away once and for all witli the fear and risk that 
temple funds weie being misappropriated or misappiie»i. As regards the Mahants, who 
will, to a great extent, lose their position uiuler the Bill, he tliought that was a result 
which WHS practicalJy inevitable. The Bill, however, gave statutory provisions that a 
person dispossessed will be entitled to linancial compensation. 

Concluding, Mr. Craik said : -One point which J w’oukt iikc to give to the promoters 
of this Bill. You ai»‘ now within siglir of the goal for wliich you have been striving for 
some years, and it looks, and I ttiink we all hope, that a successful and gcueialiy 
acceptable solution of the problem is wiCdn our sight. May 1 be toi given if I express 
the hope that at the moment when this long-detcrrrd goal is being reached tlic promoters 
of the Bill exhibit that spirit of magnanimity and tolerance whicli is so essential in the 
settlement of all religious questions. Let not this BiJi be marred by the spirit of fanatical 
intolerance. Those religions are sound whose principles were based on broad-minded 
tolerance. The more the sectarian, the narrow the religion iKCOmos, and the smaller and 
the less sure is the foundation on which it rests. 

That w’as an observation whicli was baaed on historical experience and he therefore 
appealed that the great majority of Sikhs who woui<l be benetitted by the Bill w’ouid not 
s^T'k to exclude the lesser sects from the fold of orthodo.T Sjkhisrn. 

Kana Firoz-ucI-Diu and Syed Mahomed Hussain welcomed the Bill on behalf of 
toe Mahumedans and oongratulat^-d the mover and the Sikh community on tli<^ success they 
had achieved in framing this Bill. The latter remarked tiiat it was time that a similar 
Bill was mtrodue>ed by some Mahome<ians foi tin* management of Mahomedan shrines. 

Dr. Uokai Chand Naiang (.Swarajist) welcomed the Bi;l and hopeti the Hindus would 
approach it in a brotherly spirit and would also w'ake up and try to have a similar 
measure so that property worth millions nngbr be used for tiie education and social uplift 
of Hind us. 

Subeilar Major Parman Ah Khan, on behalf of the Indian Army, heartily supported 
the Hid. He recalled the days of tie* Great War wdieu the Bikbs gave up their lives m 
thousands for upholding the honour of the King aii<l the Hnipire aiul said that in the 
xegimentb the Mahom<‘dan soldiers had every sympathy with the Sikhs in their Gurdawara 
movement, and they would be highly gratified to hear tiiat such a Bill ha<t been introduced 
which contemplated eatisfactoty management of Gurdawaras and brought to an end the 
unhappy state of affairs in which th^ gallant Sikhs were involved. 

Mian Sir FazLi-Hussain, Minister for Education, congratulated the mover of the 
Bill, and the community to which he b^doiiged and also congratulated the Council on 
having the first important and elaborate private Bill which was the first effort of a 
private membtir. The Minister proposed to hold the first mending of tiic SelectCommiU.ee 
on the 18th May and aftei that the meeting should go on meeting day after day. He 
suggested that any objection that might be made regarding the schedules should be 
intimated to the Hecretary, Transferred Department, who would inform the members of 
the Select Committee. 


An Amendment 

Sardar Buta Singh then moved an amendment that the names of Sardar Sundar Singh 
Majitbia, Kana Firoze-ud-Din, Professor Ruchi Ram and LaU Sewakrara be added to- 
the list members of the Select Committee, which was unanimously adopted, and the 
motion as amended was put to the vote and carried amidst applause from all sides of 
the House. A special session was held in Simla during the third week of June to prooee<i 
with the next stages of the Bill and for its final passage. 
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Select Gimmittee Report on Gurdwara Bill 

SIMLA— 2 OTH JUNE 192 5. 

On the 20TH JUNE the Report of the Select Committee on the Gurdwara Bill was- 
presented to the Punjab Legislative Council by Sardar Tara Singh, The Committee 
altogether held 15 Bittiiiga. An official note explained the principal changes made in the 
Bill, The object of the Sikh Gurdwaras and Shrines Bill as introduced in the Legislative 
Council, was to secure to the community control of Sikh Gurdwaras and the provisions- 
of the Bill were directeti to determine : 

(1) How it should be decided whether a particular place of worship was or was not a- 
Sikh gurdwara ; 

(2) liow it should be d(‘Cided what property belonged to a gurdwara found to be a. 
Sikh gurdwara ; 

(3) what compensation if any should be pai<i to persons suffering from the transfer 
to the system of control providnl in the Bill of gurdwaras found to be Sikh gurdwaras ; and 

(4) how control of gurdwaras found to be Sikh gurdwaras should be secured. 

As regarded t he tirst of these points, the Bill provided thiee methods by which a 
gurdwara cjuld come to be <ieclared to be, or to be treated a8, a Sikh Gurdwara, subject to 
the system of cont rol provided for in l*art 1 ll of the Bill. 

In the tirst place 252 gurdwaras, which appeared to be undoubreiily Sikh places of 
public worship founded by or lu memory of onti of tin; lO Sikh gurus, or of some incident 
connected with ont; of 1 hern, or in memory of a Sikli martyr, saint or historical personage 
were placed in Schedule 1 , and it was provided that any offictshohlcr of, or a Sikh having 
interest in any of these gurdwaras might, within HO days of t he. corriraeiice.meiit ot the Act, 
forward to tlie Governmeut a list of the properties which he claimed to belong to that 
gurdwara. The Government was tliereupon required to issue a notification declaring the 
gurdwara to be a Sikh Gurdwara, 

Secondly, in the case of a place of worship not specified in Schedule I, any 50 or 
more Sikh worshippers of tlie place of worshq), resident in the police station area in 
which it was situated, might petition Governmeut for the place of worship to be declared 
a Sikh gurdwara. The Government was then required to give notice ot this petition,, 
unless tlie place of worship was a dera or akhara specifieil in Schedule 11, in which case 
the petition was not to be entertained, unless a majority of the Udasis or Nirmalas con- 
nected with the place of worship bail signed the petition. Any office-holder or any ten or 
more worshippers of the place of worship might then, within HO days of the publication of 
the notice, send m a counter-petition objecting to the place of worship being declared to- 
be a Sikh gurdwara, in which cas<^, the question whether the place should be declared to be 
a Sikh gurdwara or not was to be referred for decision to an independent tribunal, for the 
guidance of which certain criteria were laid down by which it was to judge whether the 
place was or was not a Sikh gurdwara. 

If the Tribunal found that the place was a Sikh gurdwara according to one or other 
of these criteria, and its decision was not upset on appeal to the High Court, or if no 
counter-petition was received objecting to a place being declared to be a Sikh gurdwara,. 
the Government was requiretl to issue a notification declaring it to be a Sikh gurdwara. 

The third method by which a gurdwara could come under the system of control 
provided for in Part III ol the Bill was by a suit instituted with the consent of the 
Heputy Commissioner of the district in which the gurdwara was situated, in an ordinary 
civil court, praying for the application of the provision of Part III of the Bill to the 
gurdwara. This method was not, however, to be operative until the expiry of one year 
from the commencement of this Act. 

Select Committee's Changes. 

The Bill, as amended, by the Select Committee, makes no change in the general 
principles of these methods by which gurdwaras can come under the control of the com- 
munity. As regards the first method the only change is in the composition of Schedule 1. 
17 of the gurdwaras originally placed in the schedule having now been omitted, while 28 
gurdwaras not previously specified have been added. 

In connection with the second method, an important change lias been made. No- 
petition for ihe declaration as a Sikh gurdwara of an institution specified in Schedule II 
can now be entertained by the Government whether a majority of the persons connected 
with the institution sign the petition or not. 

36 
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On the other hand the number of institutions specified in Schedule II has been 
reduced, 96 of those originally specified having been omitted out of a total of 224 and 
only three new institutions added. 

A further change which has been made in respect of the second method is that the 
minimum number of persons who may submit a countei'petition against the declaration 
of a place of worship as a Sikh Gurdwaia has been laised from lO to 20 and the same 
qualifications in respect ol age and resiuenuc aic now required of them as of the 60 Sikh 
worshippers who may petition the declaiation. 

T’roperty Question. 

In the third mctbotl no change has Vieen made. As regards methods by w'bich it 
was to be decided what propel ty beiongeii to a gurdwara, the onginal Bill piovided for 
lists of property claimed on behali of a guidwaia to be published by the Government^ 
and permitted any person within 90 ifa 5 ’'R of such jmbJication to claim any property 
included in such a list. If any such claim w'as made the matter was to be refeijed to 
a tribunal for decisiou, and if the person making the claim was a past or present oftice- 
hokler of the gurdwara the Bill provideti that there should be a presumption in favour of 
the gurdsvairt on proof of certain facts e. g.^ an entry in any settiement record in favour 
'Of the gurdwaia, even thougli m buhsequeiit records the entry might have been in favour 
of the individual. When the claims had b»‘en decided by the tribunal the tribunal was 
given power to enforce its decision aiul to give possession of the disputed property to 
the gurdwara. 

In the Bill, as amended, seveial important changes have been made. In the first 
place provision has been made lor the entry in the lists of pioperty claimed for a 
gurdwaia of the names of the persons ni poswBsion of that properly, or of their legal or 
natural guardians, and Government is now required w send individual noticib ()i‘ the 
Claims made to the persons shown as m posstssion. In this manner the inUdestb of third 
partu s have been safcguaided. On the othu hand, provision has been made tor more 
than one list of property ciamud on behalf ol a gurdwaia to be submitted to Goveinment, 
and in this way the interests oi gurdwaras have been piotecud, for under the original 
Bill any ilBdisposed person might have put in a defective list and thus debarred claims 
to the greater portion of a gurdwara’s legitimate piopcrtics. Again the original Bin made 
no piovision tor putting a gurdwaia m possession of propcity, the c.aim to w’hich on btbalf 
of a gurdwara had not been objected to, Bersons in adv^-ise possession had, tlieieloie, only 
to keep quiet and the gurdwaia would have be<’r' eompeJed to resort to the onjinary 
courts in order to obtain pusseshion. In the Biii, as amendeti, Uie Governmeut is required 
to publish a notitication of aii piopeitifs C'aimcd lor a gurdwaia and not objected to 
and the Committee of Management may subsequently sue tor possession of the piopcity 
on a Us, 5 coint lee and die notification is to be deemcii to be ionc;Ubive pioof that the 
gurdwara’s claim to the property w'as not contested. 

Disputes as to Pioperty. 

In connection with disputes as to pioperty, attention may by invited to the amend- 
ment of Clause 27 of the Bill with legani to trust piopeities. The inieiition ol tlie original 
Clause was not clear, ami it has now been provided that when a pioperty has btcii 
dedicated or gifted to'a gurdwaia, and a trust has been created lor management of the 
property and the distnbutiori of the income, partly to tliC gurdwaia and partly to 
another institution, or person, tlie irusicfs may app.y to the Tiibunal for an cider that 
they should continue to manage the propeity ano distribute t he income accoiding to the 
terms of the trust. If the Tribunal finds that the major portion of the trust income has 
not been allocated to the gurdwara it has to pass orders in accordance w'lth the prayer 
of the trustees. The ameiidmenr. of thisclaus** thus safeguards the interest of beneficiaries 
under a trust not primarily intended to benefit a gurdwara. 

As regards payment of compciibation to persons suffering from the tiansBr of Sikh 
gurdwaras to the new system of controj, the original Bid provided in the case of successors 
of existinfcj or recent office-hoidcis only for tiie payment of compciibation to persons 
who would have succeeded as chelas 1 <» mahants. In the Bill, as amended, however, 
piovibion ib made for the payment of compeni>ation albo to persons who would oi dinar iiy 
have bUcceeded by hereditary right. 

Female Suffrage 

In the piovisions of Part 111 of the Bill relating to the methods by w hich control 
of oikh guitiwaia is to be secured no changes of principle have been made, but Certain 
impoitani changes of detail dtberve notice. In the first place female suffrage has been 
dehnitciy iccognistd and the piovisions of the origmal Bid, under which only male 
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Sikhs were eligible as voters at elections for the Board or for Committees of Management 
unless the Government, in pursuance of a resolution of the Legislative Council, should 
otherwise notify, have been struck out. 

The second most important change made relates to the management of Akal Takht 
Bahib at Amritsar and the Takht Kesgarh Sahib at Anaiidpur. In the original Bill these 
were to bo under the management ot committees constituted for all the gurdwaras at 
Amritsar and Anandpur, res^iectivejy. In r.he Bill, as amended, the Boai<l itself in general 
meeting is made tiie Couimittee of Management of these Takhts. 

The only other changes woitli mentioning are the addition of two members resident 
in the Kaf'urthala .•'tate to be co-optril as members of the committee of Muktsar Gurdwaras^ 
the provision of three instead of two members from the Municipal area of Lahore on the 
committee of the Lahore UurdwaraB, and of two members instead of one to be co-opted 
to represent residents of the* North-West Frontier Province on the committee of the* 
Panjab Bahib and other gurdwaras at Hassan Abdai. 


Notes of Dissent. 

Notes of dissent have been appended by Baja Naiendra Nath and Dr. Gokul (Jhand 
Narang. Though the notes are separate, their main purpose is the same. Both Raja 
Nareudra Nath and Dr. Narang welcome the princifue of the Bill but lay strong emphasis 
on the need for eusunug that tlie bodies controlling tlie gurdwaras become representative 
of every class of Sikh«. They particularly deprecate the exclusion of persons described 
as “petits” (meaning fallen) because, says Di. Narang, the word is too elastic, and he 
has known cases where one party condemned another as apostate and was in its turn 
condemned as such by a more orthodox party. Toey are anxious tluit tie* mode of worship 
of the various sects was not interfered with under the Bill by tlie other sect which might 
be in th<‘ majority. As legards gurdwaras include<l in ttie Schedule, Raja Nareudra Nath 
feels that the entries liave been made after only a summary enquiiy by executive officers 
without a pioper opportunity to the mahants to represent their case. Dr. Narang appeals 
to Sikhs not only to be fair but liberal in this hour of victory. As it was better that 
some guilty persons should escape than that the innocent should suffer, so it was better 
that some gurdwaras weie ieit than that those were included which ought to be brought 
in. Raja Nareudra Nath urges representation to the conser vative Sikhs on the gurdwara 
bodies and a provision to maintain the graves of Udasi saints and for allowing access to 
those interested in them to pay homage to them. 

The Council adjourned till the 6th duly, when the B-*]ect Committee’s R'*[)ort on the 
Qurdwara Bill was taken into consideration. 



The C. P. Legislative Council 

NAGPUR^3RD MARCH 1925- 

The Central Provinces Legislative Council met on the 3 rd March after 
•one year. There was fairly a good attendance of members and the visitors' 
-gallery was full. Sir Montagu Butler, the Governor, arrived in state and in 
the course of his opening address said : — 

It would be idle to pretend to you that during the last year the 
relations of the Legislative Council with the Government have been 
normal* 1 impute no blame to anyone and recognise the good faith of 
those who have been responsible for the prevailing abnormality. Last 
March the Council refused to vote supplies or to provide reasonable 
salaiiea for Ministers. The dominant party amongst you also refused to 
-accept their constitutional obligation to form the Ministry or to let a 
minority function as a stop gap. As a result the Governor was com- 
pelled to certify the ( xistence ol an emergency and this emergency still 
continues. But though the Council has not met, the Government has not 
•ceased to function. Indeed, on its reserved side it has bet n more vigorous, 
while on the transferred side it has been possible only to keep the machinery 
going and several nation- building projects were allowed to be held in 
abeyance. My Government has considered very carefully what its duty 
is and we have decided to give the Council a lunher opportunity to declare 
its intentions. We have decided to ask it again to vote supplies and to 
provide saU ries for Ministers and accordingly we liave prepared the Budget 
on hues which would have been followed il the r ormal conditions prevailed. 
We have also set aside a large sum for new projects largely on the trans- 
ferred side of the Government. It will be now for the dominant party in 
the Council to decide what action they will take and the decision will rest 
^ith them. There is an English proverb which says that you may take a 
horse to the water, but you cannot make him drink, and as a sensible man, 
such as I hope 1 may claim to be, 1 have taken account of this basic fact 
when dealing witfi equine companions, I shall not attempt to offer you 
advice, but 1 do ask to consider the wide aspect of the question as to how 
refusal to modify your la^t year's decisions will rv act on the hope of this 
Province of securing a further measure of Felorms when account is made up 
-of the progress achieved in working the exi^t ng instalment. For the past 
few days, leports have reached me as to wiiat your decision was likely to 
•be, but 1 have prelerred to take no notice oi them. 1 shall watch with special 
interest how you translate it into action during the coming session, i have 
been associated w*th self-governing institutions in India and my interest in 
^uch development is real and sincere. Anything which can br done propeny 
to promote lespomfble Government as an integral part of the British Empire 
^ili always have my sympathy." 

His Excellency then ofiered a high tribute to the Hon. Sir G. M. 
Cbitnavis and said: ‘‘There are those 1 know who think it is easy to be a 
president. 1 know full well tbat it is not, particularly where some prece- 
dents have to be formed and suitable conventions established. "You 
yourselt at the proper time will surely pay him that tribute for bis 
•devotion to duty towards your interests, often at the sacrifice of his own." 
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O0 the 4TH MARCH when the session commenced at 12 o'clock the 
Hon'ble Sir G. M* Chitnavis presiding Dr. Moonjc, leader of the Swara 
Party in the Council, raised a very important point of order as to 
whether any work transacted before the election of the new president takes 
iplace would be in order. 

Dr. Moonje wanted to speak before the oath of allegiance was adminis- 
tered to three new members, but the Hon'ble Sir G. M, Chitnavis ruled that 
the oath will be first administered. After the oaths were administered. Dr. 
Moonje said that, according to the rules and standing orders, that day was the 
first day of the new session and as such the election of the president should 
lake place before any other business was transacted. 

ihe Hon'ble Mr. B. P, btandcn. Leader of the House, opposed this point 
of order and said that the word ‘‘until" means in any official document 
►during the course o( the day and that unless and until it was decided what 
salary the president will get, and whether he will be a whole time servant 
or not, it is not possible to know whether any one will accept the post of 
presidentship. 

Mr. Mitche', Legal Secretary and Mr. R. R. Jayavant, Liberal Member, 
opposed vehemently the point of order raised by Dr. Moonjcc and the 
Hon'ble President ruled ihat, in accordance with the interpretation given 
by the Legal Secretary business as fixed on the paper would stand. 

Question About Official Propaganda. 

After this several questions were put -ind answered, importiut 
being those concerning the sensational Govcrnmtmt communication, pub- 
lished in several papers, including Th« Hindu of Madras, I'ORWard 
and A. B. Patrika of C^dcutta on 2nd May purporting to cotiLdin 

Government instructions issued to all Deputy Commissioners to fight out 
Swaraj;sts' tactics throughout the Province. Mi. B. G. Khaparde put 
several scathing supplementary questions in reply to whicli Mr. A. E. 
Nelson, Chief Secretaiy, tacitly admitted the truth ot the said document 
and since the said communication was already published in several 
newspapers, Government did not propo'^c to place the same document and 
its enclosures on the table, 

Lee Commission's Proposals. 

To another question Government gave out that an additional burden 
amounting to nearly four lakhs of Rupees would fall upon these Provinces 
on account of the acceptance of the recommendtions of the Lee CommD>'S'on 
during the current year and that those charges will be met out <1 the 
revenues of the provinces. 

The President's Salary Bill. 

After interpellations were over the Hon'ble Mr. Standen introduced the 
•Central Provinces iTesident's Salary Bill and moved that the same be taken 
into consideration. 

Mr. K. P. Vaidya, Swarajist, proposed an amendment suggesting 
that the said Bill be refened to a Select Committee consisting ot seven 
Swarajists and the Member in charge of the original Bill on behalf of 
the Government. 

The President put Mr. Vaidya's amendment to vote which was carried 
by an overwhelming majority. 

The Hon'ble Mr, Standen, then presented the Central Provinces 
President's Salary Bill as amended by Select Committee, making the Presi- 
dent a whole-time official and voting Rs. 1,300 as his salary per monih. 
Mr, R, R Jayavant. Liberal, strongly protested against the cunstiLution 
of the Select Committee made on that day and moved that since fifteen days' 
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clear notice was absolutely necessary to consider the Select Committee's 
report, he moved that consideration of the said report be postponed for 
fifteen days. 

The President ruled this objection as out of order and put the Select 
Committee's report to vote which was carried by an overwhelming majority. 
The motion was pressed to a division and it was declared carried by 37 
votes against 4, all officials and nominated members remaining neutral. 

When the Bill was voted upon part by part Dr. Moonje, the Swarajist 
leader, moved an amendment that instead of Rs. 1,300 per mensem, 
thi‘ salary of the President be fixed at only ten thousand per year. 
The amendment was carried by a huge majority. Government members 
op{X)sing it, but did not press the voting to a division. 

Mr. Tambe Elected President 

Mr. K, S. Naidu having withdrawn his nomination for the presidentship, 
there were only two candidates — Mr. S. B. Tambe, Swarajist and Mr. Syed 
Abdul Rahiman, Liberal. Mr. Tambe was elected president by 41 votes 
amidst Swarajist jubilation, his opponent Mr. Syed Abdul Rahiman getting 
only 20 votes. 

Swarajist Tributes to Sir Gangadhar Chitnavis 
After Mr. S. B. Tambe was elected President, the Hon'ble Mr. B. P. 
Standen spoke at great length eulogising Sir Gangadhar's great services 
rendered to the Council during his tenure of office as President during the 
rather stormy days. After Mr. Standen had spoken, Doctor Moonjec made 
the following stirring speech which was very much appreciated throughout 
the House : — 

Dr. Moonjee said : “ 1 have great pleasure in giving expression to feeU 
ings of thankfulness for the kind and respectful words in which you have 
been pleased to describe the relation that has subs sted m this Council 
between yourself as Piesident and my party which is known as ihe party in 
opposition. Here I have no hesitation in pulling the deliberate opinion of 
myself and my party that you, as a politician, have always belonged to the 
school of thought tssentially different in many respects from the school to 
which I and my party have tuc honour to belong, and though yourself and 
I have often during nearly the last quarter of a century had occasions lo 
range on opposite sides and measure swords on opposing battle fronts 
with varying succcs-i, and now particularly, though you had been appointed 
as President by the party known as Government, to whom we pledged to 
oppose and determined to oppose until that Government itself is so radically 
reformed as to be able to assimilate us in itself. 1 have no hesitation to 
say, and here I voice the opinion 1 belive not only of my own party, but 
that of the whole House, that you have scrupulously held the scale even 
between those two mutually contending parties, the Government on the 
one hand and the People's party on the other band, on occasions when 
our interests were mutually contrary. We sincerely regret in having to 
part with you to-day. 1 assur.- you that you are leaving behind pleasant 
memories of many a crisis, having been tied over by your pleasant manners, 
bound in common sense and tactful handling of essentially difficult situations, 
and above all by your deliberate and scrupulous care to be strictly impartial 
to all contending parties. I wish you long life and health and with a heavy 
heart 1 wish you tiood-bye as my President in this Council." 

The Hon'ble Sir G. M. Chitnavis then made a long speech and heartily 
thanked the several members for having helped him as President and then 
every member went to the dais and shook hands with Sir Gangadhar. 

interpellations — Propaganda Against Swarajists 
Relating to Government's instructions to its officers to engage them* 
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selves in propaganda against Swarajists, Mr. Nelson replied that instructions 
were issued to District Officers to explain to the people the effects, of the 
action of the Council in voting nominal salaries to the Ministers and refusing 
to vote supplies for schemes of developments in Transferred Departments, 

In reply to Mr. Gupta enquiring whether the various leaflets directed 
against the Swarajists, issued from Nagpur without any signature and any 
mention of their source, were issued by the authority of the Government or 
by tt»eir permission, Mr. Nelson stated that the member's question was 
vaguely worded and did not admit of a precise answer. But he might say 
that certain Icnflets were issued by the publicity department to explain to 
the people the effects of the action of the Legislative Council in voting 
nominal salaries for the Ministers and in refusing to vote supplies and the 
total expenditure was Rs. 8,298 for printing paper and postage. 

On the 5TH MARCH the Council met under the presidentship of the 
Hon'ble Mr. S, B. Tambe, the newly elected President. At the outset the 
Hon'blc Mr. B. P. Standen, P'lnance Member, handed over to the new 
President the letter of approval of His Excellency bir Montagu Butler, 
•Governor, which was read out to the House. On behalf of the Council 
the Hon'ble Mr B. P, Standen welcomed the new President and expressed 
the hope that the Hon'ble Mr. 1 ambe, while maintaining the dignity of 
the House, wdl hold even the scales between the different contesting parti* 9 
•and would give due protection to the rights of minorities 

Dr. Moonje on behalf of his party, heartily associated himself and his 
party with everything that fell from the lips of the Hon'ble Einance Member. 

The New President's Speech 

After these mutual tributes, the Hon’ble Mr, S. B. Tambe, in thanking 
the members for having elected him the President ol the House, remarked : 

My predecessor in office referred to me in very llatter ng terms. 1 wish 
1 were deserving hall the praise bestowed on me. liis Excellency the 
Governor, m his address, remarked that the work of a President was not so 
easy as some thought it. I never under-estimated the responsibilities of 
that office, particularly Cif that office in this Province at this time, lliere 
are several political parties amongst the honourable members of this House 
and I happen to belong to a party which, though in the majority, is not in 
office for reasons which are known to you, and which I need not repeat . 
My task is not very enviable, l cannot cease to hold the political opinions 
of one shade or another, i shall try my best to lorget that i belon to any 
party during the period of holding this office. 

1 hope 1 shall not. be mi -understood it 1 say that the responsibility of 
the Hon'ble Members in this respect has increased as they have now for the 
first time exercised the right of electing one of them to occupy the presi- 
dential chair." 

After expressing his hope that the honourable Members, irrespective of 
their political opinions, would allow him to smoothly run the machinery of 
this House, the Hon'b e Mr. S. B Tambe concluded his opening spec h. 

The Budget for 1925-26. 

After a few interpellations the Hon’ble Mr. B. P. Standen, Finance 
Member, introduced the annual provincial Budget. 

He said the revised estimate for 1923-24 showed that the surplus of 
revenue over expenditure in the current year had been larger than expected 
which was largely due te the tact that in consequence of the rejection of the 
budget fast year, it became necessary to omit a number of items provided 
ior Dew schemes and works in the Transferred Departments totalling about 
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n lakhs. The probable actuals for 1924-25 are more favourble to the 
extent of 15 lakhs under the Revenue heads and about 8 lakhs under debt 
heads, thus leaving the provincial balance at the end of this year at 232 
lakhs, of which 1 13 lakhs will be in the Famine Insurance Fund and 11^ 
lakhs will be the free closing balance. The improvement under debt 
heads was mainly due to the failure of the Irrigation department to spend 
its allotments. The improvement in revenue was mainly under the Excise, 
but from this must not be assumed, said Mr. Standen, that the quantity 
of liquor consumed has increased. 

Turning to the budget for 1925-26, the revenue is estimated at about 
557 lakhs and expenditure chargeable to the revenne at 567 lakhs, under 
capital and debt heads including a loan of 15 lakhs from the Government 
of India. About 77 lakhs receipts are expected. The amount allotted to 
the Reserve departments will be 4^0 lakhs and that to the Transferred 
departments 201 lakhs. 

Mr. Standen said that the voted expenditure has increased by 17 per 
cent, since 1921-22 and non-voted by only one per cent and that since the 
Reforms were inaugurated, expenditure has been increasing on the voted 
and transferred items at a much gicater rate than on non voted and 
Reserved subjects. On the expenditure side the pay of the All- India 
services including a lump provision of 4 and half lakhs in connection with the 
Lee Commission’s recommendations wiJ total about 50 lakhs. It is estimated 
that at the close of the year the total balance will stand at 218 laks, of 
which 155 lakhs will be in the Famine Insurance I'und and 63 lakhs will be 
the free balance- 

Iht' P'inance Member concluded . — ‘‘ 1 am sure one thought cannot be 
ab ent from the mind of the Hon’ble members at this moment. It was a 
complaint of those who see m Dyarchy an instrument lor the attainment of 
full resp oDbible government that for lack of funds the Ministers had not a 
lair opportunity of denionst»'ating the fitness of the country for representa- 
tive Government in the 1 raru-ferred departments, if financial stringency 
has in this province prejudiced the success 1 f Dyarchy it must be admitted 
that this hindrance will be withdrawn in the coming year. With the 34 
lakhs provided for new expenditure in the Transferred departments the 
Ministers will have scope for development of a progressive policy and may 
expect to identify themselves and their party with important projects which 
will direct and stimulate intellectual and material progress.” 

General Discussion of the Budget. 

On the 6TH MARCH Mr. Y. M. Kal, Swarajist initiated the dis- 
cussion on the Budget and accused Government for not preparing 
this year's Budget in accordance with the recommendations of the Retrench- 
ment Committee. After him came Mr R. M. Deshmuk, another Swarajist, 
who delivered the most forcible speech calling in question Government's 
policy m holding divisional and district durbars which, according to the 
speaker, were simply a stupid farce and the money spent in enacting these 
useless farces was simply wasted and Government had no justification 
whatever to incur such a large expenditure. 

Ibe Hon'ble Mr. B. P, Standen rose to object to this direct re- 
flexion on Govcrnmeit, but Mr, Deshmukh with double force and 
emphasis reiterated bis full conviction that such durbars were nothing more 
than stupid farce. He strongly deprecated the atiempis made by the 
Hon'ble Home Member to iutiuence electorates by under taking extensive 
tours in the Province. 

The Hon'ble Mr. B. P. Standen again wanted to correct the irpeaker 
on the analogy of England where Ministers' duty also consisted in going 
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about the country delivering lectures, to which Mr. Deshtnukh emphatically 
replied that conditions which existed in a self-governing country like 
England had absolutely no bearing on the Indian situation. Mr. Deshmukh 
then vividly showed how during the last year, when the present Council 
was not functioning and when Government ofificers were free masters to do 
anything and everything they liked, the Province had not made any progress 
and all solicitude which Government attempted to show was mere mockery. 
The speaker sarcastically accused Government of evasive tactics which 
they displayed wliile replying to questions put by Councillors and if 
such tactics were followed outside the Council almost every kind of enquiry 
made with a view to elicit information would be quite ineffective and the 
reply thus given would fall under the stereotyped category generally followed 
by official members. 

Sir M. V. Joshi's Defence 

On the 7TH MARCH, in the course of a vehement speech lasting 
over half an hour, the Hon'ble Sir M. V. Joshi, Home Member, answered to 
the general criticism levelled by several members against the Government. 
Sir M. V. Joshi in the course of his speech said : 

'*With a view to utilise the services of all people in accordance with the 
resolution of the Council passed for disposing of criminal cases the Govern- 
ment had increased the number of Honorary Magistrates. We are charged 
with some ulterior motive in doing this, and it is said they were appointed 
with a view to carry on propaganda against the Swarajists". 

Mr. Kane questioned as to when the said resolution was passed and 
the Home Member was much puzzled and had to coirect himself that it 
was not a resolution but a recommendation of the Judicial Committee 
appointed by the Government. 

Mr. Kolhe questioned if there was no limit for fixing the number of 
Such magistrates to which Sir Joshi arswered the Government increased the 
number whenever they deemed it necessary. 

Another member from Berar interrupted the Home Member who had 
to admit that some of the Magistrates were not even literate. He however 
added that illiteracy was not a disqualification. To this Mr. Khaparde 
retorted that Magistracy was a business of law and not of common sense. 

The Home Member was silent to a question put by Mr. R. S. Shukla 
as to whether it is open for the Magistrates to get their judgments written 
by others. 

Propaganda Against the Swarajists. 

As regards his own tour as Home Member, Sir Joshi said that though 
members were perfectly right to refer to the tour expenses, he wanted to 
inform the House that no Member of the Governraf nt, high or low, had 
acted beyond the actual executive instructions of the Government of India. 
The position created in this Council was abnormal and also exceptional, for 
reasons best known to the members themselves. The Government thought 
it proper to take up the matter, not with the idea of carrying on propaganda 
against any particular party, but to lay bare the actual eSect of throwing 
away the whole budget. The electorates were raw people, having no 
political consciousness and the Government thought it its duty to educate 
these electorates. The Horne Member admitted that the grave issues 
present before the C, P. Government cannot be understood by the ordinary 
electorate. Proceeding he said : 

** When the Government found that neither Swarajists nor any other 
organised party went to the electorate to explain the actual position the 
Government took upon itself this work and had asked its officials to place 
facts before them. When I had my tours and lectures in Berar I had made 
it quite clear at the meetings that the Government did not want to fetter 

37 
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the Electorate in their choice of selecting agents, but all that they wanted 
was that the electorate should understand and realise the position created 
by their agents, which it was for them to approve or disapprove''. 

At this stage Mr, Gupta, Swarajist, elicited an answer from the Home 
Member that he toured in Berar only and if occasion arose he would tour in 
C, P, also. 

The Home Member continued:— * i was not stating my views as a mem- 
ber of the Liberal Party m the meetings addressed, but on behalf of the 
Government". 

Mr, Rao questioned : Is there no other Indian Government servant 

in the rest of India who, either as a representative of the Government of 
India or of the Provincial Government, thought it bis duty to explain to 
the people the so-called evil effects of Swarajists' tactics and taken 
measures to avert the same?" 

Sir Joshi answered : “If thcie was one, it was a sad thing. Every true 
Government servant, and more sc if be be an Indian, when he sees the 
existence of the Government in danger has a right to adopt a policy to avert 
such catastrophe." 

Mr. Rao again asked whether the policy pursued by the Central Pro- 
vinces Government was or was not a departure fn m the policy adopted 
cither by the Government of India or other Provincial Governments. 

Sir Joshi : I don't know what policy is foliow^cd by these Goverments but 
the policy pursued by our Government had th( approval of the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Mr. Rao again questioned ; Is it not a fact that either the Government 
of India or other Provincial Governments, especially the Bengal Government, 
wherein Swarajists have practically achieved the same results as in C. P., 
has not thought it lit to carry on a similar propaganda against the 
Swarajists " 

The Pics^dent . The Home Member has replied to the question. 

Sir Joshi concluded thus : — The situation created by the dominant 
party in this House made the Government to take up ihis propaganda woik 
and this was the reason why the Goveinmcnt issued leafU ts and pamphlets, 
1 once more repeat that this propaganda was not directed against any 
party as such, but the Government was bound and 1 agre*; with the Govein- 
ment view, that it was nectssary to place facts and explain the situation 
before the public. 


Voting on Budget Demands 

On the 12TH MARCH the Couiicd met to vote on demands for grants. 
The Hon'blc Mr. B, P. Standen, Finance Member, then moved, on 
behalf of Government, several demands lor grants. 

Mr. Y, M. Kale, proposed a motion lor reduction for Rs. 24,000 and 
odd under the land revenue demand lor twenty-six lakhs. This was 
defeated by 8 votes against 26, all Swarajist members fiom C. P 
Marathi and Hindi Provinces having remained neutral. 

Another cut amounting to Rs. 75,190 under Land Revenue, piopo^ed 
by Mr. B. G. Khapardc was put to the vote and earned by 39 votes against 
22, Swarajists belonging to the three groups solidly voting for Mr. 
Kbaparde's amendment. 

On the 13TH MARCH the Hon. Mr. B, P. Standen, Finance Member^ 
moved that the demand under the bead Land Revenue as reduced by 
the Council at yesterday's meeting be assented to and the motion was 
carried by 30 votes to 27. 

The Finance Member then announced that at the conclusion of yester- 
day's proceedings the Governor invited Dr, Moonjee and Mr. Raghavendia, 
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Rao to see him and discuss with him the existing situation. His Excellency 
also asked the Hon. Mr. Tambe to be present. In course of the conversations 
it became clear that Dr. Moonje and his section were opposed to the forma- 
of any Ministry ; whilst Mr. Rao and his section did not desire to form one 
without the support of Dr. Moonje and his section. In order to get at the 
sense of the Council with regard to having a Ministry at all it was agreed that 
as soon as the Land Revenue demand had been disposed of the President 
should be asked to take the vote for the Ministers' salaries, if the Council 
decided that Ministers should be appointed, His Excellency undertook to 
endeavour to form a Ministry from any party or group of parties able to 
concede a majority in the Council. 

Several members requested an adjournment till 3 p.m. and the President 
granted their request. 

Ministers^ Salaries Refused 

Amidst lively scenes and acute tension prevailing throughout, the 
Council reassembled at exactly 3 p.m. to discuss once lor all the much vexed 
question regarding the Ministers' salaries which were fixed on behalf of the 
Government at Ra. 3,000 per month each, plus travelling allowance amount- 
ing to Rs. 3,000 annually. 

Mr. Sita Charan DUBE Liberal, raised a point of order that Ministers* 
salaries should be in accordance with rules and standing orders which provide 
that those salaries should be equal to those which were paid to the Executive 
Councillors ot the Provincial Satraps On behalf of the Government the 
Hon'ble Mr. B. P. Standen, Finance Member, changed his original motion 
and put the Ministers' salary at Rs. 4,000 per month each. 

Mr. K. P. VAIDYA, Swarajist, who had moved last year the 
motion fixing the Ministers* salaries at Rs. 2 annually, moved the same 
motion reducing Ministers' salaries to Hs 2. The mover in the course of 
his speech said: — 

“ As there has been no change in the political situation during the last 
year, since the time the Budget was thrown out, and particularly as the 
Muddiman Committee’s Report is not only disappointing and unsatisfactory, 
but in some respects positively retrograde. 1 see no reason why we should 
vote for the salari s of Ministeis." The mover then moved his amendment 
formally. 

Mr. Salpekar from Chindwara and Mr. G. S. Gupta, both Swarajists, 
supported Mr. Vaidya's amendment with stirring speeches making out a 
Strong case against the dyarchical form of Government, whose death-knell 
was already wrung la')t year, and whose funeral was solemny performed 
recently by the publication of the Reforms Enquiry Committee’s Report. 

The Hon. Sir Moropant JOSHI in a vehement speech stated that the 
placing of the motion ot Ministers’ salaries for the consideration of this House 
on that day was with a view to ascertain the sense of the House, whether 
the House was in a mood to carry on the administration of the Transferred 
subjects. The Horae Member thought that the Swarajists were too much 
eager to press questions and also several resolutions before the dyarchical 
forna of Government which they wanted to put an end to. Sir Joshi said that 
Swarajists who wished to kill Dyarchy should not have fought out their 
battles on the floor of this legislature. The fact that there are clear cut 
divisions in the Swarajists conclusively proved that there was now a real 
change of front, so far as the Swarajya Party's policy was concerned. 

The Home Member then attempted to bring home to the House the evil 
effects due to the absence of any Ministers last year and concluded his 
speech with an appeal to realise those effects and duly weigh them and 
adjust themselves to the changing circumstances and varying environment. 
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Dr. KHARE another Swarajist, in rising to support Mr. Vaidya's 
motion said ; ** It is a known fact all over India that our party, the Swaraj ya 
Party, came to this House with a fixed political purpose. They did not com© 
here to work the Reforms but to wreck them. This is known all the world 
over. Well, they succeeded in the Central Provinces as well as in Bengal to 
some extent. The result was that Dyarchy was killed or, if not actually killed 
it was almost in a state of suspended animation (laughter). Seeing this fact, 
the bureaucracy m their wise mind thought that unless they revived it it was 
of no use. Therefore, to revive it from that corpse-like condition or that 
of suspended animation, they appointed a committee of Doctors, commonly 
known as the Muddiman Committee. The Doctors themselves differed and 
presented their separate reports, the Majority and the Minority Reports, 
and the result is that the patient is suficring. Now, Sir. before the Muddi- 
man Committee every body of importance or consequence who gave any 
evidence has clearly and emphatically condemned the systt m of Dyarchical 
Government. The Minority Report favours Provincial Autonomy with some 
reservations and the Majority Report is not only unsatisfactory, but it is 
retrograde and I think it is a great camouflage. 

“ Now, Sir, is it open to any member of our parly to consent or to be a 
willing party in this bureaucratic attempt to revive Dyarchy ? Only re- 
cently, only tO‘day, what has Mr. Sastry said about the Muddiman Report. 
He says that, even they, the Mahomedans and the Moderates, have got no 
Case for confidence in the Government. Every Parly in the country, the 
Non-Brahmins, the Swarajists, Liberals and Independents, they all condemn 
it. Nobody wants it. 1 cannot realise the position in which anybody says 
we do not want Dyarchy and votes for the salaries of the Ministers. 
It is simply inconsistent. Some allegations have been made of defections 
from our party. Ihere may have been or there may not have been 
defections from our party. Propaganda work was done in Berar. Perhaps 
I do not know, my Berar friends may have been victimized by it, but I 
warn my Iriends here not to be victimized by such ].>ropaganda made here in 
this House. We certainly did not come here to n ap the benefits of the 
Reform. We came here^ with a clear political mission. Well, Sir, this 
question of Ministers' salary is placed betore us in this budget in the shape 
of a bucket of water. This bucket of water is placed before the horse 
and I leave it to the good seUvse of the horse with the full confidence that 
he knows whether to drink the water or to kick the groom/* 

Mr. B. G, KHAPARDE next addressed the House and all eyes turned 
towaids the speaker with curiosity. Mr. Khaparde emphatically contradicted 
the statement that the Hon*ble Sir Moropant Joshi's propagandist tour 
in Berar had changed the angle of vision of Berar Swarajists, but on 
the other hand the Home Member's tour had only brought about additional 
strength and sodidarity in the Swaraj ya Paity. Mr. Khaparde tiiought 
that Dyarchy in ail its tempting colours stood condemned to-day as ever 
before. As regards the way in which hjs friends from Berar would vote 
on the present motion lor reduction, the speaker ver)' guardedly suggested 
that his colleagues would keep their minds perfectly open. 

The Hon. Mr. SlANDEN replying to the debate said that it was the 
wish of His Excellency the Governor which he was authorised to communi- 
cate that, in case reasonable salaries were voted. His Excellency would 
undertake to form the Ministry from amongst those who His Exctllency 
thought would Command the confidence of the House. 

The Hon. President then put the motion to vote and declared it carried. 
Dr. Kbare claimed a division which was granted. The motion was carried 
by 37 votes against 28 amidst great jubillation among the Swarajists. 
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On the 14TH MA^RCH, after interpellations were over, Dr. Moonje 
moved the adjournment of the House to discuss the Reforms Enquiry 
Committee report, and as the House granted leave, the President announced 
that the motion would be taken up at 4 o'clock, if His Excellency the 
Governor permitted it. 

The Council then proceeded with voting of demands* Demands under 
the heads ‘Stamp and Forest' both reserved, “ Registration," transferred, 
“ Irrigation works " reserved, were voted without any division, 

Mr. Khaparde moved a reduction of rupees five hundred under “ Tra- 
velling allowances." He said that he moved this reduction as a vote of 
censure on the Government carrying on propaganda against the Swarajists, 

Dr, Moonje and Mr, Raghavendra Rao supported Mr. Khaparde's 
amendment, and explained that they must insist on reduction, as they 
objected to paid servants of the Crown carrying on propaganda again t the 
constitutionally constituted predominant party in the L( gislature. It was 
not on any personal ground against the Hon'ble Sir M. V. Joshi, that they 
did so, but they wished to stop this bad system, which contributed to 
indiscipline among Gove rnment servants. 

The motion for reduction was put to vote, and declared carried by 
36 to 23 votes. 

Mr. G. M. Kale next proposed a reduction of Rs. 4,600 under 
“ Civil Secretariat," “ special pay of Under-Secretaries," The motion was 
put to vote and declared lost, seven to twenty-four votes. 

There was another motion to reduce by Rs. i6,60o. the demand 
under the head “ Commissioners " relating to Commissioners’ establishments. 
In spite of Government opposition the motion was carried without division. 

Muddiman Report Condemned. 

The Council re-assembling after lunch at 4 p. m., Doctor MOONJE, 
moved his motion for the adjournment to consider the Muddiman Enquiry 
Committee’s Report. He said : — 

The publication of this monumental document is bound to affect the 
vital interests of the people of India. This report is absolutely disappoint- 
ing, most inadequate and in some important respects definitely retrograde. 
If looked purely from the constitutional point of view, the soul of the Reform 
Act consisted in two important halves, one concerning the Governor's 
powers, and the other regarding the powers of Ministers. So far as 1 have 
been able to go through this report I may at once say that the very soul of 
the Government of India Act's constitutional position has been set at naught 
and the Governor has been still retained in all the true colours of a Bureau- 
cratic hard master. The powers of the Ministers, according to the report, 
have been vitally curtailed. The expressions used in the report regarding 
the Minister’s relations with the interests and classes are too vague and wide 
and will cover almost everything we can dream of. 

“ On general review the report is almost an attempt to see the interests 
of the Services safe-guarded. An example of the fine discipline which our 
rulers aim at will be found in the way in which mere secretaries working 
under the Ministers should catch the ears of the Provincial Satraps behind 
the back of the Ministers, their real masters. It is the privilege of the 
people to choose their own Ministers and to do away with this most 
important right is to kill the very soul of the Reform Act. The committee 
has miserably failed to provide any remedy regarding the responsibility of 
Ministers. Hence it was that we Swarajists in the C. P, have deemed it 
our solemn duty to exercise our rights m voting our own salary to the 
Ministers with a view to compel the Government to satisfy our legitimate 
demands and aspirations. When the real atmosphere of co-operation was 
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created then alone we would take care to maintain the dignity of Ministers 
by voting a reasonable salary. Until then we will certainly vote only 
rupees two and not a pie more." 

After this stirring speech Mr. Joshi, Mr. Chhedilal. Mr. Sitacharam 
Dube, Mr, S. M. Chitnavis, ex-Ministcr to the C. P. Government and 
Doctor Khare delivered splendid speeches in condemning in no mistaken 
terms the most retrogradt? report of the Enquiry Committee. The speech 
of Mr. S. M. Chitnavis was much appreciated, especially when he condemned 
Dyarchy in the clearest possible terms. 

After an hour's discussion the Honourable Mr. B. P Standen, on behalf 
of the Government, stated that the attitude of ofi&cials will be absolutely 
neutral and that they will not take any active part in the debate and will 
simply watch with interest the trend of the debate that was going on and 
wmiild be prepared to give their view when called upon to do so by the 
highest authorities who were alone responsible tor appointing this Committee 
of Enquiry. 

After few more speeches the motion was put to vote and carried un- 
animously. 

01 Narshin glp!u r Mal-administration, 

On the i 8 th MARCH the Council met in the Council chamber at 12 
noon, the Hon'ble Mr, S, B, Tambe presiding. The visitors* galleries were 
rather crowded in view of several non-officiai resolutions, including one 
regarding the long-standing rule of allegtxl terrorism of Mr. Bourne, 
Deputy Commissioner, Narasinghpur. Mr. Ravishankar SHUKLA Sawarajist 
m mber from Raipur, in place of Mr. Chandra Gopal Mishra w^ho was absent 
moved the following resolution : 

" This Council recommends to the Governor in Council that as Mr, 
Bourne's administration of Nara'-ingpur Distict hafi been unsatisfactory, 
he should no longer be kept in charge ot the executive administration of 
the district". 

While moving this important resolution Mr. Shukla referred to several 
constitutional attempts made by the people of Narasingpur to expose in 
glaring colours the innumerable acts of high-handedness, terrorism and 
virulent campaign against the Congress and Swaraj party movements 
launched upon by Mr. Bourne and his minions. Mr, Shukla narrated to the 
House vividly the difierent mischievous and mo?l questionable methods 
resorted to by Mr. Bourne to launch upon an open campaign against the 
non-co-operation movement. Mr. Sbukia proved with the help of figures and 
facts and also documentary evidence how Mr. Bourne published a paper 
" Narasinha " to fight out Swarajists at the time of the last Council elec- 
tions, He also published the most poisonous anonymous articles all directed 
against the Congress and the Swaraj ya Party activities. The recent darbars 
held at Gadarawada and other places in his jurisdiction in which Mr. Bourne 
moved from place to place like a great Moghul autocrat on backs of lordly 
elephants, the huge subscriptions collected and wasted in parties and 
dancing concerts, the incentives given to terrorising and looting of the 
people, constant persecution of leading non-co-operators including those 
like Mr. Maneklal Kocheri, pleaders and others, all these things, the 
speaker stated, had made Mr. Bourne’s administration the blackest spot 
in the whole of British India and the sooner this mal-administration was 
put a stop to the better it would be for people of Narasingpur who were 
simply ground down under the iron hands of Mr, Bourne. 

Mr. G. S. GUPTA in supporting the resolution stated that it was 
the supreme prerogative of this Council to bring to light several acts 
of zooloom by Mr. Bourne and urge the Government to remove such an 
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autocratic agent of His Majesty the King Emperor, from the Executive 
Administration of a district where the iron hand was hanging heavily over 
the helpless people, 

Mr. DAULATSINGH, Member from Narasingpur and against whom Mr. 
Bourne had carried a persistent campaign of vilification, and despite which he 
was returned at the head of poll during tbeCouncil election, narrated concreie 
instances showing beyond the shadow of doubt, several acts oi high-handed- 
ness of Mr. Bourne. 

The Honorable Sir Moropant JOSH I, Home Member, defended 
Mr. Bourne's district administration and his regime as a settlement officer 
with a very passionate speech. In the course of his speech the Home 
Member admitted the authenticity of Mr. Bourne's vanity, which 
was not quite sufficient justification ior Mr. Bourne's severe impeachment 
at the hand of the House and appealed to them to discuss the resolu- 
tion on its merits, and not prompted with any hostile attitude. Sir 
Moropant Joshi was heckled with several questions from Swarajists member 
during his speech, 

Mr, KHAPARDE made a very spirited speech in supporting Mr. Shukla's 
resolution. In the course of his speech he proved to the hiit how public 
opinion, expressed in most unambiguous terms on vital questions like 
Rowlatt Act and other black measures, was actually flouted by the 
Government, who supposed themselves to be the so-called custodians 
of Law and Order, and how long-standing were the grievances regarding 
several acts of terrorism ol Mr. Bourne, which the Government had utterly 
faded to remove. Mr, Khaparde pertinently asked ‘ Could not all C. I.D's. 
paraphernalia or other agents of the Government give even an inkling 
into the whole melodrama of which Mr. Bourne had so long acted as the 
chief moving hero ? He urged the Home Member to defend Mr. Bourne not 
as an advocate of Law, but as a member of the Government. 

Doctor KHAKE, while supporting the resolution thought that all 
Government officials and especially District Officers like Mr. Bourne should 
be above suspicion. The fact that the Government still persists in 
retaining Mr. Bourne as Deputy Commissioner was simply to spite the 
people's wishes and if Mr. Bourne had been an Indian he would have seen 
bis worst days long ago. 

Mr, Raghavendra RAO made a very vehement speech in the course of 
which he proved with concrete instances how Mr, Bourne observed in its 
very breach the well-understood maxims of morality and good Government. 
Mr. Bourne as Sub-Divisional Officer at Khamgaon even went to the 
length of insulting a leading member of the Nagpur Bar, Mr. M. V. 
Abhyankar, M. L. A., (Swarajist) and bad to apologise to him subsequently, 
Mr. Rao then tracea Mr. Bourne's administrative history, and showed how 
Mr. Bourne'N administiation of Narshingpur has actually brought the Biitij>h 
administration and also the Civil Service throughout India into lidicuic. Mr. 
Rao regretted that Sir Frank Sly, ex Satrap 01 the Province should have 
tailed to tackle with the Narsinghpur question with adequate tact. H. E. 
Sir Montague Builer had sought the co-operation of this House in his address 
to the Council and if His Excellency was really sincere and honest m his 
moves for co-operauon, this question of Narsinghpur administration was 
simply a touchstone and the speaker would watch with keen interests 10 
what His Excellency would do in the matter. When it is the policy ut the 
Government to send honourable Indians to jail on a mere suspic on, sucii as 
the Chief Executive Officer of the Calcutta Corporation, it was ol no use to 
place any judicial evidence before the Government who would never be 
prepr.ted tu be convinced, if Sir Montagu Butler was ready wanting to do 
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justice and nothing but justice to the people of Narainghpur, he should 
immediately remove Mr. Bourne from Narsinghpur administration. 

Doctor MOONJEE, in the course of his speech, called in question the very 
propriety ot retaining Mr. Bourne as the nead of the Narsinghpur District 
after such well based calumnies against his administration, which was 
carried more by zeal than by discretion. Doctor Moonjee asked why was 
there not a complaint against any other Deputy Commissioner (xcept Mr. 
Bourne. He fervently appealed to all his Swarajist and other friends to 
vote over the resolution purely from the merits of the case and put a 
straight question to the Government members on the opposite benches if 
they could agree to institute a Committee of Enquiry to go into Mr. Bourne’s 
administration. If they were unable to accept this suggestion on behalf of 
his party he would at least expect to get a straight answer to his another 
straight question as to wheihcr the Government would transfer Mr. Bourne 
to Nagpur or tu Bilaspur where his friend, Mr. Raghavendra Rao, would 
take proper care of him. Dr. Moonjee wanted an answer from the Govern- 
meat then and there and after requesting his friends not to speak on the 
resolution before getting some dehnite answer to his questions put, he 
demanded the closure of the debate. 

The Hon'ble Sir M. V. Joshi, Home Member, stated that the questions 
put by Dr. Moonjee could not be answered unless and until the Governor- 
in-Council considered the whole question and as such he w^as not prepared to 
meet with the wishes of Dr. Moonjee. 

Doctor Moonjee asked if the Horae Member would agree to postpone 
taking of the votes on the resolution till to-morrow during which interval 
the Governor-in-Councit may consider this question. 

The Hon’ble Sir Joshi expressed his inability to do so and wanted to 
dispose of the question at once. 

When these reasonable suggestions were not at all paid any heed to, the 
original resolution was put to vote and was declared carried by 37 votes 
against 14, even the nominated members having solidly voted m favour of 
the resolution and thus effecting a most crushing defeat on the Government. 

Other Resolutions. 

Mr. Y. M. Kale moved his resolution recommending that instruc- 
tions be Issued to all the Deputy Commissioners that they should take active 
steps to encourage the establishment of Village Panchayata under Act V. of 
1920 and should render all help to non-ofiicials working in this direction. 
After some discussion the resolution was carried without any division. 

Thakur Chedilal moved the third resolution recommending to 
H. E. the Governor-in-Council to appoint a Committee to enquire into the 
allegations of maladministration and report within thirty days and narrated 
in a fine speech what peculiar circumstances have driven the mover to urge 
this resolution for consideration of the House. After Thakur ChedilaTs most 
comphernsive speech, the Council was adjourned at b-io till next day. 

On the 19TH MARCH the Council meeting Thakur CbandUai 
moved a resolution for the appointment of a committee to enquire into the 
allegations of maladministration in the district of Bilaspur and quoted 
several instances of alleged maladministration. Mr. E. Raghavendra Rao 
supported the resolution and quoted also several such instances, 

Mr. E. E, Nelson. Chief Secretary, said that the Government entirely 
dissociated itself from any vote of censure that may be involved in the 
administration of the present Deputy Commissioner who is an Indian with 
an unblemished record of 30 years' service. Government refused to throw 
its servants to the wolves on the slightest sign of popular clamour. 
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The Home Member and the Hon'ble Mr. Standen said that no case has 
been made out for the appointment of a committee. After some more 
speeches, the Hon’ble Sir M. B, Joshi gave an assurance that the local 
Government was anxious to get information and may make enquiries and it 
was their bounden duty to do so and he hoped that in view of his assurance 
the mover would withdraw hia resolution. 

Thakur Chandilal then withdrew his resolution. 

The Council then discussed other non-official resolutions. A resolution 
was passed asking the Government to constitute the Araraoti Camp 
Municipality into an elective body. There was a discussion on resolutions 
relating to revision of settlements in Malkapur and Khamgaon taluks 
in Berar. 

Students' Shooting Clubs 

On the 20TH MARCH, Dr. Moonjee moved las resolution recommending 
thr composition of a non-official committee of elected members of the Council 
to frame proposals for facilitating the establishment of shooting clubs, 
particularly in connection with High Schools and Colleges, fn the course 
of his speech Doctor Moonjee said that young men of India must be 
prepared to shoulfler up the responsibility of National defence. The 
speaker accused the Government of racial bi is when he offered to pro- 
vide for fifty thousand recruits at the time of the last European warfare. 

Mr. Dharraadhikari while supporting the resolution thought that 
without national defence self-rule would be a myth and there was a fine 
material in India to constitute national army. Mr. G. R. Joshi also sup- 
ported the resolution with a good speech. 

Mr. S. .M. Cliitnavis, cx-Minister to the C. P. Government strongly 
supported the r. solution making out a strong case in favour of giving 
immediate effect to the recommendations contained m Doctor Moonjee's 
resolution, Mr. Cliitnavis tliought that public life in the country ought to 
be a mirror of the education, but that mirror at times did not refl ct the 
highest ideal. A civic sense of responsibility must be also engendered among 
young men along with the formation of character, which was very much 
neglecied- 

The Hon’ble Sir M. V. Joshi while opposing Doctor Moonjee's resolu- 
tion requested the miWer not to press ms resolution till the next session of 
the Council which the Horae Member said would meet in July next and by 
which time the local Government will be in a better position to chalk out 
its definite policy in accordance w>tb instructions from the Government of 
India which were anxiously awaited. 

The resolution was then put to vote and carried without division. 

Mr. Thakur's resolution asking the Government to compulsorily 
establish municipalities in tahsil towns and towns having more than five 
thousand population was acceeded to on behalf of the Government by Mr, 
Mathais, Finance Secretary, 

After one more resolution was carried without division the Hon. Pre- 
sident prorogued the Council in accordance with instructions received from 
H. E. the Governor. 
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Govcnor’s Certification 

Sir Montagu Butler, Governor of the Central Provinces, restored 
a number of demands which were rejected by the Central Provinces 
Legislative Council. 

In the March session of 1925 demands totalling Es. 5,23,97,363 
were presented to the Legislative Council. Those demands were met sub- 
ject to reductions amounting in all to Es. 12,02,633. Some of these 
reductions related to particular items considered in themselves un- 
necessary. Others were made, not so much with a view to effecting 
economies, as to indicate to the Government that the Council desired 
change of policy. In many legislative bodies it has been found con- 
venient, when reductions of the latter kind are made, to reduce only 
R. token sum and not the whole grant, and it would have saved His 
Excellency the Governor from having to exercise his powers under 
Section 72'D of the Government of India Act if that procedure had 
been followed by his Legislative Council. As it is, he has boon obliged 
to certify certain items in order to keep going the machinery of the 
administration. In such cases, however, out of deference to the views 
of the Legislative Council he has certified the demands, less a token 
sum so as to leave on record the fact that his Government has taken 
note of the opinion given, and as an assurance that the matter will 
be looked into further. 
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Lord Olivier’s Articles on India 

The following are the four articles referred to before which Lord 
Olivier contributed to the columns of the Statesman. 

No. I. 

Labour’s Policy 

1 am asked to communicate to ^The Statesman' my views on certain points 
just now of particular interest in Indian public allairs. 

First, what has been the attitude of the late Labour Government towards 
the constitutional difficulties ? 

Yery clear declarations as to that attitude were made by Mr. MacDonald, 
Mr. Ricluii'ds and myself on public oc/*.asions. If, however, the c;haracter of 
our policy has been obscured for public opinion in India to anything approach- 
ing the degree in which it has been travestied and misrepresented in some 
leading newspapers in tliis country, it is no wonder that a clear under- 
standing should be still to seek. The line which has been consistently 
taken by the Conservative Press for the purpose of discrediting the Swara- 
jist Party, discouraging the advocAtos of the democratization of Indian Goveim- 
ment, and incidentally disparaging Labour (ioverninent, is no doubt accountable 
for what the Statesman has described as the “solemn nonsense’’ talked by Mr. 
Baldwin in the speech in which he opened his election campaign, imputing 
responsibility to Labour policy for recent outbreaks of religious faction fighting 
between Hindus and Mohammedans. 

labour’s Am. 

1 feel quite sure that if Mr. Baldwin had been cross-examined as to what 
he meant by the “nerveless and vacillating policy” of the Labour Government 
in regard to India, lie cjould have given no explanation, having any relevance 
to the facts, of Avhat the vacMlations of that policy, pursued in absolute harmony 
with the Viceroy, had actually been. That phrase was doubtless culled bodily 
from one of liis own Party journals by those who gave him the notes for his 
speech. One special correspondent of one of those journals. I remember, 
attributed with similiar sapience the Akali campaign in the Punjab to my 
repetition of an obvious politic,al truism as to the anti-dernocratic character of 
communal representative institutions, (f vsoe that Sir M. Hailey has just been 
expressing the same pernicious doctrine). 

My late ministerial colleagues and 1 myself have consistently sought to 
assist in the development in India of democratic sGlf-govorniiig politie^i-l institu- 
tioiivS, building on the foundations and with the scjaftbldiiig of the Montagu- 
ChelmwSford reforms ; to work with the Government of India towards the pur- 
pose of which all politically-minded Indian reformers, whether they mil them- 
selves Swarajists, Independents or Moderates, appear to us unanimous in aiming; 
that is to say, the establishment of a self-governing Indian Dominion within 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

I say “))olitically-minded,” because, whether wisely or mistakenly, those 
who have desired to advance this development have worked on lines nroscribed 
by the belief that for largo and complex States, and such as those which must 
compose any future federation of India, the elective Parliamentary political 
form is the best practicable working machinery. ^ AYe do not believe that an 
Indian Dominion can be governed by the British Parliament, or by a Secretary 
of State for India in Council, or by a steel frame of selected British super- 
men eternally guaranteed against being controlled by Indian Ministers, Indian 
Heads of departments, or ^ndian Legislatures, or by a Fascism representing a 
limited learned or intellectual or military or propertied class, or by the dis- 
solution of oenfralized institutions ^ and the adoption of a scheme of society in 
which Government is not organised into any higher complex than the village 
community* We ascribe no divinity or spiritual unction to the elective Parlia- 
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mentaiy form with a wide framJiise, but we liuow of no better organ of 
political liberty. 

SWARAJIST MANIFESTO. 

When we came into office we found that tlie strongest organized Indian 
political party aiming at this common end had refused, and was refusing, to 
have any dealings with the scheme of tlie Montagu-Clielmsford constitution as 
a workable appar’atus. They liad, indeed, m()v<Ml fi'om non-co-operative Council- 
abstention to obslnudionist Couiuh-entry. TJie Swarajist manifesto for last 
autumn’s election campaign went, liowever, iniicli further than this, and in our 
opinion quite unjustly, if not without some elements of oncuso, assorted that 
the wht)lo scheme of tlie Moiitagu-Chelmsfoid reforms was a dishonest sham, 
designed to maintain the economic exi)loitation of India by Britain, and to 
keep the Indian nation in subservienc>^ to Britisli control. Ilow could anyone 
who knew anything of xMr. Montagu or Lord Chelmsford pj'tdcnd to believe 
such a representation ? That manifesto was, in my opinion, not only inept in 
its programme of political tactics, but, in the c.hara(.‘ter of its promises, an untrue, 
misleading and poisoncuis document. Not more untrue, misleading and mis- 
chievous, no doubt, than are the political manifestoes of pm'ty politicians (*on- 
stantly in idl countiies, and not least in Hrilaui, bul. if it were to be judged as 
an expression of the beliefs of serious ndiided iUjd rational leading Indian 
politicians, discreditalilc to tlieir temper, their intelligence and their i)olitical saga- 
city. There was, as I luive said, sume excuses for it. The irritation which 
prompted it was, in a great degree, explicable and natural, but it was not a 
maniresto whicli some of the highly inti^lligenl men who endorsed it coultl 
possibly have believed to have been a sound inescjitation of political fact : 
any more than intelligent Conservative stab'siucn in the recent British general 
election could possibly have believed a gocKl dv/al of tlieir Party panipble- 
teering, 

MONTJ-'ORD (.n >XST I TUTTON . 

Whatever opinion, however, the Labour Oovoj’nmoDt might liave of the 
Swarajist manifesto, the fact remains tliat liie Swarajists, and not only the 
Swarajists but practic'ally most of the independents or Moderate.^, impugned llie 
suitability, oven as a transitional form, of t]ic“.\fo]itf(a(r‘ Constitution ; ana anyone 
wlio had, as I had, the oprKirtunity of talking to liberal-minded and friendly 
critics, disposed to maivc the best of that Constitution, (‘Ould hardly fail to 
recognise that there arc essential difficulties in its pnictical working, and that 
it has worked with leiist friction where its formal provisions have been least 
rigidly adhered to. 

We could not, meiely on the faith of its gtmeral repudiation by the Swara- 
jists or others who had repmlialed d f’*om the first imJ had never given it any 
trial, agree that it needed revision ; but if then' were indeed inherent impracti- 
cabilities in it, it Would plainly be redicuioiis, out of mere obstinacy and to 
assert the inflexible will of Britain, to try to drive tiui Iridimi State in a galling 
harness by the refusing to modify those deh'ds. We therefore took the logical 
and obvious lino. We said : This scheme of Government, devised after exhaus- 
tive consideration by^ well-wishers of Indian self-government, holds (he field. 
It has, beyond question, merits as (‘ompared with what preceded it, and a good 
deal of good w'ork has been and is being done by responsible ministers under 
it. It is, in fact, the only machinery at this moment available for carrying on 
the Government of India. 

REVISION OF THE ACT. 

Political constitutions exist for the purpose of eanwing on government ; it 
is not physically possible, even if you yourselves are prepared to recommend 
it, fwhieli you are^ not), suddenly and immediately to substitute a completely 
democratic confetitution suitable to a self-governing Dominion. The Act of 
1919 provides for modifications of its own arrangements, without repeal or 
amendment of the Act itself. I^et us ascertain definitely in wdiat respects it is 
that the Act is working badly or cannot be worked well and whether, in these 
respects, the machineiy or the mode of handling it can be improved within 
the powers provided for that very puipose. If and when such examination 
produces conviction that the provisions of the Act itself are nnstd table for 
carrying on tlie operations of Government satisfactorily to those who have, as 
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responsible Ministers or as elected Council members, to work them, and to 
those for whose benefit and convenience they are to be worked, then the 
question whether any revision of the Act should be taken into consideration will 
present itself as an entirely open and unprejudiced one. For the moment, 
there is no substantial prima fame presumption with which to approacli Parlia- 
ment for authority to revise its decisions of 1919, 

Meanwhile, in any case in which, as in the Legislative Assembly, in the 
Oovorninent of Bengal, and in the Govonimont of the Central Provinces, 
a Council conducts its business in such a manner as to disable the proper func- 
tioning of Goveruincnt in the interests of those whom its functions primarily 
affect, the Act itself will operate automatically as was intended, to enable those 
public services to be (‘.arned on. The Oovernmciit of India and the Provincial 
Governments, finding tliemst>lves by historic^ai process actually clothed with public 
duties in regard to the welfare of the community, are not exonerated from 
discharging those duties by the fact that a political r^arty, elected by a very 
small minority of the persons affected by good or bad administration of public 
services, desire to use the machinery of the Constitution ])roviding for those 
services as a means of putting pressure upon the Government to effect con- 
stitutional change. 

MIXUSTERS’ SALARIES. 

The Legislative Council of the Central Provinces, and later, though not 
at first, the Legislative Council of Bengal, took a perfectly legitimate and 
constitutional mode of protesting against the form of the. Constitution in refus- 
ing to vote salaries for llie Ministers whose responsible apT)ointment that 
Constitution ^ provides for. 1 do n t think that they acted either cleverly as 
]K)Jitical tacticians, or reasonablv or public-spiritodly as Legislative Councillors, 
in thi’owing out tlie votes for Ways and Meiins for the Henlth and Education 
Soiwicos in Bengal. Mr. C. K. Das and his followers indeed acquirexl ,tlie 
greater inteiligericje, when the matter was brought up again for consideration, 
to redress tliis blunder, and themselves to take the responsibility of providing 
for those desirable public services, which, in the absence of their authority, 
the Provincial Governors could and would have carried on in so far, but m 
so far only, as the provisions of the Government of India Act gave them the 
power so to do. ]Many of my party colleagues, like myself, always thought 
Mr. Gandhi’s policy and its modified outgrowth in the Swarajist programme a 
deplorable mistake ; and it has certainly proved so from the point of view of 
constitutional progress. The Councils, notwithstanding their incomplete powers, 
offered tlie best possible field for promoting what useful work could be done, 
and protesting against and exposing really substantial grievances, administrative 
or constitutional. 

CONSISTENT roLicy. 

The political polic-y, on these premises, of the Labour Government, in con- 
cert with tlie Government of India, has been perfectly clear and underiating ; 
it has consistently proceeded on the basis of the established “Montford” 
Constitution which leaves to tlie Provincial Governors or the Governor-General 
as may be, the ultimate responsibility of declaring what public services it is 
necessary in the public inteiests to maintain and provide for. The Swarajists 
and tJie Progressive Parties generally desire, of course, to supersede that 
system, and to vest the wliole responsibility in the Councils. Whether, and 
in what degree, any ad\ance cm be made, is a question for the future which 
had not become ripe for decision during the tenure of office of the Labour 
Party, because wo had not got before us anj" reliable materials for forming a 
wima fark judgment in favour of modification of the existing constitution. 
ThCvSe materials should very sliortly be in the hands of the Government of 
India for report, and of Ijord Birkenhead for consideration* The Government 
of India, and not the Swarajist Party, are meanwhile responsible for carrying 
on the government of the country. That may come to be altered: the Swarajists 
desire to alter it, but until it is altered the Government cannot abdicate to 
clamour. It can only, and it is bound to, listen to reason. 

THE LEE REPORT. 

Many British Conseiwative politicians and journalists entertain and ventilate 
very remarkable notions as to the manner in which the Government of India 
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can or should he carried on. The moment that Lord Leo’s Commision on the 
Indian public services had reporiod, it was publicly assumed and asserted that 
it was v^ithin my power, and was my duty as Secretary of State, immediately 
to annoimce that His Majesty’s Government a(Joepted the Report in its entirety 
and to give directions that its provisions should forthwith bo given effei‘'/t 
to. Up to the end of my tenure of office, J was repeatedly attacked and reviled 
for not having taken this course, both by public men who ought to have known 
better, and by jounuilists who might perhaps not have beem expected to know 
bettor—or, if they did, to say anything different. The SecTetary^ of State had 
not the powei’ to bring the Lee Coniinission Report into operation forthwith. 
All its most important recommendations required the passing of rules with 
the approval of Parliament. Some of them, if they are to be carried out, will 
lequire amendments of the Government of India Aid. My predecessor had 
agreed that the Legislative Assembly should ^ have an opportunity of criticizing 
and commenting on the Report before action was taken on it. No reasonable 
politician could fail to recognivse the necessity, the propriety, or at any rate 
the pracli('aJ advantages of following this course. The Viceroy followed it at 
the earliest practicable oppoidimity. The recommendations of the Report, as 
one might have supposed would bo obvious, could not possibly be assented 
to by the Soci’etary of State until the Governor-General in Council and the 
Provincial Governments had advised upon the recommendations made and the 
effects of Iheii’ application. All this was done with the utmost possible promp- 
titude on the part of the Government of India on its side, whilst in the India 
Officje the examination and inten^hange of views with India were carried on 
by a special committee under the (chairmanship of Sir William Vincent, and 
including other Members of Counrhl and the leading permanent officials quali- 
fied to deal with the subject. The official advice of the Government of India 
on those points which had to be discussed and which could be dealt with 
without more prolonged consideration, reached the Secretary of Stale at just 
about the date of tlie dissolution of Parliament. Save on ccilain minor pointi?, 
the recommendations of tlie Commission were agreed to in these discussionB, 
and Lord Birkenhead, I see, has announced that he and his colleagues pinposo 
to give effect substantially to them. 


No. II. 

The Reforms Scheme 

Another very surprising example of the sort of assumptions whi(jh are made 
in England with regard to the powers of the Secretaiy of State was the insis- 
tent suggestion made by Lord Peel in the House of Lords in the lastdel3ate 
on Indian affaiivs, that' Ris Majesty’s Governmimt ought to take iiroceedings 
against ^Ir. C. R. Das on account of s( me statement, made by him and repeated 
in the J^onvard newspaper in connexion witli the “Serajganj Resolution.’] I had 
twice to point out to Lord Peel that tlm question whether anyone in India 
has infringed the criminal ]aw\ and, if so, wdiat action (if any) should bo taken 
against him, w^as a question for the Government of India (I might have said, 
the Government of Bengal), and not for me. 

“Simla,” again, was represented by the same ingenious press coiTespondent, 
who had so remarkably diagnosed the cause of the Akali Jathas, as having been 
relieved by and seen politicjal significance in the fact that Lord Chelmsford, 
and not tlie SecretaiT of State for India, replied for the Government at the 
end of that debate— “Simla” being doubtless supposed by him to bo as ignorant 
as himself of the fact that no peer can speak twice on a motion except its 
mover. (See Register 1924 Vol. IT. p. 318) 

TRAJS'SmONAL FORM. 

1 am asked whether I think the Reform Scheme of 1919, “if worked out to 
its logical end, is a sufficient concession to the Swarajist” or if not that there 
should be any early remodelling of it The 1919 Constitution was never 
intended by its framers to be more than a transitional form, so that I do not 
feel Rime what is meant by its “logical end,” If the logical end of the dyarchi- 
cal constitution is that it should be worked as a dyarchy, and stereotyped in 
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the form in which a dyarchy can best bo worked, I should ceilainly hold that 
that was not sufBcient. 

As I have already observed, tlie dyarchy appears to have worked most 
successfully M^here it has been worked least logically in relation to its osten- 
sible form. Further, the dyarchy was not established with a view to the final 
stereotyping of its form, but as a scaffolding for building a wider, and 
ultimately complete, responsible maclune of democratic controL^ , As to 
hastening the remodelling of the s(!heme, 1 am a practical administrator, 
and I never indulge in tlie luxujy of advising that tilings should be done until 
J am prepared to show why and how they should be done. 

If I had remained in office, I should have expressed an opinion on both these 
subjects as soon as f had considered the Report of the Committee of Inquiry 
into the present constitution, which was set up to pT’ovido material for judgment. 

1 may have formed some judgment ; in fact : 1 have formed several pretty 
decided ones. 

Working of Dvarctiv. 

But I could not, during my term at the India Office, make myself responsible 
for expressing them before I was prepared to support them by sifted evidence, 
iind the opinion of the Government of India, for, on almost every aspect of the 
working of tlie dyarchy, ditTeronfies of opinion and testimony have been given 
to nie. This much 1 may say ; that in the great number of conversations 
wliicii I have bad with representative members of all classes of public men 
interested in tlieso questions, 1 have never heard one eulogy of, or expression of 
satisfaction with the dyarchy. 

So far as 1 have been a))lo to follow tlie evidence given before the Inquiry 
Committee, tlie eritic'isms and admissions of its defects which were volunteered 
to me have been fully (elaborated, and, I gather, pretty convini-ingly established 
in the pioce(‘(lings there. And I see a press forecast, which 1 hope may be 
well-inspired, that it is understood that all parties now recognize the expediency 
r)f some modifications, and see tlieir way to agreement as to proposals that can 
usefully be made. If this is so. it is possible that, with a Conservative Govern- 
ment in office, their supporters may be a iittlo less vociferous tlian they would 
have been undei' tlie late Government in their outcry that any kind of modi- 
fication would be a concession to fac*tion, and would be regarded as an exhibition 
of weakness on the part of the British Raj, discouraging both to the Moderate 
and to the Services. What appears to me to be at present chieily endangering 
t,))e credit of the British Raj in India is not so much doubt of its tinnnesB as 
despair of its intelligence. 

I am asked whether the demand for a Round Table Conference with the 
object of obtaining immediate Home Rule for India is the sort of claim that I 
should support. In the first statement that I made in the House of Lords on 
Indian affiurs, I quite clearly expressed my coE\'iction, wdiich I adhere to, and 
wdiich moreover 1 believe to be that of most Indian refonners, that no scheme 
for immediate Home Rule for India can possibly be imagined to be practicable. 
I use the word “immediate’^ in its natural vsense. 

Mr. Nelinfs motion carried in hist January's Assembly, recommended “that 
stops should be taken to have the Government of India Act revised with a view 
to establish full responsible self-government in India,” and the summoning^ of a 
Round Tabh^ Confororice to recommend “a scheme of constitution for India” to 
bo placed before a nowdy elected Indian Legislature for its approval,” and 
submitted to the Britisii Parliament “to be embodied in a statute,” Assuming 
that the wdiole of this process might have taken about tw^elve months, I should 
regard the lesult as a scheme of “immediate Home Rule” for India, and I 
should unhesitatingly say that no such programme is sanely practicable. And I 
agree with the Government of India, and with •what Lord Curzon said last 
February in tlie House of Lords as to the difficulty of expecting any satisfactory 
agreed proposals from any “Round Table” Conference constituted as was pro- 
posed. It may, however, quite reasonably be argued, as it is argued by 
Europeans for whose experienced judgment on Indian affairs I have the highest 
respect, that the time has already come for a further modification, at least in 
some provinces, of the Montagu-Chelmsford constitution. Where there is good 
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reason for finding this, it would be mischievous pedantry to insist that nothing 
should be done until J929 because of the provisions of the Act of 1919. 

The Labour Government repeaiedly expressed its desire to find means of 
getting English r>olitical intelligencjo into a (‘loser touch with Indian national 
aspirations. Very few peo])le in England, even among the handful who imy 
attention to Indian affairs, recognize the character, iar less appreciate the 
reasonableness (and for nien of s})iHt) tJie inevitability of the preliminary 
objection that is made by Indian Nationalists to the preamble of the Act of 
1910 and still more to the implication that is sometimes read into that 
))reamble--"that, if the Swarajists do not behave themselves, even that measure 
of democracy may bo withdrawn. 

LABOUn REStnajTlONS. 

On the other hand, resolutions of Laboui* Party Conferon(*es demanding the 
immediate grant of Home Rule to India mean very little (^xcopt sincere good 
will, and would be recognized by any one of their supporters to mean nothing 
tangible if he c'ould liave three months’ administrative contact with the, in- 
gredients of the prohlenr both in British India itself and as between British 
India and the Native-ruled States. I should like to see a (confrontation of half 
a dozen responsible Englishmen of Cabinet rank— say two from each politicjal 
party— with representatives of the various sections and interests of the Indian 
community, including, of course, the Nativi^ States, to deal open-mindedly with 
the whole situation and lift the consideration of it once and for ail out of the 
arena of Im])erialist Die-hardism, embittered intransig(^aiK*e, and of official 
traditionalism. 

Meanwhile, if this effort that is now being made by constitiPioual reformers 
in India to imiduce a draft scheme of constitution, acceptable alike to Swarajists, 
Mod(U\a(os, Moslems, and Mr. Gandhi’s hdiowers, succeeds in its aim, that c^an- 
not fail to be a most im]>oitant achievement, and may well mark the start of 
new developments, 

I’EOVINdAL ACTOXi^Mr. 

Do I think ‘‘pro\incial autonomy” would l)e a way out ? f am sorry to say 
that that phrase always strikes me as being, ;i.s “MesoT)otaffiia” was for tlie 
old lady, rather of tlie natui’e of a “blOvSsed word.” Indubitably, the progress 
of democratic institutions will elaborate provincial autonomy with regard to 
internal provincial affairs, and, wlierc certain subjects Imvci been devolved 
from the Central to tlie Provincial Government in some Provinces and not in 
others, it is finite safe and easy to say that this piogress may and will be 
completed. But when you come to close (juarters with the (luestion that is 
involved in this idea of increased provincial autonomy, you will find that 
devolution has, in fact, already gone so far (hat. in making any proposal for 
further devolution, you raise very dilficult and crucial questions indeed. Do 
you mean by provhicial autonomy that ev(my province shall Lave its own 
system of customs duties, its own army, and the (‘oastal provinces their own 
marine ? Do you desire tliat tlie railway system sliall be provincial?— and 
^0 on. ft cannot, ] fear, be said that the woids ‘'Provincial Autonomy” give 
the clue to the solution of the difficulties of tlic Indian Government 

TKACTirAL FRINaPLE. 

The only practical principle to follow is simply this ; That in all matters 
which directly coiu.*oni, either exclusively or (?hiet]y, the people of any, district 
or province, local self-government is the most healthy way of providing for 
public business ; but where the administrative policy of any province may 
affect other communities, that policy should be centrally administered on 
behalf of the whole federation, so as to produce, as far as possible equality of 
sa(_'rifice and eciuality of profit from the operations of Government. 

But perhaps “Provincial Autonomy” is to be understood to mean that the 
subjects “devolved” to the provincial Governments shall all be “transferred” 
and administered by Ministers responsible to the electorate. That is what all 
democratic politicians look forward to, and I among them. But I do not see 
how further advance can be embarked on until you have settled what exten- 
sions of the franchise you are prepared for, and whether or not you are going 
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still further to embarrass yourselves with communal francliises. The more you 
do so» the more dissatisfaction and friction will your constitution inevitably 
produce. 

I( is difficulties of this cliaracter that convince mo that the progressive 
adaptation of the present reformed constitution, and its loyal use as an engine 
of administration accoT'ding to its possihilities of good social servi(‘,e, and 
as a training-ground and S])here of ex])eiionce in what is in India an unfamiliar 
and nowhere an easy, art— that of Parliamenlary responsible government, with an 
uneducated and factious electorate -is the best practicable line to follow at 
present. 

No III. 

The Bengal Ordinance. 

I am asked, do I approve of the present policy of dealing with seditioniwSts ? 
I am glad that the <iuestion is put in these terms because I want to emphasize 
the need of precision of language. Ever sin<.‘e the Indian National Congress 
movement was liorn, tlio aspirations and propaganda of Indian Nationalists have 
at all stages been branded as “seditious.’' Mr. John Morlcy and Lord Minto in 
their time were deiioum^cd as pandering to sedition* 1 had thought that that 
(‘ondomnation of Lord Moiiey was by tliis time dead, but, in reiuling Colonel 
Buchan’s “Life? of Lord Minto,” 1 am reminded that many people are still 
disposed to gird at him for his belief in the possibilities of Indian 
Nationalism. 

As for Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford, the denunciation of them is still, 
es])ecially in Conservative circles in England, quite virulently active. There 
are still among ns men who iiass for authorities on Indian atlairs who would 
like to draw back from or “stillen” the “Montford” Constitution, and govern 
India by the “strong hand,” and who denounce the Reforms as having destroy- 
ed the public services of India. “Sedition” still figures as an offence under 
the Indian Criminal Code. It is a dangerously indefinite term for a Code. 
Since the lapsing of the Deferuio of India Act, a good deal of the powers of the 
Ooveimmeut of India to act rigorously against what they may regard as sedi- 
tion have lapsed : the principal special powder that the Government still 
possesses to deal with Avhal may properly he called sedition is that of Regulation 
111 of 1818. 

BmiAJ. OuDlNANl'E. 

I notice that in London newspapers, as in many Indian utieranc(?s, it was 
assumed, or rei)r('sented, that tlie Bengal Ordinance recently promulgated by the 
Governor-General was aimed at “sedition.” Mr. Baldvin and Lord^ Birkenhead 
have i)Oth been careful to correct this misrepresentation. The English Die-Hard 
Press persistently confounds the Ihmgal Se(?ret Miuxler Societies with the Swaraj- 
ist Party; and habitually refers to that party as “.seditious.” Public political 
agitation for a cliango of constitution and the re(?ruiting of votes with that aim 
is not aeflition ; nor is the hostile (criticism of unsatisfadory forms of government 
or of unwise government actions, sedition. A political ])arty may bp revolution- 
ary; secret terrorist organizations may also be revolutionary in their designs on 
the Constitution, luit it is a confusion of thought— a confusion frequently used 
for mischievous political purposes, both in India and in this countiy— to identify 
political revolution with anarchic terrorism. 

Crbunal Organisations. 

The Bengal (udminal oi'ganisations aim at interfering with the stability of the 
Goverament of India by means of the murder of Government officers. They wish 
to cripple the machineiT and to intimidate its administrators. This they aim at 
doing by assassination, by assault, by destruction, by the use of explosives, and 
by Bireatening and terrifying private citizens into assisting or acquiescing in 
tfieir proceedings. The immediate objec'.t of their operations is not the peaceful 
boy<^ott, not even the rendering inefTectual, by obstrm^tion, of the constitutional 
machine, but the actual killing and Imrting of individuals by physical violence. 

The Labour Government— Mr. MacDonald, I myself as Secretary of State and 
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my colleagues in the Cabinet—liave always taken this view. Acts of violence 
must be prevented. The ordinary mode of preventing them in civilized com- 
munities whose methods are based on British institutions, is by punishing those 
who commit them, after trial by jury in accordance with the Criminal Law. 
This is not always a completely effectual method, but in societies in which the 
ordinary citizens are pi*epared to do their civic duty by one another, and to 
co-operate in punishing violence against individuals, the provision of punish- 
ment under the Criminal Law is generally (considered to be a sufficient deter- 
rent. In Bengal, those methods of violent terrorism have been resorted to, and 
murders have been committed. The ordinary machinery for trying offimders 
and punishing them does not, for lo(;al reasons which are familiar to all readers 
of the Sfaiesman, a(‘t elYectiially for their repression. _ The Government of 
India, in the persons of the Governor-General in Council and the Governor 
of Bengal in Council, liberal-minded, just-minded and constitutionally-minded 
men, most jealous for public liberties and their cxmstitutional safeguards, and 
fully alivt^ to tlie dangers of entrusting the repression of ciime to police mad 
officials, have witnessed the occurrence of outrages and have had information 
satisfying them that furtlier such outrages were l)oiug i)lotted by persons whom 
the police had under observation. 

If an executive officer knows that a murder, au assault, or auy other form^ of 
outrage is intended to be committed and that preparations for it are being 
made, and that, owing to the intimidation of witnesses and jurymen by the 
fear of similar action, conviidioiis cannot be obtained, it is his absolute duty to 
prevent sudi outrage occurring, wh(‘tlier or not he thinks that if it were allow- 
ed to occur its perpetrators could be convicted and punished. It is the ele- 
mentary common-law duty and right of every cittzen, and not only of a 
policeman, to do tlie like, it is one of the curses of bureaucrat i(jally-ruled 
communities that this (.'ommon obligation is not recognized. It shows confusion 
of thought, if not insincerity, to cry out about the liberties of the subjefjt, and 
to accuse a Government of opposing political propaganda and organization 
because, when it has i*eliable information that outrages are being planned by 
certain individuals it does not hesitate to lay its limid upon those individuals 
and prevent the maturing of their intended crimes. 


SWARA.I AND TEIIRORISM. 

1 fully reciognize that the Swarajists have a gev^d deal of excuse in the lan- 
guage which has been used in anti-Swarahst circ^les, and, in the British 
Conseiyative press, for asserting that the Bengal Ordinance is aimed at the 
Swarajist Party, becaUKse the hostile critics of the Swarajist Party have per- 
sistently used language whicli would indicate that they regard that party 
and the Bengal terrorist conspirators as intimately and consciously associated 
with one another. 1 myself am convinced that any such general identitication 
is (piite unjustifiable. If the Goveimment of Bengal has put its hand upon some 
individuals who, in their constitutional, politii^al activities, belong to the 
Swarajist Pai‘ty, that is not because they are Swai’ajisi politicians or henchmen 
of Mr. C. R. Das, but bccjause the Government has evidence that they are active 
meml^ers in the terrorist organization. 

This brings me to the ciuestion put to me as to what is mv view^ of ID’. 
C. R. Das. I am not personally acquainted with Mr. Das, and feel a natural 
diffidence in criticizing a man of his ability and obvious public spirit I 
endeavoured, in a speech in the House of Lords, to indicate very precisely 
what I did think about him ; 1 see tliat a newspaper which ought to oe more 
circumspect, speaks of me as having “amused a whole sub-continent by calling 
Mr. Das a Saint.’’ As anyone who had heard or read my speech should know, 
I did not do any such thing. What I said lias been misrepresented, ad nauseam 
for political purposes in this coimtry, by the journals who manufacture opinion 
for our unintelligent public. My language was carefully framed. I believe the 
whole of what I said to have been just and sound. I feel sure that Mr. Das 
and other leading Indian public men are mu(5h loo intelligent to misunderstand 
it, as our Die-Hard journals here and some in India have professed to mis- 
understand it. 
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Mr. Das’s Saixtt.iness. 

I exproHRod my porKonal . admiration of Mr. Das’s high ideals “on behalf of 
his country,” and of the eloquence and vigour with which he had uttered them, 
an appreciation in support of whicii I referred to Lord Ronaldshay’s article in 
the NinMeenth Century Reww for July. With regard to Mr. Das’s Saintliness” 
my words wei’o ; ''I am informed by a high aulhority on Indian politics that 
Mr. Das has the reputation of being a particularly upright and scrupulous 
politician, second only to Gandhi himself in saintliness of character.’ The 
authority from whom I made ihis quotation verhaiini was not (since I am now 
asked the question for the first tiine) the Viceroy, but was a person quite as 
well acquainted with Mr. Das’s activities and reputation. 

When a candidate for election to the British Parliament, not known to his 
club friends as narrowly orthodox, habitually goes in a high hat and a frock 
coat to tlie principal church of his constituency, I am not entitled to judge 
whether a reputation whicli he may thereby acquire for being a pious man is 
well founded or not. When Mr. Das shows himself vsucli a passionate defender 
of the Hindu religion as to proclaim that he will vindicate with his life his 
right to perform his devotions before the iniiige of a divinity which has been 
discovered after many yeai*s’ oblivion in the house of the Mahant of Tarakeshwar. 
T am not entitled to pronounce whether ^ he is a seeker after holiness or not. 
T expressed no judgment. Personal admiration of his patriotism I did express. 
But I dissociated myself from that quotation as to his reputation for saintliness 
in a manner wdiich any schoolboy appreciative of English grammar and syntax 
could hardly have failed to detect. 

Nothing, however, is unfortunately more certain than that a politician may 
actually be notorious for devotional unction, and be regarded by his political 
opponents as highly unscrupulous, and having made my preamble with regard 
to wliat I had heard of Mr. Das, T devoted the rest of my references to 
exhibiting him, not only as an uncrupnlous politician, but as mistaken in^ bis 
ideas as to what are effectual political methods. 1 expressed the opinion 
which I held, and liad reason to hold, from the '^news which had been uttered to 
rao by other Indians less imaginative than Mr. D is, that he was really convinced, 
in view of the record of British Government polM*y in Ireland, and in Kenya, 
that the British statesman will not yield to demands for justice, but wnll yield 
to threats of force ; and further, that he was under the impression that the 
Indian and British Governmenls could be driven to constitutional concessions, 
not by political and con si it utional organization and action, but by the murder 
of policemen and the bombing of higher officials. I quoted and emphasized, as 
I had done on a previous occasion, the explicit waiming which Mr. MacDonald 
had given before he came into ofDce, that any such imagining w^as entirely 
mistaken and futile. 

Not to be Intimidated 

Mr. Das had apparentlv not understood that w^e meant w^hat we said, and 
that neither the Indian Government nor the British Government was ever likely 
to 1)6 intiraadated by this kind of action, or to abstain from the best practicable 
methods of preventing it. Had he not the repeated assurances of the Noodle 
Press that the Labour Government w^as ‘weak-kneed”?— had tried to force the 
Vic^eroy into commitments towards revision ?— was refusing him the powers 
he was pressing for to save Euri^eans from massacre ?— that, if murders 
occurred, the blood would be on the Secretary of State’s head— because he had 
enc/)ui'aged terrorism— had unnerved the servicers by revoking (?) the Lee 
^port ? 

What T said was that “operations of secret murder societies are detestable,” 
but that “it was not necessary for the British Government to assume an attitude 
of high moral condemnation of Mr. Das as a politician, because of his believing 
it “expedient that the British public should be a little frightened” by such 
demonstrations as the support of the Serajgunj Resolutions, or because his party 
had organized bribery and intimidation in the Bengal Council. Why did I 
say this ? First, because the official expression of moral indignation is, obvious- 
ly, entirely idle, addressed to those who are in such a state of mind as to 
resort to these methods, and secondly, because, as I stated, has been the 
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continual policy of the party to which I belong to repudiate all such forcible 
methods'', quite indopendentiy of their inoml turpitude, on the ground of their folly 
and fiitilit^^ In the face of wliicli words our anti-reform Press hero, and their 
jackals in India, had the impudence to proclaim that the Secretary of State 
nad not only ^‘canonized” Mr. Das hut had approved of political murder. 

The egregious Mr. Landoii outdid himself in canting twaddle, and announced 
in tJie Daily Telegraph that '‘Simla” was rejoicing in the assurance that I was 
about to be forced to resign. Is it any wonder that, as I have said, Indian 
politicians are coming to despair of British intelligence, to say nothing of 
honesty ? I think it probable that a great many more Indian Nationalists now 
recognize the truth of what I then said than did so when 1 said it. Mr, Das 
himself lias lost “respect and influence,” as 1 expected he would. 

Mttrdeu of Officials 

The young man who murdered Mr. Day acted wrongly (tlie advocate at his 
trial even pleaded that he was mad). No matter what may have been the 
character of his motives, and quite independently of the damage which resort 
to such action does to the internal moral and prospects of siiccessfiil progress 
of any political reform party, the cruel murder of public officials is wrong, from 
the common standpoint of* both Christianity and Hinduism ; and as Mr. Gandlii 
pointed out, its agent ought not to have been publicly eulogized. I iinagine 
that Mr. committed himself to acquiescence in a demonstration which the 

majority of his countrymen instinctively cx)ndemned, not because he himself 
thinks of assassination as a venial action, or bi?causc ho believes that a free dnd 
stable Indian Government can be attained by exterminating British officials 
and British residents, as the Soviet Goveniment in Russia conceived that a 
healthy^ Russian community could be established by exterminating the ruling 
propertied classes, but because he mistakenly and suicidally thought an offer 
of constitutional concessions cenld be extorted from the Government of India 
or from the British Government by the fear that, if no such concession was 
promptly made, more Government officers would be murdered. 

To any Bn ti si i Government, and most especially tea British Labour Govern- 
ment which definitely condemns all methods of violence— disbelieves in that 
reliance on force whi/li the “Diehard” party-s(‘ribes are continually clamouring 
for as the only method of governing India— the threat of outrage ai)pears quite 
irrelevant to the question : “Wliat is the best form of constiluliou for India ?” 

No, 17. 

The British Outlook 

It is quite true that, so long as one nation is arbitrarily governed by another 
and cannot follow out its determination towards self-government by constitution- 
al political means, there will constantly be a danger that passionate liatred may 
be created in the minds of individuals which may oveniower their reason and 
patience, and produce such horrors as the assassination of Sir Curzon Wylie ; 
and that no amount of repressive police industi^^ will permanently choke the 
springs of criminal action so long as the provocations continue. 

DIMEDUTE KEACTION. 

But the first and immediate reaction to such outrages on any Government is 
necessarily that it should take steps actually to prevent their occurrence, and 
there is no interference with the legitimate liberty of the subject politically or 
otherwise, in its doing so, provided that the intention and organization of out- 
rage actually exists. As I have said, there is always danger in leaving 
to the police and to officials the responsibility of judging whether such 
intentions do actually exist, and no one, I am convinced, is more sensible 
of this danger than the present Viceroy of India, a former Chief Justice of 
England, a political Liberal, and, a member of a race which itself has 
suffered injustice and oppression in all centuries and over the 

world. But, so far as such Governors, so far as the British Labour Party and 
Government, so far as British Liberals, and so far as the general feeling of 
the majority of Englishmen are concerned there is no need for any such 
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warning signals. Their will to promote the realization of Indian political free- 
dom is as sound as tliat of any Swarajist. This is why I feel the attitude of 
tlie Swarajists, in that Election Manifesto to which I have referred, to have been 
so regretable. 

DErnoRABLE Attitude. 

At the same time, I blame equally, and I equally deplore, the attitude to- 
wards Indian questions which obtains publicity in some loading organs of 
British public opinion, and which is commonly expressed by those in England 
who are most vocal on Indian political questions. The sort of stuff that is 
sometimes telegraphed from India with regard to European and official opinion 
there, c>an, I think, impose on very few people in India ; it does not impose on 
great numbers of readers in England. 

, Articulate commentary on India’s public affairs is influenced chiefly by that 
quite small class of our community whi(*h is especially interested m Indian 
affairs. This is a class consisting principally of retired Indian public servants, 
civil and military, their families and their relations, wlio have never freed 
their minds from the tradition and ideal of a splendid British administration 
of India for India’s good, through the finest public servic^e that the world has 
ever seen. From none of the many men that I have interviewed, civil ser- 
vants, judges, Indian officials and others, European dergy, have I heard 
anything corresponding to that attitude towards Indian politics which appears 
most prominently as the opinion of the British aristocracy and the British 
popular Press— not from one single person connected with India. 

Mr. .Justice MacOardik. 

I have heard nothing but expressions of regret and astonishment at the 
amateur impertinences of Mr, Justice MacCardie in regaid to the action taken 
by the Indian Oov(?rnment and military authorities in the case of General 
Dyer, or in regard to the principles that should govern the forcible suppression 
of public disordor—tlie latter a question which has been the continual concern 
of generations of piactical administrators in all parts of the Empire, and for 
pronouncement on wliich Mr. Justice MacCardie’s legal and judicial training 
had furnished him with no qualifications. Yet the dispatch of the British 
Government, and the pronouncement of the Government of India on this matter 
were denounced in leading journals here as weak-kneed and traitorous, and as a 
cowardly pandering to the sentimentalities of the Swarajist party. 

Such dunderheadedness does not even reflect the temper of responsible 
Conservative Ministers. I would ask Indians who may think so, rather to read 
what the present Secretary of State, Lord Birkenhead, vSaid in Parliament on 
the Amritsar business. 

Unwelcome Necessity. 

I regard, and I know that Lord Reading and Lord Lytton regard, the resort 
te special repressive methods for the prevention of crime as a most unwelcome 
necessity ; chiefly because such methods relegate the protection of the commu- 
nity from outinge from the citizens themselves, to an officially controlled police, 
which politic^al experience shows can seldom, if ever, be relied upon to be 
entirely unprejudiced and infallible, and which is always liable in the cases of 
some of its agents to be actuated by vindictiveness, corruption or credulity. 

On the other hand, I regard the appeal which was made in the Swarajist 
Election Manifesto to which I have referred, whether it was made in full 
sincerity or not, as an appeal provocative of unjust prejudice and hostility 
gainst Englishmen who have sincerely endeavoured to co-operate in Indian 
liberation, an appeal made largely to passion, prejudice, ignorance and fear, 
because all tliese are effectual recruiting agents for votes in a political contest, 
I thought it a pernicious document, fratricidal in character and therefore suici- 
dal to the cause and purpose which it sought to advance. 

I do not exonerate Mr. Das, and I doubt if ho w'^ould claim to be exonerat- 
ed from having by his attitude conduced to the encouragement of the 
same cruel passions in the revival of the activities of the Bengal Murder 
Societies, when, some months ago, in an interview with a Press 
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correspondent he purported to warn the Indian Government that these societies 
were increasing: their activities and were more dan^erouvsly alive than the 
Government iinderstooch 1 doubted if he was really unaware that the Govern- 
ment knew a great deal more about them, and of his own moral responsibility, 
direct or indirect, intended or unintended, for that increased activity, than he 
professed to suppose. 

My judgment of Mr. Das, to put it shortly, is what I and my Labour col- 
leagues have always held with regard to the non-co-operationist boycott, or 
obstraction council-entry of his party, in the first and seioiid Council periods, 
that the political tacti(‘s and programme of non-co-operation are not things to 
be declaimed against as immoral, or attacked throuah the laws as seditious, but 
are politically inept, futile and self-debilitating. The chief excuse for them is 
the stupidity with which Indian politics and tho Nationalist movement are 
criticized Ity that school at home which is most articulate in the British Press 
(I excopt fJir. Times and the Manchester Guardian) and which constantly dis- 
gusts and dislKwtens all intelligent men and women by its habit of talking 
about the '‘Strong Hand” and the “Slraiglit Policy,” and the readiness of the 
wdiole Indian people to rally to the British Baj, if only it will stick firmly to 
the principles of Dyarchy and Dyerisra. 

RkasonabIjE CniTTcisjrs. 

May I add tin’s ? In the course of iny nine months of office. I interviewed, 
I should think, nearly 300 persons, Englishmen and Indians of various sections 
of the Indian community, on Indian afiaiis. I was impiessed with the reason- 
ableness- notwitlistanding their frequent trenchoiicy— of the criticisms made by 
Indians, and I was even more impressed (because 1 had liad little previous 
acquiantaneo with that class) wdth tho soundness, chomfulness and liberality of 
the criticisms predominantly made by Europoans of the non-ofiidal community 
in India, men employed in business and ind\istjy. They showed much more 
sense and humanity than many of the ]>oople who speak and write most voci- 
foiimsly on tlieir behalf at home. It appeared to me perfectly clear that, in 
these relations, Biitish and Indians can and do get on veiy satisfactoilly 
together, mutually serving the puipose of^ their social life ; and that so far as 
there is exacerbation of racial feeling, it is iirindpally tho result of dissatis- 
faction with political subordination and the claims to maintain it. 

Moreover, almost without exception— and tho exceptions oven tlien were of 
the kind that prove tlie rule— I found the public officers I interviewed fully 
appreciative of the cause and aims of Indian nationalisin, sym pat! i otic towards 
them, and obviomsly loyal in Sjhrit and intenti(jn to thc‘ punioseof the Montagu 
Chelmsford Constitution as a means of approaching those aims. The only 
dissatisfeu’ng impression I received of their mental attitude aiose from the 
quite intelligible and perhaps inevitable fact that many of them could no more 
suppress a tendency to regard the Sw'arajist political party as seditious revo- 
lutionaries, than Unionists w’'oald help regarding Mr. Paniell and Mr. Redmond 
in the same light, or than our honest Tories can help regarding the I^abour 
Party as Bolslievists. One must make allowances. They have much to put 
up wdth, quite unjustifiably, from Sw’arajist methods, they are constantly 
vilified, and their acts and policy mendaciously misrepresented in the Press 
and on the platform, and it is surprising that their tempers remain so good. 

Finally, it is manifest that most people wdio write and talk about India 
in our Press arc ten or twenty yi^ars behind the times in their knowledge of 
what is going on in India, and of what is iiossible and what is impossible 
in regard to that country, the principles of its future administration, and the 
sentiments and intelligence of its people. That has to be remedied. 
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The House of Lords Debate 

On the Bengal Ordinance. 

Lord Olivier 8 question and motion for papers on the Bengal Ordinance, 
vrhich he brought forward in the House of Lords on Tuesday, the 3 let March 
1925, turned out to be a very tame performance as might have been expected 
in view of his own share of the responsibility for that particular instrument 
of repression. The ex^Secretary of State has all along given us to under- 
stand that he draws a marked distinction between the Ordinance and Regula- 
tion III of 1818, of the application of which in this connection he appears to 
disapprove. 

It is hardly surprising that Lord Olivier s performance failed to hold the 
•attention of the House. Their Lordships are somnolent at the best of times, 
but even the most alert might be excused for some amount of boredom under 
the style of address affected by the late Secretary of State. It was a strange 
commentary on the importance which these elder statesmen attach to the 
affairs of the Empire that the interests of dogs (Bill introduced by Lord 
Banbury to prohibit the vivisection of dogs) drew a considerably larger 
number of peers than the elementary rights of India s vast millions. 

The Government front bench was very sparsely tenanted. Lord Salis- 
bury was in his place as Leader of the House in succession to the late 
Lord Curzon. The Secretary of State for India looked none too happy 
at the side of his less-gifted rival, but his general demeanour throughout the 
debate was of a kind which prompts an onlooker to ask how it was that 
this very non-chalant individual could have supported the dignity of the 
woolsack as Lord High Chancellor of England. 

Two ex'Vioeroys were present — Hardinge and Chelmsford— both of 
them perhaps conscious of the fact that a new India has arisen since they 
held the reins of authority. Two or three other ex-Ministers were on the 
front Opposition bench, and about the same number of Liberals sailed as 
usual in the oflSng ; but in no quarter of the House was any real interest 
<Hsplayed in a situation which ought to arouse the deepest concern of those 
who claim that this Parliament must always be supreme in Indian affairs. 

Lord Oliviers Poor Showing. 

As far as Lord Olivier could be understood he seemed to regret the 
effects which had followed from action sanctioned by himself. He talked 
about the discrimination which ought to be made between those who are 
engaged in extreme political agitation and those involved in acts of criminal 
violence and intimidation. He ought surely to have thought of all this before 
and to have realised that the Ordinance, as well as Regulation III, was 
certain to be used against those who had made themselves objectionable to 
Government without any proof of their complicity in revolutionary crime. 

Lord Birkenhead, when he came to make his statement in reply, was not 
sfllow to fasten upon his predecessor the responsibility for his own proceedings* 
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So far as there was any controversy between the two men the present Secre- 
tary of State naturally got the best of it, first because Lord Olivier s position 
in the matter had been so equivocal, and secondly because he was in any case 
no match for the nimbler wits of Lord Birkenhead. 

The latters statement, which was of considerable importance, had 
been well studied and was delivered with much emphasis. He spoke 
with very definite approval of the repressive measures sanctioned in Bengal, 
and he rubbed it in more than once that Lord Olivier had a very 
special responsibility for the adoption of these measures. He (Lord Birken- 
head) acknowledged their drastic character, he was convinced of their neces- 
sity, and he congratulated Lord Olivier on their success. Lord Olivier did not 
look particularly happy under this treatment, and he must have felt that his 
position was logically indefensible. There was a sharp sting in Lord Birkeir 
heacLs remark that his predecessor was quarrelling with his own progeny. 

Lord Birkenhead and Mr. C. R. Das. 

Having proved to his own satisfaction that the measures applied to 
Bengal had done much to improve the situation in that province, and having 
reiterated his intention to continue the application so long as it should be 
considered necessary, the Secretary of State turned to the statement of 
Mr. C. R. Das, which had attracted considerable attention in England. 

Lord Birkenhead offered a warm welcome to the conciliatory gesture of the 
Swarajist leader. But he contrived to put his rather cautious soiitiinonts in 
a form which seemed to suggest that Mr. Das’s statement was an acknowledg- 
ment of past association with or connivance at methods of violence. There 
was nothing in what Mr. Das said to justify this implication, and Lord 
Birkenhead would have acted the nobler part if he had been less grudging 
in his reception of the proffered olive branch. 

Lord Birkenhead on Co-operation. 

His Lordship invited Mr. Das to take the further step of co-operating 
with the Cover nraont. He carefully refrained from saying what advance 
the Government would make in other directions. In view of the more 

friendly feelings which find expression in the overtures of the Bengal leader, 
Lord Birkenhead might have given an undertaking at least to reconsider the 
repressive measures which are now in operation. All ho did say was that if 
the Swarajists w^ould co-operate with the Government they would find the 
way open to the "‘progressive realization of responsible government in British 
India which, of course, is no more than what Mr. Montagu promised 
eight years ago. There had latterly been very little of that real and honest 

partnership which the present Secretary of State professed to desire. He 

bad a unique oppoi tunity in the debate of doing something definite towards the 
attainment of that ideal. He ought to have made an immediate move in that 
direction without demanding of Mr, Das and his followers that they should 
-forswear their political convictions. 
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On the Civil Service Bill. 

The proceedings in the House of Lords on the 1st April on the Civil 
Service Bill erere even more perfunctory than those of the previous day. 
The Secretary of State retailed to the House the main recommendations 
of the Lee Commission and explained the essential character of the Bill 
before them as a means of carrying certain of those recommendations into 
effect. He took up the old song about the Report of the Commission 
being a compromise between what he called “the Indian point of 
view '' and service opinion and he tried to make out that as between 
these two opposites the Government were steering a prudent middle course. 
He had no difficulty in persuading the House of Lords that this was a true 
view of the matter, but of course the real Indian point of view was never 
once mentioned during the discussion. It might have been expected that the 
two members of the late Labour Government, who addressed the House, 
Lord Olivier and Lord Chelmsford, would have set out (even if they did not 
agree with) the reasons which led India to oppose some of the main recom~ 
mendations of the Commission. But they were apparently more concerned 
with the task of keeping up the supply of English recruits for the services 
in India. 

Lord Chelmsford is one of those who have been taking part in the recent 
crusade for re-popularising the Indian Civil Service at the various British 
Universities. He told the House that many of the young men at Oxford 
were still ready to go out to India rather in a spirit of adventure than with 
any idea of adequate recompense ; only they were afraid of insecurity of 
tenure. But India surely wants something more than English adventurers to 
man her public services. The main point was, in fact, overlooked by each of 
txjo three Peers who addressed the House. What India demands is the right 
to determine the extent to which non-Indians shall be admitted to the Civil 
Kjcrvice and also the conditions under which these noirindians shall serve, 
me Bill now before Parliament is a denial of this right. Its chief purpose 
is to remove from the purview of the Indian Legislature some of the very 
limited powers already enjoyed by that body, and to that extent it must be 
described as a reactionary measure. Doubtless Lord Birkenhead thinks that 
the Bill confers a considerable benefit upon India because it will give the 
people of that country an opportunity of finding more money for the upkeep 
of a Service which British statesmen can never praise too highly. The real 
peril is (according to Lord Birkenhead) that insufficient Englishmen of the 
right type will be forthcoming to fill the gaps. In his view the problem is 
not whether there should be 50 percent of suitable Indians in the Service, 
but whether we could ensure there being 60 per cent of suitable candidates 
in England. 

Lord Birkenhead did not for a moment realise that what he is asking 
Parliament in this Bill to do is to vote away £760,000 of the revenues of 
India every year without the consent of the elected representatives of her 
people. Perhaps he thinks that is one of the stages in that progressive 
realization of responsible government, to which he made reference on the 
previous day. Indeed, there was not a word in his speech to show that he 
has any real understanding of the Indian problem. But, of course, he had a 
profuse eulogy to pronounce upon the labours of Lord Lee and his 
disinterested colleagues. {The Hindus BSrd April 1926). 
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Lord Olivier’s Motion on Bengal Ordinance 

On MARCH 31 Lord OLIVIER by previous notice asked the Secretary of 
State for India for information «as to the outcome of action recently taken under 
the Benj^al Criminal Law Amendment Ordinance, 1924 and, m connection 
therewith, under Regulation HI of 1818, in Bengal, and as to the results 
of the invOvStigatioii of tlie cases of persons arrested under that Ordinance oi’ 
that Regulation ; and to move for Papers. 

The noble Lord said : My Lords, a few days before the late Government 
went out of office thtn^e was promulgatexl by tlie Governor-General of India in 
Council, under the authority conferred upon him by section 72 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, an Ordinance entitled the Bengal Criminal Ijaw Amendment 
Ordinaeo, a copy of which has been laid on the Table of the House, togethei' 
^th certain memoranda and copies of the statements made by the Governor- 
General in connection with tlie Grdinance. These vstatements and the Ordinance 
itself, sufficiently explain the grounds on whicli the Ordinance was introduced, 
but 1 should like to detain your Lordships for a few moments while I give you 
a little preliminary history as to how the Ordinance ciimo to be introduced in 
the fonn it was. 

T^ast July the Secretary of State for India received from the Governoi*- 
General a communication indicating that the Government of Bengal were becoming 
dissatisfied with the powers it had for dealing with conspiracies for criminal 
violence. This criminal violence was organised by one or more secret societies, 
and some reference has been made to it in the White Paper that has been 
issued. There had been a series of robberies with violence, and there liad been 
two murders and several attempts at murder directed iigainst the police. One 
of those murders was that of a poli(‘.e witness. Later there was another murder 
of a witness who had given evidence in ac^aso brought against one of the 
perpetrators of a cTiminal outrage. The Government of which I w'as then a 
member received from Lord Reading a communi caption asking what were their 
views upon this subject and indicating his own very strong reluctanc'o to take 
any action outside the ordinary law. His Majesty's Government wrote back 
entirely sympathising with him in that view and urging that he should assist 
the Government of Bengal, if neccvssary, to reinforce their poli(‘X‘, and that sooner 
Ilian bring in any exceptional legislation the GovernmerLt of Bengal sliouid use 
whatever powens they might have for dealing with this special form of 
crime. 

There the matter rested for some weeks. Towards tlie end of August, how- 
ever, the Governor-General again telegraphed the Secretary of State at some 
length stating that he was now convinced by the representations made to him 
by the Government of Bengal that tlie ordinary powers of the law and even 
the extraordinary powers wliich the Government of Bengal have by virtue of 
what is known as Regulation III, w’^ere not sufficient to deal with these conspi- 
racies for criminal outrage, and that the Government of Bengal desired to bring 
in a special Ordinance practically, as we should say hei'e, dispensing with the 
Habeas Corpus Act for the purpose of dealing A\ith these conspimeies. He in- 
timated that unless such measures wwe taken he could not find himself in a 
position properly to exercise his responsibilities for the prevention of crimes 
of this character and for the protection of his police officers and other individuals 
from assassination or intimidation, or from otherwise being subjected to duress 
and violence for the purpose of fomenting disorder in India and bringing the 
Government into a state of poweiiessness. 

Consequently, we entered into correspondence with the Viceroy, who submit- 
ted an Ordinance, as drafted by the Government of Bengal in complete accord 
with tlie Governor-General and the form of that Ordinance so settled is that 
which you have before you at the present time. It Avas agreed very precisely 
between the Govemor-lJenoral and ourselves that the Ordinance should not aim 
at any kind of political activity, whether that activity might or might not ^ be 
described as seditious or revolutionary or as likely to destroy public tranquility. 
The Ordinance was to he carefully drawn so as to apply only to the commission 
of acts of violence or intimidation or the organisation of such acts, os 
specified in the Indian Penal Code. The whole Ordinance legislates 

40 
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by reference to that Code and sets up in its Schedules only 
such offences as may bo dealt witli under tlie Ordinances which are already 
included in the Penal Code. You will find in the First and Second Schedules 
on Paf^e 12 of the W^hite Pa])or a niiinbor of sections, numbering thirty-four 
altogether, beginning with Section 148, which concerns rioting armed with a 
deadly weapon, and ending with Section 5()(> whicli deals with criminal 
intimidation; and also a reference to “any otlenco under the Explosive 
Substances Act, 1908; any oirencc under the Indian Arms Act, 1878; and any 
attempt or conspiracy to commit, or any abetment of any of the above offences. 
That Ordinance, as we understood from tlie Go vcrnor> General, was sufficient 
for his purpose and wo authorised it to be introduced. 

It was not immediately introduced, and here i should perhaps point out to 
your Lordships tliat, as those who have read the Ordinance will see, it is an 
Ordinance which gives very unusual powers to the police rand to the Administra- 
tion and w]ii(‘h really lakes away from any one who is charged or proceeded 
against under it an 5 ^ protection for liberty which the history of our Criminal 
Law and Jurisdiction has established for ourselves. I should like to quote-d 
could not put the matter moi*e (‘oncisely -the words in which Blackstone has 
indicated our own position in that matter. Ho says : 

“To bereave a man of life, or by violence to coniiscato his estate, without 
accusation or trial, would be so gross and notorious an act of despotism as must 
at once convey the alarm of tyranny throughout the whole kingdom. But cjoniine- 
ment of the person’ --that is precisely what this Ordinance aims at-““by secretly 
hurrying liim to gaol, wfiere his sufferings are known or forgotten, is a less 
striking, and thei'efore a more dangerous engine of arbitrary government, and 
yet sometimes, when the State is in real danger, even tliis may bo a necessarj^ 
measure. Rut tire happiness of our Constitution is tliat it is not left to the 
exei'utive ])C)WGr to detenuine when the danger of the Slate is so great ^ as ^ to 
render this measure expedient. For it is tlie Parliament only, or a legislative 
power, that, whenever sc('S proper, can authorise the Crown, by susiiending the 
Habeas Corpus A(‘t for a sliort and limited time, to imprison suspected persons 
without giving any reason for so doing.” 

The Ordinance pi‘ovides a special Court for the trial of persons accused or 
roasonalily suspected of any of the offences set out in the Seiiedule, and the 
spechii (!ourt is constituted of three Commissioners, two of whom must he 
either Judges of Sessions oi‘ iiersons of tlie rank of Sessions Judges, or persons 
M'ho have tiualified for appointment as Judges of a High Court. Judges of Sessions 
in India are not judicial officers, but are only Indian civil servants, or exei'Utive 
officers, and I think that all of us would ratlicr be tried by a Judge of the 
High Court than by an executive officer, who, however fair-minded and just he 
may be, is nevertheless a subordinate of the Government. Further, in this 
Ordinance there is a provision that persons who ai’O interned, or directed to 
live under control, evannot be heard, before the two Commissioners who may 
be appointed to try their ease, by counsel or pleader. 

Further, among the many anomalies of this Ordinanc^e, there is a provision that 
within one montli of the issue of an order by the Local Government, enabling the 
persons accused to he assigned certain places of residence, or to be placed in 
gaol,, “the Local Government shall place before two persons, who shall be either 
Sessions Judges or Additional Sessions Judges having, in either case, exercised 
for at least five years the powers of a Sessions Judge or Additional Sessions 
Judge, tlie material facts and circumstances in its possession on which the order 
has been based or whicii are relevant to the inquiry, togetJier with any materials 
relating to the case which may have subsequently wrne into its possession, 
and a statement of the allegations against the person in respect of whom, the 
01 ‘dcr has been made and liis answers to them, if furnished by him, and the 
said Judges shall consider the said material facts and circumstances and the 
alle^fation and answers, and shall report to the Local Government whether or 
not m their opinion there is lawful and sufficient cause for the order.” 

That is to say, these commissioners are not even confronted with the 
accused, but are confronted with the written statements by the police, and the 
pnsqner s wntten answers, if he has made any. That cannot he a judicial 
inquiry. 
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What were the reasons^ for the Government of India considering that this 
drastic Order was required ? It comes to this, that whereas under our 
own law any person may arrest and prevent any one whom he sees bent 
upon committing a crime, they had had experience that in India 
it was practically impossible to obtain conviction in these cases. It was 
also the fact that wliere any person was suspected of privin^r^ evidence, 
that person ran grreat dan^^er of losin^r his life. Practically, the criminal law 
did. not operate to prevent these things. They could only be prevented by such 
action being taken by the police as could not be justified by evidence, because 
witnesses would run serious danger of being assassinated. Tliose were the parti- 
cular circumstances which justified the Government of India in making the 
representation wliich they did--that they could not prevent these acts of crime 
without these special powers. 

However, that relates to only one part of the matter. After the promulgation 
of the Ordinance a question was asked in Parliament, I think in December last, 
as to the number of persons who had been arrested under the Ordinance, and 
Lord Wintorton gave the information desired. I liave not the statement at hand, 
hut I think he vSaid that fifty-nine persons had been arrested under the Ordinance 
and about forty-six under Regulation HI of 1818. That rather surprised me, 
because wo liad been informed by tlie Governor-General, before we authorised 
the framing of the Ordinance, that Regulation Til of 1818 was not sufficient to 
give the Government of Bengal tlie power whicli tlioy required for preventing 
these crimes. Accordingly, we gave them the stronger measure which we 
presumed was sufficient to cover all cases : Nevertheless, a certain number of 
persons were arrcst.ed and interned under Regulation III. 

What REoimxVTioN III does 

Now I want to remind your liordships, for a moment, of wliat Regulation 
III does. I will read the preamble. It is as follows 

“Whereas reasons of State, embracing the due maintenance of the alliance 
formed by the British Government with foreign Powers, the 
preservation of t ranquility in the territories of Native Princes entitled 
to its protection, and the security of the Britisli Dominions from 
foreign hostility and from internal commotion, render it necessary 
to place under personal restraint individuals against whom there 
may not be sufficient ground to institute any judicial 
proceedings ” 

They may in those circumstances be interned and kei)t under restraint, snbjec-t 
to a report being made from time to time to the Governor of Bengal, of any re- 
presentations made by the person so interned and confined. Your Lordships 
will see tliat the scope of Regulation III only applies to the danger of internal 
(•.ommotion, and has been resorted to on former occasions when there has been 
reason to Vielieve that it was necessary, in order to avoid inteimai commotion, 
that (ertain pei’sons should be arrested under it. But, as I have said, it was not 
as we undervStood it, the desire or intention of the Government of India, in 
October last, to take action against certain persons for fear they were engaged in 
internal commotion, but vsolely on the ground that they were believed to be 
engaged in acts of physical violeD(*o or intimidation. 

Reading the proceedings of the Tjcgislative Assembly on January 28 last, I 
see that a question was asked of the Home Member, Sir Alexander Muddiman, 
with regard to the ease of tlie men arrested under Regulation IH. His reply 
was:— * 

“As regards the persons recently arrested under Regulation IH of 1818, the 
evidence was scrutinised by two Judges of the standing of Sessions 
Judges, who were satisfied that there were reasonable grounds to 
believe that all those persons were members of a revolutionary 
conspiracy and that their being at large involved a danger 
to the State.” 

But that is not the purpose of the Ordinance, nor is it at all the purpose for 
which the late Government, as I understand, approved of that Ordinance being 
introduced. “A revolutionary purpose” is a phrase very widely, or perhaps 1 
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should say, very sirmgently interpreted, by persons connected with the Govern- 
ment of India, the Government of Ireland, and the Government of this country. 
Anything which aims at altering the Constitution of this countiy ivS constantly 
denounced as being a revolutionary purpose. But the idea of the Government to 
which I belonged, in sanctioning such proceedings, was solely that such proceed- 
ings should be addressed to repressing outrage and crime^ definitely defined in 
these sections of tlic Code to which the Schedule of the Ordinance refers. 

I see tliat yesterday a Question was asked in the House of Commons by the 
lion. Member for Mile End. He asked the IJnder-Secuehiry of State for India 
this Question, which J had Avishod to ask of the noble and learned Iilarl oppo- 
site:*— 

“Whether there is any distinction betAA^een the men arrested under the 
Bengal rirdinance and those arrested undei’ the Bengal Regulation III 
(^f 1818; AAdiether orders of detention under the^ Ordinance have 
been substituted for these under Regulation HI in respect of all 
prisoners arrested in October, 1924 : whether it is intended to use 
Regulation III aerain so long as the Ordinance or the Ciiminal LaAv 
Amendment Act, Avliich takes its place are in operation; and whether 
all State prisoners are now under the Ordinance, Avith the exception 
of those Avho wore awsted and detained before the Ordinance came 
into operation.” 

To this Lord Wiiiterton replied : 

“All tlie persons recently arrested in Bengal under tJie Regulation of 1818 
are now treated as arrested under the Ordiiiaric.e, Avhich permits 
less rigid treatment of indiAudual e^ise, and anthorises the grant of 
allowance to their families.” 

Lord Winterton’s answer did not answer flu^ Question which Avas 
put to him, a ouestion Avhich I AA^ant A^eiy definitely to put to the noble Earl 
opposite, that is to say, Avdiether all persons who are noAv detained in Bengal, 
oAving to tlie action taken in October last, m’e persons Avho are definitely 
detained under orders made Avithin the scope and intention of ^ the Bengal 
Criminal LaAv Amendment Ordinance, or Avhether there are a (orbiin number of 
persons who are moio or less A^igiiely detained under Regulation 111 of 1818, on 
the charge of tlieir being occupied in isome kind of revolutionary agitation, 
or some ^ kiD<l of intention to produce commotion, to the danger of the 
State, which is an entirely different thing fn>m the pur])oses for Avhich the 
t)rdinance was sanctioned? 

Mery severe attacks have been made on this Ordinance in Fndia on the 
grounds on which they would naturally be made in the first place, because from 
the political point of vigav , it is a Amry good powf (rappiii for an attack on the 
Government, on the pretext that it wavS introcuKiod for the purpase of ‘repressing 
political agition ; and therefore tlie late Governoi' was the more desirous, that 
any excuse whateA^er for saying that this was aimed at any kind ^ of political 
agitation should he without foundation. The Ordinance AA^as justified in the 
Anew of the GoAwnment of fndia on its merits and was justified in the view 
of his Majesty’s Goveimment on the recommendation of the Viceroy and of his 
advisers in whose judgment as to its necessity avc had absolute and entire 
(Onfldence. 

Akrest of Mr. S. C. Bose. 

But when we come to the question of Regulation III, that is a little different, 
because I find that among those who were arrested under the provisions of 
Regulation HI are three gentlemen who are very conspicuous politicians. One 
of them is Mr. Subhas Bose, the Chief Executive OfiBcer of the Calcutta Corpo- 
ration and a man AAdio has been commonly si>oken of as Mr. C- R., Daa’a 
right-hand man : Mr. Anil Baran Roy, a member of the Legislative Council imd 
weretary of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee and Mr. Satyendra 
Lbandra Mitra, also a member of the Legislative Council. The allegation 
^igainst the Government of India is that these men have been an’ested on poli- 
tical grounds under Regulation IH mi were not liable to be arrested under the 
provisions of the Ordinance. The names of one or more of these gentlemen 
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were mentioned to me in correspondence before the question of the Ordinance 
came iin at all, and the operations in which it was represented that they were 
eiigagea were definitely of a character which, I slioiild have said, fell absolutely 
within tlie four corners of the Schedules of this Ordinance and there should 
have been no need whatever, if these repiosentRtions were correct, to ,go 
outside the provisions of tlie Ordinance and to arrest them under Regulation 
IJL 

Your [jordsliips have read the (Ordinance, and you know that it provides for 
for ceriatin reports to l)e made to the Ooverninent and the Governor-General. I 
want to ask the noble Earl, as I have told him I should ask Jiim, first of all, 
if he can tell us what has i^racticiiilly l)cen the uT)shol of the operations that 
have been t arried out, eithei' under llegulation liJ or the Ordinance, in demons- 
trating to the satisfaction of the Government of India that all the persons 
mosted have been ar-tually engaged in criminal conspiracy to commit intimi- 
dation, as was intended by the t)rdiiiarice ; secondly, what was the reason 
originally for tlie discrimination in the arrests, as between Regulation HI and 
the Ordinance, and whethei’ that discrimination has or has not yet been done 
away with, be(*ause, as 1 liavc pointed out, Lord Winterton’s reply in another 
place was entirely amhiguoiis on that point. He simply said, they are treated 
as if they had been an-ested under warrant imder the tjrdiuance. 1 want to 
know whether so far as their detention is concejned, tiieir cases arc absolutely 
covered by the schedules of the Ordinanc'C. And generally, 1 hope that the 
noble Earl may bo able to tell us whether, to his satisfaction and to the satis- 
faction of the (}overnineiit of India, the passing of the t)rdinaD(‘e has justified 
itself in the bringing under restraint of pejsons against whom criminal inten- 
tions have been jiroved, and in the prevention of further outrages. I beg to 
move foj’ Papers. 


Earl of Birkenhead's Reply 

The SECRETARY ()¥ STATE for India (Tlie Earl of Birkenhead): My Lords, the 
noble Lord, in a tone and temper of which I have no right to complain, has asked 
me a number of questions to w^hich I must give some circumstantial answer, not 
only out of respect to the moderation with which he has asked them, but also to 
tJie responsible position which he so re<jently held. The noble Lord has told your 
Lordships and quite riglitly told you, that he and his colleagues made themselves 
responsible for an innovation upon the ordinary methods of criminal trial in 
India which has seldom, in its drastic character, been exceeded cither in this 
country by wliat he quite rightly (tailed the suspension of Habeas Corpus, or by 
what, in Continental system of jurisprudence is more commonly Imown as the 
declaration of a state of siege. 

The noble Lord did not in any veay exaggerate the severity of the course 
which he and his colleagues authorised the Viceroy to take. T have been 
brought up as most of those who have spent their times in the profession of the 
law have been brought up, in these matters in an atmosphere of constitutional 
correctitude and I must make it plain that when I first became aware of the 
drastic nature of that which the noble Lord and his colleagues after the fullest 
possible dis^mssion by correspondence, had sancjtioned, I felt it my duty to 
examine with some (arc the justification that was alleged before powers so re- 
markable, almost so unprecedented in IndiEj were authorised. 1 am bound to 
say perfectly candidly that tJie result of the investigation wliich I undertook 
has been to satisfiy me that the noble Lord, extreme as was the course which he 
pursued, >vas absolutely justified liaving regard to the nature of the evidence 
which was before him. Indeed, I think he would have been la(?king in his duty, 
painful as it must have been to him, shattering as it must Iiave been to the 
prepossessions of some of those who were his colleagues, if he had not authoris- 
ed the course that was adopted. 

One or two facts must be a little more elaborately recalled, I think, if I am 
to give a full answer to the noble Lord. Revolutionary conspiracy existed in 
Bengal between tlie years 1912 and 1917, which was only successfully repressed 
when the leader’s were confined under the provisions of Regulation III of the year 
1818 and many of its subordinate members dealt with under the Defence of 
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India Act. Most of these persons were released after the Royal Proclamation 
of 1919. From the point of view of the psycliolo^^y of sedition, it is wortli 
while observing that many of those who were released in 1919 have since 
abstained from revolutionary crime. To the remainder an amnesty was gradually 
extended, but a largo number of those speedily returned to their old methods 
and reorganised their old associations. 

Your Lordships vull ask, and are certainly entitled to know how far this had 
become formidable at any period which is relevant to the noble Lord^s Questions. 
By tlie end of 19‘i2 two main terrorist organisations, each of them very formid- 
able, had been revived and new members recruited, arms and ammimition mostly 
smuggled from abroad were (*ollected, a new typo of bomb was manufactured, 
rmd beyond all (piestion elaborate and carefully conceived projects for assassina- 
tion were devised, Dunng the year 1923 a series of outrages was perpetrated 
including a da(*oity with double murder at Kona near Howrah, and the looting 
of the fJltadingi Post Office in May, a robbery with murder in July, the Sankari- 
tolla murder and others wliicli I need not more particmlarly mention. In 
January, 1924, Mr. Day was murdered in Calcutta, and an attempt was made to 
murder Mr. Bruce in April, in both teases, as it appears, in mistake for a most 
courageous and undaunted public servant, Mr. Tegart, the Commissioner of 
Police- In March a bomb factor^^ was discovered, and other activities directed 
to the manufacture of bombs and the illi(‘it collection of arms were detected. 
Other crimes were planned and projects of assassination continued to l:>o devised. 

Your Lordships may reasonably ask what steps were being taken by the 
responsible Government faced, as they Avere, by a deliberate and most formid- 
able ourbreak of crime. Here lot me make the only real ol)servation of dissent 
01 doubt that I shall attempt upon the speech of the noble Lord. I did not 
follow him with the complete precision which I should have desired in the 
distinction wliicJi at one time 1 siispe(4od him to bo drawing between violent 
crime and revolutionary outbreaks. It seems to mo that the line must bo very 
finely dravm. I have no doubt in my ovm mind as to the distinction which 
a precise speaker would draw. If a man, merely in an abstract way, reflects 
favourably and indulgently upon the idea of revolution he would not fall, in 
my judgment, either under Regulation HI of the e<Arlier Act or under the 
Ordinance for which the noble Lord was responsible. If such a person, after 
reflecting favourably— 

Lord OLRTER: I did not say revolutionary outbreaks. I should imagine there 
might be outbreaks in all politiciil alTairs. The words I quoted were “revolution- 
aiw conspiracy’, and I quoted them from Sir Alexander Muddirnan. 1 was 
distinguishing between a revolutionary c*ons])iracy and cTimc. 

The EARL of BIRKENHEAD : The noble Lord is surely aware that conspirac'y 
is a criminal otfonce. That must have occurred to tiie noble Lord in the 
(^nying out of his responsibilities. Am I to imderstand that the 
doctrine of the noble Lord now is tliat a man Avho enters into a 
revolutionary consi^inicy, which must mean a criminal offence, to over- 
throw and destroy the Constitution by means of a revolution, is not to be 
brought within the terms of the noble Lord’s Ordinance V I assure him that 
the terms of his own Ordinance would cover such a case. 

Lord OLIVIER : That is just my point. If it was a conspiracy the arrest 
should have been made under the Ordinanc-e. 

The EARii of BIRKENHEAD : I will tell the noble Lord hoAv that arises in 
a moment. I was on a rather more important point, because it is fundamental* 
If 1 may refer to it, I would most earnestly advise him to study a little 
closely the criminal law relating to conspiracy, because it has a very great 
moral importance. Let us at least understand one another, because if there is 
no difference of opinion it is not very useful for me to waste my time in 
discussing it. If there is a difference of opinion, I will endeavour in a few 
words to show that consistentlv with the principles laid down by the noble 
Lord liirnself, it can not servive any impartial and competant discussion. 
Conspiracy is a criminal offence. A conspiracy to subvert the Constitution by 
revolutionary methods is a very grave criminal offence ; few graver offences 
are known to the law. Men have been beheaded almost within the precinte 
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of this building for that offence in this country. If the noble Lord and I are 
agreed upon this point, I must honestly confess that I do not think much of 
his distinction between revolutionary conspiracy and those speciiie ollences 
which he has alluded to more compendiously as crimes. 

At the moment when I diverged upon that topic I was dealing with the 
view which was taken by the Government of Bengal. The Governor, a 
distinguished member of this House and well known to many of us, Lord 
Lytton, took from the first what in my judgment was an enlightened view, 
and 1 am the more encouraged to make that statement plainly by the fact 
that it was the view which was ultimately accepted by my noble friend who 
asked me this question. The view taken by Lord Lytton, who was in the 
immediate centre of tlie gravest of these events, did not immediately 
recommend itself either to the Viceroy or to the Government of the day. 

I am bound to make it plain tliat in my judgment Lord Lytton, who was 
on the spot, gave wise aavico at the time wlien he gave it. Certain of tlic ring- 
leaders in the early part of 1924 were arrested under Regulation IH of tlie 

Act of 1818. This did not in fact check the moveinent, and it became 

necessary to devise special measures which ultimately, in the circumstances 
quite accurately spoken of f)y the noble Lord, resulted in the issue of the 
Ordinance. Mr. Das, of whom the noble Lord has s])oken, admitted, rather more 
than a month before the issue of the tdrdinance, that there was undoubtedly an 

anarchist movement in Bengal, and stated that it was mucli more serious 

than the authorities realised and that it was growing increasingly difficult 
to suppress it. 

Before passing to an acetount of the action taken under the Ordinance, for 
which the noble Lord has asked, 1 ought, I think, to emphasise one point 
and that is tliat one of the main necessities for employing special measures to 
<KUTibat conspiracies of this kind iiist^^ad of resorting to the ordinaiy provisions 
of the law, is the terrorism of witness and juries resulting in a failure of 

justice because the juries are terrorised from returning verdicts in accordance 
with tlic evidence, and resulting, also, as the noble Lord, I believe, would 

agree, in the murder of witnesses and persons who confess or turn King’s 

evidencic. Tliis formidable fact is the real, and in my judgment in a civilised 
country is the only, justification for withdrawing from persons accused of 
crime the protection of tlic ordinary course of law. If it be indeed established 
that such is the state of feeling in the country in whicli this exc^eptional 
method of trying ('rimes is adopted, that no witness can give* (widen(*e without 
Ins or her life being cndangerc'd, I that no jury can give an hon(^st verdict 
without at oncie becoming a target for the dfigger of the assassin or* the bomb 
of the inc'cndiary— if that, indeed, be established, you have gone a great way to 
justify your exceptional legislation. 

The Aui’Ore case 

Let me give two comparatively recent illustrations of the reality of this riskf 
In the Alipore conspiracy case, in whieffi members of the revolutionary group 
were put on trial but Avere eventually acquitted, the relatives of the approver 
were subjected in Cah'-utta to various forms of harassment and boycott. During 
the course of the trial, his brother died. Owing to social ostracism, the family 
wore unable to get people to carrv the dead body to the burning ghat. 
Further, his sister, wlio was engaged to be married, was thrown over by the 
bridegroom as soon as the relatives lieard that her lirother was an approver in 
the case. Tlie approver himself w^ Icross-examined for weeks on end by five 
different counsel for the defence in chrcumstances which practically drove him to 
the verge of insanity. He Avas unable to sleep in the jail, and was sulTering toAvards 
the close of the trial from nightmare and hallucinations. It is no exaggeration to 
say that from the moment that man, doing his duty as an honest and feai'- 
less citizen, gave evidence Avhich the elucidation of the truth required, he and 
everyone belonging to him were treated like pariah dogs, and none of them could 
have gone about with any feeling of tranquillity or security in the more vi<^ 
matters of life. 

On Aumist 22 last a bomb was thrown into a shop in Mirzapur Street 
Calcutta, which belonged to an individual who was suspected by the conspiratoi's 
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of being a police informant, and who Jiad been indicated by one of the conspira- 
toi'8 as the person from whoin he had received a revolver for the possession of 
which he had boon prosecuted and convicted shortly before. The suspected in- 
formant was in the shop at tlie time but escaped. His companion was killed. 
Two persons were arrested and charged with the^ oflence, one of whom was 
Santi Chakravarti. These two persons wore tried in September, and the jury 
found both not guilty. The judge agreed as regards Santi, and acquitted him, 
but ordered the re-trial of the other accused. On October 3, the body of Santi 
was found on the railway a short distance outside Calcutta, shockingly mutilated 
with the head entirely severed. 

Let me answer the specific (iuostions addressed to me by the noble Lord as 
to the action under the Ordinance and under the earlier Regulation, and as to 
the reasons for the dis(‘rimination. such as it was, at the time of the promulga- 
tion of the Ordinance. Not realising at that moment— md the noble Lord, I 
think, will agree tiiat there w^as some discussion, cofem^yersy and doubt about 
the point in this countiy— that the Ordinance was so saista’<^ receive the sano 
tion of his Majesty’s (Government, those responsible, ^n Bengal confined 27 
Bengali teirorists under Regulation HI of 1818. Before f, ^ promulgation of the 
Ordinance warrants of arrest under this Regulation had yready })een issued ^by 
the Governor-General in Council against 19 of the ringleacers, and were being 
held in readiness as it was thought it might 1)6 ricc.essafy to use them at any 
moment When the Ordinance was promulgated on OctoiKir 25, 1924, these 
nineteen were arrested, but as a matter of convenience, they were arrested in 
the first instance under the warrants already in existence) under Regulation III 
instead of under tlie O]‘dinan(*o. But on .lanuary 19, 1925, it was decided to 
Imnsfer all these nineteen to detention under the terms of the Ordinance, ^ the 
provi.sion.s of wliich are moi’e revstricted than those of the Reg\ilation, I believe 
that was complexly technically accurate, but new warrants were even issued 
wlietliei it was teclinically accurate or not : the noble Lord may rest satisfied 
that the pers ns detained — I will not say that they are in a favourable pOvSition— 
but they arc being treated under the Ordinance and not under the old Ordinanc'e 
for which he is not responsible. 

That, I think, deals with the matter whic^h probably causej^unxicty to the 
noble Lord, He did, indeed, use one phrase or argument which I s not able 
completely to follow. If I understood him aright, he said his leties were 
increased by the circumstances that he noticed that the names of iiree verj- 
well-known politicians oceiuTod among the list of these nineteen who were 
arrested under Regulation HI of 1818. On this point I did not completely follow 
tfie argument of the noble Lord. Did he mean that politicians could not commit 
any crime ? 

Lord OLIVER ; Not at all. I thought 1 made it clear that it was unfortunate 
if these men could not be arrested under the (>rdinance, IxKause political capital 
was made in India otit of the fact that they were politicians and had not been 
an^ested under the Ordinance, but under the Regulation. 

The EARL of BIRKENHEAD : The noble Lord will therefore, be content with 
liis answei'— namely, that the warrants for their arrest were already is existence, 
not on the ground they were politicians but that they had committed tliese grave 
offences in relation to which every reciuirement of his own Order liad been satisfied 
in dealing with these very people. Among these nineteen— I had better add a word 
about this — three, as the noble Lord says, were persons of considerable prominence. 
They were Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, Chief Executive Officer of tlie Calcutta 
Corporation and a close asvsociate of Mr. C. R. Das ; Mr. Satyendra Chandra 
Mitra, a Member of the Legislative Council, and Mr. Anil Baran Roy, Secret^ 
of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee and a member of tlie Legislative 
Council 

I have received, in the course of my duty, and have examined, the proceed- 
ings of the Government of India on which warrants of arrest under Regul^ 
tion III were issued against the nineteen, including the three persons named, 
and also the reports of the two Judges on each of their cases, and I have per- 
sonally satisfied myself that none of these men were arrested for the purpose 
of restraining political activities, however extreme, but because of their con- 
nection with conspiracies to commit crimes of violence or to collect arms ana 
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explosives for such purposes. The Ordinance, as the noble Ijord has pointed 
out, requires that two Sessions Judges should, review the facts. I was not 
miite sure whether the noble Lord was complaining of this provision. He said 
that most of us would rather be tried by a High, Court Judge than by an ex- 
ecutive officer, but a Sessions Judge cannot be quite described as an executive 
officer. If it was indeed in the mind of the noble Lord to make any complaint 
that those matters should be referred only to Sessions Judges, I would remind 
him that tliis is his own provision. It was not I tiiat provided that these 
matters sliould bo referred to Sessions Judges., As a matter of fact ])erhaps the 
noble ijoi’d has forgotten wliy, but he was quite right in doing so. If he had 
said that these matters should be dealt with by two High Court Judges, you 
would have been exposing yourselves to the risk of a very inconvenient conflict 
of jurisdiction when demands were made by habeas eoi'^us to move the High 
Court; you would have had the fact that would have been a conflict 
of jurisdiction between Courts of equal authority. Tlie noble Lord was entirely 
right in adopting the course ho djd, and I think he should speak with bene- 
volent kindness of those to whom he gave this function. 

The Ordman(‘e requires that two Sessions Judges should review the facts 
and circumstances under which any order has been issued against a person 
under the Ordinance and report to the Local Government whether in their 
opinion there is lawful and sufficient cause for the order. Tlie Ordinance tfien 
provides that the Local Government, on receipt of the report, shall consider 
and, pass such orders thereon as ap])edr just and proper. 1 have made it my 
business, as was my duty, to ascertain the view taken by these Judges. I have 
discovered that the Judges have reported, in the case of all persons against 
whom the Ordinance has been used, that the Government of Bengal were, in 
the opinion of the Judges, justified in applying the Ordinance. I have also 
ascertained, as was equiilly my duty, that the Bengal Government, after au 
independent examination, has satisfied itself that the Judges were right in the 
view they took. Therefore, we find the provision of the noble Lord fanctioning 
in every way as he must have desired and conceived if everything went 
satisfactorily. 1 can assure him, so far as I am concerned, that the dice liave 
nowhere been loaded against ilieso men, and nowhere has there been any 
critical susihcion or any tendency , towards inhumanity. The only desire has 
been to seo tliat tlie conditions which the noble Lord rightly accepted as 
necessary conditions to action should be completely satisfied. 

The Ordinance, which was promulgated on October 25 and had force only 
for six months, has now been replaced by two Acts. A Bill to continue its pro- 
visions for five years was placed before the Bengal Legislative Council in 
January, but leave for its introduction was refused. It was certified by the 
Governor as being essential for tiie dischaige of his duty for the administration 
of Justice, and the Act was assented to by the King in Council on March 17 ; 
after it iiad laid on the Table of both Houses of Parliament for eight days, 
during wliich 1 am sure it attracted the attention of the noble Lord. There 
were two clauses in the Ordinance wliich could not be enacted in the Bengal 
Council. One gave persons tried under it the right to appeal to the High 
Court, and another deprived the High Court of the power of issuing a writ of 
'habeas ec/f’j.ms' in tlie case of persons detained under the Ordinance without 
trial. A Bill containing these provisions was introduced in the Indian Legisla- 
tive Assembly. It was rejected by the Assembly but passed as recommended 
by the Governor-General in the Council of State. The Governor-General, I may 
inform your Lordships, is about to bring this certified Bill into force as an Act 
at once* 

I have only one or two brief observations to add. As regards the general 
effect of the measures taken, it is significant that the promulgation of the 
Ordinance coincided with a marked improvement in the situation in Ben^ 
and it is clear that for the moment at all events the terrorists’ plans and asso- 
ciations have been disorganised. I give the credit for that to the noble Lord 
the Government of India and the Government of Bengal, but I must make it 
plain that attempts are still being made to recruit and collect arms and to carry 
on propaganda in favour of violence. These activities require, and will 
receive* unremitting vigilance. The powers conferred by the Ordinance must 
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at present be continned. T)ie existence of these powera. apart from their 
ex 6 rois 0 oi)crat6s as a poworfiil preventive. One notable tOcuiire is that the 
morale "of ^ the police has boon strengthened and the forces of law and 
order feel that they can take effective initiative. There has, as the noble Lord 
knows well because he had to fa(*e it when he was in office, been (ionsiderable 
agitation in the Pi'ess and ainon^r i>oliticians aaramst the Ordinance, but there 
ai'e no indications of any deep and widespread resentment amongst the general 
public, either in Bengal or elsewhere. 

Appeax to 3I«. Das 

It has been reported in the Press that Mr. Das has issued a statement which 
every true friend of India believing it to be sincere must warmly welcome. 
I have not had a full report of that speech, but founding myself on the fullest 
report which the Press has made available, I understand that he has expressly 
and formally disassociated himself and hi.s Party entirely from all forms of 
violence and that he has given utterance to a plea to the youth of Bengal to 
abandon the adoption of all such methods. Mr. Das asks us, according to tlie 
fullest report I have obtain'd, to “lay aside undnr suspicaon.’’ Tiiero is nothing 
which T am more anxious to do in dealing witli tin? responsible trust whii^h J 
have to some extent in my hands at this moment, there is nothing tliat I would 
mor*^ gladlv do, than to lay aside any suspicion. J sliall watch for tVio results 
of tliis appeal to those who accept his guidance and act under his advice, with 
hopeful interest. If I sec that the revolutionary societies begin to atrophy for 
Avant of monelary and moral support and that the channels of communication 
betAveen the political and the anarchical world are effectively closed, then indeed 
a new era in Bengal Avill have begun ami the need for Avhai Mr. Das calls 
“repression” Avill haA^e disappeared, 

But let there be no ambiguity about tliis. Mdion ]\Ir. D;\8 speaks of “repres- 
sion” he apparently means tlio r<n>ression of politiLul opinion, and he Avants 
to put this interpretation into our montli- also. But llis Majesty’s late Go- 
vernment, who sanctioned this bgisiation, and the Government, and 

the Government of India, and the tjoverament of BfuifOil, have constantly and 
justly repudiated any such int<‘ntion and a.i.v such f>ractice. The repression 
wlrii'li tlie Bengal Act contenipial ml is^ Wui repression of (Time and no one 
A\dio is not a criminal is entitled to e>: press a gtiovance against tlial 
legislation, f invite Mr, Das— anu I have not used in the course of this 
debate a harsh Avoid about him to , tak»‘‘ a furilioi' step. He has 
pul<]iclA^ dissociated himself from “political assassiiiation and violence 
m any sha])e or lorm.” 1 niakc iillowance for Bne difficulties of position, 
but J siiggicsl tliat a cons»B.ntious citizen cannot quite stop even there. 

I ask liiin to go fotward and co-operate A^it]l tlie (jovernment in repressing the 
violence AAdiich he deproeat(‘S. If be Avill do that he Avil) find that Big way 
is open and easy for that \vhi< h avc all of us desire— co-operation between the 
British Government and Indian political parties witii a view to the imogressive 
realisation of responsible govfu'iimcnt in British India as an integral paid of the 
Empire upon the understanding of a real and honest paiiuersbip. That ro^ 
still remains open to be trodden by tlic pojnilation of India, but never will the 
goal be reached upon roads of violence attended by desperate crimes. 



Lord Olivier’s Satisfaction 

Lord OL. 
from the noli' 

of the observali ... . .... ...... 

of his reply to my question, ^ 1 should like to say this: He referred to my 
having mticisqd the restriction of the jurisdietion of tJiese cases to Sessions 
n f I myself was, as he says, responsible. I simply pointed out 

Judges do not always enjoy nj India, or even here, so much con- 
hdenee as members of the High Court, and tiiat consequently it was the more 
necessary that we should have and fh,at India should have, an astur^ce K 
so high an authority as the noble and learned Earl that lio personal^ foK 
exammation of tliat high judicial authority. Lord ffliiw had 
examined these cases and was satisfied that all of them— and I his 
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assurance as a personal assurance—strictly came ^ within the intentions of the 
Ordinance as bein/? cases where a criminal intention had been proved. That is 
what 1 wanted to elicit. I am only rather sorry that I cannot, I suppose, 
with any success, press him for facts. I would have liked some definite state- 
ment as J*ej?ards the precise character of the ofTences that had been «:one into 
and had, in the opinion of the Government, been proved against those arrested. 
I do not know whether ho can give any indication— 

The EARL of BIRKENHEAD : The noble Lord will realise that this is too 
important a question to answer on the spur of the moment. If he will write to 
me I will consider it. 

Lord OLIVIER: I am much obliged to the noble Earl, and beg leave to with- 
draw my Motion. 

The motion was, by leave, withdrawn. 


I- 
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THE INDIAN SERVICES BILL 


HOUSE OF LORDS— APRIL I 1925 

On April 1st, in the Ilouae of. Lords, Lord BIRKENHEAD, moved the second 
reading of the Oovernmontofindia (Civil Service) Bill, which, lie said, would have 
great consequences to India. Its Parliamentary fortunes were too long delayed 
by successive accidents, attended with extreme anxiety by many meritorious 
public servants, to whom its passage meant much. The provisions of the Bill, 
fie said, were limited in scope but were essential in the form in whidi they 
were submitted to Parliament if Government were to carry out their decision 
to accept and enforce the main recommendations of the Lee Commission. 


The Lee Recomilendations. 


The recommendations were aimed on the one hand, at removing certain 
anxieties—hnaneial and others—from the Sersdees, and on the other hand, at 
satisf>'ing Indian opinion that th(? principlos underlying the Reform scheme 
would be observed in Service administration. Ho emphasised that the recom- ' 
mendations were a deliberate compromise between the Indian viewpoint and 
Service opinion and, in approving them generally, the imperial Government 
steadily kept in mind the need for maintaining the balance between the two 
viewpoints. Lord Birkenhead said no useful purpose Avould be gained by 
ignoring the fact that there were two viewpoints between which those responsible 
fo)' the Government of India, either in India or in England, must steer through 
a prudent middle course. 

Lord Birkenliead dealt in detail with the recommendations which 
vx)uld be benefiting the Semees and wliich bad been acceiited. As regards the 
increases in pay and pensions and the grant of passages to officers of non- 
Asiatic domicile, he estimated the cost for this relief wriuld be £750,000 per 
year — not an inconsiderable allowance. 

Lord Birkenhead then dealt with tlto ro^om mendations designed more parti- 
cularly to bring the organisation of the vServices into a<'Cord with the existing 
CoDstiiutioii, namely, the provmcialisation of certain services, the control of the 
Central Servdeos by the Government of India instead of hy the Secrohiry of 
State witli certain reservations, and the accelerated Indkinisation of the Civil Service 
and the Police. He said ihat these measures, which in the aggregate tilled the 
opposite side ot the scale in a sort of equijioise, wliic'hdetw’mined the conclusions 
of the Commission and, especially Indianisitiop, were criticiseit on the ground 
the Indian Civil Services and ii.ipair tlieir efficiency. 
Lord Birkenhead said it was onH fair to tho present Parliament, their immediate 
predecessors and the Mont ford Government, to remember that if blame was 
to be implied m the inception of fndiauisation, he certainly, holding his posi- 
tion, could never (*oncede it was not of modern origin, and was not the product 
or the child of any one of those Goveraments. 


IlVDlAXISATlON QuESTlOlV. 

Lojcl BirkcBliead pointed out that the terms of Section 96 of tlie Government 
of India Act only reproduced the provisions in India’s Magm Charta with regard 
to no native of British India being disabled from holding office under the 
Crown m India. .Tha.t had been acclaimed as indefeasible in law and 
unanswerable in justice for oyer a centuiy. and this section which was still the 
V '^'1! India was supplemented in the fteamble 

of the Act oi 1919 by the express announcement that it declared that the 
policy ot iaruament was to provide increasing association of Indians in every 
branch of indian administration. Therefore, confronted by principles and tradi- 
hound to observe, he unhesitatingly concluded that it was 
his duty to support the very delicate compromise reached by the Lee Com- 

exception which need not disturb the generality of 
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Lord Birkouhoad pointed out that in 1924 the Indian Civil Service had 
17 percent Indians, the Police 1 1 percent. The increase of Indians in 15- 
to 25 years to 50 per cent was not a very violent change and should not 
prove too rapid a progress in giving effect to the policy of Parliament 
declared in the preamble to the Government of India Act. But let the 
House have no delusion. The possibility of maintaining that balance and 
relyijig on that balance to provide a competent arjd reliable Civil Adminis- 
tration for India must always depend upon Britain’s contributing the very 
best young men Bi'itish schools and Universities could provide. 

It was equally true, though no comparative statements regarding it were 
desirable or possible, that the standard of recruitment in India of the Civil 
Service OHiccrs must ensure that men of the beat brains and the best 
character and calibre wore supplied to represent Indian population. His very 
grave anxiety at present was not connected with the movements and 
tendencies in India, grave and menacing as some of them had been. In 
attempting to view the matter in its cool perspective be was not very gravely 
alarmod by them. His greatest anxiety for the moment was that since 1924, 
the best Civil Service in the world had sbowii signs of lack of popularity. 

The number of candidates for the Indian Civil Service had distinctly 
and gravely declined since the war, and undoubtedly one explanation was 
that war had killed many of those who would have naturally competed, 
disabled many others, and atrophied the spirit of adventure in many others. 
He had no doubt that the overcrowding of other professions, the comparative 
security still offered by the Civil Service and the very high spirit of 
adventure of the Briti.sh youth would redress the balance and restore the 
numbers of candidat(^s. But at present the number was insufficient, and 
failing improvement our problem might be not to discuss whether there 
should bo 50 per cent suitable Indians, but to ensure that there wore 50 
per cent suitable candidates from Britain. 

Ho had taken such stops as he could, ably assisted by many Englishmen 
with special and distinguished knowledge of India, who bad been good 
enough to visit Universities on his invitation. He had visited some Univer- 
sities and contoni plated further visits, and was not without encouragement 
from mooting students and tutors that twelve months hence, if ho was still 
in the same position, he would be able to give the House bettor reassurances 
upon a point so vital to the future of India. 

Lord Birkenhead then proceeded to deal with two measures accepted 
in principle by Govornmoiit. Firstly, dealing with the reorganisation of the 
Medical Services with a view to separating the Civil from the Military 
Services, ho said that the detailed proposals of the Government of India on 
the subject wore expected shortly. Secondly, ho referred to the constitution 
of a Public Services Commission, regarding which ho had been closely 
discussing with the Viceroy for weeks, and said that a conclusion had not 
yet been reached. The difficulties were enormous. Firstly, they had to 
determine whether such a body should be subordinate to the Government of 
India or independent of them in its decisions, and secondly, they must decide 
whether it should bo allowed to invade some of the functions of the Secre- 
tary of State. 

Lord Birkenhead hoped ho was most unlikely to allow any question of 
dignity of his office to collide with public interest, but ho was bound moat 
41(a) 
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carefully to safeguard the Civil Servaiit*8 right of appeal to the Secretary 
of State. 

Lord Birkenhead concluded his speech by paying a warm tribute to the 
devoted labours of the Lee Commission and said that he and other members 
of the Government felt some doubt with regard to some elements in the 
Report but as they agreed with the Report generally, they decided to accept 
it as a whole believing that when its perspective was examined it would bo 
found that the Commission had discharged its task adequately, competently 
and sympathetically. 

BILL REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 

Lord OLIVIER welcomed Lord Birkenhead's action in inducing 
Lord Meston and others to go to the Universities to recruit for the Indian 
Civil Service. 

Lord CHELMSF'ORD said ho had been residing in Oxford and learned 
the difficulties of the undergraduates with regard to the Indian Civil Service, 
namely, a feeling that there was a certain insecurity of tenure. He was of 
opinion that, as far as they could see every candidate for the Civil Service at 
present could be assured that ho could safely enter the service and bo sure of 
a life service in India. 

The House then passed the second reading of the Indian Civil 
Service Bill which was next referred to the Joint Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

The Provisions of the Bill. 

The following is the text of the Bill amerjding the provisions of the 
Government of India Act by exempting proposals of expenditure upon 
certain salaries, pensions and other payments from submission to the Indian 
Legislatures and enabling the rules made under the said Act relating to the 
Civil Services of the Crown in India to be dispensed with or relaxed in 
certain cases. 

The Bill provides for the amendment of sections 67-A and 72-D of the 
Act as from Slst March 1924. 

SALARIES AND PENSIONS 

The following paragraphs will bo substituted for paragraphs (3) and (4) 
of sub-section (3) of section 67-A : — 

Paragraph 3. Salaries and pensions payable to or to the dependents of (a) |>erson8 
appointefi by or with the approval of His Majesty or by the Secretary of State in Council ; 
(b) the Chief Commissioners and Judicial Commissioners ; and (c) Persons appointed before 
1st April 1924 by the Oovernor-General-in-Council or by the Local Government to the 
Services or posts classified by Kulcs under this Act as Superior Service or posts. 

Paragraph 4. The sums payable to any person who is or has in the Civil Beivice of 
the Crown in India under any order of the Secretary of State in Council, the Governor- 
Gencral-in-Councll or the Governor made upon appeal to him in pursuance of the Buies 
made under the Act. 

The following paragraphs will be substituted for paragraphs 4 and 6 
of sub-section 3 of Section 72-D : — 

Paragraph 4. Salaries and pensions payable to or to dependents of (a) persons appoint- 
ed by or with the approval of His Majesty or by the Secretary of State in Council ; (b) 
Judges of the High Court of a province ; (c) the Advocate-General ; (d) Peisons appointed 
l)cfore Ist April 1 924 etc., as above. 
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Paragraph 5, Sums payable to any person who, etc., as above — 

The following provision will bo added at the end of sub-section 3 of 
each of the Sections 67-A and 72-D : 

For the purpose of this sub-section, the expression salaries and pensions” includes 
remuneration, allowances, gratuities, any contributions whether by way of interest or 
otherwise from the revenues of India to any provi<lcnt fund or family pension fund and 
any other payments or cmoluraontB payable to or on account of a person in respect of his 
office, 

THE SECRETARY OF STATE'S CONTROL 

Thu following 8ub-soction will be inserted at the end of Section 96-B 
of the Act, 

Ko rules or other provisions made or confirmed under this section shall be constructed 
to limit or abridge the power of the Secretary of State in ( 'ouncil to deal with the 
case of any persons in the (dvii Service of the Crown 111 India in such manner 
as may appear to liim just and equitable and any rules made by the Secretary 
State in Council under sub-section (2) of tlie Section delegating the power of 
making rules may ])rovi(le for dispensing with or relaxing rctiuiremcnts of such 
rules to such an extent and such a manner as may be prescribed provided that 
where any such rule or provision is applicable in the case of any person the case shall 
not be dealt with in any manner less favourable to him tlian that provided by the 
Kule or provision. 
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Interpellations in Parliament 

HOUSE OF COMMONS— 16TH FEBRUARY 1925. 

Political Conditions in India. 

Mr. Wardlaw MILNE asked for a day to discuss the political conditions 
in India and the policy of His Majosty^s Government in connection with the 
aj?itation for immediate alterations in the Reform Scheme. 

Mr. BALDWIN replied that it was impossible to grant a day before 
Easter without disturbance to public business and that Government was of 
opinion that there was nothing in the existing situation in India warrant*^ 
ing such disturbance. 

Steel Bounties. 

Colonel WEDGWOOD asserted that the fresh assistance which the 
Government of India had recommended to the Assembly to be given to 
the Tata Steel Company was more than the Tariff Board had recom- 
mended ; and he asked whether the Tata Company had accepted any State 
control in return for the large and exceptional State assistance ; whether 
any recommendations on the subject came within the terms of reference 
of the Tariff Board ; and what was the estimated annual payment of the 
Tata Company, both under the bounty and under the earlier protective duty ? 

Mr. ORMSBY GORE, for Earl Winterton, replied that the rates of 
duty recommended by the Tariff Board were mostly higher than the bounty 
voted, but for the reasons explained in the Government of India's resolution 
of November 27, 1924, the bounty was likcl> w b(3 more useful to steel 
manufacturers during the year in which it had )»ecn voted than the extra 
duties would have boon. 

The answers to the second and third parts of the (juostion were in the 
negative. It seemed likely that the full amount of Rv-. 50 lakhs, fixed as 
the maximum payable as bounties, would be paid. The Protective duties 
previously granted did not involve any payment to steel manufacturers. 

Colonel WEDGWOOD said that Mr. Ormsby Gore had not given the 
total additional profit that the Tata Company had made under the original 
}*rotectivo duties, which were extra and in addition to the bounties. 

Mr. ORMSBY GORE replied that it was quite imi) 08 siblo to say what 
the additional profits were. 

Sir Frederick WISE asked whether the alteration was due to the rise 
of the rupee, and Mr. Ormsby Gore was understood to say that he did not 
think so. 

Expulsion and Arrest of M. N. Roy 

The Indian agitator, M. N. Roy was the subject of a verbal duel 
in the Commons between Mr. George Lansbury (Lab, Bow and Bror ley), 
and the Hon. Mr. W. G. Ormsby-Gore (Under-Secretary for the Colonies.^ 

Mr. LANSBURY asked if the Indian Government proposed to arrest 
Roy, if and when ho returned to India, what was the nature of the 
charges against him, and whether Roy ever actively organized a violent 
unheaval in India. 
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Mr. ORMSBY GORE replied that Roy waa one of the accused in the 
Cawnpore conspiracy case. The charges were explained in the High 
Court’s .iudgment in the appeal recently presented to Parliament. The 
same judgment contained particulars of Roy's advocacy of violence and 
directions for its organisation. 

Mr. LANSBURY asked whether the Minister was able to stato 
whether Roy ever participated in violent enterprises against the Govern- 
ment and whether any body else bad. Mr. Ormsby Gore again referred 
to the High Court judgment. Thereupon Mr. Lansbury asked whether 
Mr. Ormsby-Goro had read the judgment and whether Roy ever said 
anything approaching the kind of violent language used by Sir Edward 
Carson, Mr. Balfour and Mr. Bonar l^aw in connexion with the Ulster 
business. Mr. Gore said that the (juestion did not arise, Mr. Lansbury 
retorted that it did. 

Mr. SAKIjATVALA asked whether any representation had been 
made to the French Government in order to secure the expulsion of 
Mr. M. N. Roy from France. Mr. Chaml)erlairi replied in the negative. 

The Bengal Ordinance and Cawnpore Trial. 

Replying to Mr. Ijansbury Mr. ORMSBY GORE said that 303 persons 
in India, including 251 Moplahs, had been imprisoned, or wore under 
surveillance under Regulation III and similar measures. Ho believed 
that 60 were arrested under the Bengal Ordinance and added that many 
persons imprisoned for what Mr. Lansbury called political offences had 
been guilty of actual violence. 

Mr. LANSBURY asked whether the Government intended to publish a 
verbatim report of the evidence given for and against the prisoners in con- 
nexion with the Cawnpore Conspiracy trials, Mr. Ormsby Gore replied in the 
negative, and added that Lord Brikonhead thought that the High Court’s 
judgment in the appeal already presented contained an adequate state- 
ment of the facts of the case. 

Mr. SAKLATVALA, asked for information regarding the existence of 
conspiracies in Bengal. Mr. Ormsby Gore referred to a recent White Paper, 
and added that further information on tho subject was shortly to be 
presented. 

Mr. Saklatvala furtbhr asked if there was any satisfactory evidence to 
prove tho existence of tho conspiracies, besides the bare statement that they 
did exist. Mr. Ormsby Gore replied that the Government of India would 
give ample evidence to that effect. 


HOUSE OP COMMONS— 23RD FEBRUARY 1925 

Akali Prisoners. 

Mr. John SCURR declared that frequent complaints had been made 
with regard to tho infliction on prisoners in Nabha Jails of the punishment of 
Qidar and Kutt supply of food and its poor quality, and that prisoners were 
kept for long periods without water. He suggested an impartial inquiry into 
the administration of Indian jails. 
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Earl WINTERTON replied that he was not sure whether Mr. Scurr 
was referring to the ordinary iails of the State or the temporary camps for 
Akali prisoners, and pointed out that the Inspector-General of Prisons in the 
Punjab had reported that the conditions of the latter were generally 
satisfactory, including a liberal scale of food and an abundance of water. 
Earl Wintorton was not aware that the grounds of complaint suggested in the 
question existed in the case of ordinary jails. It was announced shortly 
after the British authorities took over the administration of the State that 
the jail adininistration was being thoroughly overhauled^ As regards jails in 
British India the Indian Jails Committee of 1919-20 presented a very full 
report, and the answer to the last part of the question was in the negative. 

Replying to Mr. Scurr with regard to the alleged punishment of “ Kan 
Parade ” inflicted on 0. Ram, an ex-prisonor iii Mooltan jail, Earl Winterton 
said that he had heard nothing about this case and that ho would be glad to 
have an inquiry made if Mr. Scurr could give him details of the allegations. 
The form of punishment described was, of course, unknown to the penal code. 

Replying to Mr. Scurr s question with regard to Vesawa Singh subjected 
in Mooltan jail to the punishment of Otdar and Kui, Earl Winterton said that 
he had seen only a newspaper report of the libel suit which apparently 
was still sub-judice. Ho understood that the prisoner did not allege that 
he himself was punished in this (piite illegal way. The Government of 
India was being asked to report on the case. 

Deaths in Prison 

Mr. G. LANSBURY .asked how many prisoners charged with offences 
in connexion with political or I'rado Union conspiracy or agitation died 
in prisons in India during each of the years 1919 to 1924, and how 
many of those who died were imprisoned without trial. 

Earl WINTERTON replied that statistics hitherto received from India 
did not relate to any year beyond 1922, and did not state the parti- 
cular offences with which ordinary prisoners w’cre charged. The reports 
did not discriminate between tho deaths of prisoners already convicted 
and the deaths of prisoners still under trial. The actual rates of 
mortality in the years from 1919 to 1922 were respectively 26*03, 

19*76, 20*36 and 22*13 per 1,000. During the three years ending with 

1921 no deaths occurred among persons imprisoned or under surveil- 
lance under Regulation HI of 1818 and kindred regulations, but in 

1922 there were 14 and in 1923 four deaths of Moplahs detained in 
connexion with the rebellion of February 1921. 

Infant Mortality in Bombay. 

Mr. JOHNSTON drew attention to tho fact that medical evidence 

showed that 98 per cent, of the children born in tho industrial area 

of Bombay were drugged with opium so that they might sleep and 

not cry for food while their mothers were w^orking in factories. He 

declared that infant mortality in Bombay was 666 per 1,000 compared 

with 80 per 1,000 in London. 

Asked as to what stops he proposed to take in the matter, Earl 

WINTERTON replied that Lord Brikenhead had been informed that the 
Government of Bombay was considering the question of the adminis- 

tration of opium to children. According to oflBcial statistics infant mortality 
in Bombay was 178*11 per 1,000 and 666. 
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Mr. JOHNSTON declared that the figures in his question were* 
supplied by Sir Leslie Wilson. Earl Winterton replied that the figures 
included in his answer were from an official report of the Government 
of Bombay. Mr. Johnston gave notice that in view of the unsatisfactory 
nature of Earl Winterton's answer he would raise the question of 
adjournment at the e irliost opportunity. 

Indianisation of the Army 

Mr. Wardlaw MILNE asked about the attitude of the Government 
towards the proposal recently made in the evidence ])ofor 0 the Reforms 
Enquiry Committee to Indianise the Army in India. 

Earl WINTERTON said that Government of India was still con- 
sidering the report of the Muddiman Committee and ho was unable to 
make any statement at that moment. 

Replying to Sir Frank Nelson Earl Winterton stated that legisla- 
tion was neeoasary to give effect to the findings of the Loo Commission 
and it would take the form of an amending bill to the existing 
Government of India Act. 

Trade Facilities Act. 

On the 24th FEBRUARY the House agreed to a financial resolution 
increasing the amount of loans under the Trade Facilities Act for which 
Government guarantees might bo given from 65 to 70 millions sterling. 

Mr. Hilton Young suggested the appointment of a Sub-Committee 
endowed with the initiative to work in conjunction with the Colonial Office 
to deal with the Dominions dovolopracnt schemes regarding which some 
disappointment prevailed. 

Mr. GUINNESS ])ointcd out that the Colonial Office had a representa- 
tive on the Dominions Cornmitioo. Ho thought that the disappointing results 
were due to the fact that the facilities wore not fully appreciated in the 
Dominions from whore it was hoped that applications would come. 

Mr. PILCHER suggested that the India Office should take the initiative 
and offer its services to act in connection with schemes under project in India. 
He declared that such an action would incidentally remove the misapprehen- 
sion among Indians that the British went to India for their own advantage, 
invested in clearly advantageous schemes and remained aloof when a matter 
primarily concerned Indians and where there was some risk. Mr. Pilcher 
specially drew attention to the need for railways as shown by the Ackworth 
Committee’s Report and also the construction of a now cantilever bridge 
in Calcutta, the only obstacle to which was lack of mobile finance. 

Infant Mortality in Bombay 

On the 26fh FEBRUARY Mr. JOHNSTON asked whether Earl 
Winterton was now able to give official figures of infant mortality in Bombay 
in 1921. 

Earl WINTERTON replied that the figures ho quoted on the 23rd 
February were misleading, in as much as they referred to the whole of the 
presidency and not specifically to the City of Bombay. According to the 
reports of the Health Officer of the Municipality, infant mortality in the 
city was 667 per thousand births in 1921 and 403, 411 and 419 respectively 
in the years 1922, 1923 and 1924. 

Examining in 1922 the vital statistics from the beginning of the century. 
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the Health OfiBcer had remarked that the fluctuations of infant mortality 
were indirectly or directly duo to plague during the first decade and to 
influenza between 1 91 8 and 1921. Mr. JOHNSTON asked what steps Earl 
Winteiton proposed to take regarding the drugging of children. (Mentioned 
in the cable of 23rd February). Earl Winterton repeated the reply given 
•on that occasion. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS-~3RD MARCH J925 

India and the Communist Scare. 

On MARCH 3rd, on the motion proposed by Captain Geoffrey Peto (Con. 
Frome) condemning revolutionary propaganda in Britain and the Empire 
by the Communists and others, Sir FRANK NELSON, in a maiden speech, 
•dealt particularly with India through which, he declared, the miasma of 
poisonous propaganda was spreading rapidly. 

He said that the British had been able to protect the Indian masses from 
the injustice of their own superiors, but were unable to protect the Indian 
peasant from campaigns of misrepresentation and lies in the past years, 
propagated y^artly by the Communists and partly by certain type of Indian 
politicians. He continued that heavier responsibility than that of determin- 
ing the time and method of each successive advance towards self-Government 
rested on Parliament, namely, the trust of seeing that progress was not 
retarded by a handful of revolutionaries, M’bo in no way represented the 
people and whose sole aim ^^as to fonietit revolution, not and bloodshed for 
their own ulterior ends. 

Sir Frank pleaded that the ]»owors uf the Viceroy and Governors to 
suppress revolution should in no way he curLiiled, and concluded by appeal" 
ing to the House, particularly the Labour Party, not fo condone violence in 
speeches, in view' of the manners in ^vbich every word telegraphed out was 
seized upon by every kind and type of Indian. 

Mr, John SCURR moved an amendment, expressing the opinion that 
the ordinary process of law is sufiiciont to deal with acts of violence and 
•contending that redress of grievances is the best method of rendering 
violence and propaganda useless. He urged the House not to be scared 
because a few men here and there made wild and foolish utterances. “ Let 
us, ” he said, make it impossible to say, truthfully, that seventy per cent, 
of the agricultural population in India is illiterate after a century of British 
government. Educate the people, then there need be no fear of propaganda.'' 

Mr. THURTLE, seconding Mr. Soiirr s amendment, said that the whole 
idea of Mr. Peto's motion was to stifle truth. He declared that India had 
been subjected recently to a very harsh measure of oppression ; people wei'e 
arrested and fined without proper trial. Ho contended that if the right 
spirit were behind the Government in India, the ordinary resources of 
criminal law there would be quite suflScient to deal with the situation. 
Referring to Earl Winterton’s statement the day before that certain books 
were not allowed to enter India, Mr. Thurtle described it as an insult to the 
^uoated Indians, who had an older culture than we, to say : “ These books 
are fit for us, not for you.” 

Mr. J. S. Wardlaw Milne concluding the speech in support of the 
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motion declared : We do not intend to get out of India but intend to 

govern.*^ 

Mr. John Wheatley (Minister of Health in the late Labour Government) 
deprecated the members being shocked by shooting of a policeman, but not 
being shocked by shooting of innocent people at Amritsar. 

Earl Wintorton's Reply. 

Earl WINTERTON (Under-Secretary for India) after affirming that 
it was the duty of every Government to protect the country against a violent 
revolution, declared that some of the Labour party were suspicious of the resolu- 
tion as a menace to free speech. But there was no risk of that. He cited an 
article from the Labour publications as showing the British tolerance of free 
speech, and then, amid much interruption from the Labour members, joined 
issue with Mr. Wheatley. 

He remarked that time did not allow of development of his argument, 
but representing the Secretary of State, ho strongly deprecated the ox-Cabiuet 
Minister using the argument that they had 110 right to condemn murder of 
a police inspector, if they held certain views on another case where the 
executive authority was compelled to take certain action. 

Ho expressed the opinion that the communist party of Britain, although 
a pernicious body, numbered not more than three or four thousand. It did 
not make secret of its pernicious aims, but it would be easy to take its long 
winded manifestoes too seriously. There was good ground for hoping that 
the inovement was going backwards instead of forwards. Referring to India, 
Earl Wiiiterton said he understood that the terms of motion did not relate 
to an ordinary politieal controversy but only to that caused by propaganda 
from the Communitets of outside sources, with which he proposed to deal. 

Earl Wintertoii pointed out that the conditions in Bengal to-day were 
better than in 1 iU)7-h, and expressed the opinion that that was because the 
Government of India and the Government of Bengal had promulgated the 
Ordiiiance and takrii other exceptional police measures. There was no greater 
justification for the Ordinance than to-day s comparative peace in Bengal. 

There was very slight connection between the Akali trouble in the 
Punjab aiid the subversive propaganda. The only activity in India which 
could properly be traced to external propaganda, was described in the judg- 
ment of the High Court of Allahabad. 

Earl Wintertoii thought that tunnellings and burrowings of under-ground 
workers, whether from Russia or elsewhere, were far more likely to fall in 
and bury them than harm the main structure of the society. Mr. Scurr’a 
amendment was unnecessary. No body denied the right of free speech 
except the Labour supporters at election time. 

Debate Adjourned. 

Mr. SAKLATV ALA (Communist, Battersea) rose to speak just before 
eleven, when the debate would be automatically adjourned “ sine die, and 
Captain Peto moved closure, which was carried by 233 votes to 109. But 
owing to a technical mistake in connection with the action of tellers, to 
which the Labour members drew attention the ypoaker declared the vote void 
and the debate waa consequently adjourned “ sine die.” 
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Opium Traffic. 

Replying to Mr. G. Buchanan (Lab.) EARL WINTERTON said that 
the view of the Government of India, based on the findings of the Royal 
Commission on Opium of 1895, was that centuries of experience had taught 
the peoi)lo of India discretion in the use of prepared opium which was for 
the most part without injurious consequences. The distribution of opium 
was strictly controlled in accordance with the provision of the Hague Conven- 
tion. T^ord Birkenhead did not propose to interfere with the discretion of 
the Govornmcnt of India and the Provincial Governments in the exorcise of 
this control. 

Replying to ('apt. Wedgwood Benn (Lib). Karl Winterton said that 
1,887,000 lbs. of opium were produced in British India in 1923, when 
4,954 chests (each of HO lbs.) were sold under direct sales agreements to 
the Governments of the Dutch Indies, Siam, Ceylon, the Straits, Hongkong 
and British North Borneo. Three thousand chests were auctioned at Calcutta 
and exported to Macao, French Indo-Ghina, Japan, Sarawak and Bushire ; 
130 lbs. of morphine hydrochlorato were manufactured at Ghazipur during 
the year ending October 1 3, 1923, when 92 lbs. valued at Rs. 10,905 were 
sold in India. 


Indians in the Colonies. 

Mr. LANSBURY asked which British Dominions and Colonies prohibited 
or restricted the entry of Indians and whether India restricted the entry and 
domicile of Britishers. 

Mr. AMEPY gave particulars, whereupon Mr. Wedgwood asked whether 
Konya was the only (;nnvn (Colony that restricted thn immigration of British 
Indians. Mr. Amery^ replied that Kony:i did not impose any restrictions. 

Mr. LANSBIJRY asked if Indians were refused the right of domicile 
in South Africa, Canada and Australia. Ho procecdod to contend that India 
should have equal rights with the Dominions to exclude Whites, when the 
Spoakei' intervenod, saying that it was impossible to have a debate. 

Cavvujpore Trial. 

Mr. George LANSBTJRY (Lab. Bow) askorl why the city magiatrate, 
Peshawar, violated the British principle of religious neutrality by issuing an 
order under Section 144N of the Criminal Procedure (3ode prohibiting 
local members of the Arya Saraaj from holding a public meeting in the city 
from February I to 21, by w^hich time the centenary of the birth of their 
founder, Rishi Dayananda, which the Arya Samajists wished to celebrate 
was over. 

Earl WINTERTON replied that the order was passed because the 
members celebrating the centenary were displaying at public meetings 
objectionable lantern slides, which were causing tension between the 
Samajists and orthodox Hindus. 

Mr. LANSBURY drew attention to the sedition trial at Cawnpore 
in April and May, 1924, and pointed out that the Judge differed from 
the Indian assessors and sentenced each of the four Indians accused to 
four years’ rigorous imprisonment. 
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Earl Winterton, in reply, pointed out that the Judge, in giving 
judgment, was not bound to conform to the opinion of the assessors. 

Mr. Lansbury asked : Was Earl Winterton aware that in the case 
of a trial for murder, the Lord Chief Justice sentenced an Englishman 
to twelve months imprisonment; these men had been sentenced, for 
writing letters, to terms of rigorous imprisonment. 

Earl Winterton replied that he did not see any connexion whatever 
in this question. He respectfully asked to be excused from commenting 
favourably or adversely on a judicial decision of the High Court. 

Mr. Lansbury drew attention to the case of KSarbat Ali Belat Ali 
of Chittagong who was arrested in Rangoon by the Criminal Investiga- 
tion Department officers for possessing two automatic pistols and 47 
rounds of ammunition, and was acquitted after two months’ custody, 
the magistrate pronouncing the prosecution evidence to bo unworthy of 
belief. Mr. Lansbury asked what measures wer (3 taken against the 
Criminal Investigation Department and informers. 

Earl Winterton replied that iinpiirios were being made. 

Acting Governor of Bengal 

Col. WEDGWOOD asked why 8ir Abdur Rahim, Senior Executive 
Councillor was not appointed the Acting Govorrior of Bengal in view of the 
general practice in such matter. Earl Wintertoij replied that no general 
practice could be said to exist in respect of administration of the Act which 
had been in operation only for few months, C(4. Wedgwood presumably had 
in mind the provisions relating to the filling of ternpoi'ary vacancies but these 
did not apply to the selection of substitutes for (Tovornors proceeding 
on leave. 

Col. Wedgwood asked whether there was anything in the Act passed 
last year authorising change of practice which had been usual for the last 
sixty years and w hetlier there was a siiigle president for the place of a 
Governor being taken by anybody not on the spot except the Senior 
Executive Councillor. Earl Winterton replied that the last Fears’ Act could 
not have possibly altered practice that did not exist, and have statutory 
authority to the situation which did not prevail before. No president could 
bo found in what w\as done in filling ordinary vacancies temporarily. 

Col. Wedgwood asked whether Earl Wintovtou suggested that filling of 
vacancies in the past never occurred and that there had never been any 
practice other than one indicated in the question. Earl Winterton replied 
that the practice of filling ordinary vacancies could not be considered analogous 
to the Act of the last year because it was the first time in British India that it 
permitted the Secretary of State and the Governui'Genoral to give 
Governors leave. 

Col. Wedgwood jiskcd :—Are you importing into that Act now principle 
which will be permanent 1 
Earl Winterton iVo.’' 



LORD BIRKENHEAD’S STATEMENT ON THE 

British Government’s Indian Policy 

HOUSE OF L0RDS-7TH JULY 1925. 

On July 7th, Lord BIRKKNHEAD made an important statement in the 
Lords with ro^^ard to his conferences with the Viceroy regarding the 
Indian problem. He stated that no decision would be taken before the 
Government of India and the Legislative Assembly wore consulted. 
The Government would not bo diverted from its high obligations in 
India by tactics of restless impatience. The door of acceleration of the 
Reforms would not open to menace, still loss could it be stormed by 
violence, but the date of a Royal Commission to review the Reforms 
might be accelerated when resj)onsible Indian leaders had evidenced a 
genuine desire to co-operate in making the best of the existing consti* 
tution. Any Constitution produced by Government’s critics in India 
and backed by a fair measure of general agreement among the peoples 
of India would be most carefully examined. 

The Bengal Dead lock 

Referring to the suspension of the Transferred Subjects in Bengal Lord 
Birkenhead observed that whether the Constitution was good or bad it had 
in any case plainly contemplated the very contingency which had happened 
and w^hethor it was a weak or strong point of the Constitution that had 
assumed limelight in Bengal, the framers of the Constitution wore entitled to 
point out that the Constitutiort still showed a reserve of strength with which 
it was endowed when it was drafted. 

Lord OLIVIER emphasised the crucial defects of the existing Cons' 
titution in India as the training ground for responsible Government. 
The question was whether the defects of Couiicils for their actual pur 
pose of serving as a training ground for Parliamentary responsibility 
could bo remedied fully without further consideration of the Constitu- 
tion. It was expedient in the interests of all concerned that not only 
should the recommendations of the Majority or Minority of the Muddi- 
man Committee by way of altering the Rules be adopted, but that in 
order to ease the dissatisfaction among all parties in India with the 
present Constitution, the Government should immediately undertake a 
further examination of how the known difficulties with regard to the 
Constitution should be solved. He hoped Lord Birkenhead would be 
able to tell the House not only that ho proposed to undertake with 
the Government of India the consideration and enforcement of the recom- 
mendations of the Majority Committee, but also give Indian reformers 
some hope that a beginning would be made following the lines recom- 
mended by the Minority Committee, with some further revision and 
enquiry with regard to the future Constitution. 
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Lord Birkenhead on Govt’s. Indian policy 

Lord .BIRKENflEAD said My Lords, iny first duty is beyond Question to 
express gratitude for the groat patione,e, which both hero and in another place, 
has enabled me to hold the important office that I have tilled for eight raonthii 
without making any important Parliamentary statement For this unusual 
indulgence, I am indebted both to my noble friend. Lord Olivier, who has 
repeatedly i>ostponed the ciuestion down in his name, and to the general body 
of your lordships, and not less to those in tlie House of Commons, who have 
e.xhibited a similar degree of patience. If 1 may venture to express an opinion 
upon the point, I think both liouse.s of Parliament, in this matter, have exhibi- 
ted wise restraint. The responsiliility for the Government of India is so vast, 
the problems are so novel and so complex, tliat no mind, howevei\ quickly acqui- 
sitive of new facts, or however indiistiious in its application to their mastery, c^an 
liope to make any useful (.jontrihution without months of unremitting industry. 
1 have, I hope, not altogether’ misspent the time, which the indulgence of the 
House has made available to mo. I propose to make the best attempt I can to 
disc'liarge the hisk, which will natiii'ally be expeiged from me to-day, that is, 
to review the general situation in India. 

The General Situatfjn in India 

Such consideration involves tinancial, commercial and politicni cousiderationa. 
I shall attempt to deal with each. I must, however, make it plain at the outset 
that upon one, and not the least, important of the sulci octs to which I must 
address iuyself, tliero has been considerable measure of misunderstanding, both in 
this country and in India. There has been much speculation as to the 
decisions reached by agreement between the Governor-General and my.self. 
No whatere/r have hecu reached, )ior could auij have been reached. 

Luleed, cveu the. (hhinel, (vhich has naiiiralUi been, kept closely aware of the 
discussions between vinsclf and Lord. RejidingJias not rrxiched any decision. 

The Governmciil is far too (conscious of the implications of tlie Monbigu- 
Chelrnsford Constitution to find it possible even to tiiink of conclusions, until 
c.‘,ei‘tain indispensable, autcH*ddent steps have been taken. My noble friend, Lord 
Lytton, wlio is at present head of the Government of India, has naturally been 
kept very candidly informed of the discussions between myself and Lord Reading. 
Week by week, as those discussions have proceeded, he has been made aware, 
both in general and in particular t( 3 rms, of their scope and tendency. Such a 
knowledge could not properly be witiiheld from him, though, as I have made 
it plain, neither he, nor his Government i.s alTectod by any responsibility 
tliereby. 

Bui before any decisions of any kind arc taken, it is oheious that the ep7i~ 
s'ideraiion and advice of the Qovernmeni of India must he formally invoked, and it u 
at least equally obvious that ihe^ opinion of the Legislative Assembly must he 
elieited. We should, for reasons which are apparent, not dream of announcing, or 
even of forming decisions without the contribution of that very important 
legislative body, which we have so recently called into existence. I am not, 
therefore, to-day eitlier announcing or purportingto announce decisions or conclusions. 
I cannot any longer resist the legitimate devSire of Parliament to be informed 
of tlie result of the discussions which have taken place between the Governor- 
General and myself. The truest description, which I can give of the spirit in 
which I address Parliament, is that, having held this responsible office 
for eight months, I am attempting a survey of the impressions which its 
tenure up to the present moment has stamped upon my mind. 

I address myself, in the first place, to the FINANCIAL POSITION of India, 
I am happy to say tiiat, on a general survey, this position must bo pronounced 
satisfactory. 

[After making a survey of the financial situation, the Secretary of State pro- 
ceeded:--] 

I ought, perhaps, in any estimate of the present and the future material 
condition of India, to say a special word upon fhe subject of agxiculture. No 
greater contrast in occupation than that between the people of Great Britain and 

43 
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those of India could well be found. Whereas the former live in vast relation in 
lai'KO towns, tlie latter live scattered in countless communities over the country- 
gide. In En^?larid and Wales 80 per cent of the population is returned as urban, 
in India 80 per cent, is recorded as rural. 

Agiucultubal Outlook 

Unfamiliar as these topics are to me, 1 nevertheless venture with dogmatic 
certainty upon the statement that an immense increase is attainable in yield, 
and, therefore, in the prospei’ity of agricultural India. Much has already been 
done by agricultural department by loans, by in-igation, by sraentific instriK‘tion. 
Nor am I unaware of the difficulties which beset the part of the reformer. Ho is 
confronted by the stubbom ('onservatism of the peasant proprietor, by the infini- 
te splitting up and vsubdivision of ownership, even by tho ol)Stinate disinclination 
to be tauglit new ideas, or to adopt fresh methods. Hut making all allowances 
for all these difficulties, I would desire to make my opinion plain tliat a future of 
incalculable prosperity awaits India, ^ if and when she learns full to realise and 
to value her agricultural kingdom. This particular subject is, as your Lordships 
know, a transferred subject. This circumstance doOvS not render correlated and 
rational atteiript to deal with it more easy, but it has been ciosely disemssod 
between the &ovornor-General and myself, and I am not without hope that, dur- 
ing my tenure of office, it may be in our power to give to its further develop- 
ment a powerful impotu'^. 

Political cx)Nr)iTioNs in India. 

I pass now to a geneial consideration of the political! conditions in India, and 
hero 1 naturally approach the most important of the discussions which have 
taktm placje between Lord Reading and my^self. In 1919, a remarkable and an 
extremely bold experiment was made. It was made in the atmosphere of post- 
war idealism. My predecessor, Mr. Mont^igu, who was chiefly responsible for 
tins experiment, must on the whole accept any censure, whei'C it has failed, as 
he is entitled to all credit, wlicre it has succ^eeded. llci died prematurely. As 
one who at the titne was never a particularly enthusiast ic—thougli, of course, I 
was a responsible— suprxutcu' of his policy. I may be allowed, now that he is 
dead, to pay a tribute of resiiert and rulmiration alike to his ideiilism and to liis 
counige. lie was a true friend cjf Indiii, and his name will not, I believe, be 
forgotten in that country. 

The /M of iras admHte*!hi an experiment. No country in the world luis 
erer been confronted with j/robhmw ronvparaJde to ours in India. Of the 440 
rnillions of British citixms, who consliinle the- British Empire, 320 millions are 
Indian. The loss of India would iuran a shrinlriye in the Empire from 13,250, 
000 to less than 11,500,000 siju/rrr miles. Our prohlem is, in fact, and always 
has been, one of prodigious difflcuUy. It is to aceo/nmodate the minds of the 
East to those of the llesL 

When the British nation first decisively intervened in India, the^o was no 
question of a vsuecessful and independent national destiny for this incaUmlable 
country. It was in disintegration: it could not hav(‘ cjontmued to cohere. It was 
in 1746 that a state of war commenced between Great Britain and France in 
India, froin which, in the result, we were to emerge as the supreme Power in 
Asia, and it was not until 1765 tliat that supremacy was decisively asserted, 

I ayn, I believe, making no r:reessive claini when I lay it doum that, whatever 
mistake have been mads in tfie generations that naxm followed, the fiduciary 
obligations, which we undertook in relation to the conriilex j^f'oples of hidia, 
embracing as they do a f)(ypulation of 320 millions, practising nine great religions 
and speaking 130 different speeches, mve not hem unfaithfully discharged. 

Certainly, it will not l>e disputed that wo have never lagged I>ehind the 
temporal^'' world standards, by which responsibilities of this kind have been 
measured by those^ Powers, wliich have found themselves— never, indeed— in 
analogous, but sometimes in remotely comparable circumstances, and so it 
happened, consistently with our habit of keeping abreast with the current of 
modem thought, that we decided, with tho full and deliberate acquiescence of 
both Houses of Parliament to make that great experiment which is Imown as the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Constitution. 
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It is extremely important that we and others should realise with all pre- 
cision what was done by the Government of India Act of 1919. Its permanent 
mid static, effect is unquestionably contained in the Preamble. The Act 
itself was admittedly fluid and experimental. I shall not fool that I am 
wasting the tinuc of your LordshiT)S if I ask leave to remind you of the terms 
of the rrearnble. Its lanj?uai?e ought to be borne in mind by every instructed 
critic of our Indian policy, and of the actual Indian situation with which I 
have to deal. 

The Pheamule 

“Wheims it is the declared policy of Parliament to provide for the increasing 
association of Indians in every branch of Indian administration, amd 
for tlic gradual development of self-governing institutions, with a view 
to the progressive realisation of resT)onsible government in British 
India as an integral part of tlie Empire; 

‘And whereas progress in giving effect to lliis policy can only be achieved 
by suc,ecssive stages, and it is expedient that substantial steps in this 
direction should now be taken; 

‘And wliereas th(? time and manner of each advance can be determined only 
by Parliament, upon whom responsibility lies for the walfaro and 
advancement of the Indian peoples : 

‘And whereas the adion of Parliament in siudi matters must be guided by 
tlio co-operation received from those on whom new opportunities of 
service will be conferred, and by the extent to whicli it is found that 
confidencic (an be reposed in their sense of responsibility : 

‘And Avhercas concurrently with the gradual development of self-governing 
institutions in the provinces of India it is expedient to give to those 
Provinces in provincial matters the largest measure of independence 
of the Government of India which is compatible with the duo aischargo 
by the latter of its own responsibilities : 

‘Be it therefore enacted f^y the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, bv and with 
the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritua,! and Temporal, and Com- 
mons, in the present Parliament assembled, and by the authority of 
the same, as follows;—” 

These words expressed tke deliberate and deeply considered decision of 
Parliament^ conformably with the principles laid down in the Preamble. 
Guo constitution or another iiiight, at oucj time or another, be attempted. 
Experience (educating us, or informing our critics iu India, might in(iuce us 
to make an amendment here, or an advance, or a variation there; but 
the whole message, as we understand it, of our situation in India, with all 
that it involves in the stori(id past, in the (critical present and in the 
incaUmkible future, is to be read in that Prearnbie. 

We shall md he diverted from its high ohligations by tactics of restless 
mpatisne^^. The door to aa^eleration is not open to nuna-ce. Still kss mil it 
be stormed by violence. 

But there never has been a moment since the Constitution was adopted in 
whicjli the Government of India, acting in harmony with the Government at 
Home, has not been vigilantly and attentively considering the spirit in which 
Uie present Reforms have been received in India, It lias, mdeed, been an 
imperative and urgent duty so to consider tliem. 

Wise men are not slaves of dates. Rather are dates the servants of sagacious 
men. Developments have been easily conceivable to me—are still not wholly 
inconceivable to me— in which acceleration of the date of the Royal Commission 
might have been recommended even by very ciautioms statesmen. 

1 should, however, he failing in my duty if I did not make plain my clear 
and definite impression that the tactics hitherto pursued by ths most highly 
organised party in India could not have been more happily conceived if they had 
been subtly intended to forward the cause of reaction. 

A Constitution was given, whi(di, whatever its defects, beyond question, 
afforded great opportunities to the politically-minded— if I may adopt a phrase 
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I do not specidly admiro- amon^f Indian peoples. . The opportunities not 
ungenerously conceded might have been made the oc(‘asion of sincere co-opera- 
tion uniting the ancient and sopliisticvated traditions of the East with the more 
practical experience of the ] suspect tliat a really gifted national le?ider 

would have used tlie Conwstifiition with all its possibilities of extension in this 
sense. No such leader was forthcoming. We liave been confronted everywhere, 
by tliose who are our piincipal opponents, with a l>lank wall of negation. They 
did not say: “You have* not given us enough, but we will prove by our use of 
that wliicii you have civcn tliat we arc fit for n;ore,” and yet such an attitude 
would have been both 8onsil>le, ))raetical and politic. What is ten years ^ in 
the age-long history of the immemorial East? Our critics took a different line. 
Tliey Siiid: We will have notliing Avhatevcr to do wdtli your Constitution.'’ 
Borrowdng a Quotati(>n wliioh they, perhaps, liavo been unwilling to employ 
they almost said : “ East is East, and West is West, and never the 
twain shall meeC’. They ignored tlie view, and I tliink they were profoundly 
mistaken in doing so, that strange and aiiparently incongruous as is the partner- 
ship between the two countries, ea(‘h has much to contribute to the thought and 
inspiration of tlio other. The art, civilisation, sophisti(.*ation, literature and jikilo- 
sophy of India, though spread over an incredibly wide field and derived from 
many confluent stivams, contain an individual quality to which in its subtlest 
elements Western thought has not attained, and it is cHiiially true that the prac- 
tical (iualities of the Anglo-Saxon race, liarnessed to a very experienced and 
commonsense outlook upon w^oiid politics, brings to tlie jiartnership Qualities 
wiiich will not bo often found to the r^iist of Suez. Commonsense and reason 
w^oiild, tin ‘ref(^r»", a|)f>ear to suggest that men of enlightened view^ in India and 
in Great Britain should have pioiwded upon lines of thought wiiifii ought almost, 
assuming ail round allowances, to have been identical. 

To talk of India as an entity is as absurd as to bilk of Enror»o as an entity, yet 
the Nationalist spirit wiiich has created niost of our difficulties in the hist 
few years is based upon the aspirations and claims of a Nationalist India. 
There never has been such a nation. Whether there ever uill he such a nation 
the future abne can shou\ 

One of the greatest anxieties which confronts us in India to-day is the com- 
munal different'os wiiicii divide 70 millions of Moslems from the vast Hindu 
population. In these dissensions w'c have kept oiiv hands iinsuilied by partisan- 
ship. If ire inihelreiv froyyi India irhnn>trou\ the ijti mediate consequences irould 
he a struggle, a F on trance heJircen the, Moslems and the Hindu population. 

1 put on one side, for the inn puses uf this anticipation, the piu'ils obviouBl.y 
afforded by the existence of three miliioii turbulent and martial tri))Osmen Jiving 
precariously betwT.en the frontiei's of India and the borders of Afghanistan. The 
actual circumstances being, it seems to me, indisputably such as I have indicated, 
] have always been puzzled to imdersbind the train of reasoning w^hich passes 
through the niinds of the clever m^m wdio have, unfortunately, made themselves 
onr antagonists in India. are many such men. 1 liave tried with the 

greatest sympathy to understand tlieir point of view^ I have asked them Avheth- 
er they contemplate the withdraw! at an early date of British troops from India. 

I have never found one wdio advocated such a course. Is there, in fact, a 
responsible le^ader of any school of Indian thought who will to-morrow^ say; 
“Commit to us at once the full responsibility, and wo will acQuiesc^e in the with- 
drawal of British troops from India?’' 1 do not believe that su{‘E a man could be 
found, and if lie could, my opinion of his judgment would undergo a swift di- 
minution. I do not speak upon this point without having had many opportunities 
of founding a c*onchisjon derived from verj’' divergent sources of information. 

Your lordships may, I tliink, take it from me, as an almost generally accepted 
conclusion, that an immediate repudiation of our responsibilities in India would 
be at least as fatal to tlie interests of India itself as in any year since 1765. 

I have thought it desirable, by way of preface, to make these general obser- 
vations before I make plain my view as to the degree in w^hich the Montagu- 
Cheimsford A(;t has been a success or a failure. I am bound in such a matter 
to make my view precisely plain. In common with my colleagues in the 
Cabinet, I must accept full responsibility for that great constitutional change. 
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Blit I may, perhaps he permitted to say, what is knoum to many of my coU 
Imgnes, that I enicriained greater doiibts upon this He form than most of those 
with whom I eo-operafed. 

For this reason I am, of all people, specially bound to attempt an honest and 
impartial review of the working of the Act I myself was always very dis- 
trustful of the diai'cliicai principle. It seemed to me to savour of the kind of 
pedantic and hide-bound Constitution to which the Anf^lo-Saxon communities 
liavo not ^^enerally res})onded and which, in my anticipation, was unlikely to 
make a successful aijpoal, to the community wliose political ideas were, thanks 
in the main to Macaulay, so larf^ely derived from Anglo-Saxon models. 

UEFOILMS AT WORIC 

1 am obliged, therefore, to address myself candidly to the question ‘lias the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Kdorni scheme succ-eeded, or has it failed” ? 

f cannot say that it has failed. It has been exposed to every crnrl mishap, 
irhi-ch could Mefall a neiv consiifuiion freelij coiu-eired a7id generously offered. 
Most of the j popular leaders in Indian life have abused and defamed if It Ims 
never bexn given a chance. 

Mr. Montagii undoubtedly looked, and surely he was entitled to do so, to 
those who cheriBlied the most sanguine expectations of Indian politiial eapaci- 
ty to co- 0 ])erato in his great task. Tliese expcctjitions were realised. CriticB 
of^ Indian capacity for self-Oovcrninonl would, indeed, have haan helpless had 
wiser counsels prevailed in India. Suppose, for instance, that judicious and 
sagacious co- 0 ])eration liad been exhibited by the leaders of Indian tliougbt, 
can anyone imagine that the reactionary critics of tliosc Reforms in tliis country 
could have retarded the chariot of lu-ogress ? Had that which was given boon 
used with cheerful goodwill to justify the gift of tliat whicli was still sought, 
the task of accelaration would have been easy. Indeed, unfortunately, the 
leaders of Indian thought (tontributed a different bias, and the most highly 
organised political pai'ty in India wasted its energies upon a futile attempt to 
destroy that which we had conceived, at least in its first fruits, to be a gener- 
ous offer. Hut not all the resources of a very adroit and sophisticated party 
have availed to destroy this experimental Constitution, and indeed 1, 
who was prepared to curse, am, UT>on the balance of the whole matter, 
inclined to bless. This general observation, very necessary to be borne in 
mind^ lead me to inform your Lordships more closely of the results of the 
working of the new Constitution. 

We arc aided in the task of attempting a general siiiwey of its workings 
up to tlie present in different parts of India by re])Orts whuli have recently 
been presented by tlie Governments concerned. In the main, I a(\‘ept, and am 
prepared to justify them. 

In Madras the transitional Constitution has v'orked with a great measure of 
success. 31inisters liave used their infliieruie to steady public opinion and 
feeling have displayed a general moderation and nosmall measure of statesmanship. 
The Governor-m-Council has stated that if an earnest endeavour to work on 
constitutional lines is a qualification for political advan(*.e, the Madias Presiden- 
cy has shown itself fitter for an advanc-e than any other province. In the 
present Council of Bombay the Swarajist Party is the strongest in numbers but 
does not command a majority, and lit is pledgc'd to a policy of refusal of political 
responsibility. The Ministers were, therefore, selected from the smaller groups, 
a circumshince which must obviously be a source of weakness. Lacking som- 
cient support from their followers, they are driven to lean upon the official vote, 
and BO distinction between the two halves of Government has been obscui*ed. 
The Bombay Government has recently pointed out that the main object at 
present must be to strengthen the position of the Ministers, and to encourag'e 
the organisation of parties. 

rosiTioN nsr Bengal 

In the first Council elected in Bengal, progress was made and some solid 
achievements were recorded. The Government claims with iustice that the 
Ministers were able to influence a sufficient number of members to make it 
poeeiblo with the aid of the officials to carry through a considerable amount of 
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useful lerislation. The second Council contained a larjerc and influential body 
belonging to the Non-co-operation Party which is pledged to prove that the 
present Constitution is unworkable. This body was joined by the Independents 
and the combined party commands more tlian 60 votes in a House of a total 
strength of 140. The possibility is not to be excluded that at the next general 
election there may be the return of an absolute Swarajist majority taking office 
witli the avowed intention of wrecking the Government ifrom within. The 
Government points out that a constitution requires to bo specially considered 
from the point of view of giving tlie executive power to deal with obstruction. 
Since tliis report was framed by the Local Government, the Bengal Legislative 
Council has indicated in no uncertain manner that it prefers to dispense with 
Ministers, and the diarcliic Constitution, and accordingly tlie Government of 
India and I had no option but to suspend the transfer of subjects in that 
province. 

The Government of the United Provinces say tiiat it is (‘onstantly alleged 
by their enemies and critics that the Reforms have failed. If this .means that 
the Constitution has definitely broken down, they absolutely deny the state- 
inent. Since the collapse in its original form of tlie non-co-operation movement, 
it is clilimed that the internal conditions of the proviiu^e have steadily improved 
and except for the tension between Moslems and Hindus, there is nothing to 
cause the Government serious finxiety. Forty-seven millions of people are 
living peaceably under an ordered and progressive administration ana ai’e pro- 
bably more pros)ierous than tlieir predecessors have ever been. The reformed 
Constitution has failed to satisfy both the Swm'ajists and Liberals and this 
constitutes the p7‘ineipal cause for anxiety. The Governor-in-Council says that 
diarchy is obviously a cunibrous, ^ complex and confused system, having no 
logical basis rooted in compromise, and are defensible only as a transitional 
expedient. 

In the Punjab, the working out of the scheme havS driven the two main 
communities, Hindu and Mahomedan, into open dissension and has developed 
an acute antagonism between the ui*ban and rural interests. There is not, as 
yet, in tlic view of the Ooveiiiment, evidence of the existence of a thinking 
and selective electorate in the districts capable of exercising ihs vote on consi- 
derations of policy. Here, loo, the diarchical scheme has produced considerable 
anomalies and it cannot )>e claimed that the Punjab afl’ordod a suitable field for 
the introduction of divided responsibility. So far Ministers willing to co-operate 
with the executive have been found who have been supported by a party 
which has not attempted to force llicin into an extreme position. 

In Burma the Reforms were introduced two years later than in other pro- 
vinces in India. Less than 7 per cent, of the electorate voted at tlie only 
general election held which was boycotted by the Extremists. Dunng the 18 
months, in which tlie Reforms have been in operation, hardly any difficulties 
have been experienced and hardly any defects discovered in tlio working of the 
Constitnfion. 

The Government of Bihar and Orissa said that one may search in vain for 
signs that the three years of the Refonns have educated the electorate to 
the meaning of an election and the business of a legislature. In 
many distnets reports of the preijiding officers declared that large nro- 
portions of voters did not know the name of the candidate for whom they 
voted, but had only been told the colour of his box. The Government includes 
amongst the causes which have contributed to the non-siicoess of the Reforms 
failure to create a Ministerial party prepared to support the Ministers in carrying 
out a definite programme. The Coundl still remains divided into two parties, 
official and non-official. Where the issue is not an anti-Government one, the 
Ministers have their following in the Council, but they cannot bring this to 
bear on political conditions, and cannot, therefore, assist the Government in 
times of difficulty. The IxioaJ Government adds that there is very little that 
cm be done to ensure the smooth working of diarchy or to eliminate 
administrative imperfections. 

The Central Provinces Government say that the value of the experiment in 
responsible government during the first Council was weakened, first by the lack 
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of connection between members and their constituents, seex)ndly, by the absence 
of any party ortfanisation wliich would have made the responsibility of the 
Ministers to the Council effective, and thirdly, by lack of funds. The fair 
measure of snc(?ess in the working of diarchy which was achievod was due part- 
ly to the moderation of the Council and partly to the efforts made to work the 
scheme by members of the Government and the permanent services. Here also 
the province is for tlie time being without hope that their appointment may 
shortly be found feasible. 

In Assam the Govornor-in-Council sums up the difficulty of working the 
constitution as due firstly to the existence of a section of public ^ men consider- 
able enough in numbers and al>ility to influence the Council, which is actively 
hostile to the present Constitution, and declines to work it, and, secx)ndly, to 
financial difficulties which have precffiided the Local Government from under- 
taking any activities, other than those of carrying on the essential administra- 
tive functions on pre-existing lines. Ministers have, thus, no convincing answer 
to the cry of their opponents that the Reforms have bestowed no benefits on 
the electors. 

Enomjh lias heen said to satisfy nry present pur]/ose, which is to show that 
no short or dogmatic avsivcr can he given to the question 'lias the constitution 
succeeded P” It has neither altogether surreeaed, jior has it altogether failed, 
and it must further he tujted, by way of addiimial qualification, that cohere, ii 
has succeeded, the price, of success has heeu, at some stages, and in some districts, a 
considerable in-road ujmi the diarehical principles, 

1 have not thought it proper to discourage such tendencies, liolding the view 
that the whole matter was experimental, and afforded an opportunity to each 
provincic to work out its constitutional salvation in its own way. What then is 
it possible for me to say, at this stage, of the future? 

The wisdoyn of Parliament declared that, after a perwd of ten yearsy the 
Montagu- Chelmsford Const lUiiion should he revised hy a Royal Commission, It 
will undoubtedly require such a revision, and it cannot be too plainly stated 
that cverifthing '' will 'necessarily be thrown into the melting pot. Diarchy itself 
is very obviously not a sacred principle. It must he decided by results, 

The conception was always doctrinaire and artificial. A great measure of 
success may jtistify it, where a smaller would not. 

And now I apt)ly myself more closely to a subject wliich had caused much 
speculation and has provoked at least an epial degree of agitation. 

To thOvSC who franu'd the Reforms, ten years appeared to be a reasonable 
period for review, and in determining what was a reasonable period for the 
purposes of revision, it seems unnatii7\'ii to suppose that Parliament prcsciently 
anticipated the very unreasonable (‘arnpaign of non-co-operation which has done 
its ],>est to wreck the constitution. Altogether, even assuming co-operation, 
it was thought that a period of ten years wmiild be required to afford data 
for a reliable conclusion, and generalisation, but I do not hesitate to make clear 
my own view, that it ’was not the intention of the Legislature to attempt to 
shackle succ^eeding Governments, if a spirit of (*heerful and loyal co-operation 
’Was generally exhiiiited on the one hand, or if, upon the other, grave and 
glaniig defects disclosed themselves. It would indeed have been an assumption 
of omniscience, alien to the Anglo-Saxon tradition, for Parliament to assume so 
high a degree of prescience, as to declare that in no circumstances should the 
date of the Commission be accelerated. 

In fad, the door was never closed. It is, on the contrary, open to-day ; hut the 
condition is clear and precise : There unll be, there can he, no reconsideration, 
until we see everywhere, among the responsible, leadings of Indian thought, evidence 
of a .drwere ami genuine desire to co-operate with us, in making ihs best of the 
existing comiiiuUon. 

The Swarajist party has, in my opinion, most unhappily, so far tlirown its 
powerful weight into the other scale. Along this road, tliere is no progress. 
That party lias recently lost a capable and energetic leader, who commanded 
^eat support, and made many sacrifices for the cause in which he profoundly 
believed. But I should fail in my duty, if I did not make it absolutely plain, 
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that the advicje which he save to his countrymen was tlirouRhout unhappily 
conceived. It may l)c^ I dare attempt no prediction, tliat his untimely death 
wdii even now afford an opportunity of reconsideration. 

It has been the habit of spokesmen of SwarajLst thou^^ht to declare in anti- 
cipation diat no Constitution framed in the West can either be suitable or 
ac^oeptable to the peoples of India. It has always seemed to me 

that a very simi^Io answer may be made to such a contention. We do 
flat clahn, in Great Britain, that tve alone in ike ivorld are able to 

frame constitidio/rs\ thoiujh we are not altogether discontented with the humble 
constmdire efforts which we hare made in this field of human ingenniiy. but if 
our critics in India arc of the opinion that their (treater knowledge of Indian 
conditions (jualifies them to succeed, where they tell us that we have failed, let 
them produce a Constiiution which carries behind it a fair fneasure of general 
agreement among the great peoples of hidia. 

Such a corili'ibiition to our problems would nowhere bo resented. It would, 
on the c‘C)nfraiy, bo most cjarotully examined by the Government of India, by 
myself, and I am sure, ^ by the Commission, whenever that body may be 
assembled. I /gladly rec^oernise that the Lifx'ral I*arty, neither ineonsiclerable in 
nurnbers. nor lacking; in the leadership of enl^htcmed men, has refused to as- 
sociate itself with the ill-starred course of Non-co-operation. It is still possible 
that this party, x>erhaps to be g-iadually reinfon-ed l>y fresh moderate elements, 
may play a ^rreat part in the constitutiou—fashionin^^ of the future. 

Tuk Report 

I pass now, by natural transition, to the Muddiman Ifeport. Tlic obli^?ations 
of Government must be admitted to the (.‘xperienced men who c^ontrilmted so 
much labour and produced so competent a re])ort. Wci do not anticipate, for 
reasons which I have already made tliat we shall be able to ac(‘Cpt the 
report of the minority at this The problem of Provincial antoiiomy Jiad 

not, indeed, been adecpiately thou^^ht out, by those who are to-day pressinf^r it so 
stron^dy iincm oui' attention, Piovincial autonomy cxmtein plates the (Complete transfer 
of law and order and it would render necessary far-reachiiif,? changes in the Central 
Government of India, which 1 have never yet seen closely analysed, and veuy 
rarely, even cursorily, exairjincxl. It is ratlicr on the lines recommendexl by the 
majority, that any immediate action must be taken. As I have already said, wo 
must await the formal ^dews of the Oovernment of India on this matter, but 
it will certainly be the of His Majesty’s Government to go as far as possible 
iu uirrying^ out the proposals which tfie Government of India may make, after 
discussion in the Legislative Assembly. Many of tlie rccuuimendations of the 
Committee onri he carried out by regulation, and do not ixvmire an Act of 
b'ariiament. There need be no delay in making these cdianges. In those cases 
where legislation is rc^iuired tlie matters can be appropriately dealt with as and 
when opportunity’ offers. 

The Army 

1 ought next, 1 think, to make a few observations upon the subject which 
lias greatly exercised Indian speculation, namely tiie so-called Indianisation 
of tiiC army. An essential factor in IndiaVs advanc;e towards responsible Govern- 
ment, is, to Indian minds, the possession of a national army. We can all see why, 
and we c;an all apiireciate Indian aspirations, but here again we are in he 
region of experiment, and of a very delicate experiment. The method which 
lias Uien adopted is that of the complete, but gradual Indianisation, as an 
experiment, of eight units. It is criticised as being both slow and limited in 
scoT)e. The process must, indeed, necessarily be slow. The length of time 
which it ordinarily takes the British Officer to reach the command of 
his regiment is 25 years, and there is no reason to expect that an Indian Officer 
will take a shorter time. 

Tfie experiment is necessanly limited in scope, if only through the paucity of 
material, ferr, apart from the fact that we cemnot afford to risk lowering the effm^ 
emy of mcr small Imian Army, on which the security of India depends at presmL 
we have difficulty in fi'ndim enough hiddan cadets, up to the Sandhurst siandard^ 
to provide subalterns oven for these eight units. 
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We are doing our best to remedy this. The Prince of Wales* Military 
College at Dohra Dun is beginning to produce boys of a more promising type, 
and the Government of India have recently appointed a Committee, under 
the presidency of the Chief of the General Staff, to examine the whole 
question of training for the army. They may recomraond the creation of an 
Indian Sandhurst, and if they do, wo shall consider their recommendation 
with every desire to do what may appear necessary to make this experiment 
of Indianisatiori a success within its limits, but until it has been shown to 
be a success within those limits, it is not our purpose to go beyond them. 
How could wo ? An army exists for the purpose of fighting, and if we 
could not get eight units that would fight efficiently, what would be the 
use of trying sixteen ? No sane Government will allow its army to become 
the toy of political parties. I know that some Indian politicians dislike 
this particular experiment on the ground of what they call the segregation 
of Indian officers in those eight units, as though some idea of inferiority 
wore necessarily involved in it. The complaint comes ill from those who 
criticise the slowness of the experiment, for what is the advantage of coir 
contrating Indian officora in those units'? Just this, that the tost being 
whether a completely Indianised unit is as good as any other, the sooner 
wo create completely Indianised units, the sooner we shall know whether 
the experiment has succeeded or not, and is not that exactly what the poli- 
ticians themselves want '? One would almost think that those w’ho complain 
of segregation are not so sure as they eometinies seem that the experiment 
will succeed, and shrink from a conclusive test. 

Ho either fears his fate too much 

Or his desorts are small 

Who dares not put it to the touch 

To win or lose it all. 

But I do not wish to appear unsympathetic. I am not so. We are 
doing our best. No one did more for India in this matter than the great 
Commander-irrChiof whose loss we have recently been lamenting, and I 
adopt his words : ‘Wo are experimenting with the Indianisatiori of eight 
units of the army. The experiment must bo carried through. It may 
succeed or it may not. That remains to be scon. But whatever happens, 
the experiment must be tried out and not plucked out by the roots to see 
how its growth is progressing. India must have the best and nothing but 
the best for the foundations of her future army. 

The Services 

And now I pass to the position of the Services. I do not want to 
say very much about this. It will be one of the subjects for the Royal 
Commission when the time comes. But there is one aspect upon which 
I must touch. One of the obiections to the present constitution which 
is most constantly put forward is that Ministers are preiudiced in their 
task by the fact that not all the Services which are the instruments 
of their policy are under their control, and that the Bill now before Parliament 
tends towards accentuating this difficulty. I should be the first to welcome 
signs that the provisions in the Reforms Act which reserved to the Secretary 
of State a considerable measure of direct responsibility for the Indian 
Services even in the transferred sphere were unnecessary, for they would 
44 
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be the best indication that Indian political opinion has realised the vital 
necessity to the well-being of any form of Government of giving public servants 
generous support and encouragement in the performance of their duties. 
Unfortunately, such signs are still all too rare, and until public servants, 
both English and Indian, can feel in India as they can elsewhere that unfair 
and captious criticism of their actions will be neither voiced nor tolerated 
by responsible public opinion, the reservations in support of the Services 
contained in the Reforms scheme will unfortunately remain justified and 
necessary. 

Revolutionary Outbreak 

I proceed now in a survey of this vast subject, which must necessarily 
bo incomplete, to deal with one or two unrelated topics of which something 
should be said. 

/ have already discussed in this House a revolutionary outbreak in Bengal which, in my judg- 
ment, rendered the adoption of exceptional repressive measures essential. These measures have 
not failed in their effect. The local stuation is being constantly and vigilantly watched and when the 
general interest and safety of the communuy justify relaxation, suck relaxation will immediately take 
place, but that moment has not yet come- 

I ought to make a passing mention of that unhappy efflorescence of 
communal difference which has occasioned increasing anxiety in many parte 
of India. These disturbances, troublesome and grave as in some districts 
they have been, served as a reminder that Indian problems are not simple 
as is sometimes superficially imagined. The presence in India of 70 million 
Mohamedans, martial in their traditions and virile in their qualities, con- 
tributes an immense complication to difficulties already incalculably great. 
This situation is being most closely watched, both by the Government of 
India and in my otiice. 

I add next a word on the subject of the great Ruling Princes of India- 
Their generosity, their loyalty and their courage have been proved on many 
a stricken field and need no eulogy from me. I'heir rights in the majority of 
cases are stated and consecrated by solemn treaties. Whatever changes and 
developments the future may bring with it. we shall never fall short in our 
obligations to those who have shared our perils and never despaired of our 
Imperial destiny. 

I must add a brief observation upon a matter of great consequence 
which has caused and continue to cause me grave anxiety. I refer to 
conditions in which many Indian Citizens of the Empire live in various parts 
of His Majesty^s Dominions other than India. The subject is notoriously 
'delicate and one must avoid indiscreet or unskilful language in relation to it. 
But I may, I imagine, without offending any interest which I am bound to 
consider, ask other parts of the Empire to remember how profoundly this 
problem affects the relations between the Empire and India. I know their 
difficulties : no one knows them better, I do not ask more than that in every 
measure which they take, they should exhaust every effort to avoid such 
discrimination es must deeply v^ouud the ancient and dignified peoples 
of India. 


Tribute to Viceroy 

And now, my Lords, my task is nearly ended. I have had the advantage 
during the last few months of constant discussions with my noble friend, the 
Governor-General. Let me take this opportunity once for all of expressing 
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the obligations which I myself and, indeed, the whole country owe to His 
Excellency. His prudence, circumspection, judgment, patience and courtesy 
have all been exhibited upon a stage which demanded these very qualities at 
this very time. He has supported without dismay the burden of many 
anxieties and has maintained a high and serene composure in the face of 
many and various antagonism. I sincerely hope that he will return to corn- 
plete his task strengthened and recreated in health. 

I cannot affect to believe that the contents of this speech to which your 
Lordships have listened with so much patience, will bring satisfaction to those 
elements in India which are determined to remain dissatisfied, but I would 
nevertheless remind them that, while wo have obligations in respect of the 
voters who number only some eight and a half millions, we have also obli- 
gations in respect of the two hundred and fifty millions in British India of 
whom we are the responsible guardian, and in a less degree in respect of the 
seventy millions in the Indian States. 

While, as we survey the strange history which has associated the two 
peoples so different in origin, in civilisation, and in religion, we are conscious 
of many errors of judgment and even of some occasional wrong, we are never- 
theless bold enough to claim that in the fair perspective we have not been an 
unworthy trustee of the charge which wo undertook so many generations ago. 
We have brought to this gigantic task unstinted devotion. Many a nameless 
hero has spent his strength and flung away bus life in grappling with the 
hideous spectres of famine and disease. Many an illustrious Viceroy, as the 
stately pages of Lord Curzon’s book remind us, has mortgaged too deeply in 
this same task his vital resources. The terms of the Preamble are even now 
not incapable of realisation, but wo must first expel and exercise the demon 
of suspicion. Wo ask the Indian people to day, with the deepest sincerity, 
for good-will and for co-operation, but my Lords, while it is an object close to 
our minds to create this atmosphere I should bo guilty of disingeiiousness if I 
painted the prospects in colours too vivid or too sanguine. I am not able, in 
any foreseeable future, to discern at a moment when we may safely, either to 
ourselves or India, abandon our trust. 

There is^ my LordSi no Lost Dominion'", There mil be no Lost Dominion" until that 
momenty if ever it comes, when the whole British Empire, with all that it means for civilisation, is 
splintered in doom. 

It is our x^urpose — resolutely, tirelessly, whole-heartedly — to labour for 
the well-being of India as our ancestors have laboured throughout gerierations 
for that good-will, nor shall we be niggardly bargainers if we meet with 
generous friendship which is near and dear to our hearts. Wo no longer 
talk of “ holding the gorgeous East in fee”. We invite in a contrary sense 
cho diverse peoples of this continent to march side by side with us in a fruitful 
and harmonious partnership which may recreate the greatest and proudest 
days of Indian history. 

Lord OLIVIER spoke again and paid a tribute to the spirit of high states- 
manship and good-will shown by Lord Birkenhead. He especially welcomed 
Lord Birkenhead's determination to take up with the Governor-General 
definitely the task of really reorganising agricultural methods in India. Urr 
questionally one of the most continual incitements to complaints against the 
Government of India was the extreme poverty of India and the little that 
allegedly the Government of India had done to improve the defective methods 
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of Indian agriculture. He was sure this would be a message of encourage- 
ment and sympathy to India for which the community would be grateful 
to him. 

Lord Olivier concludod by asking Lord Birkenhead to take into considera- 
tion the feeling of the masses in India with regard to the Muddiman Com- 
mittee’s report. He would like to see the question of the future of India 
directly tackled with a real desire to see if there were any ways and means 
of developing India on the lines of provincial autonomy. 

The debate then ended. 



The India Office Elstimates. 

HOUSE OF C0MM0NS-~-9TH JULY 1925. 

In the House of Commons during the debate on India Office 
Estimates the Labour Party protested against Lord Birkenhead^s im- 
portant statement not being made simultaneously in both the Houses. 

Col. WEDGWOOD on behalf of the Labour Party declared that the main 
object of his party was to secure for India democratic Self-Government not 
because they believed that India was sadly governed in the past but because no 
human advance could ever be made except through freedom and self-respect. 
Their aim was not good (Ministerial Laughter). They believed no man had yet 
been born good enough to govern another. He agreed with Lord Birkenhead 
that Non-co-operation had been the curse of India but it was not all on one 
side. Co-operation should 1)6 increased on both sides. Col. Wedgwood paid a 
tribute to Das s moral courage in standing up against Non-co-operation. He 
expressed the opinion that the maiority and minority reports of the 
Muddiman Committee indicated that diarchy was unworkable at any rate. 
The majority report was not very enthusiastic with regard to diarchy. He 
described as very important that passage in Lord Birkenhead’s speech in 
which he invited Indian leaders to produce a constitution and said that it 
was the policy which the Labour Party would have carried out. 

Col. Wedgwood continuing said it was desirable if there was to be any 
settlement with the Indian leaders that they put their views on paper. He 
hoped that Dr. Boasant’s Bill would form the basis of discussion in India. Ho 
described Lord Birkenhead’s offer as surprisingly liberal and wondered if 
the India Office (luito approved of the speech or if Lord Birkenhead was 
stronger than his permanent officials. He said, unless the Indian people said 
exactly what they wanted it was impossible to help them .so far as the 
constitution was conceined. Extension of general franchise and abolition of 
communal reprosontation w'as essential if democracy was to have a chance 
in India. Col. M'edgwood pleaded for more liberal legislation for Trade 
Unionism in India and said India was the only country in the world where 
fifty thousand women were working underground in mines for fifty-four 
hours a week and they ought to stop it (Labour Cheers). 

Sir Charles Oman asked whether Col. Wedgwood was proposing to 
legislate for a self-government Dominion. 

Col. Wedgwood replied that were India a self-government Dominion 
they would not be having that debate. 

Continuing, he declared that if Japan would ratify the Washington 
Convention it would be infinitely easier to improve labour conditions through- 
out the East but they wanted Britain to be the driving force in this respect 
and not a check. They desired to raise the standard of labour in India 
irrespective of its effect on the production of Groat Britain. They regarded 
the Indian as their brother and they wore responsible for his keeping 
(Labour Cheers.) 
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Sir Alfred MOND said the report of the Muddiman Committee showed 
such defects of Diarchy that it was time to see whether a more harmonious 
system of Provincial Government could not be carried out. He welcomed 
Lord Birkenhead's invitation to Indians to draw up a constitution. He 
declared that Lord Birkenhead's speech showed that no party in the State 
would ever back on the Government of India Act and that all parties 
were agreed that stops forward should bo made. He hoped the speech 
would induce the moderate in India to work in a more friendly manner with 
the Government of India. 

Mr. PILCHER urged that the Ackworth Committee s programme for new 
Railway construction in India should be carried out in order to relieve 
unemployment in the Iron and Steel trades of Britain. He referred to 
Japanese competition with the Bombay Cotton Mills and suggested that 
Lancashire and Bombay should arrive at an uiidcrstandirjg with a view to 
assuring Lancashire of certain sections of trade and Bombay Mills of another 
large section. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Labourite) urged full enquiry into Labour conditions 
in India, He admitted that India was about the only country in the world 
that literally fulfilled the obligations under the WTishingtori Convention. 

Sir Frank Nelson dwelt on the Japanese cotton competition in Lidia 
and said that the Indian cotton industry w'as at prese/it in the deepest and 
most dangerous water and Japanese competition was such that nothing 

was more likely than the wholesale stoppage of cotton mills. Ho sugges* 
ted that three and half percent excise duty should be removed and also 
suggested that the Exchange commission, which ho understood would shortly 
go to India, should first visit America. 

Mr. H. FISHER contended that the Government of India Act bad not 
yet had a fair trial. The case of Madras and other provinces proved 
that diarchioal system was not impossible, and if ir had broken down 

it was owing to the opposition of Indian statesmen who wished to 
discredit it. 

Mr. SNELL urged the appointment of a Commission of Enquiry into 
the Constitution in 1926 or 1927 so that wo waiuld have information in 
1929 that would enable us to come to a useful and far-seeing decision. 

Sir Richard LUCE suggested that the time had come to combine 

Royal Army Medical Corps and Indian Medical Service. He uttered a 
warning against leaving the questions of Medical Service and Medical 
Administration to young Provincial Governments under inexperienced 
Indian Ministers. 

Mr. THURTLE described Lord Birkenhead as reactionary, headstrong 
and anti-democratic and expressed the opinion with regard to generoua 
offer of Self-Government to India because the speeches of Lord Birkenhead 
after the gesture of Mr. Das were in a much more generous tone than that 
of Lord Birkenhead's speech in the l^ords. 

Mr. Ramsay MACDONALD said he hoped when he read Birkenhead'a 
speech that Government was going to pursue a policy of conciliation between 
Britain and India. That statement was somewhat modified by what Ear! 
Winterton had said but ho still hoped that Earl Winterton would be able ta 
show that Government was prepared to listen to any reasonable plans sub* 
mitted. He hoped that Government would lose no time in amending the Reforms 
so as to provide special representation to Indian Labour. He emphasised that 
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the action of Noirco-operators in India at the time when the Labour Govern- 
ment was on the threshold of office prevented from doing what they would 
have liked to have done with regard to India. He said the Commonwealth 
of India Bill was undoubtedly not final in form but the drafters of the Bill 
had the interest of India at heart and those who felt our aim was to make 
India free and happy within the system of British Commonwealth of Nations 
were under a great obligation to the drafters of the Bill. 

Earl WINTERTON replying to the debate described CoL Wedgwood's 
speech as the most interesting and said statements made in some 
quarters that Lord Birkenhead had invited proposals for a new consti- 
tution were hardly an accurate way of describing what Lord Birkenhead 
had said. At some time there must bo revision of present constitution 
as provided for in the Act. If, in the meanwhile, proposals for a cons- 
titution were submitted by Indians themselves, w^hich carried reasonable 
measure of general agreement among the people of India, those pro- 
posals would be carefully considered when the time came for decision 
by the Government of India, Cabinet and the statutory Royal Com- 
mission. Lord Brikenhead was not referring to any specific proposal but to pro- 
posals generally. He also said that the question of special Ijabour representa- 
tion in India was a matter for consideration in future. He emphasised there 
was no difference botw'eon what he and Lord Birkenhead had said with 
regard to constitutional invitation namely that proj>osals from India under the 
conditions laid down would receive proper consideration from appropriate 
authorities at appropriate time. 

Earl Wiiiteiton said there seemed to have been misunderstandings in 
some quarters with regard to the effect of Lord Birkenhead’s statement with 
regard to the working of Diarchy. Lord Birkenhead’s recital of the present 
position showed that the working was not altogether smooth, but one must 
carefully distinguish between successful and unsuccessful Diarchy and success- 
ful and unsuccessful administrative working of Diarchy in the provinces which 
had not attained results which the authors had hoped it would. But its partial 
failure in no way necessarily entailed the failure of administration. It was a 
travesty of facts to assort that, owing to Diarchy, administration in the Pro- 
vince had generally broken down. Administration had not broken down iii 
a single province. The fact that the administration iu Bengal was proceed- 
ing smoothy, despite the regrettable failure of the people effectually to 
participate in the now constitution was illustrated iu that recent Mahomedan 
festival, which whtui there was grave risk of communal disturbances, passed 
off» with a single exception, without any untoward incidents owing to the 
excellence of the preventive arrangements of authorities, and that every day 
life of people v^as proceeding normally. 

Regarding the report of the Government of India’s Economic Enquiry 
Committee, Earl Winterton said that it would probably show the need for 
wider and more specialised enquiry. 

Dealing with the Lee Commission, Earl Wiiiterton said he had no 
decision to announce with regard to the reorganisation of the Medical Service 
but considerable progress had been made towards the establishment of a 
Public Services Commission. 

He hoped it would be possible to make the announcement shortly. He 
points out that the effect of the Lee Report on the Services was satisfactory 
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and contentment had increased. The number of British candidates for the 
Civil Service had shown most gratifying increase. 

The military situation in India had immensely improved during the 
past three years and there had been very substantial progress on the North** 
West Frontier. The Government of India and the Home Government in 
1922 were entitled to the gratitude of the public of England and India for the 
policy to which they then agreed and which they carried out so successfully. 

The internal situation had also greatly improved. The financial situa- 
tion was satisfactory. The principal recommendations of the Ackworth 
Railway Committee had boon carried out. Trade position was generally 
very satisfactory, but the position of cotton industry was serious. The 
Government of India did not unreservedly accept the view that the depression 
was duo to Japanese competition and was of opinion that other factors wore 
also working. 

Earl Winterton emphasised that India led the way so far as the Asiatic 
countricB were concerned in industrial legislation. 

Referring to Mr. Johiiston^s contentio-;, that we, i/i England, were 
responsible for Indian social legislation, Earl Winterton quoted the statement 
of Col. Wedgwood in a Bombay newspaper in which he pointed out that 
the assemblies of legislatures in India uuw did practical work and it wag 
time the Indian nationalists know that an<l planned accordingly. Earl 
Wintorton declared that a great deal of credit for thn recent social legislation 
in India was duo to the members of assemblies, who, in conjunction with, 
and supporting the Government enabled it to be passed. 

Earl Winterton concluded by saying th:it Britain had helped India from 
the time she went there and had found chaos to the present day to suppose 
that she would abandon the task of helping India on the path of self- 
government owing to weariness or threiits, was utterly to misjudge the 
inherited traditions of British policy, itself derived from British character 
which varied very little throughout centuries. (Cheers.) 

Mr. SAKLATVALA folio wed and dcnoinicod the dospotio and arbitrary 
powers of the Crown in India. 

While he was speaking, a Oohsorvative member pointed out that 40 
members were not present. A count was called and the necessary number 
of members then entered the House but loft shortly afterwards. 
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The following speeches were delivered by the representatives of 
the Indian Workers at the International Labour Conference, held at 
Geneva on the 28th May 1925. 

Mr. N. M, JOSHI said 

Mr. President and brother Delej^ates, in the few remarks that I propose 
to address to the Conlerence this morning. 1 wish to confine myself to* 
questions concerning the special countries, the colonies, protectorates and 
mandated territories. 

I greatly admire the work done by the International Labour Confer- 
ence and the International Labour Organisation for improving labour 
conditions throughout the world, especially in Europe. I also fully appre- 
ciate the difficulties in the way ot accomplishing the object with which this 
Organisation was started. The enthusiasm, which we saw at Washington, 
for improving conditions of labour, is decreasing year after year. I alsa 
fully appreciate the fact that, in spite of the difficulties, the workers in 
India have derived at least some benefit from the action ot the International 
Labour Conference, and of the International Labour Organisation. But, as 
one who has watched the activities of the international Labour Confei ence^ 
and ol the International Labour Organisation for the past six years, an 
impression is being left on my mind that the interests of the special 
countries, of the colonies, protectorates, and the mandated territories are 
not properly looked after by this Organisation. 1 feel that questions con- 
cerning these countries do not receive the same attention in this Conference 
as (iuestions which <it(ect the European workers. I do not propose to 
absolve even the members of the Workers* Group from this charge. In spite 
of notice, questions relating to the special countries have been relegated 
practically to the last day of the discussion on the Director's Report. 

But, Sir, I was very glad to rea I in the Director’s Report at least a few 
paragraphs regarding these territories. Although 1 was very glad to find 
that the Director had given some attention to the question, I was disippoint- 
ed in reading the contents of thes<‘ paragraphs. Most of the Governments 
which are responsible for the government of the colonies, the protectorates, 
and the mandated territories, state in their report to the Office either that 
they are still enquiring into the problem, or that the Conventions and Re- 
commendations cannot be applied to these territories. It is now more thaa 
six years since the Washington Conference was held, and since the important 
Conventions regarding hv:iuis ot work and other questions were passed. If 
these Governments could not come to a decision in six years I do not know 
bow much more time they want in order to consider these questions. 

Where they have considered these questions, most of the Governments* 
State that the conditions of the colonies, protectorates, and mandated 
territories are so dificrent from their own that the Convention and Recom- 
mendations cannot be applied to them. I want to know, Sir, how conditions 
in these territories arc different. Is anyone prepared to say that. s*mply 
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because the climate of some countries is hotter than the climate of Europe, 
the workers in these territories can work longer hours without any detriment 
to their health ? Is anyone prepared to say here that, simply because the 
climate of a territory is hotter than that of Europe, women do not require 
to be helped during the period of child-birth ? 

1 do not therefore understand those people who say, that conditions in 
co'onies, protectorates, and mandated territories are diflerent. and that the 
Conventions and Recommmdations cannot be applied to them. 

Factory Conditions in Indian States. 

1 wish particularly to point out that in India one-third of our territory 
is ruled by Indian Princes. These Inoian Princes are represented by mem- 
bers of their own class in the Assembly «. t the League of Nations. They are 
not represented in this Conference. Perhaps they do not caic to attend this 
Confereuce ; but 1 want to know from the Director of the International 
Labour Offic whether he lias taken any steps to ask the Ciovercment of 
India lor any report concernirg the application of the Conventions and 
Recommendations in these Protectorates, namely, the Indian States. It is 
,a matter of great regret that one-third of India should nut reap the benefit 
of Conventions and Recommendations passed in this Confei once. Already 
1 find that some of our capitalists are starting lactone^ m Indian States, in 
order that they be free from any icgulations regarding hours ol work and 
other labour questions. This i^ a very important question fiom the point 
oi view of the Indian workers, 

I SI c.uld also like to know who in ibis Couference represents woikers 
in the colonies, protectorates and mandated territories. Does my fiiend 
Mr. Poult on represent the woikers in Ceylon. Malaya, the Straits Settle- 
ments, Mauritius and other colonies ? Does the Dutch W orkers' Delegate 
represent the workers iu Java ? if llie woikcis in culoroes are not repre- 
sented in this conference, i.ow is the Confei«nce iikciy t' know what condi- 
tions of labour ate in suvh colonies ? I suggest that the Workers' Delegates 
from those countries which are responsible for the Government of these 
colonies and prott ctorates should take steps to keep in touch with their 
labour conditions. They should take stej)S to bung with th< m at least 
advisers, if they will not have a Delegate, from these ccionics ; otherwise the 
workers in the colonies arc likely to sfider. 

Workers' Plight in the Colonies, 

My friend Mr. Suzuki referred to the right o! association. Even in our 
own country there are questions arising out of trade union activities which 
are brought under the law of conspiracy ; but 1 do not wish to speak on that 
subject to-day. 1 wish to refer to the personal freedom of the workers who 
suffer on account of certain laws in the colonies, piotectorates and mandated 
territories, and also in some spec al countries. Sir, in some of these colonies 
and special countries there are laws according to which a breach of contract 
of service is punished by the criminal law'. There are penal Eanctions for a 
breach of contract of service. This law is an obstacle in the’l^y of the 
personal freedom of a worker. A worker is not free to dispose labour 

to w^hornsoever he likes and in the manner he likes. The scone*1q^ Jaw is 
repealed in ah these colonies, the better it will be. \ 

i wish to ask the International Labour Office whether it proposes 
the question of pt nal sanctions for criminal breach of contract of 
before this Conference. 

It is l ot only the penal sanctions for the breach of contract of seikice 
which restricts the freedom of the workers in these colonies. There \re 
colonies in which workers are forced to work for a certain class of cmployJto^ 
in my own country there is a system of forced labour. Sometimes if a Goverii^ 
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ment officer is touring and wants servants, he can ask any worker to serve 
him, and he may pay him whatever he likes. Not jnly that, but if an 
officer has a friend tourmg m his district, say in the Hills ol the United Pro- 
vinces, that officer can force a labourer to serve that tourist also. 

in the colonies that system is found in a much worse form. In Kenya 
the natives are forced to work lor the Englisn planters and landlords by 
a system of poll-taxes. 1 should like to khow whether the attention of 
the international Labour Office has been drawn to this system of forced 
labour. 1 have seen certain paragraphs in the Director's Report about this;, 
but merely mentioaing these things in the Report is not sufficient. I should 
like to know what ^teps the international Labour Office and the Governing 
B >dy have taken to bring tht.'se questions before the Conference. 1 suggest 
that the Conference should establish a separate committee to investigate 
questions concerning ilie colonies, protectorates and mandated territories. 

1 was shocked to read in some of ihe Statutes of the mandated terri- 
tories that penal sanctions for breach ot contract of service exist in those 
territories. The League of Nations has been estabh-hed to secure liberty 
for the worke. s of the world and if these laws restricting the liberty of the 
workers are found in territories governed by the League of Nations I do 
not know where we are to turn to find greater freedom for the workers. 

Need for Revising the conventions. 

1 do not wish to take up much more of your time, but 1 should like to 
say a word about the position of the special countries. This Conference 
passed ceitain Conveatn-ms and Recommendations at Washington which 
were specially applicable to Japan and India. 1 should like to ask the 
Director 01 the International Labour Office whether he proposes to take any 
steps to review these Convention') and Recommendations. The Conventions 
and Recommeudatioas for Japan and India do not go so tar as those which 
apply to the European world. It is now six years since they were passed, 
and it is time that these Conventions and Recommendations were revised. 
1 would like the Director ot the International Labour Office to tell me 
whether he proposes to take any steps to review the situation with regard ta 
these Conventions and Recommendations. 

Japan's /Vttitude Towards the Conventions. 

When 1 request the Director of the International Labour Office to review 
and revise these Conventions and Recommendations, I am not unmindful of 
the tact that certain Conventions parsed at Washington have not yet been 
ratified by japan. VVOlu i reter to Japan I assure you, Mr. Piesident, and 
I should like to assure my colleagues 1 rum Japan, that 1 do not speak in a. 
spirit oi fault finding, i am speaking on this subject because we experience 
great difficulty in India owing to the non-ratihcation by Japan of Conven- 
tions and Kecommeiidations, especially as regards hours of work and the 
night work of women. We look upon Japan — at )east in India — as the 
leader of Asia. We look to Japan to show us the path, to guid - us in the 
way of progress ; and therefore, when we find that the Japanese Govern* 
ment does not ratify the Conventions and Recommendations, we in India 
are greatly disappointed. 

We are not only disappointed, but for the last two years we workers in 
India have felt that it Japan docs not ratily the Conv. ntiona and Recom- 
mendations, it will be difficult for the workers ot India to secure any progress 
as regards their own conditions. Not only that, but we fear that it may be 
difficult for us to maintain even the conditions ive enjuy to-day ; we feeV 
that our standards arc liable to be lowered. I then tore appeal to my 
colleagues from Japan — and especially to my colleague of the Workers’ 
Group — to do their best to get these Conventions and Recommendations 
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ratified and to get legislation passed to give effect to these Conventions and 
Recommendations, if Japan ratifies the Conventions and passes legislation 
as regards hours of work and the prohibition ol night work by v^omen, our 
path in India will be easier ; but if Japan does not ratify, the workers in 
India may suffer to some extent. 

When 1 say these things about Japan, 1 do not intend to suggest that 
labour conditions in Japan are worst; than they are in India ; on the 
contrary, 1 leel that in certain respects labour conditions in Jap^n are much 
better than they are in India. The non-ratification by Japan, however, of 
the Conventions on liours of work and the prohibition ol night work for 
women puts a special difficulty in our way, and I therefore appeal to my 
colleagues from Japan to secure the consent of their Government to the 
ratification of these Conventions, and thus not only help tb© r own progress 
— the progress of their own workers — but the progress ol the workers 
of India. 

Sir A. C. CHATTER] EE said 

Mr. President and fellow Delegates, 1 wish to make a few very brief 
observations on the speeches which have been made by the honourable 
Delegates who have preceded me. i do not wish to enter into the very 
complicated and delicate juridical question raised by my esteemed li>end, 
Mr. joshi, with regard to the representation of the Indian princes in this 
Organisation. 1 think it would be extremely difficult for me to explain to 
this Conference the various aspects ol that question, and [perhaps the 
Director and the Conference will excuse me from dwehng on it at any length. 

My friend, Mr. Josiii, made some remarks with regard to the alleged 
prevalence of forced labour in India. 1 wish to tell you that the statement 
he made was entirely misleading, and, a (ii>j toned version of the actual facts. 
The system of forced labour, if Jt prevails at all in India at present, is confined 
to certain specified tracts and exists in certain special circumstances. It was 
not fair, in my opinion, lor Mr. Joshi to represent to the Conference that it 
was a matter of ordinary c'ccurrence in India for a State official to impress 
anyone as his servant, when he went out on tour. 

Coming now to the question, which has been referred to, of the ratifica- 
tion by Japan of the Hours Convention passed at Washington, 1 shouid like 
on behalf of the Indian delegation, to congratulate the Conffcrenee and the 
international Labour Organisation on the fact that we have a permanent 
representative of the Japanese Government attached to the Iniernaiionai 
Labour Office in the person of Mr. Mayeda, than whom there are few more 
competent to speak on these questions. 1 wish to take this opportunity of 
congratulating Mr. Mayeda on the extremely able and vigilant manner in 
which he looks aftei the interests of his country here. 1 know Mr. Mayeda 
is most anxious to secure socia' progress in japan and, with his knowledge 
of industrial conditions in the Eai^t a." well as in the West, we hope that he 
will be able to persuade his Government to take important steps lor the 
amelioration of the conditions of labour in Japan. 

We understand perfectly well that the Treaty does not impose any 
obligations on any Government to ratify a Draft Convention passed at this 
Conference ; but 1 wish to thank Mr. Mayeda lor the assurance he has given 
us to-day that he will transmit to bis Government the sentiments and the 
views which have been expressed here this morning. We hope he will add 
bis own observations on the subject, and will peisuade bis Government to 
take steps for ratification. 

We in India — and especially those of us who look at the matter from the 
point of view cf the Government of India — fully appreciate the ^difficulties of 
the Government of Japan m this matter. We know that, two years ago. 
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Japan suffered a most disastrous cataclysm in the foim of a very severe 
earthquake. Naturally, things must have been very difficult in Japan for a 
couple of years. I wish to take this opportunity of congratulating both the 
Oovernment and the people of Japan on the speedy and brilliant recovery 
which they have made from the effects of that earthquake, i hope that the 
Japanese Government w 11 now be able to address itself to the important 
task Oi social progress. 

India and Japan. 

The matu:r affects India very keenly. India and Japan have been 
acknowledged to be two of the eignt chief mdusttial nations of the world. 
It is up to both Japan and India not only to demonstrate that, as chief 
industrial States, ^bey are fully alive to the importance oi social and 
economic progres.^, but also to demonstrate that they reahse that it is their 
dut}^ to lead the other Asiatic countries in this respect. ^ 

1 recognise that the special circuinsiances of the eastern countiies have 
to be taken into account in this matter, rhece are differences in » Innate and 
in social organisation which cannot b i burshed aside ; but at the same time 
we cannot lag behind and, as has already been expressed by my fiiend» Mr. 
Jushi and Sir Thomas Smith in this Conle: ence, opinion in India to-day s 
somewhat exercised by the fact thar Japan has not yet ratified llie lloiiis 
Convention, in this respect here is a curious parallel between the situatun 
in the East and that in me West. Dunne this debate, in the course of the 
speeches we have listened to durng the last two or three days, wc have 
heard Uie Representatives of different European countries commenting on 
the fact that it was difficult for them to advance su long as the c )untr.es on 
their bordeis did not advance in the same direction. The Conferericr knows 
that soon after Washington Conference wc in India ratified the H(n:rs Con 
venlion, and we have most loyally given effect to that Convention in our 
legislation. Ther<; is an opinion freely expn ssed in ituiia nowadays that we 
weie lou premature in doing so ; but U 1 may for a m iiuiat eX[)ress my own 
personal opinion, i do not think we were wrong either in ratifying tiie Wa'^U- 
ington oonveuLion or in giving effect to it. 1 do think that wc acted rightly, 
in the inteiests of the Indian workers and of Indian industry, and althougU 
we may suffer lo-day from Japanese, or other eastern competition, 1 think 
the steps that we then took were clearly for the beneiit ot the Indian 
woikers and of India generally. At the same time, although 1 do not wish 
to enter into any of the aiguments put forward by my fiiend, Mr. Mayeda, 
regarding the abbcnct* of competition between Japan and India with regard 
to different kinds of cotton, it is quite ciear that there js competition in 
industrial matters between India and Japan, and also between India and 
China We cannot be oblivious of the fact, and it is also clear that if Japan 
lags behind, u will be difficult in India to make furthei progress in social and 
economic matters. Not only tnat. but as Mr. Joshi has already pointed out, 
1 hope our friends in Japan will realise that, tne longer they lag behind, the 
more difficult is wid be to bring China into line either with Japan or with 
India in matters of social and economic progress, 

1 do no: wish to appeal to Japan merely on the grounds of commercial 
and industrial competition. 1 wish to appeal to Japan on e, higher plane. 
We in the East have always taken pride in the fact that, alfhough 
we might possibly be behind the W^est in material matters, wc are in no 
Way inferior to the West in our social and spiritual out-iook. Social 
progress also indicates the highest spiritual standard, There has been for 
centuries past a noble rivalry between India and Japan and a noble emula- 
tion between India and Japan, and also China, m social and spiritual 
matters. Let us carry on the tradition. Let ns — Japan. India and China — 
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demonstrate to the world that we are in no way behind the Western 
countries in matters of social and economic progress. 1 thank you, Sir. 

Mr. WOLFE (British Empire) said: — Mr. President, you have very kindly 
permitted me to intervene in the discusnon for one moment this morning to 
deal with a statement made in the course of yesterday morning's discussion, 
by Mr. Jo>hi, the representative of the workers of India. The statement 
is in the iollowing words : ‘‘In Kenya the natives arc forced to work for 
the English planters and landlords by a system of poll-taxes." 

I regret that Mr, Joshi should have lightly made an allegation of this 
character in an international assembly, and I regret still more that he should 
not have ^iven me an opportunity in advance of knowing that he proposed 
to raise this particular issue. All 1 propose to say this morning, in vi(W of 
the shortness of the notice that I have had, is that Hie Majesty's Govern- 
ment do not accept the statement made by Mr. Joshi as an accurate repre- 
sentation of the .^tate of afiairs in Kenya in respect of the matters with 
which Mr. Joshi dealt. 
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The following speech was delivered by Mr. CUAMAN LAL on the 30th 
May 1925. 

I wish to thank you Mr. President, for giving me this opportunity to 
addre-s the Conference on a subject about which one hears very little here. 
1 can see the humour of the position in my making a speech which will 
perhaps not cover more than five minutes, about a large country like India, 
containing one fifth of the population of the whole world ; but the occassion 
which compels me to rise is this. 

Need for a correspondent in India. 

A couple ol years ago this Conference passed a Resolution by which it 
authorised the International Labour Office to Send cor re.‘i pond ents to various 
countries or the world. One of those countries was India. I want to know. 
Si I, why a correspondent has not been appointed m Inijia and I wish to tell 
you of the necessity for appoinring a correspondent. Yesterday, or the day 
before, we heard a statement from my colleague who represents the working 
classes ot India, to the efiect thai the Government in Kenya was actually 
forcing workers to leave their little plots of land where they are free men, 
and forcing them to go into the plantations to work as forced labourers 
lor the English planters of Kenya. That statement has been challenged by 
the Representatives of the British Government here who for reasons which 
1 do not know, call themselves the Repiesentatives of the British Empire, 
They are the Represantatives of Great Britain, I grant you, but who gave 
them the authority to speak on behalf of the British Empire. This 
is what they ^aid. Mr. Wolfe, speaking as the Representative of Great 
Britain, said that Mr, Joshi had made the following statement : *' In 

Kenya the natives are forced to work for the English planters aj d landlords 
by a system of poll-taxes." He characterised that Statement as a light one, 
and, on behalf of His Majesty's Government, said he did not accept that 
statement as an accurate representation of the state of affairs in Kenya, 

Forced Labour in Kenya, 

1 do not speak on behalf of His Majesty’s Government. I am speaking 
here on behalf of the workers of India and on behalf of His Majesty the 
Trutfi. I want to challenge the statement which Mr. Wolfe made. 1 have 
in my hand an extract from the “East African Standard" of 3 February 1913 ^ 
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which reports no less a person than the Governor of Kenya as saying. "We 
consider that taxation is the only possible method of compelling the native 
to leave his reserve lor the purpose of seeking work. We consider that the 
only natural and automatic method of securing a constant labour supply is 
to ensure that there shall be competition among labourers for hire, and not 
among employers for labourers. Such competition can be brought about 
only by a rise in the cost of living lor the native, and this lise can be pro- 
duced only by an increase in the lax." 

Is not that a direct refutation of the statement that the British Govern- 
ment does not consider Mr. Joshi’s statement to be an accurate representa- 
tion of the facts 1 

Dr. Norman Leys, who is the greatest authority on Kenya, says in 
his book, which was published in 192^ : “ The hut and poll-tax falls on 

old men and on women living alone, as well as on able-bodied males, and 
compels an increasing number not only of males over bo, but of women and 
children to seek employment,*' 

1 should like also to make a brief quotation from the report of the East 
Africa Commission, which was published in April 1925, Speaking of Nyassa- 
land, the report states that : *• In order to obtain money to pay the tax 

and to buy necessaries, it is alleged that approximately 30,000 Nyassaland 
natives leave the Protectorate every year to seek work m other territories.** 

In a circular issued by the Administration of Kenya, and quoted by 
Lord Islington in the British House of Lords on 14 July 1920, occurs the 
loilowing passage . " 1 bciiLve there should be an increased rate of taxation 

on young able-bodied men." lhat gives you an idea ol what is in the minds 
of those who are supporting the planters of Kenya. The passage occurs in a 
discusstOQ of the labour ,-uuation. 

Further, Lord Stanley, in tlie House oi Lords on 13 May of this year — 
only a few days ago — said : “ There is a te ndency to urge the Governments 

who are directly responsible lor the tropical Dept ndencies to compel labour 
to flow ill those channels in which we consider that it ;s most advantageous, 
and that compulsion may be by means of an economic level, such as taxa- 
tion, or by ordinances compelling labour to flow into a channel in wh.ch it 
Would be unwilling to flow il it were not compelled.’’ 

The last quotation I wish to make is from Dr. Norman Leys. In a 
letter to The iime.s on 27 May last — a day or two ago, he says : “The 
facts aboui the hut tax are these ; it paid out ol wage^^. 1 he standard 
wages rate, which two years ago was 8 — , is now iroin 12 — to lO — a mouth. 
Direct taxation ol Africans brings us in £^^^,000 a year. There are 
officially stated to be 430,000 adult males, fit and unfit, in the country, so 
that the average African in Kenya has to spend two months * wages each 
year in direct taxation alone " 

Forced Labour in India. 

The statement that colleague Mr. Joshi made here is, therefore, a very 
mild one. He meiely said that within the territories ol the British Empire 
you will find forced labour in existence. You will find it not only outside 
Jndia, but actually inside India, 1 make bold to say that one diird cf India, 
which is under native rule at the present moment, is entirely imdei lorccd 
labour. At any moment any official of a native State can call on auy 
worker in that State to do work for him for nothing. Those who are 
familiar with the Indian situa ion know very well that, when no less a 
person that the late Viceroy of India. Lord Chelmsford, went to the Hills 
from Simla, the States employed peasants who were dragged away from 
their fields and made to do forced labour in preparing the roads for His 
-Excellency to travel over. 
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The problem is not only that of forced labour ; the problem is that the 
international Labour OflQce ia entirely unaware of the situation in countries 
like India. You are ignorant of what is happening in the* East. We sit 
here and talk about labour conditions in Europe, and the Director presents 
you with a Report. 1 have examined that Report, ai'd 1 find that there 
are 15 lines and three words in it with reference to India, a country contain- 
ing one fifth of the population of the world. 

it is not the Director’s fault ; the fault is in the system which prevents 
your getting information from countries like In iia. India to-day is a land 
of slaves ; it consists ot workers and peasants who are Jiving on the starva- 
tion line- If I were to tell you of the condition of wages in India you would 
be surprised. You find in the cotton mills women workmy ten hours a day 
and getting Rs. ig a month, and a maximum of Rs. 20 a month. You find 
men, women and children working on the tea plantations, the men getting 
Rs. ^ a month the women Rs. 6 and the children Rs. ,4. You find in the 
jute factories — and here 1 want to draw the attention of my colleagues v^ho 
represent the workers of Great Britain to ihe facts— that the jute workers 
in Calcutta are getting Ks. 5 a week as wages, while similar work done in 
Dundee in similar mills for the same proprietors, is paid at the rate of a 
week The result is that the owners close down their mills in Dundee; 
they shut up their mills there and start fresh mills in Calcutta, because 
there they can get cheap labour and cheap raw material. 

Not only in the cotton mills and in the jute mills do such things occur ; 
you will find in the coal fields men and women working on a mere pittance 
of Annas 8 a day. This is the glorious India, the great eastern empire, 
which is the substratum of the system which is known as the British 
Empire I 

As an Indian I should be ashamed to hide these lacts from the world. 
I donut want the International Labour Office, which is meant for the 
sustenance of the poor of the world (if it means anything at all it means 
that) to hide these lacts from itself or from those who come here to these 
Conference, If you want to ameliorate the conditions of the world, think 
cf countries like India which need your help and your assistance. Let it 
not be said in the wond outside, as it is being said, that the International 
Labour Office exists for the purpose of hoodwinking the workers of the 
world, and that it is trying to prevent the onward march of the workers 
by giving them a little here and a little there in order to prevent them from 
rising up and destroying the system which is keeping them in slavery. 

Let us make of the international Labour Office a real supporter for iht 
great labouring masses of the world who are at present living in conditions 
of abject misery and sorrow. I know that the pallor of great sorrows and 
here and there, perhaps, the blush of treachery, overspreads the faces of 
the workers of the world. Let us pray for greater visions than we have 
yet seen, for greater powers than we have yet used that these may raise us 
from the slough of despond and defeat, and set our feet on the road to 
victory. 



Indians in East Africa & Kenya 

The National Liberal Federation of India established in December 1924 
a Standing Committee on Indians Overseas with the Rt. Hon. Mr. V. S. 
Srinivasa Sastri as Chairman, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru as one of the members 
and Mr, vS. G. Vazo of the ‘ Servant of India’ as Secretary. The Committee* 
published on the 27th April 1925 a Memorandum on the proposed 
formation of an Indian Reserve in the Lowlands of Kenya, setting forth 
and justifying the Liberal party^s view that the offer of the Colonial Office- 
of a special reservation for Indians was an unworthy bribe which Indiana 
can only reject with scorn. The hypocrisy of the profession of the notorious 
White Paper of 1923 that the policy of his Majesty’s Government is ta 
safeguard the interests of the African natives is exposed very ably in the 
Memorandum. The lamentable and condemnable weakness of the Govern- 
ment of India in the treatment of the subject from the view-point of IndiaV 
honour and Indians’ interests is also brought out very impressively in it. 
We commend it to our readers as an informing and very useful paper 
giving in a nut-shell all that we need know about the disabilities of the 
Indians in that part of the Empire and the movement connected therewith* 
The following is the full text of the Memorandum : — 

The National Liberal Federation’s Memorandum 

In his inaugural address to the Indian Legislature on January 20, 1926,. 
his Excellency the Viceroy referred to the offer made by his Majesty’s 
Government to reserve an area in the lowlands of Kenya for Indian coloniza- 
tion and announced that the Government of India was considering the 
question of deputing an officer to Kenya with a view to examining and 
reporting upon the particular tract which the Kenya Government proposed 
to sot apart for the purpose. Mr. J. W, Bhore, emigration secretary, 
added on January 27, 1925, in the Legislative Assembly that the Government 
of India would consult the Standing Emigration Committee of the Indian 

Legislature at its next meeting on this subject and would arrive at a- 

decision only after the latter body’s report was received. 

Emphatic Disapproval 

It is necessary to express emphatic disapproval of this move on the 
part of the Government of India to arrange for the inspection of the area 
proposed for an Indian reserve, for this act alone will be interpreted by the 
outside world as evidence of the Government’s willingness to waive its. 
former objection to the reservation of the highlands for the whites. It must 
be borne in mind thafc the proposal to reserve a portion of the lowlands 

for Indians is made as a counterpoise to the reservation of the highlands- 

for the whites. When in 1920 the then Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Viscount Milner, expressed himself unable to remove the disabilities imposed 
upon the Indian community in respect of acquiring agricultural land in 
the highlands, he accompanied this decision to set aside the highlands for 
the exclusive occupation of the whites by an offer to earmark certain areaa 
in the lowlying country in which Indians alone could settle. Now, obviously 

46 
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ifc would be fatuous and extremely discourteous on the part of the Govern* 
ment of India to send a repreeoiitative to examine the suitability of a 
region in the Kenya lowlands as a special reservation for Indian colonization 
unless it considered itself free to accept the preferred area, provided that 
the area is found otherwise desirable. The fact, therefore, that the Govern- 
ment of India sends an officer to Kenya in response to the invitation of 
his Majesty's Government will necessarily be understood to mean that if the 
.area is found to be well adapted to Indian settlement, the Indian Government 
will not be averse to accepting it, at least temporarily by way of compromise. 
But to agree even under protest to have an area set apart for Indian 
■colonization is for the Government clearly to give up its objection to the 
principle of reserving land for any of the immigrant communities of Kenya 
and therefore its objection to the white highland policy. After accepting a 
special allotment for Indians on which no nonTndian is allowed to encroach, 
it cannot consistently take exception to another allotment for the whites, 
on which no non-white is allowed to encroach. The Government of India, 
of course, may still object to the unequal size and nature of the areas 
monopolised by Europeans and proposed to be earmarked for Indians, but 
to the policy of segregating diffeicnt races in different areas it cannot any 
longer raise an objection, for it will have already impliedly conseiitcd to it 
when it has entertained the proposal for creating a reserve for Indians and 
thus showed its willingness to accept it in certain contingencies. If, therefore, 
the Government of India is no logcr uncompromisingly opposed to a 
separation of races but if, instead, its opposition is now limited only to the 
inequitable manner in which the scheme is sought to be worked out, as 
must be inferred from the action it is contemplating, it has really sacrificed 
all that is of vital principle in the Indian position. Ibe unofficial public 
in India must, therefore, dissociate itself entirely from this move and must 
refuse even to appear willing to consider the proposal of forming an Indian 
reserve. 

Source of all the Grievous Wrongs 

This is by no means a far-fetched interpretation of the implications of 
the Government of India's plan, if it matures, of sending an official to 
Kenya for the above-mentioned purpose. But there is strong evidence to 
prove that the highest Indian authorities are w eakening very considerably 
in their insistence on the Indian claim to own land anywhere in Kenya 
outside of native reserves, which fact can merely strengthen the suspicion 
that the Government of India has now come to acquiesce in the policy 
of the Colonial Office of keeping the highlands white for all time. On 
February 26, 1924, Lord Olivier as Secretary of State for India described 
the disability entailed upon the Indians by the reservation of the highlands 
for Europeans as a ‘comparatively minor matter,' which cannot be ‘ considered 
to be in any way a really substantial grievance.' If on the eve of the 
'Crown Colonies Committee of the Government of Irtdia going to England 
for carrying on negotiations with the Secretary of State for the Colonies, the 
Indian Secretary declared that what is really the most serious of Indian 
grievances, form which all other disabilities are derived, was no grievance 
all and did not call for any redress. Sir B. Narasimha Sarma, member 
in charge in the Government of India, a few days later took a slightly 
different course, but ho too indicated in advance that the reservation of the 
highlands was a matter which might not bear too much stressing. He 
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remarked in the Council of State on March lOi 1924 : ‘ The Government of 

India has always felt that there was no need, no necessity for any restrictions 
in the matter of grants of land in the highlands from one community to another. 
They stood for the principle of free transfer, free grant, and do stand by 
that now. Whether it will he possible for the (Crown Colonies) Committee’ 
to secure that at the present stage or not is a matter of some doubt. But 
the Committee is free to negotiate with regard to the highlands if it thinks, 
that the time is favourable or that it is possible to secure from the Colonial 
Office a favourable settlement with regard to the highlands/ The Committee- 
was no doubt left nominally free to press for a reversal of the white high- 
lands policy, but was in fact invited to look upon the abolition of the 
Governors veto upon transfers of land in the Kenya highlands, which 
excludes bot h Indians and natives from the white highlands, as a matter 
almost outside the range of practical politics. I’here i.s reason to believe- 
that the Committee, taking its cue from this utterance, did little in this 
matter byond forrn.ally registering its objection to the reservation of the* 
highlands for the whites. This much at any rate is certain that the Committee 
did not realize, and the present Government of India does not realize, 
that the reservation of the highlands for the whites is the fon^ei trigo of 
all the many grievous wrongs inflicted alike upon the Indian settlers and 
the indigenous population of Kenya, and that so long as this fundamental 
injustice is not removed the African natives and Indians can never possibly 
rid themselves of other evils resulting from a position of lacial inferiority 
being assigned to them. 

The Milner Scheme 

The offer of creating a special reserve for Indians in the lowlands is. 
evidently made in pursuance of the policy outlined by Lord Milner in his 
despatch of May 21, 1920. It must be observed, however, that the policy 
as it is being followed at present is widely different from the one embodied 
in that despatch. liord Milner was prepared to defend the reservation 
of the highlands for Europeans only on condition that land of equal quality 
and in proportionate quantity was similarly reserved for Indians. He refused 
no doubt to reverse the v>olicy of segregation that was then in operation 
in respect of the disposal of land, but it was intended by him to bo segrega- 
tion based on the principle of equality of opportunity. Indiana being opposed 
to the principle of segregation itself, this policy would be unacceptablo 
to them oven if equally good and ample land was made available to them 
in the lowlands. What they wanted was not that Europeans should be> 
debarred from holding land in the lowlands because Indians were debarred 
from holding it in the highlands, but that all races should have free access 
to all land, with the only proviso that the native rights wore riot interfered 
with and native requirements were fully satisfied. The proposed exclusion 
of each race from a certain area has therefore never commended itself to 
Indians, but if the country was to be portioned off into two racial divisions, 
there was, according to Lord MilneEs scheme, to be at least no unfairness 
or inequality in this partition. The principle of equality of opportunity on 
which alone Lord Milner declared that the practice of allotting separate 
areas to different races could be defended seems now to bo lost sight of. 
He intended that in the lowlands Indians should be allowed to acquire land 
of an equally good quality and of adequate extent, considering of courso 
the size of the Indian population. And he added : * I think it very 
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^lesirable that there should be no doubts of our sincerity in this matter ; 
jind I hope therefore that there will be no delay in provisionally selecting at 
least one area for Indian settlement/ An area of land in the lowlands was 
thus to be immediately set aside for Indians only as an earnest of the 
Government's determination to carry out the policy of demarcating the 
country between Indian and European on a fair basis. The first area of 
which the selection was to be provisional, being subject to approval by a 
representative of the Government of India, and which was to be followed 
by other areas being similarly set apart, became in the Kenya White Paper 
•of July 1923 only a ‘temporary' reservation, with a view to testing the 
strength of demand ‘ for agricultural land on the part of Indians who will 
give suitable guarantees of their intention to develop the land themselves. 
After the expiration of a limited period, the reservation of this area in the 
lowlands will be reconsidered in the light of the experience so gained.* 
The consideration of adequate land being reserved for Indians has so far 
•receded into the background at present that in his speech of January 20, 
1925, the Viceroy did not even mention the point that the land that had 
been offered to Indian settlors would be examined from the aspect of its 
adequacy as well as suitability. Ho only mentioned suitability. But even 
assuming that this was an inadvertent omission on bis part, the idea of a 
temporary ' reservation being made for Indians that is now put forward 
was not contemplated by Viscount Milner. Guarantees have now been 
.asked of the would be Indian settlers that they would develop the land to 
a requisite extent within a certain period. This is of course not only fair 
tut quite essential on grounds of public policy, but since equality as between 
Indians and Europeans is the governing condition of the policy of race 
segregation and as formulated by Lord Milner, a querry may be made as to 
what guarantees were required and obtained from Europeans when land in 
the highlands was reserved for them, and as to how the strength of their 
demand for agricultural land was tested. The public in India have not 
.yet heard of any small area in the highlands being provisionally set apart 
at first for the whites with stringent conditions of development and sub- 
stantial guarantees exacted from applicants for land, before all the land in 
the highlands which was not in native occupation {30,000 sq. miles) was 
finally and absolutely reserved for them. It is notorious that in the early 
period of European settlement huge blocks of land were alienated to land 
•concessionaires on the easiest imaginable terms, with no obligation 
to turn any part of the land to account, and despite all the conditions 
of development since enforced the number of individual occupiers even 
now does not exceed 1,716, and the percentage of cultivated to 
•occupied areas is below 7. It may perhaps be urged in defence of this 
ridiculously low percentage of cultivated land that . a part of the land 
alienated is used for pastoral purposes ; but, without elaborating the 
refutation any further, it may be simply said in answer here that most 
of the land thus used for pastoral purposes is well fitted for agriculture 
too and that there could be no moral justification for excluding the natives 
from this area, even on the theory on which they have been robbed of their 
agricultural land because, whatever may be their deficiencies as agriculturists, 
native tribes like the Masai are good pastoralists. The point of the 
^rgument here advanced is only this that if equality between different races 
is to be the ruling policy in respect of grants of land in Kenya, as it surely 
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was in Lord Milner's mind, it has now undergone a drastic modification, 
since conditions are being attached to the proposed reservation of land in 
the lowlands for Indians from which the whites were exempt when the 
highlands were reserved for them. The condition pre-requisites to the insti- 
tution of race segregation (which was laid down by Lord Milner) being 
thus flagrantly violated, this policy of marking off some districts as those in 
w’hich the whites alone can hold land and some others as those in which 
Indians alone can hold it, must be abandoned. 

Material deviations from the policy mapped out by Lord Milner have, 
as set forth above, been made, but it is physically impossible faithfully to 
carry this policy into practice. At present land is not available in the 
lowlands for alienation to Indians which can at all be compared either in 
quality or in extent to the land in the white highlands. A competent 
authority on Kenya states, Dr, Norman Leys says : 'We may take it that 
all the land of any value in the Colony that is not in native occupations is 
already alienated ’ — that is, to Europeans, and similar testimony from other 
sources can be multiplied to any extent. But even allowing for any possible 
exaggeration in this compendious statement, it is clear that if, in compensation 
for the reservation of the highlands for the whites, land of equally good quality 
and proportionally large extent has to be earmarked for Indians in the 
lowlands, such land is certainly not available which can be regarded by 
Indians as anything like an equivalent for the loss they have sustained by 
their exclusion from the highlands. The offer made by his Majesty’s 
Government is in the best of conditions and ignoring the departure con- 
templated ill Lord Milner's principle of equality of opportunity for all races, 
unacceptable to Indians. In the form it has now taken it is altogether 
unsubstantial and must prove wholly unattractive to Indian settlers in Kenya, 
-even if the consideration of material advantage alone weighed with them, 
and they were wholly regardless of the deep moral issues involved in the 
policy of race segregation. Their material gain by the acceptance of the 
offer will be very little but their moral loss vvill bo enormous. 

Welfare of the Indigenous People. 

The policy of reserving land in Kenya for any of the immigrant com- 
munities must be considered, primarily if not solely, from the point of view 
of the welfare of the indigenous people of the country. This is indeed the 
principle by which his Majesty’s Government professes its policy embodied 
in the White Paper of 1923 to be governed, but nothing can demonstrate the 
hollowness of this pretension more effectually than the continued reservation 
of land in the highlands for the white population. The land already owned 
by Europeans in the highlands, which measures some 10,000 sq. miles, 
embraces more than half of the best and most desirable land in the colony, 
and, in spite of the protestation by his M^esty’s Government that nature has 
closed the lowlands to the whites, a very large proportion of the lands in the 
lowlands has passed into their hands, while the arable land allotted to the 
natives is estimated to be no more than 5000 sq. miles. Even twenty years 
after the reservation of the highlands for the whites the number of European 
•occupiers, as mentioned before, is less than 2000, while nearly 2i million 
natives, the rightful owners of the soil, have for themselves less than half of 
the area in the possession of 2000 Europeans. The proportion of this area 
to the area of land reserved for the whites is of course very much smaller. 
This basic wrong of the expropriation of the natives* land has led in its turn 
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to a system of forced labour. The system of direct forced labour has now 
been abolished but that of indirect forced labour through heavy taxation has 
been substituted in its place. Such exercise of illegitimate economic and 
administrative pressure can never bo done away with till the whole system of 
landholding radically altered. On the contrary the exploitation of the 
natives which has already assumed gigantic proportions will be on the 
increase as, on account of the reservation of the highlands for Jmropeans 
who do no manual work even in this region of temperate climate, a larger 
proportion of the land comes to bo developed by them by means of black 
labour, whereas if some part of the land were granted to others who do not 
depend upon riativo labour the process of turning the natives who word 
formerly independent cultivators into wago*earners on Europeans farms 
would be arrested. It is the opinion of those who can pronounce authori- 
tatively on the subject that the land allotted to the natives is already insuffi- 
cient in the case of some tribes and certainly does not admit of enough room 
for the growth of population in the case of most of them. If his Majesty's 
Government has s^o scandalously violated its solemn pledge to regard the 
well-being of the natives as its first coricorm Indians on their part must at 
any rate refrain from agreeing to any proposals which, if carried out, would 
add to the victimisation of the native races. They, therefore, cannot be con- 
senting parties to the proioct of closing i»t upon the natives in the lowlands 
when the native races have already been turned out of a very large propor- 
tion of the best land in the whole country. The undoing of the white high- 
lands policy is only the first step in the process of the development of the 
natives as producers on their own account. It must bo followed by a legal 
prohibition, as suggested by the late Bishop Weston, (in an article entitled 
‘ The East African problems’ in the Empire Reviev) of October 1924), of the 
settlement of an immigrant, of whatever race, in a district where the labour 
required for the exploitation of the area is not locally available. 

An Ill-Founded (>laim 

It is claimed on behalf of his Majesty's Government that the governing 
principles of its Kenya policy are in the substance identical with the terms 
of the mandate article in the Covenant of the League of Nations, but it is 
easy to show that this claim is ill-founded. Regarded from the aspect of 
the natives, the white highlands policy is contrary to article 22 of the 
Covenant in as much as it excludes the natives from this area, but viewed 
from the aspect of immigrant races also, this policy must be held to be in 
conflict with the underlying principle of the mandate thoury. For one of 
the principal obligations imposed upon a mandatory country is to the effect 
that in its dealings its own nationals shall have no privileges which are not 
open to the nationals of other countries, and if this test of equality of oppor- 
tunity for all nations is applied to the system under which the land most 
sought after in Kenya is reserved to one race, it will bo found that 
the terms of the mandates under which countries wmn from ©x-onemy 
nations are administered, are violated in vital particulars. Article 7, for 
example, of the mandate for Tanganyika runs thus : The mandatory shall 
secure to all nationals of state members of the League of Nations the same 
rights as are enjoyed in the territory by his own nationals in respect to 
entry into and residence in the territory, protection afforded to their own 
person and property, the acquisition of property, moveable or immovable^ 
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and the exercise of their profession or trade, subject only to the requirements 
of public order and on condition of compliance with the local law/ The 
Convention revising the General Act of Berlin, 1885, and the General Act 
and Declaration of Brussels, 1 890, has this : ‘ Each state reserves the right 
to dispose freely of its property and to grant concessions for the develop- 
ment of the natural resources of the territory, but no regulations on these 
matters shall admit of any differential treatment between the nationals of the 
signatory powers and of states, members of the League of Nations, which 
may adhere to the present Convention/ A differential treatment in the 
matter of grants of land such as is in force in Kenya is not permitted in 
Tanganyika, even in districts supposed to be suited for white colonization, 
and the injustice of this system is not lessened by the fact that in Kenya 
differentiation is observed not so much between nationals of different states 
as between subjects of the same state but belonging to different races. The 
basis of uiiselfiahnoss, on which alone modern conscience can defend the 
rule of one race over another, is thus wholly lacking in the administration 
•of Konya, which is being conducted, as the reservation of the highlands 
for the white peoples proves, openly with the object of profiting the ruling 
race. The system of naked favouritism that is in force in Kenya is now 
sought to be disguised as one of fair play by the offer of forming an Indian 
reserve which, without surrendering anything of value and without substair 
tially mitigating the justice, will, if accepted, only enable his Majesty's 
Government to pose as holding the scales even between immigrant races. 
Indians can only treat such an offer as an unworthy bribe and reject it with 
scorn. 

Indians' Demand 

What Indians desire is not that they should be given some exclusive 
privileges as the Europeans are given, but simply that no discrimination 
should be made in their disfavour. The claim for equality with other races 
cannot, therefore, bo mot by according preferential treatment to them as 
against Europeans and Africans in the same way in which proforontial 
treatment is given to Europeans as against Indians and Africans. Two 
wrongs do not make a right and a preference in two contrary directions 
dees not establish equality. The Indian demand can be satisfied only by 
canoolling the reservation of the highlands for the whites and leaving the 
whites, Indians and above all the Africans free to take up land in this area 
as in all other non-native areas. It may be that there is little chance of this 
being secured, as Sir B. N. Sanna warns us, but Indians would still prefer 
to go without any reservation in the lowlands and to lay the atrocious 
injustice of the white highlands policy on the conscience of the British people. 
Indeed there is no semblance of a justification for forming an Indian reserve. 
The justification of native reserves is of course complete, in view of the 
intrusion of other races into Africa. Indians have no complaint against 
the policy except that sufficient land is not included in the reserves and 
that it is not inviolably secured to them against the encroachment of other 
races. A specious plea could also be advanced in favour of a reservation 
for Europeans, if the view currently held by the white settlers were 
accepted that the aim of his Majesty's Government in Kenya should be the 
promotion of European civilization, which is assumed to be identical with 
Christian civilization. If this were the aim, it would be legitimate to preserve 
tihje integrity of the life and civilization of Europeans against the disturbing 
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influences of an unwholesome contact with other races. But Indiana do not 
claim a superiority for their own civilization, and at any rate they have 
no ambition of imposing it upon other races by such artificial means. The 
reservation of a region for them is therefore entirely indefensible. If only 
they are permitted to compete, they should be able to do so successfully 
with Europeans in acquiring land, and if they cannot hold their own in 
open competition, they do not deserve any special privileges. Public opinion 
in India is decidedly against the acceptance of any such privileges. All it 
desires is that Indians should not be discriminated against. This is not the 
first occasion on which the question of making a reserve for Indians is being 
publicly canvassed. When it arose in connection with a certain proposal in 
respect of Tanganyika, the Government of India, conformably to Indian 
public opinion, which expressed itself very forcibly on the occasion, took 
up the same attitude as Indians wish it to take up now. Its position then 
was: ‘ Wo have opposed, and will continue to oppose, unfair discrimination 
against our nationals overseas. We desire no discrimination in their favour. 
We ask for no more than equal rights. We can be satisfied with nothing 
less." (p. 6, Cmd. 13; 2). The very fact that the Government of India is 
contemplating the sending of an officer to Kenya for the purpose of inspec- 
ting the area proposed for an Indian reserve exposes the Government to a 
presumption that it has changed its policy. But though the Government of 
India may change, the people of India remain constaiit in their opposition 
to such projects of reservation. They can but urge the Government to 
persevere in its former policy, which is the only sound policy, and if it should 
fail in this, its failure at this critical juncture would be all the more deplor- 
able after a sturdy advocacy of the cause of Indians overseas which lay to 
its credit. 


The National Liberal Federation's Kenya Memorandum was followed 
soon after by that of the Imperial Citizenship Association. The latter follows 
the same line as the former and being prepared by Mr. Andrews who knows 
the question from A to Z will be regarded as authoritative throughout India. 
The Memorandum, which was submitted to the Viceroy, points out how the 
allocation of lands of a lower quality in the lowlands for Indians can be 
uo compensation at all for the loss of rights, hitherto enjoyed by the Indians 
in Kenya, of purchase and sale of lands in the highlands, and how the deputa* 
tion of an officer of the Government of India to examine the land in the 
lowlands proposed to be set apart for Indians will be tantamount to acquiescing 
in the expropriation of Indians’ land in the highlands. 

The splendid start given by these two Memoranda was followed up in 
England by Dr, Norman Leys, the greatest authority on Kenya, who expres** 
sing approval of these two Memoranda said that about the land proposed 
for Indian occupation 95 per cent of the land between the Highlands 
and the sea is useless for human habitation until means are found for using 
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hypothetical supplies of water far below the surface for irrigatiou. Tho» 
two rivers could not irrigate a hundred square miles even. He briefly 
characterised the offer as a brazen faced humbug. Mr. Leys added that the 
otScial lie-factory in Nairobi was the finest in the world. No war propaganda 
approached it. 

The following is the full text of the Imperial Citizenship Association^ 
Memorandum : — 

The Imperial Citizenship Association’s Memorandum. 

“ The following minute is written on the question of the advisability or 
not of sending an official of the Indian Government to Konya for the purpose 
of inspecting certain territories in the Lowlands, for Indian settlement. In 
the Kenya White Paper it was suggested that a grant of Crown lands might 
be given to Indians in the Lowlands corresponding to the grant of Crown 
lands already made to the Europeans in the Highlands, and as a compensation 
to the Indians for the racial discrimination in the past in that region in favour 
of the White settlors. 

“ The present proposal of the Government of India to send an official ta 
Kenya to find out a suitable area in the Lowlands for Indian settlement, 
appears to me to be an entirely wrong step, taken in the wrong direction. It 
will lead to consequences which will seriously damage the whole Indian causa 
and do harm to the moral character of India in the eyes of the civilised world 

“ The proposal has evidently emanated from the India Office in closest 
conjunction with the Colonial Office. It is a scarcely veiled attempt to bribe 
the Indian people into an acceptance of the settlement outlined in the 
White Paper. 

“ I intend first to deal with the snl>ject from the point of view of the discus- 
sion in London in 1923. At that time, I was appointed advisor to the Indian 
Delegation which went from Kenya Colony to England. It was at the unani- 
mous request of the whole delegation that I was appointed their adviser ; and 
throughout the discussion I w^as in closest touch with them and came to 
common conclusions with them on practically every point that we ymt forward. 
With regard to the Kenya Highlands, from first to last there was complete 
unanimity of opinion, in London, not merely between the members of the 
Kenya Indian Delegation at)d myself, as their adviser, but also between them 
and the deputation from India, headed by the Rt. Hon’ble Srinivasa Sastri. 
We all determined that, on no account whatever, was the claim to the free 
and open transfer and purchase of land in the Highlands, which was the 
legal right of the Indians in the Colony, to be abandoned. The question of 
some compensating area in the Lowlands came up again and again, but it was 
always rejoctod immediately by every member of both the delegations. We 
pointed out that it did not touch the real questibn at issue and that there 
was DO room for any compensation of such a character. 

The Right to Buy and Sell. 

“ We further pointed out, that our whole contention was, not that we 
should be allowed Crown lands of Native territory anywhere, whether in 
Highlands or in Lowlands, but that we should be allowed the simple.st human 
rights of citizenship namely, to purchase land and to sell land in the Colony. 
Wo did not ask for a single aero of free land. On the contrary, the posi- 
tion taken up by us from the very first was this that the grant of Crown laDds> 
47 
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given with such a lavish hand to the White settlers, was an initial injustice, 
which would have to be undone sooner or later in the interests of the natives 
themselves. Therefore, while expressing strongly our own view, that the 
grant of Crown land to the White settlers had been a wrong done to the 
natives, we obviously neither could nor would request the Government to 
offer similar grants of Croun laud to the Indians ; for if the confiscation of 
10,000 sq. miles of territory from the natives was an initial blunder, leading 
to serious mischief, it is obvious that the confiscation of another 10,000 sq. 
miles from the natives in order to give it to the Indians, would be a still 
more serious evil. Therefore, it was logically impossible for us to claim any 
compensatirjg grant of Crown lands, and we did nothing of the kind. 

What we did was this. We asked that the legal right of buying and 
selling land should be allowed to Indians in Kenya in just the same way 
.as to other people, wherever and whenever it came into the open market. 
If the Europeans refused to sell their lands in the Highlands to Indians, 
we had no complaint to make ; but if a European wished to sell his land to 
an Indian and Government stepped in the way and said that he should not 
be allowed to do so, then we claimed that our rights as citizens were being 
taken away. To give one example. Just before wo sailed for England on 
•deputation a large area of land, which was just outside the limits oi the 
Highlands, was offered for sale and an Indian merchant was ready to pay 
.six times the price that any European was ready to pay. The European 
owner would get sixty thousand rupees, if he sold it to the Indian ; but he 
would get ten thousand rupees, if he sold it to the highest European bidder. 
He wanted to sell it to the Indian ; but the Government refused to allow 
the sale. The European, brought an action in the Law courts against the 
Government for damages, urging that the Government had no right 
to prevent the sale. The Court, however, decided that the Government 
was justified, because the purchaser was an Indian. This example will 
show quite clearly what the Indians themselves were asking with regal d 
to the Highlands. They were not asking for any grant of Crown lands. 
They were simply asking for the right to what is called “ open 
.sales and open transfers.” If this were allowed, they would he satisfied ; 
and they would never ask in addition for compensation for any further 
iniustice in this matter that might have h#'en done to them in the past by 
the original grant of Crown lands to the Europeans in the Highlands. They 
lielieved, that, if once this question of open sales and open transfers were 
.settled in their favour, then they themselves and the natives, as they 
gradually got more education, would be able to buy back at some future 
time much of the territory which had been so ruinously confiscated from the 
natives by Government in the earlier days. But without this right of pur- 
chase, these vast territories would remain in European hands, whether the 
White settlers occupied them or not. Even at present, 20 years after the 
allocation of these Crown lands, only seven per cent of the whole area is 
under cultivation. The rest is lying for the most part idle and wasted. 

* Thus, from the very first, the Indian deputation took the African natives^ 
point of view and pressed the question of native interests in Kenya. It 
was felt that only as the natives of Kenya prospered, the Indian position 
would become more and more unassailable. In evey word that was said 
^and in everything that was written to the papers with the unanimous 
.approval ol both the deputation, the interest of the natives was put forward 
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as the first conoern and it was stated that the Indiana who came to Kenya* 
had no wish whatever to interfere with native rights arid interests. 

A Fatal Compromise 

“ This, then, was the position taken up quite consistently by everyone who- 
was engaged on deputation work from the Indian side in London, in 1923. 
When later, in spite of all that had been said in London, and in spite of the 
clearest possible declaration being given, that Indians did not wish for any 
compensating grant of crown lands in any other part of Konya, but only 
wished for the legal right of sale and transfer, — when in spite of all thiS,- 
tho Colonial Office issued their White paper making a tentative offer of 
an area in the Lowlands to be specially set apart for Iridians, the leaders 
of both the Indian deputations protested strongly against this part of the 
White Paper decision and declared that they did not wish to have anything 
to do with it. They ])ointod out that it would be a misuse of power to 
grant such a new area of territory to Indians, since it would be necessarily 
confiscated from the natives. Furthermore, it would not in any way satisfy 
that Indian claim, because that claim had never been that the Indians might 
receive a compensatiiig area of territory, but that they must bo given back 
their legal right of purchase and transfer of land. 

“ It needs to be mentioned that there has always been in the background 
a minority both in India and in Kenya, among the Indians, who have some- 
what hesitated about accepting the full implications of what may be called 
the “ pro-native policy in Konya.^' For instance, just before I first went 
out to Last Africa the East African Indian National Congress had passed, 
on the suggestion of Sir 'rheodoro Morison of the India Office, an imperialis- 
tic resolution asking for Tanganyika to be handed over to Ipdia as a 
mandate ” after the war. But when 1 had fully explained at Nairobi, 
that no responsible Indian leader of the first rank had taken up this sugges- 
tion of Sir Theodore Morison, and that Mahatma Gandhi himself was opposed 
to it, and further that I personally regarded it as a policy that would inevi- 
tably lead to an Indian imperialism no less selfish than British imperialisru 
had often been, then the Indian leaders irj Nairobi withdrew this resolu- 
tion telling mo that they had not really thought out the matter. 
Again, to-day I find that in spite of the fact that in London, in 1923, the 
whole suggestion of a compensating area being given in the Lowlands to 
Indian settlers was rejected, there is a tendency hero and there among 
certain Indians in blast Africa not to reject it, but to accept it. There is a 
kind of feeling that possibly some capital may be made out of the proposal 
and that it is not very objectionable after all. Therefore I am fully aware 
that some would actually favour the Government of India a proposal to send 
out an official to inspect the territory to be offered to Lidia in the Lowlands. 
But I think it can be said without hesitation, that the foremost Indian 
leaders are still wholly against the proposal and feel that it would be a fatal 
compromise, such as would put the Indian claim for equal justice among tho 
natives on an entirely wrong basis. Among these foremost leaders I would 
mention the Rt. Hon. Srinivasa Sastri and Mahatma Gandhi. 

Implications of Accepting the Proposals 

Let me in conclusion argue out the case a little from the Indian point 
of views 

(l) To accept a large slice of territory exclusively for Indians in the 
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Lowlands would be a definite and formal renunciation of the Indian claim 
in the Highlands. 

(2) The policy of accepting territory in the Lowlands would certainly 
involve a w^eakening of the present Indian friendly relations with the African 
natives. Indians are living in Kenya to-day on terms of friendship with the 
natives and not on terms of hostility. But to take this large slice of territory 
irora the natives would inevitably load to hostility growing up between the 
Indians and the natives. 

(3) The policy of accepting land in the Lowlands would mean the 
beginning of an imperialism which would bo unlike any form of Indian 
emigration in the past. It would not mean the occupation by Indians as 
colonists, of lands that were entirely useless and never likely to be occupied 
by the natives of the country; because it has been proved by competent 
authorities that the area of good agricultural land in Kenya is exceedingly 
small, and that there is hardly sufficiently even now for the expansion of 
the native races. It would mean a definite expropriation of the natives and 
4 is such would be an endless source of mischief, aggravating an evil situation. 

ii) To accept territory in the Lowlands w’ould be a reversal of the 
whole Indian claim ; for, as I have shown, in 1923, the Indian deputation 
■definitely rejected such a suggestion and equally definitely declared that their 
only wish was to recover the legal right of open sales and tiaiisfcrs of land 
anywhere in Kenya Colony, This position, which was taken ui) by us 
all formally in 1923< w^ould obviously be thrown on one side ; and it could 
never be taken up again if once the compromise bad boon made. 

“ These, then, are some of the main reasons why such a false step should 
not be taken by the Indian Government with the consent of the Indian 
people. The essentially moral character of Indian citi/.eiiship is at stake. 
Indian leaders to-day are speaking as strongly as pos.sible against the evil 
spirit of Western imperialism, which has been so crushing to themselves in 
India and also in other Eastern countries. They assert that this form of 
forcible subjection arjd dispossossion of other people from their own territory 
by a foreign power is wrong in priiiciple and must not bo carried out any 
further, but rather be undone”. 


H. E. the Viceroy on Indians Abroad 

In opening the Winter Session of the Indian Legislature at Delhi on 
January 20, 1925, H. E. the Viceroy made relorences to the position of 
Indiana Overseas which evoked an all-round protest throughout the length 
and breadth of India. For those references, which arc full of the usual 
platitudes and non-committal, constitute a black betrayal of the interests of 
the Indian residents, not only in Kenya, but also in the various other parts 

of the Empire, Ihe following is what His Excellency said on the occasion : 

When couBidei ing affairs outBide India^ attention naturalJy and inevitably turns to 
Indians overseas. When I addreeBcd the LegiBlaturc in January last, tbe position of 
Indians in Kenya was critical and I forcBbadowed the appointment of a committee to 
make representations on behalf of the Government of India regarding the Immigration 
Oidinanco in Kenya in particular and other questions relating to Indians in the Colonies. 
The personnel of the Committee was announced in March last and the Committee began 
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their labours in London in April. They had a number of interviews with the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies and the officials of the Colonial office and representations regarding 
many important matters affecting Indians in Kenya, Fiji and the Mandated territories 
•of Tanganyika. I cannot highly praise the thoroughness and ability with which they 
performed their delicate task and I am grateful for the very patient hearing which the 
representatives of His Majesty’s Government, Mr. Thomas and the officers of his drpart- 
nnenr, accorded to them. As regards Kenya the conclusions arrive<l at by Mr. Thomas 
were; announced in the House ot Corainons on August 7th last. On the question of 
franchise, and the Highlands, there was no change in the position, but as regaic.s iinmi- 
graiion His Majesty’s Secretary ot State for the (Colonies, after hearing our representatives, 
was not satisfied witii the <iata submitted from Kenya and was unable to agree with the 
ICenya authorities that a case has been made out to justify the Ordinance, fie titerefore 
gave an assurance that the Immigration Legislation would not be placed on the Statute 
book. Further rcstjictions then on tlie point of being imposed upon the immigiatiou 
of Indians were accordingly lemovcd. As regards Indian Colonisation, Mr. Tiiomas 
announced that it was proposed to reserve an area in the lowlands lor agricultural 
emigrants from India, but that before the scheme took final shape, an officer with ex- 
perience of the needs of Indian settlers and agricultural knowledge would sent to 

report on the aieas to be offered for colonisation. Ue port s m regard to areas have been 
receive<l by my Government and we arc considering tlu- question of deputing an officer 
to examine these areas from t he aspect of their suitability for Indian settlement. They 
.are eubstantial gains and our gratitude is due to the Committee for the clarity and earnest- 
ness of their reprt'sentaiion of the Indian point of vk vv to His Majesty’s Government. 
Moreover these gams are not the only advantages which accrued from their visit ; a better 
atmosphere has been created and a wnder undei standing of different points of view has grown 
up which is the outcome of personal discussion and free and (rank mterchaiige of vi**ws 

If the pendulum has swung in the direction desired by India on tliese (questions, the 
position in South Africa, on the other hand, has bei'n less favourable. Towards the euil 
•of December, news was received that tlio Govcruor-Gem-ial oi tiic Union of South Afi ica 
had given his assent to the Natal Boroughs Oidinance, This tueasuie, while safeguarding 
the rights of Indians upon the electoral roll of I’oroughs, will prevent furllicr onroJnumt 
■of Indians as burgesses. The serious implications of the measure, on the future of Indians 
who have special vocational and trading connections with the towns in South Airica will 
readily be realised. Ftoin the outest the Goveiiimeut ot India had recognised the effect 
that this measure might have upon the position of nsidrnt Indians in Natal both as 
regards their civic and economic status an<l rny Governmrnl made strong represeiitaiious 
to the Union Government as soon as a copy of the Ordinance was recciveil in August last. 
At the lime there w'as reason to hope that since a similar but more drastic measure had 
been disallowed previously by the Governor-General, this Ordinance would also share toe 
.game fate. To our i'<giet, however, the Government ot the Union ad visiul the Governor- 
General to assent to tin; Bill and accordingly the measuie has now becurae law'. 

The situation created is now engaging the most earn'^st attention of myself and my 
'Government. We have lost no time in making representations to His Majesty’s Govern- 
tuent and in placing before them in an emphatic manner the difficulties in which resident 
Indians are likely to be placed by the operation of the law. Every endeavour will be 
made to discover a remedy, but in view of the powns of Dominion Govermneut’s in 
internal and domestic affairs, the position is one of delicacy, and a solution will not be 
•easy to find. Patience will again be necessary. I may remind you that whim the position 
in Kenya seemed most unfavourable, temperate arguments and full and frank discussions 
resulted in a better understanding of the Indian point of view and in a measure of relief 
-to the disabilities felt by Indians. I hope that, as in the case of Kenya, so also in tliis 
case one remedy may be devised. I have promised to receive a deputation on this question 
,nnd will discuss with them, ai a later dale, in the light of further information which I liope 
to receive, the prospects of finding a solution to the present difficulties. For the present 
I say nothing more on the subject of the measure which will engage the attention of 
the Legislature, 

Mr. Sastri on the Viceroy's speech 
A spirited protest was entered into by the Rt. Hon. Mr. V. S. Srinivasa 
Sastri against the abandonment by H. E. the Viceroy of his opposition 
to the White Highlands policy pursued by His Majest y Government in 
Kenya. In an interview granted to the Associated Press at Bangalore on 
the 2l8t January 1925, he said : — 
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From a brief summary, which is all I have in this place, of the speech of His Excel* 
lency the Viceroy iu opening the Houses of Legislature, I gather that the Government 
of India is about to take steps iu regard to this matter which, iu my humble judgment, 
ought not to receive the support or indirect acquiescence of the people’s representatives. 
I refer to the appointment foreshadowed iu the speech of an Indian Officer to investigate 
the areas in the Lowlands of ICcnya which it is proposed to set apart for exclusive 
occupation of Indians as a sort of compensation for their being shut out from the High- 
lands. The idea was first formuJaied by Lord Milner when he was the Secretary of 
State for Colonies. From that iiuu; till the other day not only our countrymen iu Kenya 
but HO far as published documents go, the aovernmeut of India and the India Office have 
given no countenance to tin? suggestdon. As to the press in India and our political 
leaders they hav<? always denounced it as a bait which shouhl be avoided and a bribe which 
should"’ be unhesitatingly rejected. Throughout the weary negotiations between Mr, 
Winston Churchill and Mr. Montagu, this attitude was stcadiastly maintained. One 
cannot assert what line the reC' iit Colonies Committee took, but I have rcabon to believe 
that they firmly adbe^eil to the Indian position. To depute an officer to examine the 
Lowlands with a view to Imlian settleraent is the same as the acceptance by tbe 
Government of India of the principle of communal st giegation. Its effect on our pobi- 
tiou in South Africa and (dsewherc wouhl be disastrous. 

Luckily the Government will have to ask the sanction of the Assembly for necessary 
appropriation of funds. The members of that chamb'-r will know best how to deal with 
the proposals of the Government in the matter. Meanwhile 1 would suggest that ques- 
tions bo asked in both the Houses to elicit information and also to intimate the popular 
view to the Goveininent. Sir B. N. Sarma steadily refused to publish papers and UBCtl 
to claim that there was substaiitiai identity of view bitween the Government and the 
non-official public on the overseas (luestiou geneiaily. We have in the past gladly allowed 
this claim and given the Government of India full cicdit for firm and thorough-going 
advocacy of our cause. Let us hope that it will do nothing now to forfeit this ciaim". 

The Kenya Question in the Assembly 

Sir Purshottaradas Thakurdat drew the atteutiou of the Government 
in the Assembly on the 27th January to the statement made to the press 
by Mr. Sastri regarding the Viceroy’s announcement about the proposed 
deputation of an officer to Kenya. Mr. Bhore, the Emigration Secretary, 
explaining the Government position, said 

“ In the rarhameiitary whitf? papei on lOniya which was pubdshf'd in 1923, tbe 
temporary veservation in the iowlamis of an area which did not infringe on native 
resor vefl or conflict with native requiremertb was forebliafiowed in Older to test the 
btrength of ihe Indian demand for land tor agricnliurai purpost s. In their represen- 
tations on this subject the Colonies Commit of the Guvrrnment of India strongly 
emphasised that they were averse from trie piincipie ot rcM?rving land for any 
immigrant race in Kenya, but suggested chat, if it was decid(?d to allot land for Indian 
colonisation, then before applications were invited an opportunity shoaid be given 
to send an officer frofu India to report on its Buitabliity from the Indian point of 
view. Information was received last November that an area had been inspected 
by the local officers. It is also understood that the East African Indian National 
Congress has been invited to semi its representatives to inspect this area and has agreed 
to do so. In the circumstances the Government of India decided that the Standing 
Emigration CommitUrc of the two houses of the Legislature should be consulted on the 
proposal to send an officer from India to investigate its suitability for Imliau colonisation. 
The committee will, consider the matter at their next meeting and until their report is 
received no decision on it can be arrived at. From the reservation made by the Colonies 
Committee on the general principle of allotting land to particular communities in Kenya 
to which I have already referred and in which the Government of India entirely 
concur, it will be observed that at no time has there been any question of acquiescenee 
in a policy of segregation. 

** Replying to a supplementary question of Mr. Kangaswnmi Iyengar, Mr. Bhore 
assured that the Government would not act without ascertaining the opinion of the 
Standing Emigration Committee of both the houses. Mr. Rangachariar asked whether the 
memorandum of the Colonies Committee on the subject has been supplied to tbe Emigra- 
tion Committee. Mr. Bhore replied in the negative”. 



Indians in South Africa 

Readers of the Eesister are aware that the Natal Boroughs Ordinance 
was passed by the Union Government in December 1924. General Hertzog, 
to whom lies the credit of the passage of the Bill, justified his conduct by 
stating that Natal w^as acting within its rights in the matter of this Ordinance 
and that it was hardly within the province of the Union Government to 
interfere with those rights. By misinterpreting the constitution and repudia- 
ting responsibility for the Ordinance, General Hertzog laid the axe straight 
at the roots of the Gandhi-Smuts pact, the Magna Carta of the Indians in 
the Dominions. Protesting against this violation of .the spirit and letter 
of the Gandhi-Smuts Pact, the Indian upimoa of Natal wrote ; — 

We felt we had a right to ask them to safeguard our rights under section 147 
of the South Africa Act which vested in the Governor-Greneral in (.■ouncil ail matters 
specially or differentially affecting Asiatics throughout the Union. The Ministers of 
the Crown were the custodians of our rights, as wc liad not the I'arliaraentary tiaiichisc. 
But they hav(? abandoned their trust, betrayed and sold us. The rights, which the 
Boroughs Ordinance d«^priveB us of, hav<i been guaranteed to us under the settlement 
arrived at between Mr. Gandhi and Geiu'ial Smuts alter that memoi able passive lesisl- 
aiice struggle, which meant hardship and misery to our proplr. I hat Mttlemi'nt pioviJed 
that there slia!) be no fuithcr encroachment, upon our existing lights. Wr make bold 
to say that the Goveinment in passing the Oidinaticc* have committed clearly a breach 
of faith. What trust could wc have after iliis in the while man’s world? . . * . It 
is said that even a voim will turn when trampled upon. Is our community going to 
take (his beating lying down. We hope not. Let them be up and doing. Ijet them 
Jeave no stone unturiird to have their voice heai<l.” 


The Deputation to the Viceroy 

The above comments of the Indian Opinion show how keenly the Indians 
felt the grievous wrong done to them. On 28th January 1925 a representative 
and influential deputation of leading Indians waited on H. E. the Viceroy at 
Delhi and presented an address dealing with the question of the disabilities of 
Indians in South Africa. The history of the vexed question found an 
eloquent exponent in the Deputatioib but it failed to give a true expression 
of the sentiments of the people which had been trampled upon by the 
South Africa Government, and of urging the Indian Government to take 
prompt steps to protect Indians’ interests and vindicate India’s honour and 
self-respect. 

The personnel of the deputation was as follows : — Sir Dinshaw Petit, 
Bart, Hon'ble Raja Sir Harnam Singh, the Hon’blo Sahibzada Aftab Ahmed 
Khan, the Hon’ble Sir Arthur Froom, Kt, Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul 
“Qaiyum, Sir P. S, Sivaswami Iyer, Sir Campbell Rhodes, Sir Purushottamdas 
Thakurdas, Sir Hormusji Adeawala, Dr. Sir Hari Singh Gour, Dewan Bahadur 
T. Rangachariar, Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Colonel J. D. 
Crawford, the Hon’ble Mr. G. A. Natesan, the Hon’blo Mr. Lallubhai 
^amaldas, the Hon’ble Mr. Pheroze C. Sethna, Mr. K. C. Roy. Mr. W. S. J. 
Wilson, Babu Ujaggar Singh Bedi, Mr, N. M. Joshi, Mr. R. K. Sanmukham 
Chettiar, Mr. Hussain Bhai Abdullabhai Laljee and Dr. S. K. Datta. 

The following is the text of the Address road by the Deputation 
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Many deputations have waited from time time upon Your Excellency 
and your predecessors in the office in order to convey to the Government 
of India and through it to His Majesty*s Government, the intense feeling 
aroused in the minds of the people of India at the treatment accorded to 
Indians in South Africa by the Government of the Union. We re^ 
member, with satisfaction, the sympathetic response of the Viceroy of the 
day and of Your Excellency to the representations made on those occasions 
and, in particular, wo recall, with thankfulness and pride, how in 1913 when 
the situation in South Africa had reached a dangerous crisis and public 
sentiment had been outraged by the bitter persecution of Indians in the 
Union, your prodocossor, Lord Hardinge, placed himself at the head of tho 
peoples of India and voiced their alarm and indignation in terms that 
extorted universal appreciation. To-day a crisis of another kind has been 
reached. It is true that the circumstances of the Indian passive resistance 
struggle in Natal for just and equitable treatment are not actually being 
reproduced in tSouth Africa. Nevertheless a veiled warfare is undoubtedly 
being carried on against the resident Indian population and steps are being 
taken and policies framed having for their object, if possible, the expulsion 
and, certainly the ruin and degradation of the unhappy Indian residents 
there, now virtully leaderless owing to the departure, death or misfortune 
of those upon whom they have hitherto relied for counsel, guidance and 
example. 


Gandhi— Smuts Agreement 

“When the settlement of 1914 was reached between the Indian com- 
munity and the Government of the Union, it was gooerally felt in this 
country that Indians there had secured no more than their minimum claim 
and for that they had to make enormous sacrifices with the sympathy, 
support and practical assistanoo of the people of India and they "bad gone 
to the utmost limit of honourable co!\cession by consenting iir, reservedly to 
the closest restriction of the Indian immigration into the Union in order to 
allay the fear and hostility of their fellow white colonists. The settlement 
was based upon public recognition by the Uruon Goveiumont of the sanctity 
of the vested rights^ of the Indian residents whether individually or as a 
community and Mr. Gandhi clearly intimated to the Government that, though 
his countrymen had accepted the terms of settlement as legards matter& 
then actually in dispute between the parties- they nevertheless reserved the 
right and intended in due course to claim the restoration of the various 
incidents and privileges of citizenship of which they had ' been deprived over 
a long period of years by statute, regulation or administrative action until 
they bad secured for themselves the complete status of equal citizenship 
throughout the Union. With the outbreak of the war the anti-Indian 
campaign of an important and influential section on the white population 
remained in abeyance, but scarcely had the armistice been signed when it 
burst forth again with increased violence and in 1919, in spite of definite * 
undertaking of the Union Government five years earlier to respect Indian 
vested nghts and interests, the Union Parliament passed legislation depriving 
the liansvaal Indians of the legal right indirectly to acquire and own 
immoveable^ property^, which with the knowledge and etioouragoment origin- 
ally of the South African Government, they had exercised freely for over 
thirty years. 
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The Asiatic Commission 

“ Encouraged by this striking success, the anti-Indian propagandists began- 
to extend their operations to Natai. The Union Government thereupon set 
up a commission presided over by Mr. Justice Lange to examine the whole 
Indian position in the Union. It was at this stage that Your Excellency^ 
predecessor Lord Chelmsford who had persistently advocated the Indiaa 
cause in South Africa sought and obtained from the Union Government an 
invitation for a representative of the Government of India to proceed 
to South Africa to assist the Commission by presenting the Indian case- 
and to confer with the Cabinet of General Smuts. Sir Benjamin Robertson’s 
able presentation of Indians case and his penetrating criticism of the evidence 
led by the anti-Indian party resulted in a finding of facts by the Commis- 
sioners suV>stantially adopting the Indiati point of view and discrediting, on 
grounds of vagueness, inaccuracy or exaggeration, the main hostile allegation. 
It was hoped, as a result of this effort, that the Union Government would 
take steps to correct popular misconceptions and correspondingly to improve 
the Indi.ari status, but the insecurity of General Smuts’ Government rendered 
it peculiarly susceptible to pressure from the anti-Indian party in the 
Assembly, with the result that the Natai Provincial Council was encouraged 
to enact certain ordinances prohilnting Indians in the Durban Municipal area 
from making purchases at public sales of the Municipal land, depriving 
Natal Indians of the right to exercise the Municipal franchise and severely 
restricting their already precarious trading rights. In spite of Indian protests, 
the first Ordinance, upon the advice of his Ministers, was asaeiited to by the 
Governor-General, thus for the first time introducing in Natal the practice 
of racial segregation. 'The other Ordinances were disallowed or assent 
witlibold. Several attempts have since been made to secure the acceptance 
of these or similar Ordinances by the Union Govornnient and the news has 
recently reached India that in spite of repeated protests the Governor-General 
has now assented to the Ordinance depriving Indians in Natal of the 
Municipal franchise that they had exorcised to the advantage of the province, 
ever since it was first instituted. This Municipal Franchise was solemnly 
assured to them by the Natal Government when in 1896 the Indians were 
deprived of the Parliamentary Franchise. 

The Class Areas Bill 

“ At the 1917 Imperial War Conference, when the question of the- 
disabilities of the Government of India came up, General Smuts, speaking on 
behalf of the Union Government, expressly held out the hope that with the 
removal, by the enactment of the Union Immigration Act, of the fear of an 
Indian invasion of South Africa, the grievances of the resident Indians should 
be gradually remedied and at the 1918 War Conference, Mr. Burton, the 
South African spokesman, paid a warm tribute to the lawabiding character 
of the Indian population and admitted that it was entitled to humane and 
just treatment. The South African delegation accepted the resolution passed 
unanimously by the Conference recommending to the various Dominion 
Governments concerned the investigation of Indian disabilities with a view 
to their removal. The Lange Commission in 1 9 ‘20 reported that the allega- 
tions of unlawful Indian immigration on a large scale were not substantial 
and this finding was supported by the Union. Census figures in 1921 
showed, not only that the Indian population, two-thirds of which was born 
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in South Africa, was virtually stationary, but that the white population in 
the Union had enorroouely increased in Natal, where the complaints of unfair 
•economic competition were loudest. Though the Indian population had 
increased by the small amount of 5 per cent, the European population had 
increased by 40 per cent. In 1921 the Imperial Conference adopted a 
resolution recommei^ding to the various Dominion Governments, in view of 
the change in the constitutional status of India under the Reforms, the 
•desirability of conferring citizenship rights to domiciled Indians. South 
Africa alone dissented. At the 1923 Conference, though the Union represen- 
tative sought to procure the reversal of the 1921 resolution, it was reaffirmed, 
South Africa dissenting. When Sir Toj Bahadur Sapru, speaking on behalf 
of the Government of India, recalled General Smuts' declaration at the 1917 
Conference and pointed out that not only had nothing been done to remedy 
the Indian disabilities Vut that these bad been steadily added to in con- 
travention of both the letter and the spirit of the 1914 settlement, the 
South African statesmen fell back upon the agreement that the avowed 
policy of the South African Europeans throughout the greater part of the 
Union, was one of racial discrimination and differentiation to the exclusion 
of the principle of equality of citizenship amongst them. Immediately after 
his return to South Africa in 1923 and with the consciousness of a 
precarious parliamentary majority, General Smuts introduced in the Union 
Assembly the Class Areas Bill, providing for the commercial and residential 
segregation of Indians in Municipal, areas throughout the Union. Owing 
to the fact that the Cape Indians exercise parliamentary franchise, they 
were able to secure the support of Capo Members of the Assembly for tbeir 
demand to be excluded from the operation of the Bill and an undertaking 
was subsequently given by the Government that they should be so excluded. 
With the General election that occurred in South Africa, early last year, 
which resulted in the defeat of General Smuts and the advent of the office 
of a Nationalist-Labour Government under General Hertzog, the Bill lapsed. 
When the new South African Parliament met, the Prime Minister stated 
that it was not proposed to proceed with the Class Areas Bill, but the 
Government was committed to the principle of sf^gregation in urban areas 
and that the Cabinet bad under consideration a measure to give effect to 
this policy. The Minister of the Interior has since intimated that it is 
intended to proceed with this measure at an early date. 

A Non-Party Conference. 

“ In view of the past attitude of the Nationalist arid Labour Parties in 
South Africa, the resident Indian community is extremely alarmed at this 
prospect and its anxiety is shared by the people of this country. Recent 
statements by the South African Press correspondents indicate the probability 
of the holding of a Non-Party Conference with the object of agreement upon 
a national rather than a party anti-Indian policy. During his recent visit to 
the Union, Mr. J. H. Thomas, then His Majesty's Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, delivered a speech at Petermaritzburg, at which he expressed the 
hope that the Indian question would be considered, not merely in its local, 
but especially in its Imperial aspects and that, if, as be felt was desirable, a 
Don-party Conference was set up, the Imperial and Indian Government should 
be represented thereat, so that the Indian position could be re-examined in a 
4»pirit of tolerance that might result in the finding of a solution. Whilst 
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recognising the economic difficulties of the situation, we feel that the position 
of the South African Indian population since the passage of the threatened 
legislation has become desperate and the present situation is fraught with 
such peril to Imperial relationships and in particular, those between South 
Africa and India, that we have no hesitation in urging- upon Your Excellency’s 
Government the immediate need of securing the Union-Government’s assent 
to the suggestion of Mr. Thomas, which we trust will be endorsed by the 
present Government in Whitehall. 

Wanted — An Assurance. 

“ In these circumstances and with the danger of irreparable disaster so 
imminent, we, citizens of the Indian Empire, feel it our duty, both to the 
people and the Government of this country, to approach Your Excellency 
with an earnest request for an assurance that your Government, mindful of 
the gravity of the problem and of the intensity of Indian feeling thereon, is 
making every effort to secuie from the Union Government an undertaking 
that no further stops will bo taken relating to Indian interests until the 
whole Indian position has been thoroughly re-examirjed in a non-party spirit 
of tolerance by a corjferenco of the above-montioned character in the presence 
and with the collaboration of such representatives of the Imperial and Indian 
Governments. 

** We are authorised by His Highness the Maharaia of Bikaner, who to 
his regret is unable to he present to lead us owing to a religious ceremony in 
which His Highness's prosonce is indispensable, to recall in this connoctioii the 
message which he, as the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, communicated 
to the Imperial ConforoiiCG of 1923, through His Highness the Maharaja of 
Alwar. The message expressed the earnest hope of the Princes that the 
united efforts of all concorned at the Conference would yield some satisfactory 
results and secure to Indians, including the subjects of the Indian States, an 
honoured position in all parts of the Empire, in keeping with Indians’ rightful 
place in the British Commonwealth and in conformity with the assiduous and 
constant effort of Your Excellency and your Government. His Highness 
wishes us to add that the princes are in agreement with the object of this 
deputation. 

‘'We beg to thank Your Excellency for the patient hearing that has been 
given us and we pray that Your Excellency’s efforts will bring about the 
much-needed relief to the Indians in South Africa and will tend to remove 
that bitterness between the component parts of the Empire which the differ- 
ential treatment of one class of His Majesty's subjects in the Dominions has 
unfortunately generated 

The Viceroy's Reply. 

The following is H, E. the Viceroy’s reply to the Deputation : — 

“ Gentlemen, I am glad to have the opportunity of welcoming you hero 
this evening. You are members of a deputation which is, to an unusual and 
remarkable degree, representative and influential. The composition of the 
deputation indeed shows how deeply stirred are the feelings of the whole 
country in regard to the conditions of Indians in South Africa. Although no 
Ruling Prince is actually with you to-day, yet I observe that you have 
received messages of sympathy from His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner, 
the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes and that His Highness desires it to 
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bo known that the prinoes are in agreement with the objects of this deputa- 
tion. I welcome also the presence of the distinguished representatives of the 
non-official communities and it is especially noteworthy that Indians and 
Europeans are associated together in this deputation and with the same 
purpose in view. The question before us is of the utmost importance to the 
future of the Empire and it is well that the British in India should show in 
'this unmistakable way that they identify themselves with those questions 
which affect seriously the interests and position of India in the Empire. 

“ In your address you have given a concise historical survey of this 
-complicated problem and it must be admitted that that survey leaves on the 
mind an impression of deep disappointment. On the conclusion of the 19H 
-settlement, as it is termed in your address, it appeared that the causes of 
future friction between the Government of South Africa and the Indians 
resident within its borders had been removed. At the conclusion of the 
negotiations of 1914, a letter was written on behalf of General Smuts to Mr, 
•Gandhi, in which the following passage occurs with regard to the adminis- 
tration of the existing laws : “ The Minister desires mo to say that it 

.always has been and will continue to be the desire of the Government to see 
that they are administered in a just manner with due regard to vested rights. 
In conclusion, General Smuts desires me to say that it is of course understood 
and he wishes no doubts on the subject to remain, that the placing of an 
Indian Relief Bill on the Statute Book of the Union, coupled with the 
fulfilment of assurances he is giving in this letter, in regard to the other 
matters referred to herein and tovtched upon at recent interviews, will 
constitute a complete and final settlement of the controversy which has 
unfortunately existed for so long and will bo unreservedly accepted as such 
-by the Indian community.” 


Present Position. 

** This letter indicated at any rate, in the mind of General Smuts, a feeling 
•of hopefulness for the future and it docs not seem unreasonable to infer that 
at that time the Union Government did not contemplate the necessity of 
imposing any fresh restrictions on Indians already in the country, as 1 under- 
. stand it w^as in this sense that the agreemeiit was uiterpreted in India, and 
the speeches made by the representatives of 8outh Africa at the Imperial 
Conference in 1919 and 1918, tend to support this interpretation. General 
Smuts, speaking at the Imperial Conference of 1917, said: There is still a 

^difference of opinion on administrative matters of detail, some of which are 
referred to in the memorandum which is before us, but I feel sure, and 
I have always felt sure, that once the white community in South Africa were 
rid of the fear that they were going to he flooded by unlimited immigration 
from India, all other questions would he considered subsidiary and wobld 
become easily and perfectly soluble. That is the position in which we are. 
Now that the fear which foimerly obsessed settlers there has been removed, 
the great principle of restricted immigration for which they have contended is 
on our Statute Book with the consent of the Indian population in South Africa 
4»nd the authorities in India and, that being so, I think that the door is open 
DOW for a peaceful and statesmanlike solution of all the minor administrative 
troubles w hich occurred and will occur from time to time 

" It is not difficult therefore to understand the feeling of disappointment 
Umi have invaded the country when several restrictive enactments you have 
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detailed have successively been brought into effect in the last few years 
culminating in the Natal Boroughs Ordinance. 

Natal Boroughs Ordinance, 

The immediate occasion of this deputation is the passing into law of the 
Natal Boroughs Ordinance which has received the assent of the Governor- 
General of the Union of South Africa on the advice of the Union Government. 
This Ordinance, whilst safeguarding the rights of those Indians who are 
already on the electoral roll of the Borough in Natal, will prevent any further 
enrolment of Indians as Burgesses. The next generatiofj of Indians born in 
South Africa will not possess the municipal vote. 

“ It is stated in your address that “ the municipal franchise was solemnly 
assured^’ to Indians by the Natal Government when in 1896 Indians were 
deprived of the parliamentary franchise, but you have not indicated the 
exact source of the nature of the assurance. My Government are making 
the necessary enquiries to verify the position and meanwhile 1 should be glad 
to be supplied by you with any further information you may possess upon 
this subiect. It is not necessary for your case, for, apart from any question 
of assurance or promise and apart oven from any question of sentiment, it 
cannot be disputed that it will be a serious deprivation to the Indian com- 
munity to bo excluded from aiiy part or lot in the administration of the 
municipal affairs that touch their every-day lives. Moreover, the Ordinance 
can hardly fail to affect injuriously the economic life of many of the Indians. 
The Municipalities administer the Licensing Laws and 1 understand that 
a considerable number of the Indian community are small traders trading 
under Municipal licences and it becomes necessary to enlarge on their 
possible disadvantages when deprived of the influence on the surface of 
those who administer the licensing laws. 

“ For a time there seemed to be some hop© that this now policy of im- 
posing fresh restrictions on Indians in Natal would be checked by the Union 
■Government, but the passing into law of the Natal Boroughs Ordinance 
appears to indicate that the provinces will be to a largo extent left to deal 
with the Indian problem as may seem best to them. This is a position that 
Indians must be regarding with increasirjg misgiving at this moment when 
the action now taken in Natal following on other measures taken or proposed 
in Natal or else whore, suggests that the position of Indians in South Africa 
has reached a crisis. I should bo unresponsive, indeed, if 1 did not fully 
appreciate the sentiment which stirs the country and is well expressed 
by this remarkable deputation exemplifying in a striking manner the co- 
-operation of Indians and Kuropeans of varying shades of opinion and varying 
interests. Firm in the faith of future of India within the Empire. I am 
■ deeply concerned at the turn of events and at the possible reactions 011 
imperial relationships. I need not say that my Government is entirely 
with me in the desire to obtain more favourable consideration from the 
Union Government for the interests of Indians resident in South Africa, 
From my own personal knowledge 1 can assure you that Sir Narasimha 
Sarma, when in charge of the department, laboured devotedly to represent 
and uphold the Indian cause and I am convinced that Sir Mahomed 
Habibullah will not be behind him in the earnestness of his endeavou} s to 
the same end. As a Government we have consistently and persistently 
-striven to the utmost of our capacities for this purpose. 
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Thorns in the Path 

“ But I must not conceal from you that the difficulties which confront us 
are great. Your object as practical men is to find a practical method of 
achieving some result, of removing the danger to the whole position of Indians 
in South Africa. Feelings are deeply stirred, but it is not sufficient to 
relievo them by resolutions or speeches. We seek, you seek, all seek, a 
practical solution. I therefore turn with special interest to the suggestion 
made by you at the end of your address. You propose that ray Government 
should make every effort to secure from the Union Government an under- 
taking that no further stops will be taken relating to Indian interests 
until the whole Indian position has been thoroughly re-examined in a non- 
party spirit of tolerance by a conference in the presence and with the colla- 
boration of representatives of the Imperial and Indian Governments who 
will by their knowledge and ability, possess the full confidence of the Indian 
people. I am not surprised, in the circumstances moationed by you and 
your address, that you should concentrate upon this proposal. You will 
appreciate that I cannot discuss it in its full bearings in a public state- 
ment to you. The suggestion is worthy of the fullest consideration and 1 
assure you, has already received it. I may tell you at once that my Govern- 
ment has been and is i»i consultation with His Majesty^s Government upon 
this very subject and has been and is doing its utmost to seek a solution of 
the problems before us by the means suggested by you, or any other which 
may be presented, that is likely to yield fruitful results. 

“ But 1 should not be candid with you if 1 tried to belittle the difficulties 
in the way of obtaining assent to such a conference. You are well aware 
of them. We must do our utmost to overcome them. Negotiations in these 
matters must necessarily be of a delicate character. National susceptibilities 
are easily aroused not only in India, but elsewhere. The path we shall have 
to tread is difficult. South Africa has already full responsible Self-Govern- 
ment, a Dominion within the Empire and you are apprised of the strength of 
the feeling and of the agitation in South Africa upon these questions. Each 
Government has its own problems and embarrassTnonts, each Govertjment 
seeks the i/iteresfcs of its own people. Our purpose is to strive to reconcile 
these individual interests in the collective interests ot the Empire. You will, 

I think, realise from my observations that denunciation and threats can only 
produce injurious consequences and embarrass us with the Union Government. 
Indeed the language of your address bears testimony to your views and I take 
this opportunity of paying my tribute to the restrained, though none the less 
emphatic, manner in which you have stated your case to-day. In conclusion, 
Gentlemen, lot me assure you if it is still necessary that I and my Govern- 
ment are whole-heartedly with you in the desire to be of assistance to the 
cause of the Indians in South Africa”. 


Mahatma Gandhi on the Viceroy's Speech. 

The Viceroy’s speech in reply to the Deputation could not pour oil into 
the troubled water. Mahatma Gandhi in criticising the speech wrote the 
following in his Young India on the 5th February 1925 : — 

The Viceregal answer to the deputation that waited on His Excellency 
was sympathetic but non-committal. It betrays unnecessary consideration for 
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the difficulties of the Union Government. It is just for one Government to 
appreciate the difficulties of another, but the performance might easily be over- 
done. The Union Government observed no delicacy when it had to make its 
choice. The Indian Government has had many occasions to make such choices. 
Each time except once it has surrendered. I'he exception was made by 
Lord Hardinge who hurled defiance at the Government of South Africa 
and ranged himseli on the side of Indians in South Africa, There were 
reasons for it. Indians were fighting by direct action. The method was 
new. They had proved their capacity for resistance and suffering and yet 
they were demonstrably and wholly non“violent. But at the present moment, 
Indians of South Africa are loadorless. With Sorabji Kachalia, P. K. Naidu 
and now Rustomji gone, they do not know what they should do or can do. 
There is ample scope for non-violent action, but it requires thinking out and 
vigorous working out. That seems hardly possible at the present moment. 
I have, however, groat hope of one or two young men who are resident in 
South Africa. Not the least among them is Sorabji, the brave son of the 
brave Rustomji. Young Sorabji is himself a seasoned soldier in Satyagraha. 
He had been to prison. Ho organised wonderful receptions that wore given 
in Natal to Sarojini Devi. Let our countrymen in South Africa realise that 
they must work out their own salvation ; even heaven helps only those 
who help themselves. They will find that if they show their original grit 
and spirit and sacrifice they will have the people of India, the Government 
of India and the world helping and fighting for them. 

The Natal Pledge 

There is a passnge in the Viceregal pronouncement which needs supple* 
monting. His Excellency says: “It is stated in your address that the 
Municicipal franchise was solemnly assured to the Indians by the Natal 
Government when in 1890 Indians were deprived of the Parliamentary 
franchise, but you have not indicated the exact source or nature of the 
assurance. My Government are making the necessary enquiries to verify 
the position.’^ I'he statement made by the deputation is substantially correct. 
It was however not in 1896, but probably in 1894 that the assurance was 
given. I am writing from memory. The facts are these : — “ It was in 1894 
that the first Disfranchising Bill was passed by the Natal Assembly. Whilst 
it was passing through that Assembly a petition was presented to it on 
behalf of the Indians wherein it was stated that Indians enjoyed in India 
the Municipal and indirectly even the political franchise. Fear was also 
expressed that deprivation of political franchise was likely to bo a prelude 
to that of the Municipal franchise. It w^as in answer to this petition, 
that the late Sir John Robinson, the Premier of Natal, and the late 
Mr. Escombe, the Attorney-General, gave the assurance that there was no 
intention to go further and deprive Indians of the Municipal franchise at a 
future date. The Disfranchising Bill was disallowed by the Superior 
•Government, but another, non-racial in character, Avas passed. The assur- 
ance referred to by me was several times repeated by Mr. Escombe who had 
the charge of all Bills and who was virtually the dictator of Natal’s policy 
whilst he was in office.^’ 
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The Colour Bar Bill. 

In our previous issues we have dealt very exhaustively how in 192S 
General Smuts, the then Premier, introduced in the Union Assembly of 
South Africa the Class Areas Bill providing for the commercial and 
residential segregation of Indians in municipal areas throughout the Union. 
Owing to the fact that the Cape Indians exorcise parliamentary franchise, 
they were able to secure the support of Cape members of the Assembly for 
their demand to bo excluded from the operation of the Bill, and an under- 
taking was subsequently given by the Government that they should bo 
excluded. With the general election that occurred in South Africa early in 
the year 1924, which resulted in the defeat of General Smuts and the advent 
of the office of a Nationalist — Labour Government under General Hertzog, 
the Bill lapsed. When the new vSouth African Parliament met, the Prime 
Minister (General Hertzog) stated that it was not proposed to proceed with 
the Class Areas Bill, hut the Government was committed to the principle of 
segregation in urban areas and that the Cabinet had under consideration a 
measure to give effect to this policy. The Minister of the Interior also 
intimated that it was intended to proceed with this measure at an early date. 

As Boon as the Class Areas Bill was scotched, strong obiectioii was taken 
by the white constituents of South Africa and there was groat rosentnient 
among them. General Hertzog, in his anxiety to keep then satisfied, introduced 
another Bill, the Colour Bar Bill in the Union Parliament. It should be 
remembered here that the colour-bar imposing disabilities on Indians was 
brought into vogue by the regulations issued in connection with the Mines 
and Works Act of 1812 wherein it was provided that machinery, boilers 
etc,, should be in the charge of competent persons who shall bo white men. 
The legality of these regulations was, however, challenged in a court of 
law and in November I92ij, the Transvaal Supremo Court declared that these 
colour-bar regulations were ultra vires. One of the judges observed that 
the deprivation of any section of the community of economic rights by reason 
of the colour of his skin was ‘ prma /act^ ' repugnant to the law of the 
land, unreasonable and oven capriciouB and arbitrary. The new Minos 
and Works Bill, otherwise called the Colour Bar Bill, provides in spite of 
this judgment that the certificates of competency shall not be granted to 
natives or Asiatics, 


The Bill in the Union Assembly 

In February 1925 the Colour Bar Bill came up for discussion in the 
Union Assembly. In opposing it General SMUTS declared that the Bill 
sought to give the Government power by regulation to apportion work 
in mines and works between the whites on the one hand and the Natives 
and Asiatics on the other which, ho thought, was a very serious matter. 
He felt the Bill was not an honest dealing and it was his deliberate opinion 
that there was only one guarantee of security of white civilisation, namely, 
honest justice between man and man in this country. 

Turning to the Bill, as it affected Asiatics, he said that in the days of 
his negotiations with Mr. Gandhi, the position which the latter took up and 
whioh had been taken up at subsequent conferences in London, was an appeal 
not to dishonour Indians. “ We recognise,” said Mr. Gandhi, there is a 
difference between you and us and that distinctions must be made. But 
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don't cast a stigma on us in the laws of your country." But> in this Bill, they 
were doing the very thing they wore asked to avoid. They were gathering on 
their heads the hatred of the whole of Asia from one aide to the other. 

General Hl^^RTZOG expressed the appreciation of General Smuts'' 
attitude and said the time had not yet arrived to abolish the differentiation 
between the white and the coloured people, but then they must he careful 
to see that they did not give offence. He suggested that the question might 
be considered in the Select Committee for granting certificates to persons in 
charge of dangerous work. He admitted that there was a good deal in what 
General Smuts had said. I'he question was one in which they could not always 
in practice adopt what they would have liked to as far as ethical principles- 
w'ero concornod, but if in practice they adopted something different, they 
must depart as little as they could from ethical principles. It became- 
desirable many years ago to make a differentiation between the white and 
the coloured people. Ho thought a way out could be found without giving 
such offence. He appealed to the House bo come together and see how they 
could solve the })roblem. 

The Second Reading of the Bill 

On the 6th May 1925, after an acrimonious debate, the Bill passed its 
second reading by a small majority of eleven votes. It was then referred ta 
a So loot Committee. 

The Minister of Mines, Mr. Beyers, dopreated the speeches of General 
Smuts and other oppositionists as tending to cause disaffection in the Native 
mind and argued that the Bill only enacted the colour bar which was pre-^ 
viously embodied in the regulations of the Transvaal Free State, but which 
had boon found to be ultra vires. He declared that he had no intention to 
offend Indians, and, if the Committee could find a formula satisfactorily 
expres.sing the intoiition and moaning of the Bill without using the specific 
word ** Asiatics," ho would welcome such a formula. 

On the 2nd June 1925 the Parliamentary battle over the Colour Bar- 
Bill was resumed vvlion the Opposition put forward a motion to reverse the 
recent decision of the Select Committee which was then sitting on the Bill 
not to take evidence. The Select Committee had confined itself to more or 
less external am^Midinonts in order that the word “ Asiatics should not 
appear in the measure. Beyond that the Committee had refused to hoar 
natives or Asiatics who desired to give evidence on the application of the Bill. 

Ultimately the Oi)position's motion was defeated by eighteen votes after 
one more bitter and acrimonious debate. 

A week aftt3i‘, iho report of the Select Committee on the Colour Bar Bill 
was carried in the Assembly by the casting vote of the Minister. The Bill had 
been altered in aecordaijco with the recommendations of the Select Committee 
which suggoted that instead of stating that certificates of competency would 
not be granted to natives and Asiatics, the Bill should provide that such 
certificatea would be granted (a) to Europeans, and (6) to classes known as 
Capo Coloured" or Cape Malays." 

On the 9th Juno by resorting to closure the Government forced the 
Colour Bar Bill through the Committee of the whole House. 

The oppo.sition put up a strenuous fight and moved numerous amend- 
ments. One of these was to exempt from the Colour Bar Provisions all 
registered voters. This would have protected the Natives and Asiatics in 
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Oape Province where they possess votes. Another amendment, which was 
significant concerning the possibility of the extension of the Colour Bar to 
the Cape Province by regulatioiis which the Bill empowers the Government to 
make, was the proposal definitely to exempt the Cape Province from the Bill. 
All these amendments were rejected by the Government. 

The Bill was eventually passed through the Committee stage with the 
■amendments proposed by the Select Committee, namely, the re*drafting of 
the Bill so as to eliminate the specific mention of Asiatics and Natives and 
.applying the Colour Bar to them by implication alone. 

On the 25th June the Colour Bar Bill passed its third reading in the 
House of Assembly by a narrow majority of 44 to 31. 

Commenting on this in protest, Mr. C. F. Andrews in a statement to the 
Associated Press on the 26th Juno said : — 

Mr. C. F. Andrews’ Protest. 

“The news from South Africa that the Colour Bar Bill which disori* 
minated against Native Africans and Asiatics, has passed the third reading, 
will be received with the deepest regret by all those who were seeking for 
some means of reconciliation between South Africa and India. 'J'here is 
no more sensitive point of honour at which India could be attacked than that 
of racial discrimination by name in a Parliamentary Statute. It will be 
remembered that General Smuts urged in a remarkable speech, a short time 
ago, that at least the injured feelings of Indians bo spared by omitting the 
void ‘Asiatics.’ Ihe seaich for such a formula has evidently failed. 
Nothing is left to mitigate the blow which has fallen, for it has been studied 
and deliberate. 

“ It is no consolation to find that nearly half the memboift of the South 
African Union Assembly either abstained from voting or were absent. Out 
of H house of 154 members only 75 recorded their votes. There were 
evidently grave misgivings even in Ministerial lanks, but the fact remains 
that the thiid reading of the Colour Bar Bill has been passed by a substantial 
majority and that all the warnings of General Smuts and others have been 
in vain. 

“ Wo have been told definitely that this Bill is only the beginning of 
the final attempts fo solve the Asiatic question once for all. Other Legisla- 
tive measures will be brought foiwaid on the lines of the Class Area Bill. 
We must expect when the time comes a Segregation Bill even more frankly 
ai.d pointedly racial than the Class Area Bill itself. The situation is not 
ui like the studied insult which was offered by America to Japan a year ago, 
when in spite of the serious and en^phatic warnings, Japan was discri- 

minated against racially in the American In.mig ration Restriction Bill. Japan 
received this blow against her honour with a dignity that was deeply impres- 
sive. India will receive the blow which has now been struck from South 
Africa in the same manner, but such wounds cannot easily be healed. The 
•wolds of General Smuts, about the danger to a young nation like South 
Africa, of only insulting the great and ancient civilization of the East, will 
inevitably come true.” 

Ultimately the Colour Bar Bill was rejected by the Senate. We reserve 
it to be dealt with exhaustively in the next issue of the Register. 
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All-India Hindu Mahasabha 


CAL CUTTA-imi APRIL 1925 


The 8th Session of the All-fndia Hindu Mahasabha was held at Calcutta on 
the 11th April 19 under the presidency of Lala Lajpat Rai. There was a lar^o 
^atherint? of delo^^ates from the provinces outside Bonsai and also of Hindu 
leaders from all over India. The proceedings were mainly in Hindi. 

Sir P. C. ROY, Chairman of the Reception Committee, in welcoming the 
dele^?ates, repudiated the sug’^estion that the Hindu Mahasabha org-anisation was 
anti-national. It was the bounden duty of every individual, he said, who aimed 
at a higher synthesis of national life to liberalise his community by a wider 
diffusion of culture and a f)ettor imderstandirig of human and national obligations 
and interests. Communal organisations which honestly worked for cultural 
reform wer(i not anti-national. The Hindu Mahasabha, he said, was looked 
upon by some at least of our Mussalrnan friends as being a militant body and 
hostile to them. It would bo a great misfortune if it was really so. 
He was opposed to forcible conversions and reconversions from one religion to 
another. He declared that what Khaddar was for tlie economic salvation of 
India, the removal of untoucdiability was for tJie national regeneration of 
Hindu India. 

Continuing he said: “My idea is that the Hindu Mahasabha should confine 
its activities to the reform of internal abuses and to the consolidation of the 
different sections and castes of Hindu society on a cjomrnon platform. I would 
say the same thing to our Mahoinedan brethren. Let them also direct their 
energies to the sproixd of education and the reform of their social evils. These 
twin movements may proceed side by side without mutual distrust and bitter- 
ness. I would also say the same thirifj to my Christian, Buddhist and Jain 
friends. If the different communities that inhabit India are mindful of the 
interests of the (iountry and of thetnsolves, and pursue their activities in a 
broad and liberal spirit, all hindrances to the growth of a United India will 
disappear and India will take her place among the free nations of the world and 
will regain her position as the source from which culture spread throughout the 
globe.” 


The Presidential Address 

Lala LAJPAT RAI in the course of his Presidential Address said: 

‘The Hindus have no political aims of their own separate from those of their 
countrymen of other faiths. There was a time when good many of the Hindu 
leaders wanted the Hindus to abstain from lall political activity and to engage 
only in religious exercises. That class has now almost disappeared. But another 
class has come to the front who hold out that Hindu leaders have injured 
the Hindu community by taking to too much anti -government political activities 
and by raising the standard of Swaraj, and that it is time that we should make 
up with the Government and give up all anti-government activities. I am 
afraid I cannot agree with them. I am not at all sorry for the part the 
Hindu leaders have so far played in the development of the movement of 
freedom. The future historian of India will I hope, give them credit for their 
activities in this direction. It must be understood that no living nation can avoid 
politics. Politics is the very breath of associated life and political activities of 
a healthy kind are absolutely necessary for social progress and national prosperity. 
In this respect the following quotation from the Maha-Bharata ought to be very 
carefully borne in mind by such Hindu leaders as preach to us politick 
inactivity:— 

“When Politics become lifeless, the triple Veda sinks, all the Dhannas (i.e„ 
the basis of civilization) (howsoever) developed, completely decay. 
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WTien traditional SUte-Ethics ai’e departed from, all the divisions 
of individual life are sliattered, 

‘In Politics are reiilisod all the forms of renunciation, in Politics are united 
all Sacraments, in Politics are combined all knowledge ; in Politics are 
centered all the Worlds’'. Maha Bharata Shantiparva— 63-28-29. 

‘Political activities are of two kinds— anti-government and pro-government. 
It will be foolish to oppose Government^ for the sake of opposition. It will be 
equally foolish to support Government witlithe object of individual or communal 
gain. ’^The Hindus have so far followed a National policy^ and, I think, they 
must stick to that. They will be stultifying themselves if they replace their 
nationalism by comrnunalism. Yet we can not ignore the fact that there are 
some communities in India who want to take undue advantage of our nationalism 
and are pushing forward tlioir communalism to sucli an extent as is injurious 
to the interests of the whole nation and certainly disastrous to those of the 
Hindu community. Such communalism wo are bound to oppose as, in our 
judgment, it can only lead to permanent slavery, permanent disunity and a 
state of perpetual dependence. 

HINDUS DO NOT WANT A HINDU RAJ 

‘There is some apprehension in the mind of a (?ertaiu [section of our Muslim 
countrymen that the Hindus are working for a Hindu Raj. It is to be deplored 
that some Hindus, too, should have taken to that line of argument in retaliation 
to the Mohammedan cry for Muslim Raj. Wo know that all Mohammedans do 
not want a Muslim Raj, and we also know as a fact that the bulk of the Hindus 
do not want a Hindu Raj. What the latter are striving after is a National 
Government foundt^d on justice to all communities, all classes and all interests. 
In my iudgment, the cry of a Hindu Raj or a Muslim Raj is purely mischiev- 
ous and ought to be discouraged. 

‘Sometime ago I had the occasion to read in one of the Muslim papers an 
article on Muslun Raj. The writer dismissed the idea of establishing Muslim 
Riij by the help of foreign Mohammedan states, such as Kabul and Turkey. And 
he also /lismissed the idea of establishing a Muslau l^j by deceiving the 
Hindus into a unity for turning out the British and th(?ii establishing a Muslim 
Raj. But he actually advocated the ]:)0licy of co-operation with the Government 
which might in the course of time lead that Government to liand over their 
power to the Muslims as the best orgauised and the most powerful body 
of men fit to rule. It seems to mo that the writer has done great injustice 
to the^ Mohammedans by this line of argument as liis conclusion seems to he 
more in the interests of Anglo-ludia than of the [Muslim commmiity. I am 
confident that this conclusion is not vShared by the whole Mohammedan 
community, though unfortunately the utterances and actions of some of the 
foremost Muslim leaders do lend colour to it. Any way, I am clear in my mind 
that neither a Hindu Raj nor a Muslim Itaj is in the realm of possibility. The 
correct tiling for us to do is to strive for a democratic Raj in which the Hindus, 
Muslims and the other communities of India may participate as Indians and not 
as followers of any particular religion. 

‘So far as Politics are conc?erned, the Hindu Mahasablia has no special politicjal 
functions except to define the position of the community in relation to other 
communities. The Hindus as a community are opposed to communal representa- 
tion as such in any shape or fonn. The preponderance of opinion seems to be 
that the Lucknow Pact was a mistake but it is wrong to represent, as has been 
done by Mr. M. A. Jinnah recently at Aligarh, that the Hindus arc altogether 
opposed to any, revision or reconsideration of the Lucknow Pact. In conver- 
sations at Delhi, the position of the Hindu representatives was that they would 
aijcept any uniform pnnciple of representation applicable to the whole of India 
subject to one consideration that the electorates in all cases should be mixed 
and that the principle of communal representation shall not be extended beyond 
tlie legislature. In face of this to say that the Hindus as such are opposed 
lo any compromise is not time. I do not consider that an understanding between 
the Hindus and the Moliammedans is impossible, but it must be clearly under- 
stood that the Hindus will not submit to any coercion whatsoever in arriving 
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at some settlement. No amount of riots and disturbances will make them enter 
into any a^?reement which they do not consider fair and just. 

THE PROBLEM OF N0HTH-WE8T rRONTIEB — THE FEAR OF IITVASION 

‘It is said that the Hindus are very much obsessed by a fear of the Indian 
Mohammedans making a common cmise with the Mohammedan Powers beyond 
the Nortli West Frontier to establish Mohammedan dominions in India, in this 
connection we have been assured by some^ Mohammedan leaders that the ap- 
pplionsion is al:>so]utely unfounded, and is in fact a reflection on their patriotism. 
They arc as much interested in the independence of India of any foreign control, 
he it a Mohammedan or a non“]\fohammedan, as tJie Hindus. I have no doubt 
that this assurance is perfectly bona fule and sincere as far as it goes. But 
there is no guarantee that tlic Mohammedans of the North West Frontier Provincie, 
the Punjab and Sindh, are likely to take the same view if any such situation 
arises. If anything, the indi(*ations are to tlio contrary. We have several evi- 
dences of the immtality of the Frontier Moliaminedans in this respect. Some 
Mohammedans have already suggested that all the territories which lie between 
Peshawar and Agra should bo made over to the Mohammedans in wdiich they 
might establish Mohammedan Goveiiiment as a member of the Mohammedan 
League of Nations. At the last session of the Muslim League held at Bombay, M. 
Mohammad Ali actually suggested that the Mohammedans of the Frontier Pro- 
vince should have the right of self-determination to chose between an affiliation 
with India or with Kabul. He also quoted a certiiin Englishman who had said 
that if a straight lino be drawn from Constantinople to Delhi, it will disclose a 
Mohammedan corridor right up to Saharanpur, But the most important evidence 
of this mentality is to be found in the statement of a very important Mohammedan 
leader made by him befove the Frontier Enejuiry Committee in 1923. The name 
of this gentleman is Sarclar Mohammad Gul Klian wdio appeared before the 
Committee as a witness in the capacity of President of Islamia Anjuraan, D. I. 
Khan. We take the following from ^ the Minute of dissent by Mr. N. M. Samarth 
on page 122 of the RoT)ort of the said Enquiry Committee. “This witness”, says 
Mr- Sarnarthj “was asked by me: ‘Now\ suppose the Civil Government of the 
Frontier Province is so modelled as to be on the same basis as in Sindh, then 
this Province will be part and parcel of the Punjab, as Sindh is of the Bombay 
Presidency. What have you to say to it?’ lie gave me, in course of his repljL 
the following straight answer : As far as Islam is concerned and the Moham- 
medan idea of the League of Nations goes, 1 am against it.’ On this answ^er, I 
asked him some further questions to wdiich lie gave me frank, outspoken replies 
without mincing matters. I extract the pertinent portions below 

Q.— The idea at the liack of your Anjuman is a Pan-fslaraic idea, that Islam 
is a League of Nations, and as such amalgamating this Province with the Punjab 
will be detrimental, will be prejudicial to that idea. That is the dominant idea 
at the back of those who think with you. Is it so? 

A.— It is so, but 1 liave to add something. Their idea is that the Hindu- 
Muslim unity will never become a fact, it will never become a fait aceompliy 
and they think that, this Province should remain separate and a link betw^een 
Islam and the Britannic Commonwealth. In fact, when 1 am asked what my 
opinion is—I, as a member of the Anjuman, am expressing ithis opinion^we 
would mudi rather se(‘, tlic separation of Hindus and Mohammedans, 23 crores 
of Hindus to the South, and 8 crores of Muslims to the North. Give the whole 
portion from Fiaskumari to Agra to Hindus and from Agra to Peshawar to 
Mohammedans, I me^n transmigration from one place to the other. This is an 
idea of exchange. It is pot an idea of anniliilation. Bolshevism at present does 
away with the possesion of private property. It nationalises the whole thing 
and this is an idea which of course pertains to only exchange. This is of course 
impracticable. But if it were practicable, w^e would rather want this than the 
other. 

Q— That is the dominant idea which compels you not to have amalgamation 
with the Punjab? 

A.—Exactly. 
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Q,— Wlien you referred to the Islamic Lea^rue of Nations, I believe you had 
the religious side of it more prominently in your mind than the political side? 

A.~Of coui'se, political ; Anjuman is a political thing. Initially, of course, 
anything Moliamraedan is religious, but of course Anjuman is a political 
association. 

Q.— 1 am not referring 1o your Anjuman but I am referring to. the Mussal- 
TTKins. I want to know what the Mussalmans think of this Islamic League of 
Nations, what have tliey most prominently in mind, is it the religious side or 
the political side? 

A. -“Islam, as jmu know, is both religious and political. 

Q.“Therefore politics and religion are intermingled ? 

A.“-Yos, certainly.” 

‘Now I have reasons to believe that this opinion is shared by a large number 
of Mohammedans in the PYontier Province and the Punjab and Sindh. In the 
light of this evidence, the Hindu apprehension cannot be dismissed as entirely 
unfounded. The riueslion of the Frontier is very important to the whole of 
India and it specially concerns the safety and security of the Hindu community. 
It is not right to vSay tlial the territories beyond Indus were taken possession of 
by the British Government from the Mahomedans. Just like Alsace-Lorraine, the 
territories between the Indus and Peshawar have continuously been changing 
liands in the historical period and have been a bone of contention between the 
Government of India and other GoveramentvS situated beyond Peshawar.. Speaking 
historicxilly,they have been for a larger part of the historiial period a portion of the 
Indian territories than otlienvise. There was a time when all the territories 
betw^een Indus and the eastern boundary of Persia proper formed pai1 of ihelndian 
province of the Iranian Empire. Then came the Empire of the Hindu Morians 
wdiich included all these teriitories as a part of the Indian Empire. . On the rise 
of Islam, the Moslem Generals of the Khalifa conquered these territories . from 
tlie Hindus and the several sovereigns of the Ghazni families fought pitched 
battles with the Hindus on the North West PYontier side to Peshaw’ar. Since 
then the territories comprising the North West P>ontier Province liave often 
been changing hands. They have several times been in the possession of 
Afghans, at others, formed part of the Indian. Empire. The Sikhs held possession 
of these territories as a part of their Empire, and the British Government 
took possession of tliese provinces from the Sikhs. So far as Hindus aro- 
concjerned, the question is one of pure Frontier defenc^.^ and should bo judged 
purelv on its merits as such- The Hindus do not desire any domination over 
the Mohammedan population. What they want is the saiegiiarding of their 
interests and that of India generally. 

1 have nothing more to say about Politics. Real politics must be left to 
political associations like the Congress and the Liberal League. The Hindus must 
not on any account give up the Congress. That w ould be prejudicial to the best 
interests of the country, and the Hindu Sabhas should make no encroachment 
on the province of the Congress, except so far as purely communal questions 
are concerned. 

Sangathan 

The Hindu community is being furiously attacked on all sides on account of 
the Sangathan movement. I can see no justification in these attacks. Every 
religious community is trying to unify itself and organise itself in different 
ways. It is tnie that the Hindus have so far neglected that w^ork, but if they 
have leaint the lesson from the example of other communities and are doing 
the nght thing towards their own communitv, no one has a right to find fault 
with them on that ground. Looking at the history of Hindu Sangathan move- 
ment, it is not a new movement at all though it has taken a more tangible 
form now and for obvious reasons. It is the duty of the Hindus to organise 
themselves and bring about unity of action in their relations with other commu- 
nities and the Government. The Hindu Mahasabha stands for this unity of 
action ^d I appeal to all the. different sections of the Hindu community to 1^ 
aside their differences and unite under the flag of the Hindu Mahasabha. We 
must recognise the common dangers, both internal and external. The external 
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dangers I have already referred to. The internal dangers are still more for- 
nudable. We are too much dis-iinitod on account of the divisions and sub- 
divisions of the community into so many creeds and castes. Now I have no 
intention of finding fault with any creed or any caste. But we must recognise 
the necessity of all-round fusion for the purpose of meeting common dangers 
and performing common duties. The community must realise the absolute 
necessity of internal oonaolidation for the purpose of getting sufficiently strong 
to live its own life and not lag behind other communities in progress and in 
numbers; Wo cannot afford to lose very many of our people. The old game 
of throwing out people on very small pretences must bo given up and 
occasioua must be sought to bring people back into our fold without injuring 
anybody’s scruples. 

DEPRESSED C1L, ASSES 

1 will take the Depressed Classes first. The Depressed Classes, it is said, 
number about six or seven crores, but these numbers are unreliable. The figures 
have been swelled either mtontionally or iiDintentionally. There are many 
classes included under this heading wlio ai'e not untouchables any way. Again 
tliere are some classes who are imtouchables in one province and not so in 
another. If we were to take the figures of those who are untouchables in all 
provinces, the number will dwindle down to a very small figure. Now I beg 
of the Hindu community to remove the untouchability of all because it is wrong 
to consider any human being as untouchable, particularly when ho belongs to 
one’s owui religion ; in any case there ought to be no untouchability in relation 
to those classes who are not uniformly untouchables throughout India. There 
is a great deal of (controversy between^ the orthodox people and those who 
favour the entire removal of untouchability about tlie extent to which the im- 
touchability should be removed. Personally I am in favour of untouchability 
being removed altogether. Personally 1 will go mneh farther than the minimum 
laid down by the Hindu Mahasabha at its Special Scission held at Allahabad. 
But wuth the object of conciliating my orthodox brothers, I will not urge upon 
the Mahasabha to go faither. 1 think it should be left to the Provincial Sabhas 
to consult Hindu opinion in their Provinces with regard to the actual steps they 
wo\ild sanction for the removal of untouchability and the uplift of the Depressed 
('lasses. This sliould satisfy the orthodox opinion because they can 
do what they think best in their spheres of influence with regard 
to this matter. But tliere is a great danger in our continual neglect of 
these classes. There are other people out to absorb them, who have greater 
secular influence and larger resources to take them into their owui folds. For 
the Hindus at this stage to neglect the Depressed Classes will be simply 
suicidal and 1 will beg of them to take a broader view^ of the question than 
they may be incBned to do on the ground of their religious scruples. One 
glory of Hinduism consists in its adaptability to the circumstances of the times, 
and but for this the Hindus w’ould have been nowiiere by this time. They 
w^ould have been absorbed by other communities and would liave disappeared. 
The crying need of the time is to adapt ourselves to the exigencies of the 
present. \Ve can at least all ioiu together in providing education and economic 
facilities for the uplift of the Depressed Classes. In this respect all credit is 
due to those Hindu philanthropists who with great sacrifice and labour are 
working in this cause. 

Furthek Programme of the Hindu Mahasabha. 

‘The following in my judgment, should be the programme of the Hindu 
Mahasablia. But I would like the Hindu Maliasablia to select one or two items 
of this programme every year and to concentrate their attention on the 
same 

(1) To organise Hindu Sabhas throughout the length and breadth of the 
country. 

(2) To provide relief to such Hindus men and women, who need help on 
account of communal riots and disturlances. 

(3) Reconversion of Hindus who have been forcibly converted to Islam. 

(4) To organise gymnasiums for the use of Hindu youngmen and women. 
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(5) To organise Seva Samities. 

(6) To popnlarise^ Hindi throughout the length and breadth of the country in 
co-operation with Hindi Sahitya Sanmelan. 

(7) To request the Trustees and Keepers of the various Hindu temples to 
open the halls attached to the temples where people may gather to discuss 
matters of social and religious interests. 

(8) To celebrate Hindu festivals in a manner which may conduce to the- 
promotion of brotherly feelings among the different sections of the Hindus. 

(9) To promote good feelings with Mohammedans and Christians. 

(10) To represent communal intere^sts of the Hindus in all political contro- 
versies. 

(11) To encourage Hindu boys to take to industrial pursuits. 

(12) To promote better feelings between Hindu agriculturists and non-agri- 
culturists. 

(18) To better the condition of Hindu women by abolisliing purdali, providing 
educiational facilities and taking such otlier steps as will conduce to their 
physical and mental welfare. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Ft. NRKTRAM SARMA then moved the first resolution for the uplift of the 
Dei>ressed Classes in Hindi. It said : — 

“Bo it resolved that this Mahasabha considers it a religious duty of the Hindus 
to arrange for proper education and well-being of their untouchable Hindu brethren 
with a view to have their sympathy and regard for their ancestral Hindu 
religion so that they are not misled by the people of other religions to renounce 
theii* own religion. 

‘(a) Considering the present religious ^ and sotiial pbstacles the Hindu 
community has to face and may have to face in future, this MahavSabha draws 
the attention of the Hindu community to those Apatkalik (relating to time 
of national peril) rules of the Hindu Sastras that have been laid down about 
uritouchal)ility according to which on the occasion of Tiitha Jatra, procession, 
marriage, boat journey, war, revolution etc., this untoiichability is not 
observkl. 


‘(b) In tlio opinion of the Mahasabha there should be no difficulty in admitting 
the untouchables for education in those schools and colleges where children of 
other religionists are' allowed and where necossajy separate arrangements should 
be made lor them. 


‘(c) This Mahasablia appreciates the desire of worshipping Gods of their 
Hindu untouchable brethren and requests the Adhikaries or managers of the 
temples to offer them the facilities where feasible in conformity with their 
Shastrik injunction. 

‘(d) Be it resolved that with the consent of the residents of the lociility, proper 
arrangements be made to remove the obstacle, where it exists, which 
the Depressed Classes experience in obtaining water from public wells and also 
where necessary by having special wells dug for them. 

‘(e) In the opinion of the Mahasabha it is necessary for Hindu Sangathan and 
uplift of untouchables to adopt the above means for the education mid well- 
being of the Depressed Classes. In the opinion of the Mahasabha it is against 
Dharma Shastra and ‘Lokachar’’ (custom) to give Jenau (Sacred thread), to teach 
Vedas, and to interdine with the untouchables; and therefore the Hindu 
Mahasabha does not support such practices and declares that no one should try 
to do such things in the name of the Mahasabha. 


A debate was raised on an amendment of Sb Padamraj Jain that the words 
about ‘special wells’ and clause (e) be deleted. Some ‘Sanatanists’ opposed this, 
whereupon Ft. Malaviya explained that the resolution was drafted to satisfy all 
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classes of Hindus, the go-aheads and the Sanatanists who form a very strong 
opposition. The amendment was then withdrawn and the resolution passed. 

Next day the following resolutions were passed 

Sj. JAGAT NARAIN LAL (Behar) moved:— 

“This Conference views with deep regret the fact that lacs of Hindus are 
being converted into other religions owing to ignoi-arico, niisapprelien- 
sion and allurements. This Conference therefore considers it desirable 
to establish an association to be known as ‘Hindu Rakshak Sangha' 
whose duty would be to strengthen the religious ideas of the Hindus 
in order that their tlrm faith in Hindu religion may not be shaken. 
Tliis Conference further appeals to the Hindus in general to devote 
their lives and to contribute proper funds for the achievement of this 
purpose. 

“That this Mahasabha draws the attention of the Hindus in general and the 
provincial Hindu Mahasabhas to the critical situation in Bengal, Behar, 
Assam, Gujrat and other provinces where lacs of Hindus have adopted 
other religions and are continuing to do so and wliere other religious 
preachers are specially trying to induce Hindu women and girls to 
discard their religion.” 

In moving the resolution the speaker naiTated the downfallen condition 
of the Hindus in the province of Behar. The Christian missionaries 
went into the interior of the provim^o long before there were any railways 
and spread a net-work of their proselytising organisation. Figures had 
been collected which showed that there were in Bihar 137 Christian Missions, 
1500 doctors, 45 presses, 143 orphanages, 7,217 Missionaries, 18,77G Fadris, 
5 colleges, GIO sclioois, 48,044 teachers, 408 hospitals, 99 newsjxapers under 
Christian Missionaries. They spent annually Rs. 18,53,000 approximately. They 
had succeeded in converting 25 or 30 lakhs of Hindus. 

The speaker then gave figures of the eonveils amongst the Oraons, Mundas 
and Sonthals of Ranchi. There were from Miuidas 74,2G1 converts into Christia- 
nity, from OraouB 94,828, from Khaiias 25,G35 and from other tribes there wore 
1423 converts. The total number cf converts exceeded 1,9(3,000 

In lianclii, Roman Catholic and English Missions were already working and 
Oerinan and American had rov.*.eritly arrived. Tiiero were approximately 400 
Europeans and 2500 European ladies who conducted the work of tiie Roman 
Catholics. Only in liauchi they^ liad established 700 lower primary sihools, the 
English Mission having established 3U0 lower primary schools. These were 
appalling figures, said the speaker, and he appeiUed to the Hindu public to train 
up large numbers of youngmen to go to fiie different provinces in the country to 
preach their own religion so that they could stop the conversion to other 
religions. 

Sj. ANAND P lYA of Bombay, speaking on this resolution, made some 
starting disclosures. He said 

“Perhaps you will wonder to find in the resolution the words that Hindus 
should be protected from the frauds practised on them by the religious 
propagandists. Ymu will perhaps say that you iiave not heard of such practices 
but to-day I shall tell you that in Guzorat there is one mission working the 
literature of which is most objectionable from the? point of view of a Hindu. 
To-day thousands of Hindus are approached by tlie Aga Khan missionanes 
with books which bear the following names Vedic Islam, NishJcalanka Oeeta, 
Allopanishad, Ten Avatars, More Gayatry, Nishkalanka Shastra. Now what do 
tliese books contain V I refer liere only to Vedici Islam ; tue front page has a 
photo of IL H. the Aga Khan and underneath is written the following phrase in 
Guzerati ‘‘The sight of Krishna in Kaliyuga”! This book contains many other 
things of the same nature. T read out from page 22 ; 

“In Dwapar Lord Krishna said “When the people in India become 
sinful I am born to lead them to religion.” Aatording to this promise the Lord 
after Krishna Avatar shone in full brilliance as tenth Avatar of Ali 
in Arabia. At that time affairs in India were all right, but now when the people 
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are beirinning to hate religion and India is fast becoming irreligious, 
that very Krishna according to his promise was born m Karachi^ 48 
years hence in the form of H. the Aga Khan. His work on Hindu- 
Moslem unity and his book “India in Transition” are valid proof of Ins promise 
in “Oeeta.” This great avatar to-day is saying to the Sanatanis 0, Ye come 
into me ; I shall lead you to salvation’.” 

“This is one of the samples of Aga Khani teaching. Aga Khanis preach that 
the ten Hindu Avatars are all right and the tenth Avatar was Ali in whose line 
Aga Khan being the forty-eighth descendant is the modern Avatar. They say 
tliat Atharva Veda lias been translated into Quaran and the Allopanishad 
speaks elaborately of Mahomed as the tenth Avatar. 

“Quoting a Mantra from the Atharva Veda they say that it is this mantra of 
Atlxarva Veda which clearly proves Mahomed’s prophetsliip. Being not content 
with this they write Arabic “Ali” in such a fashion that almost coiucndes with 
the Sanskrit word “Gin” so that the uneducated Hindus niay bo duped. About 
Avatars they say that the Ninth Avatar Buddha (and mind it was not Sri Krishna) 
advised tlie Panda vas to kill cows, for it was the only way of getting salvation 
from the sins of killing their relatives in battle. The book Buddha Avatar is 
full of deceit. The book begins with the following verse -.—“That ‘Hari’ spoke 
Persian (language) in the form of Buddha” and advises Yudhisthir thus : 
“0 Yudliisthir have faith and kill a cow, then and then alone you will succeed 
in your actions.” In tlie book “Ten Avataivs” we find the following about the 
Tentli Avatar. 

“0 ye wise people in Kaliyuga, believe iu Atliaiwa Veda and remember that 
Lord Bmhma has become Lord Mahomed. 

Sj. Anaiid Priya further said: — 

“You heard Moulavi Mahomed Ali speak in the Cocauada Congress of his 
friend who was ready to donate one crore of j’upees for converting the Hindu 
imtouchahles. This friend of Moulanaji is II. H. the Aga Khan 
whoso followers to-day are carrying on an extensive propaganda 
through missionaries in Guzerat by establishing various centres of 
work. They would have succeeded but for the efforts of Hindu Maliasabha of 
Bombay Presidency, and thankvS to the donation of Mr. Jugal Kisore Rirla 
of Calcutta by whose money we could work and give a strong fight to dispel 
ignorance prevailing among the untouchables and reconvert them to Hinduism. 

“You have heard much of Christian missionaries. In Guzerat alone more than 7 
Missions are working. One Mission has spent 13.000 dollars for their work. 
In one district they have opened something like 201 1 schools. 

“To-day the Hindus boast of being religious. I say that our love for religion 
is far less than those missionary ladies who forsake their warm homes, cross 
several seas and wander here from village to village witli banners of Christ. 
This is true love for one’s religion.” 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

CoMMOTAL Representation. 

Eai Bahadur SEBAK RAM of the Punjab moved tlxo third resolution which 
was to the following effect 

“AVhereas a united Indian Nation is most essential for the attainment and 

E jrvation of peace, happiness and swarajya in the country, and whereas the 
u Mahasabha after ascertaining the Hindu public opinion through its 
Committee appointed at its Belgaum Conference has come to the conclusion 
that the introduction of separate^communal representation in the public bodies and 
services of the country has proved injurious to, and destructive of the growth 
of common nationdity in the past and is bound to prove similarly harmful in 
the future, be it resolved that the Mahasabha is opposed to this method^ of 
representation and it earnestly appeals to the leaders of all sister Communities 
to educate their co-religionist to give up their demand for communal representa- 
tion for the common good of the country and to co-operate with the Hindu 
community to form an united Indian Nation. 
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The next resolution oondemnod the Dowry system and urged for an 
All-India Hindu Script. 


Hindu Sangathan. 

Pandit DIN DAYAL SARMA moved the following resolution which 
was adopted : — 

“This Conference urges upon the Hindu leaders of all provinces that 
they should establish branches of the Hindu Sabha throughout the 
country and make them fit to save the Hindu community in all 
respects and improve the same and protect its interest. The 
Conference enjoins up)on its Executive Committee to give special 
attention to it and to complete their work within a year with 
the help of its workers.*^ 

The following resolution was put from the Chair and carried unani- 
mously : — 

“Resolved that this Session of the Mahasabha supports the resolutions 
passed at its Benares, Allahabad and Belgaura Sessions and appeals 
to all Hindus to make greater efforts : — 

(1) To work, so far as it lies in their power, in friendliness and 
harmony with the other communities in all matters of common 
national interest. 

(2) To promote both religious and secular education among boys and 
girls of all classes of the community combined with the due obser- 
vance of the time-honoured system of Brahma-charya and physical 
culture. 

(3) To organise SSamaj Sevak Dais ^ or Social Service Leagues, for 
the service of the community, which should co-operate, wherever 
possible, with members of other sister communities in maintaining 
peace. 

(4) To study the Hindi language and specially the ' Nagari ’ charac- 
ters, in which all sacred Hindu scriptures are primarily written. 

(5) To take every lawful step to protect cows. 

(6) To promote the use of ‘ Swadeshi ' cloth and preferably of hand- 
spun and hand- woven ‘ Khaddar,* 

(7) To organise * Kathas,' ‘ Harikirtans ' and ' Satsang * in every 
Hindu Mohalla or Ward for religious instruction. 

(S) It is resolved that in the opinion of this Mahasabha, it is reason- 
able and proper to include those Malkhanas, whether they be 
Rajputs, BraWins, Baisbyas, Jatbs or Gajars or any other castes, 
if they observe the important Hindu customs and if their marriage 
relation has boon proper, into their Boradari (Society) after making 
their Shuddhi according to the Shastras. 

Therefore this Subha expresses its heart-felt satisfaction at the action 
of those who have taken the Malkhanas into their Beradari and 
hopes that all the Beradaris connected with them will gladly 
welcome them. 

(9) To admit into Hindu-fold such non-Hindus as may have 
* Shradha ' in Hindu religion and culture and may seek admis- 
sion to it.” 

49 
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Reading of Gita, 

Pandit ^Madan Mohan MALAVIYA moved the following resolution 
^hiob was passed unanimously : — 

“This Sabha hereby requests Hindus, irrespective of their caste, age 
or sex, to read the second chapter of the Gita in original or in 
Hindi translation at least on every “ Ekadoshi day. In the 
case of those who cannot themselves read the Gita the Mahasabha 
advises them to get it read to them by others. In the provinces 
where the people cannot understand Hindi they may read or 
list en to the Gita in their own provincial languages. But care 
mu st be taken and attempts must be made to understand the 
Hi ndi translation as soon as possible. 

Funds of Mahasabha. 

Pandit Madan Mahan MALAVIYA then moved the following reso* 
lution : — 

“This Mahasabha appeals to the Hindu Society to make a gift of 
Es. 5 lacs to the Mahasabha, out of which one lac of rupees will 
be spent by the Sabha for Sangathan movement and the remain- 
ing 4 lakhs for the relief of Kohati Hindus, elevation of the 
depressed classes etc.^' 

Cow-Protection. 

Rai Sahib Joilal CHIRIMAR moved the following resolution : — 

“(a) This Mahasabha views with regret the enormous number of cows 
being killed in this country. So the Mahasabha appeals to all 
to save cows from the hands of butchers and to try to send the 
barren and old cow^s to such cow-slaughter is prohibited by law. 

(6) This Mahasabha appeals to the Zemindars to keep aloof pastur- 
age lands for cow^s. 

(c) The Mahasabha enjoins on every Hindu not to have any transac- 

tion wdth butchers and further enjoins on the Society to 
administer proper punishment to those who violating this 
injunction carry on transactions with butchers or sell cows 
to them. 

(d) This Mahasabha requires those who make gift of cows to give 

them to proper person and appeals to the receivers of such 
gifts to refuse them if they have not the power to keep them 
properly.*’ 



The Bengal Provincial Conference 

FARIDPO RB—2ND MAY 1925 

Presidential Address, 

The following is the English version of the Presidential Address delivered its 
Bengali by Mr, C. R. Das at the Bengal Provincial Conference which commenced oa 
Saturday, the 2nd May 1925, at Faridpore : — 

Again and again has India asked “ Which way lice Salvation?” In the dim past 
it was the obstinate questioning of the individual Soul weary of shadows and seeking for 
Reality, In the living present it is the tortured cry of the Soul of India — “ Which way 
lies Salvation.” 

Let me put this question to you again so that we may obtain a clear vision as to 
what it is that we must accomplish. 

As with the individual so with the Nation, the question is to find out the meaning of 
deliverance from bondage and, let me add, sin. It is a sin of those who forge the fettera 
of bondage. It is also a sin of those who allow the fetters to be forged. 

Many items have been presented — Self-Government, Home Rule, Independence and 
Swaraj— but these are all names unless the full implications are vividly realized, and in 
the process of such realization must come a consideration of the method of attaining; the 
object in view. 

There are those who declare in favour of peaceful and legitimate methods. There are 
others who claim that without the use of force or violence Swaraj is impossible of 
attainment. 

I desire to offer only a few suggestions to help you in deciding these momentous 
questions. Let the Bengal Provincial Conference declare in no uncertain voice what is 
the national ideal of freedom, and what is the method it calls upon the country to adopt 
for the fulfilment of that very ieleai. 

Independence Docs Not Necessarily Imply Swaraj 

Independence, to my mind, is narrower ideal than that of Swaraj. It implies, it is 
true, the negative of dependence ; but by itself it gives us no positive ideal, 1 do not for 
ft moment suggest that independence is not consistent with Swaraj. Bub what is necessary 
is not mere independence but the establishment of Swaraj. India may be independent 
to-morrow in the sense that the British people may leave us to our destiny but that will 
not necessarily give us what 1 understand by ‘ Swaraj.’ As I pointed out in my Pre- 
Bidential address at Gaya, India presents an interesting but a complicated problem o£ 
consolidating the many apparently conflicting elements which go to make up the Indian 
people. This work of consolidat ion is a long process, may even be a weary process ; but 
without this no Swaraj is possible. Herein lies the great wisdom of Mahatma GandhPa 
constructive programme. It is unnecessary for me here to discuss that programme as we 
are all privileged to-day to hear his message from his own lips. With that programme 
I entirely agree and 1 cannot but too strongly urge upon my countrymen to give it not 
merely an intellectual assent but practical support by working it out to the fullest extent. 

Independence, in the second place, does not give you that idea of order which is tho 
essence of Swaraj. The work of consolidation which I have raentionc^l means the establish- 
ment of that order. Bat let it be clearly understood that what is sought to be established 
must be consistent with the genius, the temperament and the traditions of the Indian 
people. To my mind, Swaraj implies, firstly, that we must have the freedom of working 
out the consolidation of the diversti elements of the Indian people ; secondly, we must 
proceed with this work on National lines, not going back two thousand years ago, but 
going forward in the light and in the spirit of our national genius and temperament. For 
instance, when I speak of order, I mean a thing which is totally different from the idea of 
discipline which obtains in Europe. In Europe the foundation of society and Government 
is discipline ; and the spirit of discipline upon which everything rests is entirely military : 
and discipline which has made England what she is to-day is also of the same military 
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type. It is not for me to decry European civilization. That is their way and they must 
fulfil themaelves. But our way is not their way and we must also fulfil oupselvefl. 
Thirdly, in the work before us, wc must not be obstructed by any foreign power. 

What then we have to fix upon in the matter of ideal is what 1 call Swaraj and not 
mere Independence which may be the negation of Swaraj. When wc are asked as to 
what is OUT national ideal of freedom, the only answer which is possible to give is Swaraj. 
I do not like either Home Buie or Self-Government. Possibly they come within what 
1 have described as Swaraj. But my culture somehow or otjier is antagonistic to the word 
hule’ — be it Home Buie or or Foreign Buie.— ‘My objection to the word Self-Government 
is exactly the same. If it is defined as government by self and for self, my objection may 
be met, but in that case Swaia 3 includes all those elements. 

W'ithin or Without the Empire ? 

Then comes the question as to whether this ideal is to be realized within the Empire 
or outside it? The answer which the Cong'rcss has always given is “within the Empire 

if the Empire will recognise our right“ and “outside the Empire” if it does not. We 

must have opportunity to live our life, — opportunity for self-realization, self-development, 
and self-fulfilment. The question is of living our life. If the Empire furnishes sufficient 
scope lor the growth and development of our national life, the Empire idea is to be 
pieierred. If, on the contrary, the Empire like the Car of Jagaunath crushes our life 
in the sweep of its imperialistic march, there will be justification for the idea of the 
establishment of Sw^araj outside the Empire. 

Indeed, the Empire idea gives us a vivid sense of many advantages. Dominion 
status to-day is in no sense servitude. It is essentially an alliance by consent of those who 
form part of the Empire for materia) advantages in the real spirit of co-operation. Free 
alliance necessarily carries with it the right of separation. Before the War a separatist 

tendency was growing up in several parts of the Empire but after the War it is generally 

believed that it is only as a great confederation that the Empire or its component parts 
can live. It is realised that under modern conditions no nation can live in isolation and 
the Dominion status, while it affords complete protection to each constituent composing 
the great Commonwealth of Nations called the British Empire, secures to each the right 
to realize itself, develop itself and fulfil itself and therefore it expresses and implies all 
the elements of Swaraj which I have mentioned. 

To me the idea is specially attractive because of its deep spiritual significance. I 
believe in world peace, in the ultimate fedeiation of the world; and I think that the 
great Commonwealth of Nations called the British Empire— a federation of diverse races, 
each with its distinct life, distinct civilization, its distinct mental outlook— if properly led 
with statesmen at the helm is bound to make lasting contribution to the great problem 
that awaits the statesman, the problem of knitting the world into the greatest federation 
the mind can conceive, the federation of the human race. But if only properly led 
with statesmen at the helm ; — for the development of the idea involves apparent sacrifice 
•on the part of the constituent nations, and it certainly involves the giving up for good 
the Empire Idea with its ugly attribute of domination. 1 think it is for the good of India, 
for the good of the w^orld that India should strive for freedom within the Commonwealth 
and so serve the cause of humanity. 

The Method : the Case Against Violence 

I now come to the question of method. In my judgment the method is always a 
part of the ideal. So that when we are considering the question of method wc cannot 
forget the larger aspect of the object we have in view. 

Viewed in this light the method of violence is hardly in keeping with our life and 
culture, I am not suggesting for a moment that the History of India shows no wars nor 
the application of violence. Every superficial student of our history knows that it is not 
60 , But sometimes things are forced upon our life which a critical student of our history 
must know how to separate from the real bent of our genius. Violence is not a part of 
•our being as it is of Europe. That violence in Europe is checked by a system of law 
which in the ultimate resort is also based on physical force. The Indian people have always 
been in the habit of following traditions and customs and thus keeping itself free from 
violent methods. Our village organizations were a marvel of non-violent activities. Our 
institutions have always grown naturally like the unfolding of a flower. Strifes there 
have been of the intellect. Cravings there have been of the Soul. Disputes and quarrels 
have always arisen but only to be settled by peaceful arbitration. Anything contraTy or 
antagonistic to this temperament is a method which is not only immoral from the highest 
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stand-point but is bound to fail. 1 have no hesitation in proclaiming my conviction that our 
freedom will never be won by revolutionary violence. In the next place, apart from 
the special psychology of the Indian mind, how is it possible, by offering Biich violence, 
as it is pobsiblc for a subject race to offer, to contend against the highly organized 
governmental violence of the present day ? It is no use quoting the incidents of the 
French aud other Kevolutions. Those were days when the people fought with spikes 
and often won. Is it conceivable that at the present raomimt we can overthrow any 
organized Government of the modern type by such method ? I venture to think that 
any such armed revolution would be impossible even in England to-day. 

In the next place, the application of violence cuts at the root of that consolidation 
without which as I have said the attainment of Swaraj is impossible. Violence is 
sure to be followed by more Violence on the part of the Government and repression may 
be so violent that its only effect on the Indian people would be to check their enthusiasm 
for 8wai'aj. I ask those young men who are aeldicted to revolutionary methods : — do they 
think that the people will side with them 1 When life aud property is threatened the 
inevitable result is that the people wiio suffer or who think they may suffer recoil from 
such activities. This method therefore is impractical. Far be it from me to say one 
word against the honesty of purpose or the ardour of patriotism winch these young 
men are capable of showing. P*ut as I sahi the method is unsuited to our temperament, 
therefore the application ot it is, to quote the words of Mahatma Gandhi ‘‘ waste of time 
and energy,” I appeal to the young men of Bengal who may even in their heart of 
hearts think in favour ot violent methotis, to desist from such thought and 1 appeal to 
the Bengal Provincial FoiiferenCie to declare clearly and unequivocally that in its 
opinion freedom cannot be achieved by such methods. 

But if 1 am against the application of such methods, I teel bound to point out that 
it is the violence of the Government which has to a great extent helped the revolutionary 
movement in Bengal. I believe it is ProleBsor Dicey who points out tliat for the last 
thirty years there has been a singular decline among modern Englishmen in tlieir respect 
or reverence for law and older and he shows that this rchu.t is directly traceable to 
modfrn legislation which has had the effect of diminishing the. authority of the law 
courts and thereby imperilling the rule of law. In other words, violence always begets 
violence, and if the Govniimcnt embarks on a career of lawlessness for the purpose of 
stifling legitimate activities it cannot but bring into existence what Dicey calls “ a zeal 
for lawlessness ’* in the subject. The history of India arul particularly of Bengal 
supports the observation of Professor Dicey. 

Origin of Bengal Uevolutionary Movement 

The Kevolutiouary atruosphere in India has not been created all on a sudden. In 
this countiy as elsewheie it has passed through Bcveial stages. The first period was one 
of unrest brought about by the cumulative effect ot a century of administration solely 
maintained in the mtei est of England and the Engiisli people. The period of unrest 
was further continued and Btivngthened when India came under the Crown in 1868, 
From 1868 to the end of the century covering the better part of the Victorian era an 
alien bureaucracy administered the affairs of this country in complete forg^-tfulnesa of 
the best interest of the Indian people. This period was principally noted lor the 
carefully studied neglect of the real Indian interest ,and for the flouting of the opinion 
of an articulate and educated people. I do not for a moment deuy that the administration 
in the country in the latter part of the Victorian era was sometimes punctuated by 
acts of benevolent despot isra, such as Lord Ripon’s Repeal of the Vernacular Press Act, 
the inauguration of the J^ocal Self -Government, the IJbert Bill and the Revision ot the 
Indian Council Act ISJU during Lord Lansdowne’s Viceroyalty. I call these acts of 
benevolent despotism because the underlying feature of most of them was the consolidation 
of the power of the Bureaucracy. The only measure of real importance was tnc Local 
Self-Government, but- if one carefully studies it, one finds that it is not what it pretends 
to be. Heal power was never parted with even when measures w'ere adopted which 
superficially considered may be supposed to be for the good of the people. On the other 
Bide, measures like Lord LyUon’s Veiiacular Press Act, the con tempt, nous reference by 
Lord Dufferin to the growing intelligentsia of India as “ a macroscopic minority ” and 
the niggardly grant for famine relief — now and again prepared the soil upon which the 
revolutionary mentality of her later day was built up. 

The Curzonian Blunders. 

Lord Curzon, however, inaugurated the second stage, or the stage of revolutionary 
mentality by the blazing indiscretions of his inglorious viceroy aity. He it was who for 
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the first time set up the fetish of admlnistratiye efficiency ** and placed it abOYC the 
requirements of the people. On the one hand, he set up this fetish : on the other he 
began to flout Indian public opinion in a most persistent and obnoxious way. Circular 
after circular were issued to counteract and stifle national movements leading to the in- 
auguration of the policy of repression and tyranny — repression and tyranny on one 
side and tlie foundation of a real revolutionary mentality among a section of the Indian 
intelligentsia on the other. 

After Lord Curzon the third stage was reached when the revolutionary mentality 
induced some youth to translate their feverish anxiety for retaliation and freedom into 
real revolutionary activities. During Lord Minto's viceroyalty the Government showed 
its mailed first and, with velvet gloves taken ofl, a reign of terror was started. A section 
of the Bengal young men attempted to reply to this reign of terror by the free use of bomba 
and revolvers. 

One notable feature of this new psychology ought not to he forgotten or lost sight of 
if the question has to be studied from a broader point of view. The foundation of Indian 
unrest and of a revolutionary mentality has no doubt been laid by the persistent floating 
of the Indian people and by a policy of repression and tyranny. But one is bound to 
admit that the success of the Japanese over the Russians in the bloody War about the 
end of the last century and the consequent reawakening of Asia, the Guerilla Campaign 
of the Egyptian Nationalists and the activities of the Irish Republicans and the subsequent 
foundation of the Soviet Russia with its world-wide Bolshevic propaganda and lastly, the 
success of the Angoia Government in bringing the English and the Greeks down on their 
knees, — have contributed not a little to the conviction that India’s freedom must be won 
by whatever means possible. 

It may be tedious but it will be profitable to give a chronology of leading events in 
India from 1905 to 1909 bearing on this question. 

1905 

February 3, —Lord Curzon .introduced a Bill to officialize the Universities of India 
and got this Bill through the Council on February 10. 

February 11.— Lord Curzon’s speech at the University Convocation, Calcutta, impugn- 
ing Indian veracity. 

July 19. — Government of India’s Resolution on the partition of Bengal published. 

August 7.*— Anti-Partition demonstration in Calcutta, Boycott agitation started in 
the Town Hsll under the presidency of the Maharaja of Kasimbazar. 

August 21.~Lord Curzon’s resignation of viceroyalty announced, (Leaves India 
November 17), 

September 1. — Proclamation of the Partition of Bengal issued from Simla. 

September 2.— A general mourning observed all over Bengal on account of the Parti- 
tion Proclamation. 

September 22,— In connection with the Partition Agitation and the Swadeshi move- 
ment a mass meeting was held at the Calcutta Town Hall under the presidency of Mr. 
Lai Mohan Glioso and attended by 4,000 people. 

September 25. — Anf/i-Partition demonstration in the Calcutta Maidan prohibited by 
the Police. 

September 29.— A meeting of the Supreme Legislative Council was held at Simla m 
which the Bengal Partition Bill was passed into law. 

October 8. — The leading Marwaris owing to the boycott propaganda in connection 
with the Partition *of Bengal refuse to send forward contracts to Manchester for 
cotton goods. 

October lO. — Mr. Carlyle of the Government of Bengal issues an anti-Swadeshi 
Circular prohibiting students from joining in picketing. 

October 12. — Papers relating to the Partition of Bengal officially published. 

Octol>er 16. — The new Province of Eastern Bengal and Assam formally inaugurated 
at Slnliong by Sir Bamfylde Fuller, its first Lieutenant Governor, The Foundation 
of Federation Hail and a day of general mourning all over Bengal and the last Rakhi 
(Union) Day inaugurated under the presidency of late Mr. A. M. Bose. 

Noveraljer 1. — The people’s proclamation urging on the unity of Bengal read through- 
out the Province. 

November 8.— Mr. P. C. Lyon. Chief Secretary of Sir B, Fuller, issues a circular 
against the shouting of ‘ Bande Mataram ’ in open streets and parks. 

1906 

January 12.— In reply to a deputation from the Indian Association, Lord Minto 
declares the Partition of Bengal to be an accomplished fact. 
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April 16. — The Barisal Conference is dispersed under orders of .Mr. EmerBon* 

October 27,—Bome gentlemen and students wantonly assaulted by the Police at 
Myrnensingh, 

1907 

January 1,— Queen Victoria’s Statues on the Maidan is tarred and mutilated. 

May 9. — Lala Lajpat Kai is arrested and deported under Eeguiatiou HI of I8l8, 

May 20. — A detachment of Gurkhas arrive at Sirajganj where great panic prevailed 
among the Hindu populaiiou. 

June 17. — The Amritsar District is proclaimed under tlic Meetings Ordinance. The 
Editor of the Hindusthan newspaper is arrested and handcuffed at Lahore. 

July 11.— The Faridpur District Confereuce of which Mr. Prithwis Chandra Kay wuh 
elected president, is prohlbitetl. 

October 2. — Police forcibly break Swadeshi meeting at Beadon Square assaulting 
innocent men and in the night loot many shops in the neighbourhood. 

October 10. — Meetings are proclaimed in all public squares of Calcutta with the 
exception of Greer Park under orders of the Presidency Magistrate, Mr. Swinhoe. 

November 1. — Seditious Meetings Bill passed into law. 

December ‘JG, — The ii3rd Indian National Congress broken up at Surat. 

1908 

P’ebruary 3. — A proposed scheme for dividing Mymenstngh into three districts is 
announced. 

April 30. — A serious bomb outrage tak<?s place at Muzafferpore. The bomb was 
thrown at a carriage containing Mis. and Miss Keuiiody. 

May 1. — The Maiiicktoia bomb Conspirators rounde<l up. 

May 1. — Khudiram Bose is arrested at Wairii oil Suspicion as the murderer of Mrs. 
and Miss i^ennedy. 

May 2, — Ilemchandia Das is arrested at 38/4, Ilaja Nabo Kissan’s Street. Babu 
Arobindo Ghose, Sailendra Nath Bose and Abiuash Chandra Bhattaoharya, the Manager 
and Assistant Manager respectively of the ‘‘ Navasakti " are arrested at the “ Navasakti ” 
office for their alleged complicity in the bomb conspiracy. 

May 2, — Barmdra Kumar Ghosh. Dllaskar Dutt, Indubhusan Kay and ten others 
are arrested with bombs, explosives and aimnuiiitions at a garden house at 32, Mururipukur 
Koad. 

May 3. — Profulla Chandra Chaki, while being arrested at Mukainah on suspicion as 
one of the murderers of Mrs. and Miss Kenuctly shot himself dead by a revolver. 

May 5. — Narcndia Nath Goswami is arrested at Sriiarupore in coimoctiou with Bomb 
conspiracy. 

May 6. — Five Bengali Hindus are arrested at Kustea as implicated in the case of 
shooting Mr, Hickinbotham, a Chri&tian Missionary. 

May 15 — A bomb explosion takes place on the Tramway line in Grey Street in 
Calcutta, injuring four persons. 

May 24.— Two bombs were discovered in a third class railway carriage of a passenger 
train at Howrah. 

June 2, — An armed dacoity took place at Barrlia in Dacca in which forty armed 
men fought with nearly 300 villagers, killing four. 

June 8. — The Newspapers Act and the Explosives Act passed by the Governor-General 
iu Council. 

June 21. — A bomb thrown into a Second Class Bailway Compartment at Kakinarah 
seriously injuring 1 European passenger. 

June 22. — Narondra Nath Goswami, one of the accused of the Manicktola Bomb Cons- 
piracy Case turns King’s witness and makes sensational statements implicating/ Aurobindo 
Ghose and several well-known men in Bengal with dacoity and attempts at murder. 

August 2. — Of the six accused in the Harrison Road case under the Arms Act, Nagen 
and Bharani Gupta and Ulaskar Dutt are sentenced to seven years* rigorous imprisonment 
each, and the rest are acquitted. 

August 11. — Khudiraru Bose hanged. 

August 12. — Two bombs are discovered near the Chandanagore Railway Station, 

August 28. — Raja Narendra Lai Khan Bahadur of Narajole and eight other respect- 
able persons are arrested at Midnapur for complicity in alleged conspiracy to kill all 
European officials at Midnapur. (Released on bail on September 18 and the case against 
them withdrawn by the Hon’ble S. P, Sinha on December 9, 

August 31, — Narendra Nath Goswami the approver in the Alipur Bomb Conspiracy 
case, is shot dead in the Alipur Jail. 
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September 8.— Mr, Dadabhai Naoroji sends a message from Versova urging his 
countrymen to avoid all resort to violence, 

September 20, — Mr. Tilak’s conviction for sedition for 6 years’ transporation ia 
reduced to 6 years’ simple imprisonment by the Bombay Government. 

October 14, — The Bengal Government issues a resolution extending the order of the 
Chief Presidency Magistrate of Calcutta and the District Magistrate of 24 Parganas 
prohibiting the holding of any public meeting in any place under their jurisdiction 
to a further period of six months from October 22. 

November 7. — At a meeting in the Overtoun Hall in Calcutta a daring attempt is 
made on the life of Sir Andrew Fraser, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, by one 
Jitendra Nath Roy Chowdhury. 

November 9. — Naiidalal Banerji of the Bengal C. 1. D. who attempted to arrest 
Profulia Chaki shot dead in a Calcutta lane. 

November 10.— Kanailal Dutta is hanged in the Aliporc Central Jail and is given a 
public funeral by a large crowd of Indian men and women, 

November 23. —Satyendra Nath Bose, another murderer of Naron Qcssain is hanged 
in the Alipore Jail. 

November 30, — Mr. Qokhalc in an address before the New Reform Club in London 
states that the condition in India is getting serious and declares that nothing short of 
the reveiml of the partition of Bengal and genera! amnesty to all political prisoners will 
ever pacify Bengal . 

December 1. — Mr. Rees in the House of Commons suggested the prohibition of seditious 
literature from France to India, 

December 11. — A special Crimes Act for the summary trials of political prisoners and 
proscribing certain Associations and Organization is passed into law at one single meeting 
of the Indian Legislative Council. 

December 11. — Krishna Kumar Mitter arrested and deported under Regulation 
111 of 1818. 

December 13. — Aswini Kumar Dutta, Subotlh Chandra Mallik and live others arrested 
and deported under Regulation HI of 1818. 

1909 

January 6. — Several Samities in Eastern Bengal proclaimed under the new 
Crimes Act. 

February 10. — Babu Ashutosb Biswas, Government Pleader and Public Prosecutor 
of the 2 4-Parganas, is shot dead in the precincts of the Alipore Magistrate’s Court by one 
Charu Chandra Basu. 

March 2, — A question was put in the House of Commons by Mr. Lupton as to the 
difference in the Russian and Indian method of lepression. The Under Secretary made 
no reply. 

April 5 — The prohibition to hold public meetings in Calcutta Squares within half an 
hour of sunset is extended for another year. 

May G. — Judgment delivered in the Aiipur Bomb Case by Mr. Bcachcroft. 

In summer a revision of the Indian Councils Act is passetl in Parliament incorpora- 
ting the Morley-Minto Reforms. 


1910 

The Minto-MorJey Reform Scheme is inaugurated , and a drastic Press Act passed. 

I have omitted to state in this chronology the principal events from 1910 to the 
present day as they may be fresh in your memory. The annulment of the Partition of 
Bengal in 1912, throwing of a bomb on Lord Hardinge at Chandni Chowk in Delhi while 
passing in a State procession, internments under the Defence of India Act, the Rowlatt 
Act, the Jallianwallabagh Tragedy and the incidents of the Komagata Maru may be 
leraembcred as the principal events of this period. 

It is thus clear that repression was followed by revolutionary movement which again 
was followed by further repression and that even when the British Government allowed 
measures which may be described as benevolent, they were always attende<l by others of a 
repressive character. 

With the Jallianwallabagh Tragefly was started the new era in which Mahatma 
Gandhi initiated a propaganda of non-violent activity as a new way to fight for India’s 
freedom. Let us hope that the whole of India has accepted it and I would press both 
upOR the Government and my revolutionary friends the utter futility of violence in any 
shape or form. 
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The Injustice of the Ordinance. 

The new Ordinance Act is a misguided attempt to perpetrate violence upon the 
people. The whole of India has with one voice condemned it and I can not trust myself 
to express my feeling about It .in fitting terms as I desire to speak with all restraint. 
I shall content myself by saying that I unhesitatingly condemn it and I have given the- 
only answer which it is posaiole lor any Indian to give to the recent speech of Lord 
Birkenhead inviting me to co optirale with the Government in its repressive policy. 

You will remember tiiat Lord Birkenhead said that the Oi'iiinance has not hurt 
anybody but the criminals. May 1 point out that His Lordship here is begging the whole- 
question. We deny that the men imprisoned under the Ordinance are criminals and the 
only way to decide as to whetlier they are criminals or not is to hold an open trial and 
proceed not on secret inioirnation but 011 actual evidence which might be tested in opea 
Court The ins(!curity to which eminent writers of Constitutional history in England have 
referred is the insecurhy lo the public by the attempt of the Executive to arrogate to- 
itself the position of a Couit of Law. 

1 will not weary you by dealing with each particular case which has been brought 
forward by the Governtuent as a jubtificatioii tor the policy of repression. Pandit Motilal 
Nehru in his speech in the L'-gislative Assembly on the Bengal Ordinance on February 2& 
last has dealt wdth it exhaustively and I ask evciy one of you to read that speech it you 
have any doubt on the point that there has been pur, torwar 1 no instance upon vvhich the 
Government can possibly substantiate this uu3ust claim. I must also point out that it is 
difficult to believe in the statement pul. forward in support of the repressive measures by 
the Government. I shall (luotc only one instance and I have done. Speaking of the 
arrest and <ietention of the nine Bengali genth-men including Sri jut Krishna Kumar 
Mitter and late Aswini Kumar Dutton December 11, ly08, Lord Morley, the then Secre- 
tary of State, in his letter to Lord Minto stated as follows : — 

“ You have nine men locked up a year ago by lettre de cachet because you believed 
them to be criminally (tunnected with these plots.” 

But jet us hear what Sir Hugh Stephenson has to say on the point. It is only the 
other day that he said from his place in tiie Bengal Council ; 

“ I siiould like to mention three cases which hav* been used in the press to tlirow 
doubts on the <*ffici(;ucy, if not on the bonalitles of our metho<is. The hrst two are those 
of Babu Aswini Kumar Dutt and Babu Krishna Kumar Mitra It has been said that no 
one will believe tiiat they had anytinng to do with terrorist crime and that, therefore^ 
the secret informatnm of the police must have been false and Government may equally 
well be deceived by such fals<~ lufor-natioa now. l never knew^ Babu Aswini Kumar Dutt, 
but I am glad to think that Babu Krishna Kumar Mittor is a personal friend and I entirely 
acquit him of sympathy witli terrorist crime. But as far as I know none has ever accused 
him or babu Aswini Kumar Dutt of promoting crime, still less of taking part in it. Tho 
Bengal Government asked for the use of Regulation lU in the case of Babu Aswini Kumar 
Dutt because of his whirlwind campaign of anti-Goverument speeches.” 

Bepreesioi) the Most Violent Form of Violence,” 

It follows conclusively that the discretionary power which the Government in this 
countiy enjoys of promulgating illegal laws is capable of b»*ing abused. Indeed, it must 
be 80 from tlie very nature of things. The history of the world shows that bureaucratic 
governments have always tried to consolidate their power through the process of “ Law and 
Order ” which is an excellent phrase, but which means, in countries where the rule of law- 
does not prevail, the exercise by persons in authority of wide arbitrary or discretionary 
powers of constraint. Repression is a process in the consolidation of arbitrary powers — 
and I condemn the violence of the Government — for repression is the most violent form 
of violence — just as I condemn violence as a method of winning political liberty, I must 
warn the Government that the policy of repression is a short-sighted policy. It may 
strengthen its hands for the time being, but I am sure, Lord Birkenhead realises that as an 
instrument of Government, it is bound to fail. 

No Co-operation m an Atmosphere of Distrust. 

I have so far dealt with the question of method in order to show that violence is both 
immoral and inexpedient, — immoral, because it is not in keeping with our life and culture, 
inexpedient, because it is inconceivable that at the present day we can overthrow any 
organised Government by bombs and revolvers. Then the question arises what method 
should we pursue in ord<ir to win Swaraj? We have been grave'y told that Swaraj is 
within our grasp if only we co-operate with the Government in working the present 
Reform Act. With reganl to that argument, my position is perfectly clear, and I should 

80 
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like to restate it, so that there may be no controversy about it. If I were satisfied that the 
present Act has transferred any real responsibility to the people, — that there is oppor- 
tunity for self-realisation, self-development and self-fulfilment under the Act, I would 
unhesitatingly co-operate with the Government and begin the constructive work within 
the Council Chamber. But 1 am not willing to sacrifice the substance for the shadow. 
I will not detain you to-day with any argument tending to show that the Reform Act has 
not tran8ferre<i any responsibility to (he people, 1 have dealt with the question exhaus- 
tively in my address at the Ahmed abad Congress, and if further arguments are necessary 
they will be found in the evidence given before the Muddiman Committee by men whose 
moderation can not be questioned by the Government. I he basis of the present Act is 
distrust of the Ministers ; and there can be no talk of co-operation in an atmospbere of 
■distrust. At the same time, 1 must make clear my position — and I hope of the Bengal Pro- 
vincial Confeience — that provided some leal responsibility is transferred to the people there 
is no reason why we should not co-operate with the Goveriimeni, But to make such co- 
operation real and effective two things are necessary : first, there should be a real change of 
heart in our ruJeis, secondly, tSwars] in the lullest sense must be guaranteed to us at once, 
to come automatically in the near future. I have always maintaineci that we should 
make large sacrifices in order to have tlje opportunity to begin our constiuctive viork 
■at once; and 1 think you will realise that a lew years are nothing in the history of a 
nation, provided the foundation of Swaiaj is laid at once and there is a real change of 
heart both in the rulers and in the suby ct, You will tell me that “ change of heart ” is 
a fine phrase, and that some practical demonstiation should be given of 1 hat change. 1 
agree. But the demonstration must necebsanly depend on the atmosphere created by any 
proposed settlement. An atmosphere of trust or distrust may be easiiy felt, and in any 
matter of peaceful settlement a great deal more depends on the spirit beJiind the terms than 
the actual terms themselves, it is impossible to lay down (he exact terms of any such 
settlement at the present moment ; but if a change of heart takes place and negotiations 
are carried on by both sides in the spirit of peace, harmony and mutual trust, such 
ierras are capable of precise definition. 

Offers to the Government. 

A few suggestions may, however, be made having regard to what is nearest to the 
hearts of the people of Bengal. 

In the fiifat place, the Government should divest itself of its wide discretionary poweis 
of constiaint, and follow it up by proclaiming a gencia) amnesty of all political luisonerp. 
In the next place, the Goveininent should guaiantee to us the fullest recognition of our 
Tight to the establishment of Swaiaj within the commonwealth, in the m ar future and 
that in the meantime till b^waiai comes a sure and suflic ent louiulation of such Swaraj 
fchould be laid at once. What, is a suflScient foundation is and must necessarily be a 
matter of negotiation and settlement — settlement not only betw^f^rn the GoveiTiment and 
the people as a wdiole, but also between tlie diffcient comniunities not excluding the 
European and Anglo-Indian communities, as I said in my pusidentiai speech at Gaya. 

The Time for Civil Disobedience. 

1 must also add that we on our part should be in a position to give some sort of under- 
taking that we shall not by word, deed, or gesture, encourage t he revolutionary propa- 
ganda and that we shall make every effoit to put an end to such a movement. This 
undertaking is not needed, for the Bengal I'roviiicial Conference has never identified 
itself with the revolutionary piopaganda, I believe that vvith a change of heart on the 
part of the Government, there is bound to be produced a change in the mental outlook of 
the lovolutionary, and with a settieraent such as I have described, the revolutionary 
movement will be a thing of the past, and the veiy power and energy which is now 
directed against the Government will be devoted to the real service of the people. 

If, however, our offer of a settiement should not meet with any response, we must 
;go on with our national work on the lines which we have pursut^d for the last two years 
•so that it may become impossible for the Government to cany on the administration of 
the country except by the exercise of its exceptional powers. There are some who shrink 
this step, who point out with perfect logic that we have no right to refuse supplies unless 
we arc prepared to go to the country and advise the subject not to pay the taxes. My 
answer is that I want to create the atmosphere for national civil disobedience, which must 
be the last weapon in the hands of the people striving for freedom. I have no use for 
historical precedent ; but*if reference is to be made to English history in our present 
atruggle, 1 may point out that refusal to pay taxes in England in the time of the Btuarts 
<same many ^eais after the determination of the Parliament to refnse supplies. The 
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atmosphere for civil disobedience is created by corapeiliug the Government to raise money 
by the exercise of its exceptional powers ; and when the time comes we shall not hestitate 
to advise our countrymen not to pay taxeb which are sought to be raised by the exercise 
of the exceptional powers vested in the Government. 

I hope that time will never come — indeed I see signs of a real change of heart every* 
where— but let us face the fact that it may be necessary for us to have recourse to civil 
disobedience if all hopes of reconciiiai ion fail. But let us also face the fact that civil 
disobedience reiiuircH a high stage of orgauizatioii, an infinite capacity for sacrifice, and a* 
real desire to subonliuate personal ainl communal interest to tlie common interest of the 
nation ; and I can see littie hope of India ever being ready for civii disobedience until she 
is prepared to work Mahatma Uaiidhi’s coiiotructivti programme to the tulicbt extent. The 
end, however, must be kept m view, for Ireedom must be won. 

The Goal. 

PiUt, as 1 have said, I sec signs of reconciliation every wiiere. The work! is tired of 
conflicts and I think 1 set; a real desire for coiiHti action, lor consolidation. I believe that 
India has a great part to piay 01 the history of the world. She lias a message to deliver, 
and she is anxious to deli ver It in the Council Chamber of that great commonwealth ot 
nations of which 1 have spok<.*u. Will British statesmen rise to the occasion ? To them^ 
1 say, you can have peace to-day on tmrns that aie nonourable both to you and to U8. 
To the Biit.JHli community in India, I say, you iiavr; come with traditions of freedom, and 
you cannot refuse to co-opei ate with us in our national struggle, provided we recognize 
your right to be heard in the linal settlement. To the people ot Bengal 1 say, you have 
made groat saenticea for danng to win political freedom, and on you has fallen the brunt 
of official wrath. The tim * is not yet for putting aside your political weapons. Fight 
hard, but light clean ; and when the time for settlement comes, as it is bound to come, 
enter the peace conference, not in a spirit of ai rogauce, but with becoming humility, so 
that It may be aaiil of you ihat you were greater in your achievement than in adversity* 
Nationalism is merely a process in self-realization, s(df-deveiopment and seif-fulfiiment. 
It is not an end in itself. The giowth auil development of nationalism is necessary so 
that humanity may realize itself, deve.lup itself and fuilii itself ; and 1 beseech you when 
you discuss the terms of sett ement, do not forge.t the larger claim ot liumanity in your 
pride of nationalism. For myself, I have a clear vision as to what 1 seek. I 8<;ek a feder- 
ation of tin' states of India : each tre<Mo follow, as it must follow, the culture and the 
tradition ot its own people : eacii bound to each in the common service of all : a great 
federation within a greater fedeiation, the federation of freo. nations, whose freedom i& 
the measure of their service to man, ano whose unity the hope of peace among the peoples 
of the earth. 


FAR1DP0RB—3RD MAY 1925. 

When the Bengal Provincial Conference assembled this afternoon^ 
Mahatma Gandhi made a lengthy speech lasting for half an hour. After his 
speech vvas over one hundred leading delegates of the Anjumau Islamia camo 
to the Conference and took their seats on the dais amidst prolonged cheers. 

Mahatma Gandhrs Address 

Mahatma Gan ihi at the outset tendered hie congratulations to the Subjects Committee 
for finishing their deliherations in harmony. It was an open secret that there were 
disputes, differences and discussu'ns in connections with some of the resolutions that came 
up for discussion before the Subjects Committee, but all’s well that ends well. He 
supposed that there were constitution-making assemblies everywhere and that such 
differences would continue till the end of time. If they were peiraitted to pry into the 
secrets of the British Cabinet they would find even there similar differences and dis- 
sensions. 

Need for Non-violence. 

Continuing, he said that he had the pleasure and privilege of reading an English 
translation of Mr. C. U Das’s speech while in Calcutta. In it lie found that Mr. Das had 
pilfered every word trom him though the language was different. Mr. Das pilfered the 
thought but not the language from Mr. Gandhi. Borne of them might think that it w'as 
not a recommendation because he had called himself a rustic weaver, a scavenger and also 
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« Kamasadra, Ho did not want to read the Janguage but the thought that was stated 
there. If they were true to the nation and true to the policy enunciated in Calcutta in 
1920, then there was nothing in the addirss to ca\iJ at. It was a re-enunciation of the 
policy laid down for the first time in the hisioiy of the Congress in 1920. In 1920 they 
chose to announce that in order to attain their goal, to attain Swara 3 , they must follow 
non-violcnt and tiuthful means. If <luring the intervening period those who were engaged 
in shaping the national life had advocated that programme, it was because they had 
nothing else to olfej. What rooie could thty expect from tlum? They had complicated 
-quibtions before them. As Hindub tluy Lad to deal with Muslims, Chnstiane, Zorastrians, 
fiikhs and the various tub-s(cts ol the Hindus. How were they to achieve unity between 
those diverse ekments, except means winch weie not open to question ? The Bengalees 
would want to rule the whole (f li.ilia ; likewise the Gujeratees and the Maharatces would 
think in the same way. The Mubsa. mans wouid hke to establish a new empire. There 
was no escape fj<m these diverse (hmenta except by non-violent and truthful means, 
because without that, he thought, th< y would be sitting on a mine which was likely to 
-(xplode at any mtment and that was why he had arivocatid a policy cd non-violence and 
tiuthfulncss. Ihty might <!o anything tluy liktd with iheii country after attaining 
fiwaiaj. Be knew that the Btngal^e ytuth was eager to die for the freeoom of his country 
.and was lujning with love foi her, but Gandbip yieid<d to none of them in this respect. 


Mr. Dab’s Address 

Beferring to Mr. Das's address Gandhi ji asked if Mr. Das said anything new in it. 
Dkl he not tay the taiiie ihu-.g in Ins biautilui speech at Gaya? They knew how 
Mi. Das had bun astaikd, h( w n any <Utiactois he had, non meieiy among the Europeans 
but amongst bis own countijmen and t ven in bis own camp. He might have sat on the 
fdice. He was impatient tor hwaiaj, but he undeistood their limitations. He could not 
hull di fiance at the Biitish Thione. He admiltfd Ins incapacity and that of his 
countijmcn. It iiquind a btiong aim to deliver the country. They lad got to evolve Irot 
miiely a ca|acity loi dying or killing, I ut itquirid the couiage to live even in the 
face ol odium, ctnsuic, neglect, and tcycoti. It reciuired some digree of couiage even to 
live amidst sloims and strifes. How thin wue tluy to attain their freedom ? {Surely 
net by killing nor by dying, but by meaub of Hindu Muslim unity, the nmovalof 
untouchability and by the spinning wheel. 

He piophesied that the day was drawing near and not now far off, when nobody 
would call him an idiot. The finest testimony that would be given to him wab that he 
revivtd the cult of the claika. liisfutuic was ensuifd so long as heswoie by the charka, 
l.it him have the spinning w heel and he wiuid spin Bwaraj for India. Ihey were not 
by nature idle, but circumstaTJces made them idle. Is'oi having used tne wheel they 
‘Considertd it useless. He wanted Englishmen to read the hcait of the masses, to under- 
stand their < conomics. The moment Englishmen began to think in terms of the masses 
Ganohiji w cuid fall pjosti ate at their feet, because he knew their virtues and capacities. 
But he could not do so unless Englishmen developed along the right iinee. What was 
the use of bis speaking to Englishmen or speaking against them, if he chaiged 
them with the black crime of laving robbed the country of the spining wheel ? But 
why should he charge thim with this when his countrymen wanted to serve India 
’through the Congress and make it a living organisation? He asked them to continue 
•spinning and use khaddar not only on ceremonial occasions, but at home also. They 
should spin at least for half an hour a day. How could they attain Swaraj if they 
could not do this little practical thing ? He reminded them that those who shirked from 
their duty should have no hand in shaping the destiny of the nation or in attaining 
Swaraj, He asked them to retain the yarn franchise, and to make it obligatory upon 
•every man and woman. 


Dass-Birkenhead Negotiations 

He next said that some of them considered that Mr, Das was carrying on a secret 
negotiation with the Government. So far as he knew there was no secrecy whatever 
.about it. Lord Birkenhead bad sent no secret message to Mr. Das. If they scratched 
Mr. Das, he knew they would find the same man desiring deliverance for his country. 
That was the link that bound him with Mr. Das and which should bind the people with 
Mr. Das, After they had made the choice of their leader, like Sita they should fall into 
•the ffre with him and all would be well. 
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Resolutions 

The following resolutions were passed by the Conference on the 3rd 

May 

Self.Governmenfc K<' solution 

1. This Conference declau's that the 'Natioual ideal of Swara] involves the right 
of the Indian Nation to live its own lii>, to have the opportunity of seJf-reaiisation, 
self-development and sclf-fullilmcnt and the liberty to work for the conBolidation of the 
diverse element which go to make up the Indian Nation, unimpeded and unobstructed 
by any outside domination, 

2. That if the British Empire recognises such right and docs not obstruct the 
realisation of Swaraj and is prepared to give such opportunity and undertakes to make 
the necessary sacrilices to make such rights effective, this Conference calls upon the Indian 
Nation to realise its Swaraj within the British Commonwealth 

3. This Conference further declares that for the acceptance and realisation by tbe 

the Indian Nation of such an ideal it is absolutely necessary for the Government (a) To 
divest itself to its wide <li8Cretionary powers of constiaint ; (b) To release all the 

political prisoners ; (c) To immediately guarantee to the Indian Nation its fullest 
recognition of the right of the people to establish Kwaraj within the British Commonwealth 
in the near future ; and (d) To lay the foundation of such Swara] immediately, so that 
it may he posible for the people of the country to apply the resources of the State to the 
real work of construction and consolidation. 

Government’s licpressivc Policy Condemned 

4. (fl) That until and uniess those who aie being detained under Regulation III 
of 1818 and tbe Ordinance are found guilty after public trial by the ordinary hnvs of 
the lands, this Conferenec expresses iis couviclhai that they are not guilty of any violent 
activities; {b) This Conference condcraiib the recent repressive policy of the Government 
and declares that the Bengal Ordinance Act is a law-ichs law and an instance of wanton 
violence, unworthy of any Govnnrn* nlwhich has the good of its buby^cls in view and 
an insult to the people of Bengal and destiuctivc of this very law and Older upon which 
it is slated to Ire based and expi\B8es its conviction that not one of the piisoners arresltd 
•on the 25th October and (h'C^aierl to have been guilty of violent activities by Lord 
Beading and Lord Lytttm had any conm ction with any violent movement. 

5. That this (’onfeirnce is further of opinion that it has been clearly established 
on the evidence of the pnncipa) incidents of the history of Bengal from 1908 dow'n to 
the present day, that it is the repjessive policy of tbe Government that has fostered 
the revolutionary spirit and urges that if the Goveinrornt is really desirous of terminating 
the propaganda for violence, it should forthwith desist from the employment of agents 
provacateur and abandon its repressive policy. 

Release of Politicals Demanded 

C. For the establishment of a peaceful airaosphere in the country, this Conference 
considers it absolutely iiecessaiy for the Government to release all tlie political prisoners 
and to allow those wbo are in exile for the same reasons to return to India, 

All these resolutions ware carried almost without discussion. 


F ARIDPO RE^4 TH MAY 1925, 

On the 4th May the following resolutions were adopted without discussion 
and there were practically no speeches. 

The first resolution referred to Tarkeswar and condemned the action of the Brahman 
Sava in continuing tbe Civil suit pending in the Hugli Court. 

The next resolution related to village re-organisation. 

The third resolution gave power to tbe so-called Depressed Classes to visit temples, 
.to recite Vedas, and to draw water from wells. 

The next resolution urged that the ryots should stop paying illegal exactions and be 
empowered to erect buildings, dig tanks and cot trees. There were other resolutions, but 
as it began to rain and the delegates and visitors were drenched, the proceedings termi- 
nated hurriedly. 



Maharashtra Provincial Conference 

SA7ARA-IITH MAY 1925, 

Presidential Address 

The following is an English summary of the presidential address 
delivered by Mr. Ramrao Deshmukh at the Maharashtra Provincial 
Conference held at Satara on the 1 1th May 1925 ; — 

Mr. Chairman and Delegates, I thank you gratefully for the honour you 
have done me. Though Berar and Maharashtra are one in their duties and 
one in their hearts, Berar is far from Satara and even if you had decided to 
bring a man from a distant province, you could have secured a fitter man 
than myself. Swarajist a^s I am, none should accept my opinions as belonging 
to the whole party. And as I am not a leader, the greater is the freedom 
with which I can express myself. 

The last remnants of Maratha power and liberty are yet to bo seen in 
Satara though the last vestige of the founders of the Maratha Empire, whoso 
Darshana would have been a blessing to me, has just passed away. I think 
the fort of Pratapgad stands as a monument to inspire the coming genera- 
tioria. Ho whom the sight of Pratapgad aiid Ajinkyatara fails to stir with 
feelings of patriotism must really be a stone, be he a Brahman or a non- 
Brahman ! 

To my mind, the Proviiicial Conference is a place for disous.sing political 
matters and as such I prize the opp(»rtuiiity you have given me, an humble 
friend of Berar leaders, to take part in such deliberation. Myself being a 
stranger to Maharashtra, I leave to you the matters relating closely to your 
own province viz., your neodvS and your political situation and your faults 
without discussing them myself. 

Present Situation. 

Mr. Gandhi effected unity at Belgaum and it is owing to that fact that 
some scope is left in the Congress and its subordinate institutions for political 
thought Otherwise, our whole political work would have begun and ended 
in counting the Tilak Swarajya Fund and in measuring the length in miles of 
yarn spun, in numbering how many untouchables took their scats on the 
carpets along with the touchables and in inventing a metre for calculating the 
degrees to which the Hindu Mahomedan quarrels rise or fall. But at 
Belgaum Swarajya Party was recognized as part of the Congress and 
therefore, struggle with the Government, though it be on national grounds, 
remained a topic for such political gatherings ; hence was it that the political 
colour of these bodies was maintained intact. Some one might object that 
struggle with Government on principles of reason cannot be the sole * politics * 
of the country. True, but the whole creative power of the people depends 
upon ratiocination. Where there is no appeal to intellect, there can be no 
activity. To be brief, I feel that to restrict reasoning or to keep aloof from 
it, is to renounce the springs of active forces. 
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Before the birth of the new Reformed Indian Constitution, Indian politics 
was mainly sentimental and devoted to popular awakening. In those days 
public speeches, meetings, resolutions had great prominence. In 1920 the 
Reforms appeared and the electorate came into being ; the majority of people’s 
representatives in the Legislative Assembly and the Provincial Legislative 
Councils became a solid fact. Yet till the year 1923 the politics of India was 
one*sided or truncated. And it grew to its full development only when in 
that year the Swarajya Party saw the light of day. Some people imagined 
that the growth of the second half was the death of the first half, and oven 
to'day some continue to think so. It is false to hold that the entry of 
Swarajya Party into Councils paralysed the other half. Swarajya Party has 
as much need of inside agitation as outside agitation. But it is not possible 
for one party to carry on both the agitations. Different mentalities of the 
men of light and leading in the country drove men to different parties and 
no one party had sufficient mairpower to keep up the work. The division 
of workers is the only reason of the lull in politics. Thus the necessity of 
co-ordination of all the i)arties is urgently felt more than over. 

Question of Council Entry 

Swarajya Party decide.^ (o contest the Council-elections and thus, on the 
one hand it lost its old friends who were afraid of the sin of Council-entry and 
on the other it incurred the wrath of the Moderates arid the Non-Brahmans. 
Had the Swarajya Party not been deserted by the No-ebangers, it would not 
have cared for the moderate and the NoirBrahman opposition and by dint 
of its joint strength it would have established its majoihty both in the Legis- 
lative Assembly and throe or more of the Provincial Councils. 

All those who gave evidence before the Muddiman Committee— and 
there were Ministers, Non-Brahman leaders and Mahoiiiedans among them — 
were of opinion that the present diarchical system was impracticable and 
that, therefore, it must be replaced by another of provincial autonomy. 
There were a few exceptions to that, no doubt, but they do not affect the 
general trend of evidence before the Committee. But among them there 
was not a single Swarajist and yot why should the Mahomedans, the Non- 
Brahamans and the Moderates even, depose that diarchy was a failure with 
one voice and why should they have demanded a mere substantial spare of 
powers ? Wore the Hindu Mahomendan quarrels then ended ? Were the 
Extremists and the Moderates friends 'i Was the Brahman NorrBrahmau 
controversy at an end ? The obstructive policy of the Swarajists drove other 
parties to condemn diarchy ; those who called it incomplete but were not 
prepared to stigmatize it as disappointing and unsatisfactory, began to find 
fault with the same. Could this have been possible, if the Swarajists had 
captured the Council ? It cannot be denied that the Swarajya Party succeeded 
in transforming other parties into Oppositionists. This alone proves the 
work of the Swarajist in respect of intellectual conviction and active achieve" 
Tueiit, But what is the use of argmng with those whose idea of activism is 
folded in the Chaikha and Charkha alone ? The Bengal Ordinance was per- 
haps another game played by Government to gauge the effect of Swarajya 
Party on other parties. In that, too, Government have realized that Indians 
can no longer submit to any yoke it might think fit to impose. 
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Eeading-Birkenhead Talk 

Well, though the Motitford Reforms have been exposed and though 
there remains no party in the land now to blindly lend its support to the 
Government, the question of the future is as insistent as ever. Every 
political party modifies its policy in accordance with that of the opposite party. 
To-day all eyes are turned towards Reading-Birkenhead discussions. For 
myself 1 do not think any thing of moment can come out of them. The main- 
tenanco of a strong army in India, the consolidation of pro-government 
parties and the safety of European affairs by the execution of the Lee 
Recommendations are the only cares of the Government to-day. The com- 
forts of white officers were studied and supplied last year and this year 
attempts were successfully made to organise an Indian pro-government party. 
In the last year in the Indian Assembly a joint Nationalist party consisting 
of the Swaraiists and the Independents was formed and the obstructive policy 
was nearly successful. But this year found the Nationalist party broken 
and the Independent party melted. Scarcely had all the parties joined 
hands to condemn the Montford Reforms, to repudiate the repressive policy 
pursued by Government when the policy of divide, et irnptra was undertaken 
and this may bo taken as an indication of the policy of the new age as it 
is called. To my mind, this policy of Divide and Rule will be still more 
ruthlessly followed after Lord Reading's return. My idea is that Govern- 
ment will decide its policy in accordance with the nature of the elections to 
councils in 1926. If the Moderates and the Independents are in the ascen- 
dant in the next elections, we might get Provincial autonomy. Then the 
Swarajists will have again to strengthen and organise themselves. It is also 
necessary to strengthen the hands of the Labour Party in England which 
may bo at any time the dominant party in Parliament and which may give 
away any rights to Indians and thus put the Conservative Party in a false 
position. Thus from all points of view it is necessary for the Government 
to have at its back in 1927 a solid party of Indians and this alone will be 
the end of the so-called Reading-Birkenhead talk. 

How to Strengthen the Congress 

Is the Swarajya Party, then, to allow those parties which it has rendered 
unemployed, to organize themselves again in 1927 ? If that happen w'e will 
have to content ourselves with hollow Provincial Autonomy. The feeling of 
nationalism that has surged up in Indian minds cannot be satisfied and 
realized unless and until British Parliament is made to recognize the right 
of Indians to self-determination. In consideration of all these facts the 
Congress of 1925 ought to be of great importance. The self-determination 
of India depends on the co ordination of the Congress and the Councils. 
As the electorate of the Councils is free for all kinds of people, so must the 
Congress-electorate be. He who consents in writing to the aims and the 
methods of the Congress must be a Congress-member. He should not have 
to pay any kind of subscription, either in yarn or in money. Looking at the 
thousands of spectators gathered at Nagpur, Mahatma Gandhi exclaimed 
that the Congress had really become a Congress of the masses ! Can the 
Congress not belong to the masses if Congressmen take their seats on all 
representative institutions ranging from the village Panohayats to the 
Legislative Councils ? The Congress-electorate is extended and if it begins 
to exercise its power over all the Council and the Panchayat electorates, 
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cannot then the Working Gommittea be as potent as the Executive Council 
of the Viceroy ? If the Congress wants to establish parallel government, its 
membership of only eleven thousand is absolutely insufficient. It must be 
broad-based and I trust you will make suitable recommendations to the Con- 
gress with a view to that. Unless endeavours are made to strengthen the 
Congress in 1925, it will be moribund and the Congress itself will have 
removed the obstacles placed by the Swarajists in the path of the Government. 

The Yarn Franchise 

When the Congress adopted the yarn qualification, it was said that 
workers alone are entitled ti> bo Congress-members. For that purpose the 
constitutions of Russian Bolshevik bodies were drawn upon. But it was 
forgotten that the Bolshevik bodies were secret societies, while the Congress 
was an open, political organisation. The latter must include even sympathisers. 
How can the definition of a worker be confined to a spinner? Yarn franchise 
is a measure of the spiead of doctrine of Ahimsa. My humble request to 
Mahatmaji would be that he should now go out of the Congress. May his 
party be triumphant after a lapse of say ten or twenty thousand years ! 
When Shivaji, Pratapsinha, Ranjitsinha, Shri Ram and Shri Krishna fail 
to follow you, oh, what can miserable men like ourselves do ? 

Confusion of Ideals 

Uiitouchability, HindirMahomedan disunity and BrahmarrNon-Brahman 
controversy —those three problems are at present closely connected with 
Indian politics. Before 1920 the predominant thought of the country was 
to checkmate the Government and hence all parties could soon unite w’^hon 
the necessity for the same arose. Circumstances changed after that. The 
eyes of the people were turned from the Government to themselves and the 
people themselves were advised to find their faults, instead of levelling 
criticism at others. The result of this was that every one began to pick 
holes in another coat and the process assumed alarming proportions. Patience 
and forbearance were preached ; penance of three weeks’ fast was undergone, 
but all was to no purpose. Hindu-Moslom unity was possible in 1916. 
Without penanoo, in one night Lok. Tilak could bring about unity betweeu 
the Hindus and the Mahomodans. And then too the Britisher s Government 
was working boro as to-day. There is none to-day who is not confused 
to-day by those problems. Till 1920 these question had not assumed such 
great importance ; ber'ause the thoughts of the people were directed by 
leaders to the rulers and hence the people wore being inspired with 
patriotism. 

Communal Problem 

The question of Unrouchability is national in the sense that, to bold six 
crores of people as untouchables is to place fetters of slavery upon them. 
But the questions of Hindu- Moslem unity and the Brahman — Non- Brahman 
controversy are not national in that light. Those Mahomodans and Non- 
Brahmans who actuated by national thoughts do not raise the question 
at all. But tr>day majority of Mahomodans and Non-Brahmans do not think 
nationally, fhore are Mahomodans who feel that their interests lie some- 
where outside India and this feeling has increased apace during the last 
four yearst Even national Mahomedan leaders like Barrister Jinnah, 
Mattlana Hasrat Mohani, Hakim Ajmal Khan and others had to advocate 
oommunal representation. At Cocanada M. Mahomed AH demanded the 

51 
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untouchables for conversion to Islam « All those movements gave national 
importance .to the movements of Hindu Saughatan and Shudhi. For, is it 
not the present temper of the Mahomedans in favour of converting the whole 
to Mahomedanism ? Real Nationalism is not the dominance of one religion 
over another. Real Nationalism is not the dominance of one caste over 
a?Jother. Real Nationalism is the maintenance of love and amity among 
them all and by means of that, the upholding of the whole nation's dignity. 
Under these circumstances who can bear the rule of one religion over 
another ? 


The Non-Brahmin Movement 

Just as religious fanaticism has alienated the Mahomedans from Nation- 
alism, so has social revolutionism made the Non-Brahmins somewhat anti- 
national. This Non-Brahmin Party think that there can be no political 
progress unless social reform is effected. But what social reform, 
in their opinion, means is difficult to comprehend. If they do not want 
the predominance of Brahmin priests, then that of their ow^n priests is 
equally reprehensible. If they want to do away with the inequality among 
the various castes why should they then have the dominance of another caste 
instead of that of the Brahmin 'I Formerly there were some Lingayats and 
Jains in the Non*Brahmin Party. But now they have been driven away. Is 
it not just possible that these again might form a distinct group of their own 
against the Maharattas themselves 1 The same sin which the NoirBrahmins 
proclaim to have been committed by the Brahmins, will be attributed by the 
new Parties to the Non-Brahmins ? If these Non-Brahmins really felt that 
there should be no caste-superiority, men like Prof. Lathe who is an 
educated Jain, and Mr. Chikodi who is an educated Lingayat, would not have 
been given over in the last Council-elections by them ! Is it not clear that, 
had communal representation been granted to Non-Brahmins, the Jains, 
Lingayats, Telis and Mails would have got no share in it 1 Why should it 
then not be maintained that the Non-Brahmin Party was organised not to 
bring about equality of all castes, but to establish the superiority of one single 
group over others? No Non-Brahmin Party, in demanding communal 
representation, has ever maintained that at least one representative to every 
five or ten thousand of the other sub-castes be given. What would be the 
result of this arrangement if it were effected ? In the Council election there 
will be such a confusion and so many quarrels that the Non-Brahmins 
themselves will decline such communal representation. It is from this despair 
and disgust, I think, that Nationalism will be born among the Non-Brahmin 
Party. 

Boycott and Swadeshi 

Delegates, so far, I have considered, according to my lights the political 
circumstances and the problems connected therewith. I have already told 
you that, though I am a Swarajist, my views are my own. I will now refer 
to the Swadeshi Boycott question and then close my address. Boycott of 
British goods to the largest possible extent will not certainly and fully 
'encourage native industries, but it will positively be an instrument for that 
work. But being enchanted with an Alladin's lamp that was to bring 
Swarajya within one year, we gave up Boycott and embraced the Charka ? 
But why should wo not practise Boycott against those who systematically 
^destroyed our industries, showed the completest disregard of our trade and 
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commerce, endeavoured to suppress them so as never to rise again, and 
attempted to force the principle of Imperial Preference on India t If there 
is sin in this we must commit it and acquire the merit of national uplift. 
Well, keeping Boycott apart, at least Swadeshism ought to have spread under 
the protecting wings of love. But Swadeshism too came to be monopolized 
by the Charka ! I wa.nt Indian industries to be developed by all means, by 
great and small industries. Swadeshi and Boycott form a weapon in the 
fight for Swaraiya. But who can whisper this in the current Age of Love ? 

But these days, however, will pass and we will see once again harmony 
and peace established between the Mahomedans and the Hindus, Brahmans 
and the NotrBrahmins, and even the Untouchables will be actuated with 
feelings of patriotism. Shivaji was a Maharatta but was not born for the 
Maharattas alone. He was born to liberate India from bondage to effect the 
resurrection of Hinduism. I revered Lok. Tilak because ho came into the 
world for the uplift of the whole Indian Nation. Who does not respect Mr. 
Baptista who is a Mahratta by caste, Christian by religion but national in bis 
work ? I trust that India will produce such leaders of national tempera^ 
ments and the Nation will occupy a prominent place among other free nations 
of the world. 1 earnestly pray that golden time would soon dawn for us all 1 


Resolutions . 

After the Presidential speech was over Mr. L. B. Bhopatkar moved the^ 
following resolution : — 

“ In view of the adverse effect of the yarn franchise on the membership 
of the Congress the Conference requests the AlMndia Congress Committee to 
recommend to the next Congress the abolition of the yarn franchise and to 
restore the old four-anna franchise'’^ 

Mr. V. J. Patel in a vigorous speech seconded the resolution. He said 
the yarn franchise was absurd. It had worked havoc and the prestige of tho 
Congress was going down. It was said that numbers did not matter. It did 
matter. If it were so, he wanted the Congress to say that it had ceased to- 
represent the country. According to him, the Congress was the only ropre- 
sentative institution and it must have a vast number behind it who should 
have one aim and only one Swaraj, 

A number of amendments wore put opposing this resolution. 

Mr, N. C. Kelkar in supporting it effectively answered the opposition 
and the resolution was in the end carried by a majority, all amendments 
being negatived. 

Another resolution expressed pleasure at Dr. Besant^s Commonwealth of 
India Bill and hoped it would be crowned with success. 


SATARA-1 2TH MAY 1925. 

At the second day’s sitting of the Maharashtra Provincial Conference 
Mr. N. C. Kelkar moved the following most important resolution 

The Conference deplores the present lull in the country and is era- 
phatioally of opinion that the same is due mainly though not entirely to 
the Congress having for some time ceased to have a political policy and pro- 
gramme of its own devoting itself as it has been doing exclusively to the 
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coDBtnictive programme which is essentially non-political and also to the 
absence of unity among the various political parties in the country. 

The Conference therefore recommends to the All-India Committee 
that in order to give fresh impetus to political life it is absolutely necessary 
that the political programme of the Swaraj party should bo immediately 
taken up by the Congress as its own with such modification as necessary 
enablii»g the various political parties to join the Congress as at the time of 
the Amritsar Congress and thus present a united front to the Government 
in the present political struggle both inside and outside the Congress 

Mr. Kelkar in moving the resolution said that the Congress had a 
political programme in 1919 and again in 1921 but since then it became void 
of politics. 

The resolution being put to vote was carried with acclamation. 

President's Closing Speech 

In his closing speech Mr. Deshmukh, the President, congratulated the 
‘Conference upon having carried the franchise resolution and Maharashtra 
on having disentangled itself from the ‘‘yarn net'' and enthusiastically 
passing Mr. Kelkar s resolution regarding political programme and unity in 
the country. Referring to the no-changers' attitude he remarked that by 
keeping themselves aloof or boycotting the Conference they had actually 
>practi8ed violence. The Conference was then dissolved. 



The U. P. Liberal Conference 

CAV/NPUR—IOTH APRIL 1 925, 

The fifth session of the U. P. Liberal Conference was held on the 
10th April 1923 at Cawnpore under the presidency of Pundit Hirdaya 
nath Kunzru. A large number of delegates and visitors were present 
including Dr* Besant, Mr. Chintamani, Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas, 
Pundit Gokaran Nath Misra, Principal Sanjiva Rao and Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru. 

Chairman^s Speech 

Rai Ariaiid Swarup Bahadur, the Chairniau of the Eocoption Committee, 
in his speech after welcoming the delegates to the great city of Cawnpore 
referred to the death of Sir Ashutosh Mukhorjee, Bhupeiidra Nath Basu 
and Sir Gokuldas Farekh. Eegaiding the Provincial Budget Rai Anand 
Swaiup Bahadur thanked the Government of India for reducing by 56 lakhs 
their contribution to the Central Government and said that the whole amount 
realised should be spent towards primary education, sanitation and rural 
eominunications etc. With regard to the military policy, bo considered 
Indianisation of the army and military training of Indians to be an absolutely 
necessary preliminary to the success of Self-Government. Referring to the 
Reforms the Rai Bahadur said the Liberals recognised that the Act was a 
distinct advance on the old sytem it replaced. The Liberals bad no regrets 
to express and no apologies to offer for their part in the discussion that 
preceded the passing of the Act in the events that followed it. Regarding 
the majority report of the Muddiman Committee, ho said that it had been 
unanimously condemned by the press and the platform. In conclusion the 
Rai Bahadur exhorted the Liberals to strengthen the party, to popularise it 
among the classes and masses by means of propaganda work, by speeches,, 
distribution of tracts and pamphlets and by starting Hindi and Urdu dailies. 

The messages of sympathy and regret for absence were received from 
the Rt. Hon’ble Mr. Srinivas Sastri and many others. 

Presidential Address 

Pandit Hirdayanath Kunzru then delivered his presidential address. 
After referring to the death of Mr. Montagu Pandit Kunzru dealt at consi- 
derable length with the question of the Reforms and traced their history 
during the last six years. These Reforms when initiated satisfied no political 
party in India. The speaker then quoted the views of Sir Stanley Reed, 
Lord Carmichael and Sir William Mayer who appeared as witnesses before 
the Joint Committee on the Government of India Bill particularly as regards 
the introduction of responsibility to legislature in the Central Government. 
The president then refered to the demands for further advance in the 
Reforms that led to the appointment of the Reforms Enquiry Committee. 
The speaker then dealt at length with the views contained in the majority 
-and minority reports and referring to the system of dyarchy said that 
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strongest oponents of dyarchy were those who had experience of its working. 
He quoted Sir Chimanlal Setalvad who asked if he would try it with another 
Government replied Certairjly not/' Mr. Kunzru added “ It was impos- 
sible to give dyarchy another chance. Its defects were incurable and it could 
not live down its past.” 

Dealing with the working of the Reforms, Pt. Kunzru challenged the 
assertions of the LT. P. Government that there had been deterioration in 
transferred subjects. He referred in details to the working municipalities 
in those provinces which were governed by an Act passed in the time of 
Sir James (Now Lord) Moston. Continuing the speaker said the Moderate 
deputation to England in 1919 pointed out the anomaly of allowing control 
over popular part of provincial executive to be exercised by a Government 
which remained wholly bureaucratic in character. Its demand for partial 
liberalisation of the Central Government was rejected on the ground that 
elected maiority provided for in the Assembly would be able to substantial 
influence on the Government of India and in opening a new Indian Legislature, 
Lord Chelmsford and the Duke of Connaught assured them that the future 
would bo very different from the past. The influence of the Assembly was 
perceptible while Mr. Montague was at the holm of Indian affairs but with 
his enforced resignation an unwelcome change came over the Government of 
India. The country has become accustomed to legislation by certification 
and conflicts between the Go Vermont of India and the Assembly are of fre- 
quent occurrence. An irremovable executive and an elected majority do 
not go together. Both to avoid deadlocks and to bring the Government of 
India into harmony with provincial Governments that portion of the Central 
Executive which deals with civil administration should be made responsible 
to the legislature. It has been generally suggested that until India is able 
to assume responsibility for her defence the Army and Foreigti and Political 
Departments should, subject to certain safe-guards be left in the hands 
of the Governor-General. This reservation is, however, coupled with the 
condition that a scheme should bo formulated to prepare Indians for defence 
of their motherland within a reasonable period of time. The authors of 
the n)inority report express their agreement with the proposals. 

Concluding, the president said, “ the situation in which we find our- 
selves to-day is one of no ordinary difficulty. P'orces of reaction are, block- 
ing the i)ath of progress in every direction. The Empire which depends 
for its existence on the obliteration of all considerations of race is making 
race domination the corner stone of its policy. England is firmly declaring 
her resolve not to let British authority suffer any domination and is prepared 
to mortgage the future of India for contentment of European services. Only 
a United India can hope to repulse the determined attacks that are being 
made on her liberties and to renew its march on the road to self realisation”. 


CAWUPUR--1 2TH APRIL 1925. 

Proceedings and Resolutions 

The second day^s session of the U. P. Liberal Conference was held 
on the 12th April, Pandit Hirdaynath Kunzru presided. There was a large 
attendance of delegates and visitors which included Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
Dr. Annie Besant, Mr. C. Y. Chintamani, Pandit Gokarari Nath 
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Thakur Hanuman Singh, Mr. H. H. Hussen, Dr. Shafatt Ahmad Khan, 
Pandit Nanak Chand, Gokulchand Naurang and Munshi Ishwar Saran. 
The Proceedings of the Conference lasted for six hours. 

After passing a resolution referring to the death of Mr. Montague, Mr. C. Y. 
Chintamani, ex“Ministor of Industries, U. P., proposed a resolution expressing 
keen disappointment with the recommendations of Stores Purchase Ooinrnitteo 
and urging that the stores purchase department be not abolished. Mr. Chinta- 
mani dealt at length with the proceedings of the Committee and said that 
according to bis information the report bore the signature of a report but 
had sent a minute of dissent. The Director of Industries who was Secretary 
of Committee was apparently not allowed to express his views and the report 
was only fit to bo consigned to the waste paper basket. 

The president then invited Dr. Annie Besant to address the Conference, 
Referring to the resolution dealing with self-Govornment Mrs Besant said 
that Indians should be allowed complete control over internal affairs. 
She condemned propaganda work started by Lord Sydenham's party in 
England and America against Indians which was gross misrepresentation of 
affairs and was creating serious prejudices. She wished that recruitment 
of Englishmen for services in India especially for Indian Civil Service be 
stopped and urged that it was quite unfair on the part of the Britishers to 
ignore protests raised against the Lee Commission recommendations. 

Babu Bisesurnath Srivastva proposed his resolution dealing with the 
military police of the government and urging a radical reform of the 
present policy and for the fullest opportunity for Indians to receive training 
and render service in all branches and ranks of defensive forces, there 
being no racial disqualification whatsoever. The resolution was seconded by 
Mr. P. N. Das of Mirzapur and passed. . 

The next resolution dealt with the problem of Indians Overseas and 
resented the continued attempts of the South African Government to make 
life intolerable to Indians and urged the Government of India to take actions 
under the Reciprocity Act of 1924. 

The Conference also resolved that emigration of Indian labour to the 
colonies should be stopped. 

Another resolution dealt with the recommendations of the Loo Commission 
which were held to be incompatible with steady progress towards responsible 
<jroveriiment. 

The Conference further resolved that the campaign inaugurated in 
British Isles at the instance of the Secrotai’y of State at India's expense to 
bring more non-Indian recruits into services as adding insult to injury. 

Another resolution dealt with the Bengal Ordinance which was opposed. 

Pandit Iqbal Narain Gurtu moved a resolution regarding working of 
Reforms in the United Provinces which ran as follows ’ — “fa) This Con- 
ference repdiaies and protests against the allegations made by the Governor- 
irrCouncil in his despatches of 1923 and 1924 on the working of the works in 
these Provinces against the administration of transferred subjects and denies 
-either that there has been any deterioration in these departments since they 
were placed in charge of Ministers or that their administration compares 
unfavourably with that of the reserved subjects by Goveruor-iirCouncil ; 
ib) This Conference notes with appreciation that all Indian Members of 
Local Government have advocated complete responsible Government for these 
4pro Vinces*'. 
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Pandit Gurtu quoted extracts from the despatch of the local Govern- 
ment dealing with the working of the transferred departments. He showed 
how references' to the administration of Municipal Boards and District 
Board were unjustified and stated that reference to the lowering of the 
standard of education and efiiciency by the Universities of the provinces was 
incorrect. Pandit Gurtu thought that these despatches were apparently 
the foundations for stifiing development of the reforms when the proposed 
Committee of Enquiry visited India. 

Dr. Shafat Ahmad Khan spoke in response to an invitation from the chair 
about the standard of education maintained by the Universities. The resolu- 
tion after being further supported was passed. 

The last resolution dealt with self-Government and road as follows : — 
(A) The Fifth Uzuted Provinces Liberal Conference records its keen sense 
of dissatisfaction with the report of the Reforms Enquiry Committee signed 
by Sir Alexander Muddiman and four other members as failing entirely to 
satisfy public opinion in regard to the urgency of the need for a revision 
of the constitution. Their conclusions are not supported by the weight of 
evidence tendered before the Committee while their recomniondations leave 
the position very much as it is. (B) In the opinion of this Conference the 
facts revealed in the despatches of Provincial Governments aizd the written 
statements and the oral evidence before the Committee justify the view that 
the diarch ical system has not worked and cannot work satisfactory and is 
incozisistont with either responsible Government or sufficient administration 
and that the ozily alternative is unitary Government. (C) In the opinion 
of this Conference it is equally necessary that the Central Government should 
concurrently be made responsible to the Legislature in the field of Civil 
administration. As regards the Army and the Foreign and Political Depart- 
ments this Conference is of opinion that (l) The statute itself should 
provide for a minimum of funds to bo budgetted for a period of year, such 
minimum to be fixed and revised from time to time by a joint Committee 
of experts and members of the Legislature ; (2) board for the Army beyond 
the minimum referred to above shall be subject to the vote of the Assembly ; 
(3) further, in regard both to the budget and the general policy of the Army 
the Legislature shall have the power of discussion ; (4) that in respect of 
these departments there should be an inquiry after ten years by a Committee 
on which Indians are adequately represented, to determine whether they 
should bo transferred to the control of the Legislature. (D) This Conference 
highly appreciates the valuable service rendered by Sir Tei Bahadur Sarpu, 
Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyar, Mr. M. A. Jiniiah and Dr. R. P. Paranjpye by 
writing their admirable report. 

It was proposed by Mr. C. Y. Chintamani and supported by Mr. 
Naurang of Lahore, Pandit Gokaram Nath Misra of Lucknow and Munshi 
Ishwar Saran of Allahabad and carried unanimously. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru then proposed a vote of thanks to the President 
and took the opportunity of expressing his views on the present political 
situation. The president in concluding the session thanked the Chairman 
of the Reception Committee, Rai Bahadur Anand Swarup and the Secretaries 
for successfully organising the Conference. 



The Kathiawad Politica! Conference. 

The following is an English translation of Mahatma Gandhi’a 
Presidential Address at the 3rd Kathiawad Political Conference held 
at Bhavnagar on the 8th January 1925, 

Friends, the Prt;9identship of the Kaihiawad Political Conference had 
been offered to me before I went to jail, but I had then refused tp shoulder 
the responsibility attaching to that honourable position. As the reasons which 
then prompted my refusal do not exist any longer,! have accepted the 
honour now, though not without trepidation, — trepidation because there is- 
a wide divergence between my own views and the views held by many, on 
political questions. Again the fact that 1 am President of the National 
Congress for the current year makes things rather awkward for me. That 
single burden is more than I can fairly discharge, and it would be almost 
too much for me during the year to undertake to guide the activities of 
this Conference in addition. If therefore presiding over your deliberations 
today implies any such responsibility, 1 may say that I am not at all in 
a position to do it Moreover it would be unfair if the views which 

I express as President here are imputed to the Congress simply because I 
happen to lead it also. 

It is necessary, therefore, for me to make it clear at the outset that 
my views about the Indian St ites have nothing to do with the views of the 
members of the Congress. My views are personal to me. They do not 
bear the imprimatur of the Congress. 

If I have been deemed worthy to be President of this Conference, 
I think it is because I am a native of Kathiawad and also because I enjoy 
close relations wiih the workers in this Conference. It is only an accident 
that I happen to lead the Congress at present 

Before I come to the subject proper, 1 must place on record the demise 
of Bhai Mansukhlal, You all know about my relations with him. No- 
wonder that you must feel his absence to-day ; but 1 cannot disguise the 
fact that I feel it very keenly. The death of the poet Mr. Manishanker 
Ratnaji Bhatt is also equally a matter for sorrow to you and to me, I had 
not the privilege of knowing him intimately. It is no small thing that his- 
asistanct- is no longer available to us. May God give to the families of 
both the patience to bear their loss and may the knowledge that we share- 
their grief lighten their sorrow. 

The Congress and Indian States. 

I have often declared that the Congress should generally adopt a policy 
of non-interference with regard to question affecting Indian States. At a 
time when the people of British India are fighting for their own freedom, 
for them to interfere with the affairs of the Indian States would only be to 
betray importance. Just as the Congress clearly cannot have any effective 
voice in the relations between Indian States and the British Government, 
even so will its interference be inefiective as to the relations between the 
Indian States and their subjects. 

Still the people in British India as well as in the Indian States are 
one, for India is one. There is no difference for example between the needs- 
and the manners and customs of Indians in Baroda and of Indians in 
Ahmed abad. The people of Bhavnagar are closely related with the people 
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of Rajkot. Still, thanks to artificial conditions the policy of Rajkot may 
be difierent from that of Bhavnagar. The existence of difiercnt policies 
in connection with one and the same people is a state of things which 
cannot last for any length of time. Consequently even without any 
interference by the Congress, the unseen pressure of circumstances alone 
must lead to the unification of policies in spite of a multitude of separate 
jurisdictions. Our ability to reach unity in diversity will be the beauty 
and the test of our civilisation. 

But I am firmly of opinion that so long as British India is not free, 
so long as the people of British India have not attained real power, that 
is to say, so long as British India has not the power of self-expression, — in 
a word so long as British India does not obtain Swaraj, so long will India, 
British as well as Native remain in a distracted condition. The existence 
of a third power depends upon a continuance of such distraction Wc can 
put our house in order only when British India has attained Swaraj. 

The status of Indian States under Swaraj 

When Swaraj is attained what will things be like ? There will be a 
relation of mutual aid and co-operation, and destructive conflict will be a 
thing of the past. British India under Swaraj w»ll not wish for the destruc- 
tion of the Indian States, but will be helpful to them. And the Indian 
States will adopt a corresponding attitude towards British India. 

The present condition of Indian States is in my opinion somewhat 
pitiable. For the princes have no independence. Heal power does not 
consist in the ability to inflict capital punishment upon the subjects, but 
in the will and the ability to protect the subjects against the world. Today 
Indian States do not have this ability, and consequently by misuse the will 
also is as good as gone. On the other hand their power to oppress the 

subjects appears to have increased, As there is anarchy in the Empire 

there is anarchy in the States subordinate to the Empire. T heanaichy 

in the States is not so much due to the Princes and the Chiefs as it 
is very largely to the piesent condition of India. 

The present condition of India being opposed to the laws of Nature, 
that is of God, we find disorder and unrest all over the country. I ch fi- 
nitely hold that all will be we.l it one of the component parts of India 

becomes self-governing. 

Who must begin ? 

Who then must take the first .step ? it is obvious that British India 
must lead the way. 1 he people there have a consciousness of their 
horrible condition and a desire to be free from it, and as knowledge follows 
in the wake of desire, so those people only who wish to be lid of their peril 
will find out and apply the means of delivcrence. I have therefore often 
«aid that the liberation of British India spells the liberation of the States 
as well. When the auspicious day of the Ireedom of British India arrives, 
the relation of ruler and ruled in the Indian States will not cease but will 
be purified. Swaraj as conceived by me does not mean the end of kingship. 
Nor does it mean the end of Capital. Accumulated capital means ruling 
power. 1 am for the establishment of right leiations between capital and 
labour etc. I do not wish lor the supremacy of the one over the other. 
I do not think there is any natural antagonism between them. The rich 
-and the poor will always be with us, But their mutual relations will be 
subject to constant change, France is a republic, but there are all classes 
•of men in France. 

Let us not be deluded by catch-words. Every single corruption which 
we notice in India is equally present in the so calJed highly civilised nations 
of the West if under a variety of names, it is distance that lends enchant- 
ment to the view ; Lence things Western become invested with a f^ort ot 
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glamour in our eyes. In fact there are perpetual differences even in the 
West between the rulers and the ruled. There too people seek for happinesa 
and suffer misery in return. 

About the Indian States 

Many Kathiawadis complain to me against the Princes and Chiefs of 
this beautiful country and take me to task for what they imagine to be my 
indifference. I'licse impatient fiiends will perhaps not understand me when 
1 say that I have not been indifferent, but have been seeking for and 
applying the remedies for the present disorders. I have staked my all 
in the movement for Swataj in the hope that Swaraj is a certain cure for 
all our maladies. As darkness vanishes at sunrise, so when the sun of 
Swaraj rises the dark anarchy of rulers as well as of subjects will disappear 
in an instant. 

Visits to Europe 

The administration of Indian States is the subject of constant criticism 
from which this small province has not been free. There is one common 
complaint about the Pnnees and Chiefs. Their fondness for visits to Europe 
increases day by day. One can understand their going to Europe on business 
or for the acquisition of knowledge. But a visit to Europe in the search of 
mere pleasure would seem to be intolerable. When a prince passes most of 
his lime outride his State, there is chaos in liis State. We have 
Seen that in thirs age of democracy and dissemination of knowledge no- 
state or organisation which is not popular or beneficial to the people can 
continue to exist. Indian States are not immune from the operation of this 
law. Their administr ition will always be compared with that of the British 
now, and of the Swaraj Government when Swaraj has been established. King. 
George cannot leave England without the consent of his ministers. And yet 
his responsibilities axr not so great as those of Indian Princes. Indian 
Princes retain all power in their own hands. They make the appointment 
even to minor posts. Their permission is needed even for the construction 
of a bridg. . in these circumstances their visits to Europe are very dis- 
tasteful to their subjects. 

The expenditure incurred on these visits is also intolerable. If the 
institution of kingship has a moral basis. Princes are not independent 
proprietors but only trustees of their subjects for revenue received from 
them. It can therefore be spent by them only as trust money. It 
may be said that this principle has been almost completely carried out in 
the English Constitution in my humble opinion the lavish expenditure in- 
curred by our princes in Europe is absolutely indefensible 

Sometimes this expenditure in Europe is sought to be justified on the 
plea that Princes go there for the benefit of their health : This plea is- 
perfectly ludicrous. No one need, in the search of health leave a country 
where Himalaya, the king of mountains, exercises undisturbed sway, and 
which is watered by such mighty rivers as the Ganges, the Indus, and the 
Brahmaputra- A country where millions of men enjoy perfect health, 
should be enough to supply the Princes' needs on that score. ’ 

Imitation of the West. 

But perhaps the worst disadvantage of these excursions is the shallow 
imitation of the West by the Princes. We have much to learn and receive 
from the West, but there is also much in it whiTi must be rejected. There 
is DO reason to suppose that what suits the climate of Europe will equally 
suit all climates. Experience teaches us that different things suit different 
climates. The manners and customs ot the West could be but ill-digested 
by the East, and vice versa. Among Western nations men and womeu 
dance together, it is said, with restraint and, as report goes, do not over* 
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«tep the bounds of decency although they indulge in spirituous liquors 
•during the intervals of their dances. 1 need scarcely say what would be 
the consequence if we were to imitate this custom. How shameful to us 
is the case of an Indian prince which is being discussed in the newspapers 
just now m all its hideous detail ? 

Unchecked Expenditure. 

Another complaint is made in connection with the unchecked expen- 
diture of Princes and Chiefs. Much of this is difi&cult to defend. Princes 
may have the right to spend money on luxur es and pleasure within limit. 
But 1 take it that even they do not wish for unrestricted liberty in this 
matter. 

Revenue System. 

The revenue system in the States is also not free from blame. 1 am 
confident that their imitation of the British system has done a great injury 
to their subjects. The British revenue system may have a shadow of justi- 
fication if we grant that it is moiaily right for a handful of Englishmen to 
maintain their hold over our country in any and every circumstance. There 
can be no such plea of compelluig neces^'Uy in the case of the Indian Princes. 
They have nothing to fear from their subjects as their existence is never 
in danger. J hey do not need a large military force ; no Prince has got this 
and the British would never permit it. Still they levy a taxation far 
beyond the capacity of the subjects to pay. 1 am pained to observe that 
our ancient tradition that revenue is intended only for popular welfare has 
been receiving but scant respect. 

Abkari 

The Princes' inmitation of the British Abkari Department in order to 
increase their revenue is particularly distressing. It is said ihat Abkari 
is an ancient curse in India. 1 do not believe it to be so m the sense in 
which it is put. Princes in ancient times perhaps deiived some revenue 
irom the bquer traffic, but they never made the people the slaves of drink 
that they are now. Even granting that 1 am wrong that Abkari in its 
present form has been in existence from times imnicCDorial, still 1 do not 
.subscribe to the superstition that everything is good because it is ancient. 
I do not believe either that anything is good because it is Indian. He who 
runs may see that opium and such other intoxicams and narcotics stupify 
a man's soul and reduce him to a level lower than that of beasts. Trade 
in them is demonsl^rably sinful. Indian States should close ail liquore shops 
.and thus set a good example lor the British administrators to follow. 1 
congratulate the Katbiawad States which bav' tried to introduce this 
reform and 1 trust the day is not distant when there will be not a single 
jliquor shop in our peninsula. 

Special Cases 

1 constantly receive complaints against particular states for publication 
and criticism in Young India and Navajivan, but 1 do not propose to 
refer to tbenf just now, nor have I referred to them in those journals. I 
prefer to be silent so long as 1 am not in possession of all lacts an ) have 
not heard what the States in question have to say. 1 hope to be eniigh- 
:tened about these things in the Subjects Committee and if then 1 find it 
proper to say or to do anything, 1 would certainly move in the matter, 

Khadi and the Spinning wheel 

There are two items in which we can expect full co-operation from the 
Indian States. At one time onr national economics was this that just as 
we produced our own corn and consumed it so did we produce our own 
cottOD« spm it in our homes and wear the clothes woven by our weavers 
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ffom our own yarn. The first part of this description is still true while 
the latter part has almost ceased to hold good. A man generally spends 
upon his clothing a tenth of what he spends upon bis food; hence instead 
of distubuting ten per cent of our income among ourselves we now send 
it to England or to our own mills. That means that we lose so much 
labour, and in the bargain spend money on our clothing and consequently 
sufier a twofold loss. 1 he result is that we stint ourselves in the matter 
of food inorder to be able to spend on clothing, and sink into greater ana 
greater misery day by day. We are bound to perish if the twin industues 
■of agriculture and spinning as well as weaving disappear from our homes 
or our villages. 1 wib leave it to the members of the Conference to imagine, 
what would be the consequence if all the villages under Bhavnagar were^ 
to order out their food and clothing from Bhavnagar. Still it is this un- 
natural procedure which we have adopted about our clothing. We either 
import our clothing from foreign countries or else get it from our mills. In 
either case it spells decay of our rural population. 

Let us not be deluded by the example of the other countries which 
import their clothing from outside and still do not sufier economically. In 
the other countries if people give up spinning and weaving they take to 
some still more remunerative industry instead. We on the other hand gave 
up spinning and partly weaving and had notiiing else to occupy the time 
thus left vacant. 

For Katliiawad it is very easy to escape form the economic catastrophe. 
Our Princes can encourage the people by personal example, and induce 
them to re>instate khadi in their homes and thus arrest tiie progress ot 
the ever deepening poverty of Kath'awad. In niy view the starting of 
mills and ginning factories in Katliiawad will not make for the people's 
prosperity, but will be in the nature of a disaster. It is not a healthy sign 
that the middle class people are compelled to leave the peninsula in search 
of a livelihood. There la no harm if a few enterprising men leave Kathiawad 
in search of fortune; but it is shameful and disgraceful lor the States that 
their subjects being reduced to poverty should feel compelled to leave the 
country from pure helplessness. Whenever I have returned to Kathiawad 
after staying outside for sometime 1 have found that the people have 
been lodng instead of gaming in stamina. 

Fortunately the art of handspinning and handweaving are being 
received day by day and the importance of khadi is being realised. Will 
not the Princes and Chiefs help this movement ? It will reflect no small 
credit on them if they educate the cultivators to stock cotton sufficicni. for 
the requirements of Kathiawad, and spread the use of khadi by wearing 
it themselves. All khadi need not be coarse. The Princes by encouraging 
handspinning and hand weaving can revive many arts and crafts connected 
with weaving. Royal ladies can spin fine yarn on wheels artistically 
painted and adorned with silver bells, get it woven into fine muslin and 
deck themselves with it. 1 have personally seen delicate varieties being 
woven in Kathiawad. That art has now nearly died out. Is it not the 
Special duty of Pnnccs to encourage such arts. 

Untouchabiiity. 

Another extremely important question is that of untouchabiiity. The 
suppressed classes perhaps suffer more in Kathiawad than in other parts 
of Greater Gujarat, They are harassed even in railways. To succour the 
distressed is the special mission of Princes. They are the natural champions 
of the weak. Will they not come to the aid of the suppressed classes ? 
Princes live by ihc blessings of their subjects. Will they not enrich 
their own bves by earning the blessings of the suppressed ? The Scrip- 
tures proclaim that there s no distinction between a Brahmin and 
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a Scavenger, Both have souls ; both have five organs of sense. If they 
wish, the Princes can do much to ameliorate the condition of these classes 
and can remove untouchability by association with them in a religious 
spirit. Let them found schools and sink wells lor the suppressed and find 
a throne in their hearts. 

Why I have Criticised ? 

I have not criticised the States for the sake of criticism. 1 know the 
Gandhi family has been connected with them for three genet ations. 1 have 
myself been witness to ministership in three States, I remember that the 
relations of my father and my uncle with their respective States were per- 
fectly cordial. As 1 believe that I am not devoid of ihe sense of discrim. na- 
tion, 1 am anxious to see only the good points of the States. As 1 have 
already said 1 do not desire their destruction. I believe that the States can 
do much good to the people. And if I have embarked upon criticism it is 
in the interests of the Princes as well as of their subjects. My religion is 
based on truth and non-violence. Truth is my God. Non-violence is the 
means of realising Him. In passing criticisms 1 iiave endeavoured to state 
the truth and have been actuated purely by the spirit of non-violence or 
love. I pray that the Princes and Chiefs may understand and accept my 
remarks in the same spirit. 

Kama Rajya 

My ideal of Indian States is that of Rama Rajya. Rama taking his cue 
from a washerman's remark and in order to satisfy his subjects abandoned 
Sita who was dear to him as life itself and was a very incarnation of piiy. 
Hama did justice even to a dog, By abandoning his kingdom and 1 ving in 
the forest for the sake of truth Kama gave to all the kings of the world an 
obj<.ct lesson in noble conduct. By his strict monogamy he showed that a 
life of perfect self-restraint could be led by a royal householder. He lent 
splendour to his throne by his popular administration and proved that 
Rama Rajya was the acme of Swaraj. Rama did not need the very im- 
perfect modern instrument of ascertaining public opinion by counting votes. 
He had captivated the hearts of the people. He knew public opinion by 
intuition as it were. The subjects of Rama were supremely happy. 

Such Rama Rajya is possible even to-day. The race of Kama is not 
extinct. In modern times the first Caliphs may be said to have established 
Rama Rajya, Abubakcr and Hazrat Umar collected revenue running into 
crores and >et personally they were as good as fakirs. Tht^y received not 
a pie from the 'Public Treasury. They were ever watchful to see that the 
people got justice. It wa^ their principle that one may not play false even 
with the enemy but must deal justly with him. 

To the people 

In my humble opinion I have done my duty to the Princes in saying a 
few words about them. A word now to the people. The popular saying, 
as is the king, so are the people, is only a ball truth, that is to say it 
is not more true than its converse, as arc the people so is the prince. Where 
the subjects are vaidful a prince is entirely dependent upon them lor his status. 
Where the subjects arc overtaken by sleepy indiflerence, there is every 
possibility that the Prince will cease to function a a protector and become 
an oppressor instead. Those who are not wide awake have no nght to 
blame their Prince. The Prince as well as the people are mostly creatures 
of circumstances. Enterprising princes and people mould circumstances 
for their own benefit. Manliness consists in making circumstances subser- 
vient to ourselves. Those who will not heed themselves perish. To under- 
stand this principle is not to be impatient, not to reproach Fate, not to 
blame others. He who understands the doctrine of self-help blames 
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himself for failure, ft is on this ground that I object to violence. If we 
blame others where we should blame ourselves and wish for or bring about 
their destruction, that does not remove the root cause of the disease which 
on the contrary sinks all the deeper for the ignorance thereof. 

Satyagraha 

We then see that the people themselves are as responsible as and even 
more responsible than the Princes for the defects pointed out by me. If 
public opinion is opposed to a particular line of action, it should be im- 
possible tor the Prince to adopt it. Opposition here dose not mean merely 
inaudible murmur. Public opposition is effective only where there is 
strength behind it. What docs a son do when he objects to some action 
of his father ? He requests the father to des st frtnn the objectionable 
course, i, e. presents respectful petitions. If the father does not agree 
in spite of repeated prayers, he non-cooperates with h'ln to the extent 
even of leaving the paternal roof. This is pure justice Where father 
and son are uncivilized, tliay quarrel, abuse each other and often even 
come to blows. An obedient son is ever modest, ever peaceful and ever 
loving. J t is only bis love which on due occasion compels him to nou-co- 
operate. The father himself understands this loving non-coperation. He 
cannot endure abandonment by or separation from the son, is distressed at 
heart and repents Not that it always happens thus. But the son's duty 
of non-cooperation is clear. 

Such non-cooperation is possible between a prince and his people. In 
particular circumstance.:, it ma}" be ^t»e people's duty. Such circumstances 
can exist only where the latter aie by nature fearless and are lovcis of 
liber\y. I'bey generally appreciate the laws oi the Slate and obey them 
voluntarily without the fear ot punishment. Reasoned and willing obedience 
to the laws of the State is the first non-cooperation. 

Ihe second is that of tolerance. We must tolerate many laws of the 
State, even when they are inconvenient. A son may not approve of some 
orders ot the father and yd he obey^ them, It is only when they are 
unworthy of tolerance and immoral that i»c disobeys them. The fatiier 
will at once understand of such respectful dl^obedience. !n the same way 
it 19 only when a people have proved their active loyalty by obeying the 
many law;i of the State that they acquire the right of Civil Disobedience, 

The third lesson is that of sufiering. tie who has no . the capacity 
of suffering cannot non cooperate. He wh(; has not learnt to sacrifice 
property and even his family when necessary can never non-cooper ate, 
It is possible that a p lUce enraged by iioa-cooperaiion will inflict all manner 
of punishments. 1 here lies the test of love, patience, and strength. He 
who i-- not ready to undergo the fiery oi.deal cannot non-coopeiate- A 
whole people cannot be considered fit for ready for non-cooperaiion when 
only an individual or two have mastered these three lessons. A large number 
•of the people must be thus prepared before they can non-cooperate. The 
result of hasty non-coopetation can only lead to harm. Some patriotic 
young men who do not understand the limitations noted by me grow 
impatient. Previous preparation is needed for non-coo[)eratioii as it is for all 
important things. A man cannot become a non-cooperator by merely 
Wishing to be one. Discipline is obligatory, 1 do not know that many 
have undergone the needful discipline in any part of Kathiawad. And 
when the requisite discipline has been gone through probably non-cooperation 
will be found to be unnecessary. 

As it is, 1 observe the necessity for individuals to prepare themselves 
in Kathiawad as well as in other parts of India. Individuals must cultivate 
the spirit of service, renunciation, truth, non-violence, seU-restraint, patience 
•etc. ihey must engage m con.'>tructive work m order to develop these 
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qualities. Many reforms would be effected automatically if we put in a 
good deal of silent work among the people. 

The Politicals. 

Kathiawad fs famous for its political class. This class affects an exag- 
gerated politeness and consequently it has developed hypocrisy, timidity 
and sycophancy. They are an educated body of men and therefore they 
must become the pioneers in reforms. They can do much for the people if 
they wish. We find contentment among the people in places where these 
political officials are men of character. Needless to say that my remarks 
apply to the politicals as a class. 1 do not wish jo suggest that they apply 
to every meraOer of that class. On the contrary, I know that some of the 
best of workers are drawn from this. Hence I have never lost hope about 
this class. Much good might result if only it serves the States not for 
making money but for pure service. 

Other Classes. 

Again constructive service is easy for those who not serving the States 
have adopted an independent profession. 1 am anxious to see them 
develope the qualities mentioned above. We want silent workers and pure 
fighters who would merge themselves among the people. Workers of this 
description can be counted on one's fingers. Is there even one such worker 
for every village in Kathiawad? 1 know the answer is in the negative. The 
class of people who will read this will hardly have any idea of rural Ufe. 
Those who have some idea of it will not hke it. Still, India and hence 
Kathiawad lives in the villages. 

The Spinning Wheel. 

How is this service to be rendered? Here I give the first place to the 
spinning wheel. I have heard much against it. Bui I know the time is 
near wdien the very thing which is being abused to-day will be worshipped as 
Sudurshon Chakra. I am confident that if we do not take it up voluntarily 
the force of circumstances will compel us. The study of Indian economics 
is the study or the spinning wheel. It is the sine qua non for the revival 
of our languishing village industries. I do not look upon hand-spinning as 
an occupation but as a duty incumbent upon followers of all religious sects 
and denominations. 

An American writer says that the future lies with nations that believe 
in manual labour. Nations are tired of the worship of liteles^s machines 
multiplied ad infinitum. We are destroying the matchless living machines 
viz, our own bodies by leaving them to rust and trying to substitute lifeless 
machinery for them. It is a law of God that the body must be folly 
worked and utilised. We dare not ignore it. The spinning wheel is the 
auspicious symbol ef Shanr Yajna — body labour. He who eats his food 
without offering the saciifice steals it By giving up this sacrifice we 
became traitors to the country and banged the door in the face of the 
Goddess of Fortune The numerous men and women in India whose bodies 
are mere skeletous bear witness to this. My revered friend Mr. Shatriar 
says I am interfering even in the people's choice of their dress, This is 
perfectly true. It is the duty of every servant of the nation to do so when^ 
ever it becomes necessary. 1 would certainly raise my voice against it, if 
the nation takes, (say), to the pantloon. it is wholly unsuited to our 
climate. It is the duty of every Indian to raise his voice against the nation 
using foreign cloth. The opposition really is not to the cloth being foreign 
but to the poverty which it importation brings in its train, if the nation 
gives up its Jawar and Bajri and imports oats from Scotland or rye from 
Russia 1 would certainty intrude into the ration's kitchen, would scold it 
to the full and even sit dharna and make the agency of my soul heard. Such 
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intrusions have even happened within recent times. During the late diabo- 
lical war in Europe people were compelled to raise particular crops, and the 
States controlled the food and drink of their subjects. 

Those who wish to serve in the villages cannot but take up the study 
of the spinning wheel. Hundreds and even thousands of young men and 
women can earn their livelihoods by its means and doubly repay the nation 
for it. This work means orgaoisation and familiarity with every villager to 
whom one could easily impart a rudimentary knowledge of economics and 
politics. The work might also include the true education of the village 
children and give one an insight into the many wants and shortcomings of 
villages. 

Not only is there no conflict possible between a Prince and his subjects 
in this khadi work, but on the other hand their relations might be expected 
to become cordial. The fulfilment of this expectation is conditional on the 
workers humility, 1 am therefore neither ashamed nor do 1 hesitate in 
asking this Political Conference to give prominence to the spinning wheel. 

The Suppressed Classes 

Such also is the work among untouchables. It is the bounden duty 
of all Hindus to remove untouchabnity. Here also no interference need be 
feared trom any Prince. 1 firmly believe that Hindus would regain the 
strength of soul if by serving the suppressed and receiving their hearts^ 
blessing they carried on a process of self-purification. Untouchability is a 
great blot on Hinduism. It is necessary to remove that blot. The Hindu 
who serves the suppressed will be a saviour of Hinduism and will enshrine 
himself m the hearts of his suppicssed brothers and sisters. 

Power IS of two kinds. One is obtained by the fear of punishment 
and the other by arts of love. Power based on love is a thousand times 
more ctiective and permanent than the one derived from fear of punish- 
ment. When the members of this Conference will prepare themselves 
by loving service they will acquire the right to speak on behalf of the 
people and no Prince will be able to resist them. Then only is there 
an atmosphere lor non-co-operation, if it ever becomes necessary, 

But 1 have faith in the Princes. They will at once recognise the force 
of such enlightened and forceful public opinion. After all the Princes too 
are Indians, inis country is all lu ail to them as ,it is to us. It is possible 
to touch their hearts. 1 for one do not think it difficult to make a successful 
appeal to their sense of justice. We have never made an earnest effort. We 
are in a hurry. In conscientiously preparing ourselves for service lies our 
victory, the victory of Prince:* as well as the people,. 

Hindu-Muslim Unity 

The third question is that of Hindu-Muslim Unity. I have one or two 
letters from Kathiawad which show that this question is excertising some 
minds even in Kaihiawad. 1 need scarcely say that there must be unity 
between Hindus and Musalmans. No worker dare ignore any single part 
of the nation. 

My Field of Labour 

1 know that to many my speech will appear incomplete and even insipid. 
But 1 cannot give any practical or useful advice by going outside my pro- 
vince, My field ot labour is clearly defined and it pleases me. 1 am 
fascinated by the law of love. It is the philosopher's stone for me. 
1 know Ahimsa alone can provide a remedy for our ills. In my view the 
path of non-vjolence is not the path of the timid or the unmanly. Ahimsa 
is the height of Kshatriya Dharma as it represents the climax of fearlessness. 
In it there is no scope for fiight or ior defeat. Being a quality of the soul 
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it ifi not difficult of attainment. It comes easily to a person who feels the 
presence of the soul within I believe that no other path but that of 
non-violence will suit India. The symbol of that Dharma for India is the 
spinning wheel as it alone is the friend of the distressed and the giver of 
plenty for the poor. The law of love knows no bouuds of space or time. 
My Swaraj« therefore* takes note of Bbangis» Dheds, Dublas and the weakest 
of the weak, and except the spinning wheel 1 know no other thing which 
befriends all these* 

1 have not discussed your local questions of which 1 have not sufficient 
knowledge* i have not dealt with the questions of the ideal constitution 
for the States as you alone can be its fashioners. My duty lies in discover* 
ing and employing means by which the nation may evolve the strength to 
enforce its will. When once the nation is conscious of its strength it wili 
find its own way or make it. That Prince is acceptable to me who becomes 
a Prince among bis people's servants. The subjects are the real master. 
But what is the servant to do if the master goes to sleep ? Everything, 
therefore* is included in trying for a true national awakening. 

Such being my ideal there is room for Indian States in Swaraj as con* 
ceived by me and there is full protection guaranteed to the subjects for 
their rights. The true source of tights is duty. 1 have therefore spoken 
only at^ut the duties of Princes as well as the peoples. If we all discharge 
our duties, rights will not be far to seek. If leaving duties unperformed 
we run after rights, they will escape us like a will o' the wisp. The more 
we pursue them the farther will they fly. The same teaching has been 
embodied by Krishna in the immortal words: 'Action 'ric is thine. 
Leave thou the fruit severely alone/ Action is duty ; fruit is the right. 
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